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COMMEBCIAL  EDUCATION  AND  UNIVEBSm 
DEGREES. 

IT  haa  been  declared  repeatedly  that  Uie  TtngUA  mind  is 
essentially  conserratiTe ;  but,  in  Ttev  of  the  revolntionary 
changes  taJdng  place,  or  likely  to  take  plaee,  in  matters  of 
nmverraty  organizatioD  and  regolatitm,  this  statement^  so  Ear  as 
it  affects  oar  noiversity  anthtHities,  most  beiegarded  in  fotore  as 
a  gross  libel.  There  is  a  Latin  proverb — "  Festina  lente  " — ^whieh 
is  not  withoat  its  moral  at  each  times  ss  these ;  and,  maybe^  that 
moral  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Ajiglo-Sazon  paradox,  **  M<ne  haste, 
less  speed."    Bat  this  by  the  way. 

Daring  tiie  greater  portitm  of  the  last  eentnry,  the  omtiniutoee 
of  England's  commercial  supremacy  was  rarely  qaestitmed  by 
the  public  mind,  and  tbe  patriotic  Englishman  r^;scded  his  proa- 
peroos  estate  as  part  of  a  glorioos  and — shall  we  say  ?^-diTine 
heritage.  The  foreigner,  compelled,  for  the  time,  by  force  of 
dreomstances,  to  play  a  very  sabordinate  part  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  fsiled  to  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  fatore  rivalry, 
and  qoietly  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportonities. 
As  a  result,  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  radical  change  in 
ideas — ^not  universal,  it  is  true,  bat  suffidently  widespread  to 
afi<>rd  a  vivid  conteast  to  the  English  sentiment  of  half  a  century 
Bga  Writer  and  speaker  now  combine  to  awaken  us  from  our 
delusions.  England's  prosperity  is  no  longer  assared  [  Already 
she  has  lost  the  lead  of  the  world's  markets,  and  the  future 
looms  ominously  1  A  careful  investigation  of  the  &cta  compels 
OS  to  regard  this  paroxysm  of  panic  as  a  hysterical  exaggeration 
of  the  exisUng  situation.  In  tmth,  the  indus^al  forces  of  the 
iiati<Hi  have  met  wtth  more  than  one  serious  reverse  during 
recent  years :  the  decay  of  the  South  Wales  tin-plate  trade  *  is 
■  But  the  conditioiu  biin^E  mboot  this  iataj  of  truSe  wen  Mmewhat  nnfff 
tiaati.    Iba  TJnited  SUtot  wu  the  gnaX  nuriut  for  Welah  tin-iMM  j  parh^ 
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but  one  example  of  the  result  of  that  competitioa  vhich  the 
United  States  and  Qennany  are  now  bringing  to  bear  against 
aa  Since  bufiiness  ability,  either  national  or  individual,  is  tax 
from  being  infaUible,  a  certEkin  amoont  of  loss  from  time  to  time 
is  to  be  anticipated,  bat  it  is  absurd  to  aasume  that,  when  such 
loss  does  occur,  it  is  neoeaaarily  indicative  of  the  general  indus- 
trial decadence  of  the  country  affected.  The  course  of  trade  in 
any  nation  has  its  periods  of  depression,  of  stagnation,  as  well 
as  of  prc^ression ;  so  long  as  the  g&neral  trend  is  one  of  pro- 
gression, there  is  no  caose  for  alarm.  Nor  need  it  be  supposed 
that  England  suffers  industrially  because  the  amount  of  her 
total  trade  does  not  maintain  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
the  total  trade  of  other  coantries,  the  United  States  and  Qennany 
in  particular.  Our  supremacy  was  established  in  the  days  when 
these  latter  countries,  by  reason  of  internal  condiUons,  were 
unable  to  reach  out,  with  any  vigour,  into  foreign  trade,  and 
at  a  time  when  they  were  but  partially  conscious  of  the  vast 
material  resources  lying  within  their  territories.     But,  while 

the  Tslne  of  the  m&rket  wm  not  fullj  apprednted.  After  t,  white,  the  Aiuericaiu 
thought  thef  might  suf^ly  their  om  reqnirementB  in  this  direction,  and  to  impoied 
a,  very  heavy  tariff  aa  the  import  of  foreign  tJn-pIat«&  Under  normal  drctun- 
■tances,  the  States  would  have  toand  the  establishment  of  a  new  indiutrj,  with 
keen  competitbn  confronting  them,  a  matter  inTalring  bear;  oatlaj  and  probablj 
considerable  loss,  with  a  serious  risk  that,  before  the  end  songht  conid  be  reached, 
indnstrial  complications  might  bring  comparatiTe  fulure.  la  this  case,  however, 
the  Welsh  workers  themselves  practicallj  sssnred  the  success  of  the  polic;  indicated 
in  the  tariff  meatore.  Maaten  set  np  works  and  machinerj.ocross  the  Atlantic, 
and  transported  man;  of  their  experienced  workmen  thither.  And  in  abandoning 
old  associations  for  foreign  emplojrment,  the  workpeople  showed  an  eagemesi 
which  even  the  indocement  of  abnormally  high  wngea  does  not  entirelj  explain. 
Probftblj  the  action  of  the  masters  facilitated  this  migration,  helped  also,  in  no 
■light  dqp^  b;  that  eitraordinarj'  regard  for  the  moat  distant  tamil;  relationship 
M  marked  in  the  Cfmric  character.  This  exceptional  uobiiit;  of  indnstry,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that,  after  all,  America  was  fighting  simply  for  her  home 
market)  gare  that  conntrr  nnnsnal  chances  of  sncceas.  In  any  case,  the  policy  of 
the  men's  onions  in  eodeaToming  aeverely  to  restrict  the  ou^int,  with  the  resulting 
stTerance  of  intereitt  between  maslen  and  men,  materially  handicapped  the  Welsh 
indtutrj ;  nndw  aadli  a  system  prosperilr  could  not  be  looked  for.  Tet  the  rerj 
men  who  refused  to  turn  oat  more  than  a  limiM  number  of  "boiee"  of  tin-plates 
in  the  Welsh  voita  nearly  doubled  their  indiridnal  daily  output  when  they  com- 
menced operaticma  in  the  American  works.  In  some  directions  BriUsh  trade 
miioiunn  has  eSected  much  good,  bat,  in  other  diiootiotu,  unfortunately,  not  a 
UtUeeril. 
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discoonting  the  fears  of  the  aUrmiatB,  we  moat  not  allow  oar- 
selres  to  fall  b«ck  upon  the  old  &llaey  that  oar  conuQerdal 
Bnpremacy  is  more  or  less  of  a  pennanent  heritage.  There  is  no 
sound  haoB  for  the  idea  that,  in  ability  or  energy,  the  Tentcm  of 
Britain  ia  superior  to  the  Teuton  of  Qermany,  or  to  the  Teatop  of 
America.  One  great  advantage  this  ooontiy  does  posaeas  in  the 
&et  that,  for  the  present,  it  stands  ahead  of  its  competitois ;  its 
total  trade  is  &r  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  countries  named. 

The  vital  problem  is — By  what  methods  can  this  lead  be  re- 
tuned  in  view  of  the  awakened  acUvity  of  foreign  nations  ?  The 
solntiona  offered  ore  varions,  and  many  valoable  suggestions, 
snch  as  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  iotemal  transport 
&cilities,  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Cranmerce,  the  refonn 
of  the  patent  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  system  of 
commercial  and  industrial  training.  Probably  a  combination  of 
these  reforms  is  required,  but  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
nation  has  been  specially  directed  of  late  is  the  edncational  one. 

It  is  acknowledged,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  English  skilled 
artisan  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  rivals  abroad,  and,  in  any 
ease,  the  past  generation  has  witnessed  a  marked  development 
in  the  technical  education  of  the  workman  and  manager  tiiat  is 
very  satisfactory.  Yet,  however  good  the  wares  produced  may 
b^  there  must  always  be  a  necessity  for  organizing  and  adapting 
the  distributive  side  of  industry  to  the  requirements  of  a  chang- 
ing environment,  so  that  the  right  kind  of  goods  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  consnmers  at  the  right  time.  Between 
the  manufactories  and  the  markets  a  close  accord  must  be  main- 
tained ;  more  than  this,  tiie  prodacer  needs  even  to  anticipate 
the  fluctuations  and  variations  in  the  demand  of  the  market 
In  the  factory  itself,  there  is  a  necessity  for  efiective  and 
economical  management,  and  it  behoves  the  employer  to  grasp 
not  merely  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  own  kind  of  undertak- 
ing, but  also  its  relation  to  other  industries,  its  precise  position 
in  the  complex  indostrial  organism.  As  the  controller  of  a 
lat^  number  of  workpeople,  he  should  understand  the  nature 
of  the  econcnnic  relationship  existing  between  employer  and 
emplt^ees,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  social  habita  and  ideals 
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of  those  whom  he  hires  will  not  be  withoat  value  to  him  in 
handling  them  BnccesBfiilljr  and  advantegeonsly.  All  of  this 
implies  capacity  for  detail  and  breadth  of  view,  based  apcm  a 
high  degree  of  intellectoal  independence,  if  not  originality. 

It  is  true  that  experience  often  brings  much  of  this  requisite 
ability  and  knowledge,  but  generally  at  an  enormoos  expense : 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  snppose  that  in  commerce,  as  in 
medicine  and  in  other  lines  of  work,  a  proper  combination  of 
theory  and  practice  is  likely  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the 
least  waste  and  loss. 

Hence  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  will  be 
to  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  commercial  development  of  onr 
nation  that  those,  especially,  who  are  likely  to  occupy  leading 
positions  in  the  industrial  and  mercantile  world  should  be 
efficiently  taught^  so  as  to  combine  with  practical  common  sense, 
the  gift  of  nature  alone,  a  specialized  knowledge  and  a  trained 
oheervaUon,  that  shall  ensure  the  mazimnm  of  success  with  the 
minimum  of  failura  This  commercial  training  the  univoraities 
have  deemed  it  their  function  to  bestow,  and  I  see  no  objection 
to  their  so  doing,  provided  it  is  done  in  a  competent  manner. 
But  the  details  of  the  methods  adopted  must  be  open  to  friendly 
criticism. 

The  conception  of  what  should  constitute  a  commercial  educa- 
tion of  high  type  seems  to  vary,  to  some  extent^  with  the 
university.  Birmingham  considers  that  Bookkeeping  and 
Auditing,  reflecting  new  importance  from  a  special  chair  of 
"  Accounting,"  should  be  included.  London,'  after  considerable 
deliberation,  and,  perhaps,  hesitation,  has  sanctioned  its  appear- 
ance, in  the  Final  examination  for  the  B.Sc  in  Ec<momics,  under 
the  title  of  "Accountancy  and  Business  Uethods."  But  it 
occupies  a  much  less  important  place  than  in  the  Birmingham 
scheme.  The  latter  university  intends  to  set  one  paper  on  that 
subject  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  its  commercial  course, 
whereas  the  London  syllabus  gives  no  recognition  to  the  subject 

'  Kot  hftTing  bsEore  me  the  ragQlfttioiu  of  the  B.8c  {Bconomice)  for  iotenul 
■todenti,  I  am  campelled  to  take  Uum  for  eztenuJ  rtudnti  u  tba  buii  of  anj 
con^MUMU  I  ma;  draw. 
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nntil  tbe  eoarse  for  the  Final  examination  is  nMhetl,  and  then 
assigns  it  one  paper  in  a  gronp  of  four  alieniatiTes.  Still  then 
is  anbstantial  agreemeDt  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exami- 
nation requirements  nnder  the  two  sohemesL  Victoria  ^ipamntljr 
differs  in  opinion  or,  it  may  he,  awaits  the  test  of  experieoee, 
and  h&aee  "  Acoounting  " — at  first  the  word  fite  ill  <m  Wnglish 
lips — does  not  ^pear  as  yet.  Bnt,  no  donh^  Knningfaam,  having 
led  the  way  in  one  diraeHon,  will  be  followed  again  in  this.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  aniTersities  of 
the  uster  kingdoms  are  as  ihey  were-  Professor  Hanhall'a 
eaggested  new  Tripos  does  not  find  room  for  aeoonntaney.  ^Rie 
actnal  worth  of  the  sohject,  as  a  part  of  the  nnivermty  corrienlnm, 
is  difficnlt  to  determine ;  there  is  no  special  edacatieaial  training 
in  it  which  is  not  better  sopplied  by  other  sabjeets  entering  into 
the  course  of  study,  and  therefore  its  practical  utility  seems  to 
be  the  gronnd  nptm  which  ite  right  to  a  place  must  be  muntained. 
Tet  bnmoess  men  differ  upon  tiiis  very  point  Some  affirm — 
bat  many  deny,  on  the  groonds  that  the  time  spent  <«i  tiie 
sohject  daring  oolite  life  would  be  disproportionate  to  the 
results  gained — that,  in  view  of  the  great  '^rariety  of  methods 
adopted  in  the  keeping  of  accoonte,  the  teacher  wonld  be  unable 
to  canvass  their  details  adequately,  except  by  appropriating 
several  hoars  a  week  to  the  subject ;  and  that  the  teachw,  how- 
ever able  and  active,  wonld  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  the  continnal  changes  going  on,  and 
henoe  his  leetaring,  in  most  cases,  woold  tend  to  fall  into  the 
easier  alternative  of  teaching  formal  or  text-book  bookkeeping. 
These  views  may  be  extreme,  but  it  is  for  Birminj^iam,  having 
^ven  US  the  lead,  to  ntake  out  its  own  caae ;  certunly  a  fiuthful 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  syllahos  viU  afford  a  good 
test  of  the  real  utility  of  soc^  work.  The  Birmingham  syllabus 
<^  "  Acooantaney,"  it  should  be  added,  comprises  undoubtedly 
valuable  lessons  upcm  aonoities  and  other  technical  points  of  a 
mathematical  nature,  each  as  are  asnally  incladod  under  the 
Bitrea/ii  Thtorique  of  many  Continental  schools  d  commerce.' 

•  In  ntferring  to  the  Binnlnghani  B-Oom.,  m«j  it  be  uked  why  Chemiitir  bu 
been  plued  M  u  optioosl  nbject  both  in  tba  Sirt  and  third  jmh,  bat  not  in  ttw 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  o£  the  introduction  of  accountancy 
work  into  the  degree  syllabtiB,  the  further  step  Birmingham  has 
taken  in  making  (in  England)  a  new  degree  title  for  the  com- 
mercial course,  in  the  shape  of  a  B.Com.,  manifests  an  indepen- 
dence in  so  young  a  university  that  ia  refreshing  if  somewhat 
surprising.  Other  universities  are  more  conventionaL  London 
proposes  to  round  off  its  new  course  with  the  B.Sc.  degree ; 
Victoria  with  the  BA.  degree.  "Quot  homines,  tot  sententiee." 
Is  it  possible  that  we  may  advance  ultimately  to  the  titular 
reGnements  practised  in  some  of  the  western  collies  of  the 
States — Bachelor  of  Acconnts  f6.Act.)  for  example  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  something  to  be  SEiid  in  favour  of  creating  a  totally 
new  tide  for  the  commercial  degree,  and  of  thus  placing  commerce 
on  a  level  with  law,  music,  and  medicine ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  infiiction  upon  us  of  this 
title  of  B.Com.,  with  its  unfortunate  superfluity  of  letters.  The 
KA.  degree  (or  the  B.Sc),  which  has  occasionally  acted  as  the 
foster-mother  of  infant  faculties,  could  have  served  once  again 
in  this  capacity,  until,  at  any  rate,  the  public  mind  had  become 
s  little  more  convinced  of  the  appropriateness  and  efficacy  of 
the  new  coarse.  In  any  case,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  the 
LL.B.  or  Mu8.B.  degree,  we  should  expect  the  B.Com.  course, 
like  these,  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  subjects  intimately 
related  to  one  another,  and  forming  a  separate  and  distinct 
group ;  pertinent  subjects,  not  so  closely  related,  being  admitted 
only  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  a  subordinate  position.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  specialized  degrees  just  mentioned, 
bat  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  d^ree  as 
established.  In  constructing  this  composite  degree,  a  little  is 
taken  from  the  Arts  side,  a  tittle  from  the  Science  side,  and  a 
little  again  from  the  Law  side.  If,  as  has  been  the  universal 
custom  in  England  until  lately,  economic  and  geographical 
(political  and  commercial)  subjects  be  reckoned  on  the  Arts  side, 
it  is  evident  that  subjects,  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  Arts 

aeoond  jeul  A  Btudeot,  with  taban  intemli  in  the  djeing  tmde,  might  not 
cua  to  Bubstitute  mathenutict,  phTiica,  engineering,  meUUurgr,  or  other  olter- 
nfttire,  for  the  stndjr  o(  chemUtr;  in  Us  seocmd  ;»r. 
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enmeiihtiii  eonstitate  bj  tar  the  mort  pniniiieBt  aMtion  of  the 
"  GtHooiDBrce  *  syllabiu.  For  "■■t^trr,  io  the  Binun^iaB  eomi^ 
tluity-five  papers  are  to  be  wi  bjr  the  muTcnity  dnrii^  the 
tiiree  jeKn,  aiul  (rf  Uuee  (ezdwliiv  Ute  three  pepfn  upon 
'Acooantug")  at  leait  imnly-ane  laQ  npoo  the  Arte  ndc^  «■ 
Dsoalhy  defined,  [Conunoio^'  u  p^m ;  Modem  Langoaffei^  tea 
p^wn ;  History,  two  p^>«B ;  Theontieal  and  Applied  EeoBowe^ 
not  len  than  three  papen],  ooe  p^ior  i^on  the  Xmm  mdt,  mat 
mon  than  ogfat  papen  upon  the  adenee  ade  (by  a  lyifai  of 
optioDs,  nearly  the  wh(de  of  these  eight  p^xn  eoaU  be  taken 
on  the  AitB  Bode).  Sndi  a  eonne^  as  eompazed  with  a  eonae  in 
miuie,  OT  in  law,  or  in  mediane,  a0brd8  no  bans  Cor  the  aignment 
frun  analogy  in  &TOiir  of  a  distinct  title.  Aob  ttw  [saetieal 
man's  punt  of  view,  it  is  iminatmal  whethv  the  degiee  title  is 
BLA^  BlSc,  or  RCodl,  so  la%  as  it  luptuaiMto  the  iiifisiiisliiM 
and  training  he  reqinres:  from  the  edocatioiMl  standpoinj^  over* 
q»ed«lisati<m  in  degree  titka'  is  nndemaUe;  wfaoi  a  new 
eliiwifiratinn  is  ad<^ted,  thoe  Aoold  be  logical  and  srieiitifie 
jiislificati<ni  for  the  change 

The  points  hitherto  raised,  howerer,  an  flf  less  iiiniui  tifs 
than  the  {woUaoi  of  determining  the  way  in  which  the  new 
oomae — «-,  to  be  nearer  the  truth  poaeiUy,  the  rtgromping  tt 
old  conrsee — ahall  enter  into  the  nniversitj  gnrieolnnL  Should 
the  eommereial  eoorse,  strictly  so  called,  be  a  psM  Mibgeet  or  an 
honoars  subject,  or  botht  Victoria  and  LcaMkn  haTe  jtut 
ad<^>ted  the  third  alternative  The  KCom.  of  Kmungfaaas 
seems  to  partake  nuwe  of  the  nature  of  an  osdinaiy  degree  than 
erf  an  honoatB  on^  thon^  the  nomber  of  papers  is  above  the 
average.  In  fact,  one  is  almost  afraid,  aa.  meang  the  syllaboi^ 
that  stndents  will  be  over-examined.  The  proper  eonrse  to  be 
porsned  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  review  of  the 

>  Tim  nJQKt  MCM  fntCBacd  to  b(^  in  a 

BWOI7,  COBIDBtdl 

■  Tbepufier  of  « 
■eBknowtt  Cuimalr  «(  MieHgwi  c 
^pcaa-Ait^  naamthj,  8^m^  ud  iMttta.    te  the  n 
taaoM  Lehod  StanfM  Jnuior  Vmtnlj  (.OtBlonm)  Entti  ibeK  to  tbe  Art* 
title  (B^)  in  tin  Joaior  dcpM. 
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Bitaatioiu  Inasmtteh  aa  the  successful  working  of  any  scheme 
of  highw  commercial  education  is  largely  dependent  apon  the 
supply  of  pupils  from  among  the  children  and  connexions  of  onr 
merchants  and  industrial  leaders,  obviously  the  edacation  and 
training  that  the  latter  deem  desirable  for  commercial  pursuits 
should  be  most  serionsly  considered  in  framing  the  syllabus. 

It  may  be  urged  with  some  force  that  the  ideas  of  even  the 
most  successful  of  such  men  are  Cor  from  constituting  a  satis- 
factory guide  in  matters  educational  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that,  in  past  geaerations,  neither  the  schools  nor  the  uniTerdties 
of  England  have  given  much  conaideraUon  to  the  provision  of  a 
curriculum  in  direct  touch  with  the  requirements  of  commercial 
life,  and  comparatively  few  of  those  passing  through  the  aniver> 
sities  have  entered  into  actual  mercantile  work,  and  still  fewer 
have  succeeded.  The  whole  fault  of  this  does  not  lie  with  the 
uniTersitieB,  it  is  true ;  hut  it  would  require  a  bold  man  to  deny 
that  in  the  past  their  tendency  has  been,  indirectly  and  un- 
offimlly  but  none  the  less  effectually,  to  deprecate  ambitions 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  trade.  Law,  medicine,  theology, 
teaching,  even  the  Civil  Service,  have  all  been  regarded  as  laud- 
able pursuits ;  but  pore  commerce — "  the  getting  the  better  of 
one's  neighbours  " — has  been  deemed,  perhaps  a  respectable,  but 
not  a  very  honourable  occupation.  And  though  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  business  man  should  have  a  broad  basis  of 
culture — ^in  fact,  an  ideal  state  of  things  (impracticable,  alas  t) 
would  be  that  in  which  every  man  intended  for  any  position  of 
commercial  responsibility  should  take  a  course  in  clasaica,  or 
literature,  or  histoiy,  or  some  such  school,  before  proceeding  to 
the  more  specialized  economic  or  commercial  work, — the  indirect 
infiaence  of  university  life  and  associations  has  given  no  real 
encouragement  towards  the  flow  of  the  brightest  minds  into  the 
channels  of  conunerce.  Consequently  the  mercantile  classes 
have  come  to  regard  university  training  as  almost  a  hindrance 
to  such  of  their  sons  as  are  intended  for  business  pursuits ;  need- 
less to  say,  such  a  aenUment  has  not  conduced  towards  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  university  graduates  engaged  in  commercial 
work. 

Dig,l,z.cbyC00glc   • 
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Other  f oroM  also  hftve  been  at  woric,  t^^TH^i*'g  in  Um  muw 
directum.  No  rtodenfc  of  the  eeonraiie  developmant  ot  hamottm 
organizatioD  can  liave  fuled  to  be  strndc  with  tha  CBwneai  of 
the  fimia  that  are  aUe  to  trace  bade  an  onbnken  fine  of  pn>< 
{nietonhip  tor  three  ae  four  generatkos  in  the  aame  fanul/. 
The  inbodQetioa  of  new  Uood  aeema  of  vital  impoctanee  to 
wmtinaed  prosperHy.  Fiivate  parinenhipa  an  lint  of  all  buili 
up  hj  in>oloDged  indostiy  and  sturdy  eomnxm  Hoae  (oftoB 
gained  by  nmghing  it  in  the  ranks  ot  the  pet^Ie) ;  in  time,  the 
ecmtntl  passes  into  the  hands  <^  the  sods,  vbo  fwobaUy  havs 
been  broaght  up  under  mora  Inxutious  and  more  eaerrating 
social  surroondingB,  and  vith  all  the  edaoational  advantages 
that  Bchool  and  nmversity  affotd.  So  kng  as  the  oUer 
aemikiB  of  the  firm  ranain  in  [oaetieal  management  the 
basinees  may  be  carried  en  mneh  aa  in  the  parentis  lifeiimft. 
Bntk  as  these  dia^ipear  in  coarse  of  time^  and  thdr  places  are 
oecapied  by  new  men,  who  are  neeeessnly  without  the  derotton 
bean  of  kmg  service,  ihe  lack  ot  a  steady  and  skilful  hand  at 
the  helm  is  felt^  and  the  firm  b^jjins  to  ^qxrienee  diffiroltiea. 
Disaster  is  stHneibnee  anticipated,  and  hoadod  off  by  adniiUing 
into  partnership  a  tried  and  able  emjdt^ee  with  the  reqniBtecoiB- 
nmeial  aavoir-faire,  and  placing  the  aetiTe  manageatent  laigely 
into  his  bands.  At  oUier  tames  the  bomnen  is  transformed  into 
a  joint-stock  company,  and,  aader  new  control,  perpetoates  its 
existence.  Occasionally  the  children  do  take  np  the  work  in  a 
qniit  w<vthy  of  their  sire,  and  then,  h^pily,  no  remedy  is 
needed.  There  is  no  need  to  infer  that  the  edocatitmal  traming 
of  the  children  has  been  respmsible  fcH*  titar  ^iparent  inability 
to  carry  on  Booceaafiilly  the  w(»k  of  their  parents ;  {MobaUy 
the  chief  fault  Ues  in  their  sodal  rearing  ofteo  enoii|^  both 
taaviAaag  and  character-destroying.  Bat  from  one  canse  or 
aootiMr,  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  naeeeaBftd  banness-men 
of  the  day  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  passing  under  the 
tntming  care  <^  the  omvetsitieB,  and  hence  comes  the  fbiee  of 
the  atgoment  that^  taken  gmerally,  they  are  hardly  likely  to 
appreciate  Ote  waaal  and  edocatiiMuI,  as  ^lart  from  the  direct 
eommocial,  valoe  of  oniversity  training  npon  the  customary 
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lines.  Saccess  baa  beee  won  by  tbem  tlirough  hard  work  and 
common  sense ;  the  development  of  these  qualities,  so  nm  their 
thoughta,  is  not  monopolized  by  the  colleges;  in  feet,  if  they  do 
not  exist  previoosly  in  the  individual,  no  academic  coarse  can 
implant  them.  The  doctrine  that  the  schools  and  halls  of  the 
tiniTersity  may  not  only  afford  valuable  experience  and  training 
of  character,  but  also  give  breadth  of  view  and  soundness  of 
jadgment,  is  viewed  by  such  men  with  a  certsin  amount  of 
suspicion.  However,  the  process  of  conversion  is  going  on,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  see  in  academic  training  an 
inatrument  of  service  to  the  commercial  classes.  But  the  broader 
conception  of  this  training,  as  just  Mnted  at,  finds  place  in  the 
minds  of  few  even  of  these.  They  see  tmly  the  concrete,  tiie 
"  bread-and-butter  "  side ;  though,  forsooth,  it  may  be,  after  all, 
that  the  aide  with  most  butter  on  is  not  the  one  that  they  have 
chosen.  So  eveiy  subject  in  the  cuniculum  prepared  for  the 
instruction  of  the  coming  man  of  commerce  is  to  be  tested  by 
tiie  strictest  standard  of  utility.  Subjects  or  portions  of  subjects 
which  appear  to  them  to  have  no  direct  practical  bearing  npon 
the  future  life-work  of  the  student,  are  likely  to  receive  little  of 
their  attention. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  irom  his  investigations,  a 
scheme  of  edacation,  such  as  would  meet  with  their  general 
approval,  may  be  roughly  tabolated  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  LiitarAOEfl. — The  ability  to  road  Haently,  aod  to  write  and 
speak  with  ease,  two  foreign  languages  ;  the  literatora  and  biatorj  of 
the  langnages  are  of  almost  negligible  importance.  In  the  mother 
tongue,  the  acqalroment  of  a  read;  and  lucid  stylo  of  oomposition. 

2.  Law. — Mercantile  law,  and  of  this  branch  bat  the  elements  : 
bistorioal  matter  to  be  disregarded. 

3.  EcojjoHios.— <a)  General  theory,  avoiding  the  history  of  theory 
and  all  bat  an  elementary  consideration  of  scope  and  method  and 
*™1*»'  points,  wbioL  the  business  man  considers  to  be  merely  of 
»«wJemic  interest.  Emphasis  to  be  laid  npon  descriptive  rather  than 
«OMetioal  economics,  and  particularly  npon  the  parte  of  the  sabject 
^^Mung  With  business  organiiation,  trade  unionism,  co-operation, 
intifl-  **'''^°Se".  *nd  the  like.    Again,  in  economic  history,  the 

■""S   inveatigationi  into  the  economic  efieots  of  the  Soman, 
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Anglo-Sftxoii,  DftnUh,  or  Komun  fiettlemeiiU,  or  the  inquiry  into  tba 
attitude  of  the  eu-ly  Chnrch  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  m  eooeiaely 
treated  in  Professor  Asfale; *b  Etonomic  Haiory  (tqL  I.,  pt.  ii.),  and 
manj  other  points  of  ahsorbing  iaterest  and  of  great  impmlanee  to  the 
genuine  economic  student,  are  so  much  iDlellectual  dead  weight  wheo 
judged  bj  the  practical  elandard  acc<»diiig  to  which  the  man  of 
coDunerce  measures  the  worth  (to  bim)  of  our  attempts  to  meet  his 
vants. 

(6)  Statistics  :  sneh  acquaintance  with  the  applications  <rf  stitistiea? 
methods  as  will  facilitate  the  olassifieation  and  interpretation  of 
eommerciai  statisties. 

4.  GsoGiuf  HT.—Not  the  scieooe  of  geogra|dijr,  but  the  so-ealled 
commercial  geographj,  and  particniarlj  whoe  to  find  information,  and, 
when  found,  how  to  interpret  it. 

5.  ConESCiAi.  ICathematics  asd  thb  KzErcto  of  Accoms. — 
A  thoroDgh  knowledge  of  the  applications  (and  eapeeiallj  "  time- 
saTiDg"  applications)  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  eommerce.  Upoa 
the  neeessitj  of  a  collegiate  com-ee  of  bookkeeping,  opinion  is  dirided, 
and  much  more  so  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Boieaa  Pratique  of 
the  Continent  and  the  "Business  Practice"  course  of  the  United 
Sutes.' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Btmie  instruction  in  the  seienUfie  or 
technological  anhjecta  directly  connected  with  the  tcade,  into 
which  the  student  will  enter  after  the  conclusion  of  his  ooorse, 
is  certain  to  be  desired  in  many  instances. 

To  the  scholastic  mind,  aacb  a  coarse  spears  edncati<Mudlj 
derective  :  it  represents  ntilitarianiam  bat  not  cnltar^  and 
therefore  fails  to  give  the  highest  kind  of  mental  toainiag.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  business  man  associates  eoltnre  with  idealism 
and  onpracticability,  with  theory  as  opposed  to  pracfiee,  argn* 
ment  as  opposed  to  action, — failing  to  grasp  the  true  eoneeptiim 
of  cnltnre  as  a  balandng  of  the  Realties,  and  therefore  a  per- 
fecting of  the  human  mind  for  evtsry  kind  of  work  its  fntore 
environment  may  east  npon  it.  And  in  spite  of  all  onr  theories 
upon  educatitmal  training,  the  plain  troth  has  to  be  recognized 
that,  until  farther  conviction  is  wxongbt  into  the  minds  of  the 
oommereial  classes,  coarses  of  higher  commracial  edaeafeion  that 
are  not  framed  in  sabstantial  accordance  with  their  desires  will 
'  Yet.  on  the  Oantinrat,  no  irork  rBO«n»es  more  attenlion  or  vrnMrnOm  tli«» 
this  bOTsan  wvk. 
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never  attract  to  the  nniyersities  a  saflScient  number  of  papils  to 
justify  their  sontinnance.  The  positioa  ia  an  unfortunate  one, 
bat  the  unirersities  will  be  wise  to  aoeept  and  make  the  beet  of 
the  Bttnation,  thereby  gaining  the  primary  requisite — pnpila, — 
without  whiob  the  most  admirably  arranged  coarse  ia  destined 
to  &iL  By  BO  doing,  a  closer  bond  of  union  will  be  established 
between  commerdal  men  and  the  tuiver^ties,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  we  may  dare  to  hope,  the  opinions  of  the  former  will  be 
brought  into  substantial  harmony  with  the  bnwder  conceptions 
of  the  latter.  There  is  no  need  of  undue  haste.  Good  results 
may  be  obtuned  ^m  Uie  course  that  has  been  outlined.  Its 
eeope  in  certain  respects  is  very  narrow,  but  university  authorities 
can  ensure  that,  within  the  limits,  the  soundest  kind  of  work  is 
carried  oa  Under  such  a  curriculum,  there  will  be  surely  no 
shadow  of  excuse  for  turning  oat  of  the  colleges  students  with 
the  6imsy  qualifications  that  sometimes  are  allowed  to  have  the 
hall-mark  of  a  univeraty  education  stamped  npon  them. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  commercial  men 
towards  the  proposed  new  courses  in  the  universities  has  now 
been  described,  and  their  views  in  relaUon  to  the  composition  of 
these  courses  explained.  Accepting  their  scheme  as  the  only 
jyracticable  one  under  existing  circumstances,  we  see  that  it 
compels  tiie  student  to  enter  into  five  or  Ax  different  depsrt- 
menta  of  study,  and  in  each  of  the  first  four  groups,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  table,  there  is  ample 
room  for  tiie  most  exacting  of  triposes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  our  desires,  it  is  evident  that,  in  attempting  to  cover 
all  the  branches  named,  only  comparatively  small  sections  of 
the  work  of  the  various  studies  can  be  taken  ;  and  the  standard 
exacted  in  each  paper  must,  of  necessity,  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  usual  Honours  school,  wherein  the  subjects  largely  dovetail 
into  one  another,  possessing  a  common  logical  metiiod.  It  is  this 
heterogeneous  composition  of  the  commercial  curriculum  proper 
which  at  once  marks  out  the  ordinary  or  pass  degree  as  its  logical 
completion. 

Three  English  noiversitiea  have  organized  regular  courses  in 
eommeroal  subjects:  the  University  of  London  (RSe.),  the 
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UnivMm^ofBirminghMn  (BiC!ooL),atidTietomUiUTeiBt7(BLA.)L 
Ioeaehthecoi>doMoeswehaYBMiiTBd«tb»Te  \MtmntapaaBd 
lo  a  eerUin  exicmt  Then  an  dilRnneM,  bowsfw,  in  the 
detafls  of  their  reqiectiTe  syUabuM,  iriiidi  Uw  finiti  of  tliii 
pifier  viU  not  permit  me  to  aiutlyse,  and  I  ahall  thenfan  be 
content  to  notice  only  the  prominemt  poinb  of  eomfmiiMML.  la 
the  first  place,  attentim  is  giren  to  the  Pam  (ordinaij)  degree 
oomsei^  inasmuch  as  herein  lies  the  tme  field  of  inatmction  tat 
the  kind  of  eonuneicial  edncatkn  actually  called  fir. 

As  to  the  general  dianeter  of  these  three  eotttsei;  a  diort 
inqtection  reveals  that  the  Kmui^iam  adume  leans  aore  to 
the  purely  comnwrelal  sid^  thai  itf  London  mora  to  the  porclj 
eClHMnlie,  while  the  Yiettnia  syllahvs  is  a  eomprooiise  imnUmg 
&om  a  demre  to  avoid  an  absolately  aqiante  degne  eoom  by 
modifying  the  ejirting  regulations  Cor  the  oadinaiy  degree. 
Both  pirmiwghMn  and  Tictoria  lay  more  iliiia  upon  foreipB 
languages  than  Londw  doeis*  the  latter  marttaiy  limitiiig 
iteelf  to  an  indirect  test  ai  reading  eiqiaeity,  whUst  the  two 
fonner  set  special  papers  with  addilumal  oral  tests.  A  direct  test 
in  Englimh)  in  the  fonn  of  two  p^wn  upon  Vn^iA  liteatur^ 
is  included  in  tiie  requirements  of  Tictoria  Univenity,  and  an 
indirect  one— «n  essay  paper,  dealing  with  an  economie  anbfect 
'^n  those  of  the  Univermfy  (tf  London.  ^lalGdlBodTTniTenity 
seems  to  require  no  evidence  of  mastery  of  the  mother  toogoe 
beycHid  that  shown  in  the  matriealatun  eTamhiation,  except,  I 
presume,  in  so  &r  as  deamess  and  intelli^b3ity  of  eTprwJon 
will  be  donanded  in  the  answering  td  the  questions  set  in  other 
Babjeet& 

In  theoretical  and  ^iplied  ectmomies  (inclnding  economie 
histoiy),  the  pi^ters  of  Krmingham  are  much  snbdinded ;  for 
instancy  epeeial  pt^ters  are  aawgoed  to  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  StatisticB.  to  Beonomie  Theoiy,  and  to  Commerce,  under  iriiidi 
last  heading  is  ewnprised  wM-k  in  cnnmerdal  geography  aa  wdl 

*  With  nfmnea  to  tfce  TtOtAaimK,  Oh  MrtMMt  aiit  fc>  BBfliillr 
Pflttig  thrt«B)ywMigwgil—giyhMM|^T;swegBdTW*ifc»^ 
■Miifid^  MM  i<  tte  araaane  and  MaaMRMl  WKk^  sad  a  llnd  Iv  (^tt^  ■" 
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as  in  economic  histoiy  and  theory.  London  has  adopted  a  less 
conspicuous  claasifieation,  though  probably  covering  as  mudi 
economic  ground,  if  not  more,  and  employs  but  the  three  head- 
ings— Principles  of  E^nomics,  Economic  History,  Public  Adminia- 
tration  and  Finance.  Howerer,  the  Birmingham  arrangement 
may  be  the  more  attractive  to  the  commercial  mind.  London, 
it  will  be  observed,  seta  a  special  paper  in  Commercial  Geography, 
as  well  as  in  Kconomic  History,  and  also  an  essay  paper  upon  an 
economic  sabject.  The  requiremente  of  Victoria  in  this  group, 
assuming  that  the  candidate  takes  two  foreign  languages,  are 
much  more  limited,  only  two  papers  being  then  set  in  two 
subjects  chosen  out  of  the  following  five — Political  Science, 
Eoooomic  Theory,  Commercial  Iaw,  Commenual  Geography,  and 
Economic  History. 

In  Commerdal  Law,  the  requirements  of  each  university  are 
quite  modest  Birmingham  places  a  compulsory  test  of  one 
paper  in  the  Third  Year  examination,  London  an  optional  test  of 
one  paper  in  the  Final  examination,  and  Yiotoria  likewise  (but  if 
two  Foreign  Languages  be  taken  and  Political  Economy,  only 
one  out  of  the  three  papers — Economic  History,  Commercial 
Geography,  and  Commercial  Law — can  be  selected). 

Commercial  Geography  is  not  assigned  separate  papers  in  the 
Birmingham  examinations,  but,  as  previously  remarked,  enters 
into  the  "  Commerce  "  papers,  to  what  extent  time  alone  can 
show.  Victoria  sets  an  optional  paper  upon  it  in  the  Final 
examination,  but  London's  treatment  will  perhaps  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  our  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  as  a 
separate  compulsory  paper  is  required,  though  limited  to  the 
.lower  standard  of  the  Intermediate. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  Mathematics  receives  speual  atten- 
tion in  the  "Accounting"  course  of  Birmingham,  and  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mathematics  is  provided 
for,  if  desired,  by  means  of  two  papers  on  the  subject  in  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  alternative  to  other  subjects  (chiefly  Natural 
andTechnological  Science,History,andPoliticalScience).  Neither 
London  nor  Victoria  appear  to  ^ve  any  special  recognition  to 
what  has  roughly  been  termed  "  commercial "  mathematics,  each 
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Batisfying  itself  with  a  couple  of  papers  npon  Pure  Mathematics, 
in  the  Intermediate  examina^on. 

Aeootrntadcy,  as  pievioody  noted,  forms  no  part  of  the  ex- 
aminationa  of  the  Victoria  TJmveraitj,  and  is  given  a  sabordinate 
position  in  those  of  the  University  of  London— one  paper,  in  the 
Final,  the  taking  of  which  necessitates  the  abandonment  of  the 
paper  in  Indastxial  and  Commercial  Law.  Each  of  the  three 
examinations  of  the  University  of  Binningham  contains  one 
paper  upon  this  sabject,  bat,  so  far  as  the  test  of  the  Final  year 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  standard  of  requirements,  that 
standard  is  much  the  same  in  the  two  wiivereities. 

A  brief  summary  will  now  indicate  the  relation  of  each  of  the 
above  nnivemty  courses  to  the  scheme  of  commercial  education 
suggested  by  commerdal  men,  and  tabnlated  on  pp.  16, 17.  How 
far  tJie  work  of  each  lecture  course  covera,  or  fails  to  cover,  the 
detailed  reqttiroments  is  an  interesting  question,  which  it  is 
hardly  wise  to  discuss  until  further  information  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  cotuses  is  available.  Omitting  additional 
subjects,  I  find  that  the  Birmingham  degree  provides  for  tests 
in  two  Foreign  Languages,  in  £oonomic8,  in  Commercial  Law, 
in  Accountancy,  in  Mathematics,  and  indirectly  in  Commercial 
Qet^p^hy,  but  makes  no  direct  provision  for  any  test  in  the 
motiier  tongue  beyond  that  required  in  tiie  general  answering 
of  qnestioos.  The  Victoria  degree  (by  a  j^stem  of  options) 
enables  candidates  to  take  papera  in  two  Foreign  Languages,  in 
Eccmomies,  in  Commercial  Law,  in  Mathematics,  bat  not  in  Com- 
mercial Qeogr^hy  (unless  Commercial  Law  be  omitted),  nor  in 
Aceoontancy.  A  somewhat  elaborate  test  in  Uie  mother  tongue 
b  provided  in  the  form  of  papers  on  English  Literature,  which 
include  some  essay  work.  The  London  degree  ioeludes  papers 
in  Eeonomis,  in  Commercial  Law,  in  Commercial  Geography,  and 
in  Mathematics,  bat  not  in  Accountancy,  unless  Commercial  Law 
be  (noitted;  its  test  in  two  Foreign  Languages  is  liioited  to 
written  tiaoslation  from  the  languages  into  English,  and  there 
is  no  oral  examination  as  in  the  otiier  d^^rees.  An  indirect  test 
in  English  is  provided  for  by  the  setting  of  an  essay  paper 
dealing  with  an  economic  topic. 
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Clearly  the  requirements  of  the  Birmingham  d^jree  are 
more  nearly  in  harmony  with  the  professed  wishes  c^  the  great 
bulk  of  commercial  men,  having  any  interest  in  the  qaestion, 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  degrees.  The  greater  attention 
that  can  be  given  to  modem  languages  under  the  Victoria 
curriculum  will  cause  many  business  men,  no  doubt,  to  prefer 
that  course  to  the  London  one,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  economic 
work  that  the  taking  of  a  second  language  entails :  perhaps  the 
elasticity  of  the  scheme  may  also  be  in  its  favour.  Though  the 
London  courae  may  not  be  so  "  practical,"  nor,  at  present,  so  moch 
appreciated  by  commercial  men,  as  that  of  Birmingham,  yet  it 
seems  to  possess  a  greater  unity  and  coherency  of  arrangement, 
and,  in  laying  emphasis  upon  general  principles,  to  pursue  a 
more  scientific  line  of  development ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  training  and  mental  discipline  afforded  by  tiie  nature  of  its 
studies  will  be  of  a  particularly  valuable  chuacter  to  those 
intended  for  responsible  portions  in  industrial  and  commeroal 
pursuits. 

Beudes  the  main  subjects  named  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
other  more  general  oonrses  and  several  alternatives  enter  into 
the  syllabuses  of  the  three  degrees  under  discosdon,  a  conspectus 
of  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the  following  taUe.  Matriculation 
requirements  are  omitted,  the  preparation  for  the  same  being 
generally  carried  on  at  school,  and,  in  any  case,  being  of  a  pre- 
liminaiy  nature. 

Beyond  the  work  thus  provided,  both  London  and  Victoria 
have  established  Honours  Schools  in  Economic  and  Political 
Science,  specially  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  future  business 
men.  The  scope  of  these  two  schools  will  be  gathered  from  the 
details  ^ven  in  the  appended  table.  The  Intermediate  exami- 
nation of  the  Ordinary  degree  most  precede  the  Final  examina- 
tion of «the  Honours  degree  in  the  University  of  London;  in 
Victoria,  either  the  Intermediate  (ordinary)  B.A.  must  be  passed, 
or  certificates  be  presented  of  having  attended  approved  courses 
of  study,*  in  subjects  other  than  those  of  the  Honours  school, 

■  StichcotiiBMmiirtkTenige,  during  the  fintindBecond  AcmdemicTwn,  not  len 
than  tU  bonn  a  week,  of  whkA  three  hours  a  week  shall  be  a  language. 
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before  the  Hcuoors  exanuiiati<m  can  be  taken.  Tbe  connei  for 
the  Intennediste  &Se.  (LnuL)  and  Intaimediate  BM  (Tiet) 
have  been  preTioosly  ontiined. 

BEQUIRBHBNTS  FOK  THB  HONODBS  DBORKES  itlSAIt  MXAMl' 
NATION)  IK  ECONOMIC  AND  POUHCAL  SCIKHCB. 


PnbBc  Adminutiatko  and  Vtaaaet    1 
B«m^(Bi»oaiik    or    FoIiticd>  ^ 

Uadern  European  HutoiT,  HKh  cat-\ , 
tarf  •■        /' 

OneaolyeetHledcdfiomalirtoften  1 
[Boonooiic  Theonr.  Medueval 
ScoDonuc  Hifbnj,  UodMn  Beo- 
noauc  HittofT,  Hubx7  of  Piditiad 
IdeM,  PabUo  Adoiiiuctratioa, 
Buibmc  and  Cmreoer,  iDtema- 
tkNudTradfeTiaauport,  luaraooi, 
Statutkal  Tlteoir  and  Pnwtice.] 
A  knowledgs  ol  Frendi  aad 
QenoaB  auUwi^  aad  Frendi  and 
a«rauui  tramlaHcn  reaiitred  in 
tbe  pftn  at  tbe  wAtdM  sobjoct. 


ItrcainniiM  aad  Co— utiaJ  Oa^l 


BcoooBDC  HMtofy  • 
Modem  Bwopean  ButofT  (U0»-1  \ 
igOO>arAMintHitfan         ..f* 


The  natore  of  the  special  subjects,  which  it  is  intended  the 
Honours  eommercial  Btndents  of  Victoria  University  shall  diooae 
fran,  is  ftirtiier  explained  in  a  Proapectiu  o/Ae  Coarae$  in  Higher 
Commercial  Education,  lately  issued  by  tbe  Owens  CoQega— 
Banking,  Foreign  Trade,  Railway  Tnn^Kirtation.  InduBtrial 
Or^ganiaation,  and  the  CDtt<Hi  Industry  being  indicated  as 
suitable  Bubjeets. 

In  bothachemes  the  eommetdal  student  has  oertainly  beoi 
wdl  looked  after,  almost  too  well  peclt^ie.  For  it  must  b« 
remembered  that  the  degree  to  be  obtained  i^  after  all,  one  in  an 
Honoun  School  of  Econonie  and  Politieal  Science.  Astodentof 
Victoria  Univernty  might  choose,  for  his  ten  peters,  two  upon 
"  The  Cotton  Indtieby,"  three  in  Commercial  Law,  one  in  UodOTD 
History,  and  so  confine  any  test  in  general  economics  to  one 
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paper  in  Political  Science,  one  in  Economic  BiBtory,  and  some- 
tliiQg  less  than  two  in  Economic  Theory  (a  part  o£  these  two 
papers  being  ooncerned  with  commercial  geography).  If  the 
Honours  school  were  one,  say,  of  applied  economics  and  com* 
merce  (I),  the  consistency  of  permitting  such  a  choice  might  pass 
muster.  The  basic  principles  of  economic  science,  including,  for 
the  moment,  economic  history  and  pc^tical  science,  are  not  so 
limited,  either  in  extent  or  importance  as  to  he  able  to  be  aatia- 
factorUy  covered  (for  such  is  the  supposition  implied  in  the  title 
of  the  Honours  school)  within  four  papers.  I  would  advocate  a 
severe  restriction  of  the  options  that  permit  such  a  course  to  be 
taken,  and  the  laying  of  much  greater  emphasis  upon  general 
facte,  principles,  and  methods,  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  commercial,  are  nevertheless  of  more  vital 
importance  to  conmiercial  men  than  an  elaborate  and  over-nice 
academic  knowledge  of  the  details  of  semi-technical  subjects, 
for  a  true  appreciation  of  which  an  arduous  and  prolonged  pre- 
liminary tiaining  in  economic  foundations  is  essential.  Out  of 
a  total  of  ten  papers  set  for  the  Honours  examination  in  this 
school,  four  papers  could  well  be  divided  between  the  Theory  of 
Economics  (including  applications  of  statistical  methods)  and 
the  History  of  Economic  Doctrine,  two  given  to  the  very  wide 
and  (commercially)  very  valuable  field  of  the  Economic  History 
of  England,  two  to  FoUtical  Science,  including  public  finance, 
and  one  to  an  essay  requiring  a  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  some  problem  in  butory  or  doctrine,  making  a  total  of  nine 
papers.  The  remaining  paper  might  be  devoted  to  such  a 
subject  as  Modem  History,  or  Jurisprudence,  though  if  the  con- 
sideration that  the  economic  history  of  England  deserves  were 
more  fully  recognized,  and  the  extra  paper  assigned  to  the 
comparative  treatment  of  a  particular  period  or  topic  therein 
(demanding,  like  London,  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  principal 
French  and  German  authorities),  eo  much  the  better.^ 

'  Remontbeoptloiii  InApplMdEcoDOiiiIcs,Oeo([Taphr,uidLi*,fn)mU)eTlctoilji 
■jlkbtu,  and,  vithoat  any  material  alteratMHi  of  the  r^ntationt,  the  papen  oonkt 
be  more  Mtiibctorilj  groaped— Eoonomki  (foar  papen),  Bconomio  Hutoiy  (thnt 
papas),  Politkal  Sdence  (<»ie  paper),  Juriaprudeuce  (one  paper),  Hodem  Biitorj 
(me  papeT>   Bat  ai  Modem  Hiitoir  ia  fairlj  nil  tested  fa  tiie  latenoediate 
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No  doubt  objection  will  be  niade  that  a  scheme  of  thia  kind, 
omitting  important  oommerdai  sabjects,  snch  as  law,geogr^hy, 
and  so  on,  is  not  adapted  at  all  to  the  reqoirementa  of  fatore 
business  men.  Bat  the  sort  of  education  the  oommenual  people 
have  called  for  is  already  provided  in  the  ordinary  degree 
courses  previously  deaeribed,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have 
shown  interest  in,  or  desire  for,  any  other  special  modification 
of  the  university  cnrricalunL  Possibly  the  ooostmetora  of  the 
syllaboaea  of  the  new  Hononis  schools  have  ventured  to  detei^ 
mine  for  themselves  what  the  requiremente  and  desires  of  their 
mercantile  neighbours  ought  to  be^for  what  good  ?  Adiqjtt  the 
Honours  School  of  Economic  Science  as  one  will,  provided  that 
tiie  name  and  professed  standard  of  the  course  are  not  altogether 
belied,  there  will  be,  at  any  time,  comparatively  few  commercial 
stadentfl  (those,  that  is,  actually  preparing  for  the  daily  eonfltet 
of  the  indastiial  and  commercial  arena)  who  will  follow  it« 
studies.  For,  as  commercial  students,  what  spedal  advantages 
do  they  obtain  from  such  a  coarse  as  the  one  (Victoria)  upon 
the  conndeiation  of  which  this  discussion  has  arisen.  They  are 
already  (or  can  be)  furnished  with  a  suffident  amount  of  general 
modem  history  in  the  Intermediate  course,  therefore  the  valae 
of  an  additional  historical  paper  in  the  Final  is  not  of  over- 
whelming  commercial  importance  to  them.  No  greater  develop- 
ment  of  mathematical  ability  is  secured  than  the  Ordinary 
course  makes  compulsory.  Their  commercial  law  is  not  different 
from  that  for  whieh  the  same  ordinary  course  makes  preparation 
— the  detailed  knowledge  of  a  special  course  only  a  lawyer 
would  require.  By  reason  of  the  extra  presatire  of  economic 
and  technical  subjects,  their  Final  (Honours)  examination  doea 
not  demand  from  them  any  more  thorongh  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  tluui  is  insisted  npon  in  the  moderate  requirements  of 
the  Intermediate  B.A.  The  academic  treatment  of  the  two 
spedal  sabjects  is  likely  to  involve  an  amount  of  historical  and 
atgomraitative  disquisition,  much  of  which  would  be  of  litUe 
permanent  value  to  them  as  strictly  commercial  students.    The 

yuminition,  Um  pramt  pi^er  mi^t  wdl  ^ve  my  to  m  MktitioMl  one  tn 
PoUtial  SdMwe. 
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cbief  adroQtc^^o  that  future  bnsiness  men  would  derive  from 
auch  a  oonrse,  as  compared  with  that  leading  to  the  Ordinary 
degree,  would  be  the  superior  mental  trainiiig  resulting  from 
the  carefol  and  systematio  stndy  of  the  major  sabjects  of  the 
university  examination.  Yet  can  such  a  course  afford  the 
highest  bind  of  mental  training  ?  It  is  more  than  problematical. 

Now  may'I  suggest  that  an  Honours  School  of  Economics,  con- 
centrating its  attention  upon  a  thorough  and  sdentific  study  of 
the  subject,  investigating  and  comparing  its  facts  and  doctrines 
BO  as  to  establish  a  firm  fouiidatiou  for  future  applications  of  the 
general  principles  evolved,  its  scope  restricted,  or  largely  so,  to 
its  own  field  of  work,  would  affcffd  a  training  far  saperior  to  that 
of  any  hybrid  quasi>oc(»komic  assortinent  of  studies  ?  Further, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  mental  self-relianoe,  independence  of 
reasoning,  logical  sequence  of  thought,  capacity  for  detail,  and  yet 
breadth  of  view,  likely  to  be  developed  by  the  unravelling  of 
the  difficult  and  perplexing  problems  springing  up  in  every  part 
of  such  work,  are  of  incalculable  importance,  for  that  matter,  to 
every  man,  but  conspicuously  to  those  who  are  required  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  commercial  and  industrial  leadership^  The 
sacrifice  of  a  certain  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  would 
be  of  small  loss  to  those  men  in  comparison  with  the  great  gain 
of  a  mental  equipment  of  this  kind.  However,  regulations  like 
those  of  the  Victoria  d^pree,  requiring  a  ceriiificate  (or  certificates  ) 
in  approved  subjects  other  than  the  ones  appearing  in  the  teats 
of  the  Honours  papers,  assure  a  certain  acquaintance  with  other 
studies,  which,  if  thought  really  necessary,  could  easily  be  made 
to  cover  a  couple  of  foreign  languages  (with  oral  work),  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  and  even  commercial  law.  In  fact, 
the  certificate  of  the  intermediate  B.A.  (Vict.)  includes  all 
these  subjects  except  the  last  two,  which,  for  oommermal 
students  taking  an  Honours  course,  might  form  an  alternative 
to  Lal»n. 

This  criticism  does  not  apply  with  exactly  the  same  force  to 
tiie  Honours  course  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the  greater 
attenUoD  g^ven  to  economics  in  the  Intermediate  B.Sc.  partially 
exeoses  the   limitations  of  the  Final  Honours  papers.      No 
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eomiiiereU  ge(^r^>hy  cv  ecHDmeroal  law  is  mllowed  to  ftppeu 
in  tli6  final  flTii  mi  nation ;  ottt  of  tiw  t*™^  puMsa  ni  tberaiii,  ona 
IB  dovoted  to  modem  history,  fbor  to  the  genenl  prinetplaa  of 
eoonomie  and  pditical  seieoe^  and  four  to  a  mon  adTiaeed 
treatment  of  gomal  theixy  or  liistoty,  or  to  a  tadmieal  aabjeet 
like  insaranee  or  bwuportaticHL  The  nKolatiana  innt  iqK»  a 
thcNPongh  reading  knovledge  of  Froieh  and  Oennan,  ihoi^  aot 
tondiing  the  onJ  vork  naebed  by  Victoria  through  i^  Intov 
mediata  examinatitm.  ComlHmng  the  pifwis  ol  both  the  Intet^ 
mediate  and  the  thai  (Kmoon)  eximinationa,  thne  lenlta  a 
total  c£  eigfateeo  papers,  vhieh  may  be  elaanfied  as  fidknra: 
General  EcooomicB  and  PoUtieal  Scienee,  tm  papn* ;  Applied 
EetHiomies,  four  papers  (which,  howerer,  may  be  taken  in  the 
preceding  group) ;  Matiionaties  (Intermediate^  two  p^MiB ; 
Commercial  aeagTaphy(Inte]inediate),<»iepaper;  HodanHistaiy 
(Final),  one  paper.  In  this  diapontdcm  of  papar^  emphau  is 
undeniably  laid  npon  general  [Mindples ;  still,  I  think  that*  in 
the  final  examination,  the  change  of  two  nX  the  loar  papers  od 
the  selected  subject  into  a  fnrtiier  eompolsoty  test  in  fii^ish 
Economic  History,  and  a  divisi<m  ol  the  remaining  two  between 
EconMnic  Theory  and  Fditical3eiaice(PnbIicAdministratian  and 
nnance)  wonld  render  the  coarse  preparing  for  the  degree  more 
thorough  and  mcs«  valuable  io  the  student,  be  he  deairoos  a[ 
poiBuing  a  commercial  occupation,  ae  of  undertaking  economic 
researeh.  Certain  aspeeta  of  traaqioit,  bankinj^  and  cnrreney, 
industrial  tnganization,  and  Ednular  sobjeets,  necessarily  receive 
swne  attentitm  in  general  economies,  and  thor  dahmate  handling 
is  by  no  means  an  eaeential  part  of  the  edoeatim  of  a  commewial 
student.  So  far  as  the  purely  eeonomie  student  derirea  to 
specialize  in  the  same,  soeb  tvanehes  natorally  fall  into  the 
category  irf  port-graduate,  rathw  than  of  ondergnduate  studies. 
In  ccasdnsion,  if  this  p^>er  causes  eonmderatian  to  be  given 
to  the  idea  that  the  q>ecial  comporate  instmctJfKi  a^iparently 
derired  by  eommereial  men  should  be  restricted  to  the  conrBes 
and  exuninations  of  the  ordinary  degna,  and  that  the  Honours 
scdiool  of  eeonomie  sdenee  shonld  be  freed  from  the  burden  of 
undesiraUe   extraneous  or  technical  subjects  so  that  its  title 
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may  be  jusUBed  b;  a  general  and  scientifically  arranged  survey 
of  ita  professed  field  of  work ;  if,  in  fine,  the  previoos  discussion 
helps  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  an  Honours  School  of  Economic 
Science,  rationally  organized,  requires  no  adaj^Uon  to  commer- 
cial requirements — the  very  oatore  of  its  studies  ensuring  a 
most  effectual  kind  of  commercial  training  withont  any  novel 
arrangement  of  courses — and  that  stich  arrangements  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  also  calculated,  as  involving  insuffident 
training  in  general  principles  and  methods,  to  encourage  economic 
sci<dism,  the  writer  will  be  more  than  satisfied.  And  as  he  con- 
cludes his  treatment  of  a  thorny  controversial  snbject,  it  is  with 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  reading  and  appreciating  the  other 
side  of  the  argument. 

Eenest  Bitson  Dewsnup. 
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CO-OPERATION  AND  THE  POOa 

JOT  a  DMHurait  too  soon  has  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  CoK^twatdve  TTnum  of  Qreat  Britoio, 
spoken  oat  in  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Sodetie^  Annual 
(of  last  year),  calling  attrition  to  the  fact  that  Co-operatioD,  •■ 
at  present  practised  in  this  oonntty,  fuls  to  do  more  than  a 
very  little  for  "the  poor;"  that  it  has  become  ezelnsiv^ 
conferring,  indeed,  great  benefits,  bot  reserving  sod)  altogetb^ 
for  "  the  well-to-do  artisan,"  and  leaving  "  the  poor,'  the  pe<^le 
for  whom  it  was  specifically  intended,  praetieally  oot  in  the 
ec^  Take  this  charge  with  all  reserves — aeensations  are  i^  to 
be  overstated.  It  still  amoonta  to  a  lamentable  nmfeflBion  of 
&ilnie,  as  grave  an  indicbnent  as  eonld  be  laonehed  against 
the  movement  For  oo-opetati<Mi  which  does  nothing  for  the 
poor  is  like  a  missicMiaiy  society  which  makes  no  ecmveris,  or  a 
court  of  law  which  administers  no  jnstiee. 

Hie  charge,  ss  it  happens,  is  not  new.  It  mnst  be  &miliar, 
am<Hig  other  people,  to  readers  of  the  Economic  Beview. 
It  has  been  pat  forward  before,  l^  others  than  Mr.  Gray,  but 
only  to  be  met  each  time  by  tiioee  in  office  in  the  Unico  with  a 
flat  denial  of  its  tmth.  In  seeming  refntation,  the  annual 
balance  sheets  were  tiiamphantly  pointed  to^  showing  each 
year  a  new  aece8Bi<ni  of  strength — ^larger  membetship,  more 
bosinesB,  more  capital,  more  profits.  No  soeh  doiial  will  any 
longer  be  possible,  now  that  Mr.  Gray  has  spoken.  Here  are 
his  words : — 

*'It  ouinot  be  said  that  oo-operadoa  hat  jet  mooeeded  in  Miy 
large  d^rea  ia  laying  hnld  of  the  verj  poor,  and  benefited  them 
1^  its  operations.  Ttie  great  bnik  of  the  membership  of  the  eo- 
opentive  movenunt  bebngs  to  the  well-to-do  artisan  class."  The 
movfOMnt  .  .  .  has  lost  sight  of  the  great  um  which  Owen  had  in 
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view,  which  wkS,  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  memhera  of  the  commnnity 
b;  recognizing  the  forces  and  circamstaQces  which  governed  their 
lives.  .  .  •  MemlierB  mftke  no  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  poor  (for 
whom  co-operation  was  fonndod)  ...  are  taking  advantage  of  its 
bene&ts." 

The  movement  hu,  in  fact,  no  message  for  the  poor,  ezeept 
it  be  this,  qooted  by  Hr.  Gray :  "  Provide  yourselves  with 
money,  and  then  yoa  can  make  your  purchases  at  our  oo- 
operative  shop  and  obtain  co-operative  benefits," — which  means, 
**  banns,"  Short  of  tliat,  "  the  comfortable,  prosperous-looking 
eooperator "  gets  from  co-operation  what  he  wants ;  "  the  lean, 
Btarved-looking,  ill-clad  man"  is  refused.  "Where,"  so  asks 
Mr.  Gray,  "  is  the  equity  in  this,  and  where  the  boasted  power 
of  co-operation  to  help  the  poor  ? "  Evidently  "the  enthusiasm 
and  ideals  of  the  foimders  have  not  always  been  maintained.  .  .  . 
There  is  apathy  all  round,  and  no  earnest  conviction  or  faith  in 
the  adaptability  of  co-operation  to  solve  the  social  problems 
that  confront  us  to-day." 

When  this  is  sfud,  who  is  to  gainsay  Mr.  Qray,  who,  in  his 
official  capacity  knows  British  co-operation  better  than  any  one 
else  ?  The  indictment  obviously  is  the  more  severe  because  we 
know,  from  what  is  now  happening  abroad  and  from  what  has 
in  the  past  happened  in  this  country,  that  co-operation  itself 
cannot  be  in  findi  m  Um  matter,  sinee  ao-openrtton  has  shown 
phunly  enough,  and  many  times  over,  that  it  eaii  benefit  the 
poor  freely,  and  does  so.  The  Baiffeiaea  co-operator,  the  foreign 
"  Sodalist "  and  **  Catholic  "  co-operators,  make  it  their  specific 
object  to  help  the  very  poor,  down  to  the  beggar  jon  the  dong- 
hill,  and  succeed  brilliantly.  Our  own  "Rochdale  pioneers" 
started  in  abject  poverty.  They  helped  themselves  and  many 
others  as  destitute,  and  in  the  end  converted  those  poor  wage- 
earners  into  the  present  "  well-to-do  artisans."  No  blame  can, 
therefore^  attach  to  the  principle.  It  must  be  our  application  of 
it  which  must  be  in  ^uilt. 

The  matter  is  one  full  of  soual  importance,  alike  from  a 
working  class  and  from  a  general  point  of  view,  well  meriting 
attention.    Let  nn  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  facts.    We 
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■hall  (hen  be  in  a  WUer  poution  to  oxuider  Mr.  Gray's 
BuggesUtKis  as  to  remediML 

Th«n  can  be  no  doobt  (hat  Hr.  Qny's  diagoous  of  (h» 
actual  state  of  (hings  is  aeeoraie.  Se«Dg  what  is  his  <dBeial 
podtim,  it  is  not  altogether  mrprisng  that  he  does  not  go  into 
etiology,  bat  contents  hima^lf  with  tamfly  duKHiieling  what  he 
has  obserred.  As  mattets  stsod,  howeTW,  it  is  not  cUfficolt  to 
discern  the  nnderiying  causes  of  tte  present  ini«t^i*f.  Co-opera- 
tion nnqoesUonably  started  well,  wUh  its  aim  deariy  set  before 
it,  and  an  ample  foroe  of  enthnmasiA  to  pn^d  iL  Bat  at  an 
early  ptunt  on  its  coarse,  unfortunately,  it  deviated  fton  the 
straight  line.  The  angle  <A  deriatioi  was  at  first  Tery 
acute ;  the  departure  mnst  have  seemed  slight  in  the  extreme. 
Hovever,  farther  progression  has  naturally  widened  the  diver* 
genoe,  and  broQ^t  the  movement  to  its  [seaent  dangerona 
pwnL  There  was,  of  eoorse,  no  special  vidoosneas  hi  all  this 
aberratitni— probably,  mA  evesx  conscionaneaa  of  a  fault  It 
waa  simply  a  matter  of  logical  sequence,  an  inevitable  consa- 
qaenoe  fixon  a  first  false  move. 

At  its  first  start,  eo-operatirai  must  aeeessarily  be^  with 
mxppiy — at  a  time  when  nothing  was  more  urgently  wanted 
than  protection  against  extortionate  and  fraodolent  trade, 
Adultentitn  and  overebaiges  were  rife,  and  the  ignnanee  of  the 
poor  in  respect  of  standard  quality  and  market  prices  waa 
mercilessly  exploited.  Even  apart  from  such  eonsideratitHi, 
supply  mnst  necessarily  be  the  first  step  taken,  the  first  foun- 
dation laid,  because  only  by  its  means  could  the  reqoimte  funds 
be  obtained.  There  was  "  enthonaun  "  then  in  the  movonmt, 
aa  Hr.  Gray  reminds  us,  and  the  movement  eonaeqoently  went 
merrily  forward.  It  was  not  a  question  merely  of  cheap  or 
gmoine  tea  and  sugar,  or  a  bonus  to  be  found  to  a  eostomei's 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  ori^^nal  pioneers  and  those 
who  followed  their  lead  looked  upon  oo-operation  as  a  power 
which  ma  to  r^ienerate  the  world,  exalt  every  valley,  make 
fiaud  and  extortion  impossible,  not  only  by  setting  up  irreostible 
competition,  but  also  by  training  people  to  respect  themselves 
and  obey  their   consdeneee,  by  making  edncation  oniversil 
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and  abolishing  inequalitiofl,  and,  in  general,  liy  bringing  the 
millennintn  a  good  bit  nearer.  Those  were  high  aims.  How- 
ever, noble  as  they  might  be,  the  practical  be^ooing  must  be 
made  witii  pooada,  sbillinge  and  penca  It  was  made.  And,  as 
a  resnlt,  supply  was  found  to  be  suoceBsfal  beyond  onytiiing 
that  had  been  evea  dreamt  of.  The  poor  "  lean,  starved-Jooking, 
ill-clad"  working  man  soon  became  the  aleek  "well-to-do 
artisan  " — a  aemi-lxyu/rgeois — snch  a  man  as,  probably,  so  Car  as 
material  results  are  concerned,  none  of  the  original  pioneors 
would  have  cared  to  stir  a  finger  (or,  inasmuch  as  be  would 
be  perfectly  competent  to  look  after  his  own  intereets.  The 
struggling,  little  back-street  store  developed  into  the  palatial 
warehouse,  and  in  due  course  into  the  princely  establishment  of 
a  wholesale  souety.  Nothing,  proverbially,  succeeds — nothing, 
unfortunately,  commends  itself  to  un-Catonic  human  judgment 
— like  success.  Here  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  true  philoso- 
pher's stone  discovered,  the  secret  revealed  how  to  bring  riches 
to  the  poor  I  And  it  was  a  secret  which  appealed  with  quite 
peculiar  force  to  the  average  Briton.  For  we  are  by  race  and 
constitution  every  one  of  us  prone  to  trading  ways  of  thinking 
and  trading  ambitions.  There  is  not  more  surely  the  proverbial 
"Tartar"  concealed  in  every  Russian  than  there  is  a  "shop- 
keeper," calculating  and  greedy,  in  every  Briton.  We  absdutely 
take  credit  for  this,  and  consider  it  a  merit.  We  laugh  at  the 
foreigners  who  grow  enthusiastic  over  ideals  and  look  beyond 
the  narrow  horizon  visible  to  our  feeble  eyes  for  some  world- 
r^enerating  scheme,  which  appears  to  ourselves  as  distant  as 
the  moon.  Self-«ufficiently  we  dap  our  hands  upon  onr  pockets, 
and  eongratulate  ourselves  upon  understanding  better  what  is 
the  genuine  good  to  be  obtained,  and  what  the  test  of  its  good- 
ness : — "  la  there  money  in  it  ? "  Manifestly  there  was  "  money  " 
—money  in  plenty — in  distributive  co-operation.  Accordingly, 
in  obedience  to  the  familiar  stock-exchange  maxim,  we  deter- 
mined to  "run  profits  and  cut  losses."  Supply  was  "run"  fcnrall 
that  it  was  worth.  Riches  increased,  and  we  set  our  hearts  upon 
them ;  the  ideal  aims  of  the  Rochdale  gospel — "  losses  "  as  yet, — 
that  is  education,  production,  credit,  home  eoloniee,  hoasJng 
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operations — might  serve  very  well  as  a  showy  inseripticm  on  oar 
banner.  So  they  were  ecxiBcientionsly  kept  <m  the  prognunine  I 
But  supply  was  the  form  o£  oM^ention  to  be  "  run." 

From  that  time  fwward  the  official  programme  of  oo* 
operation  has  come  to  be  practically  limited  to  supply.  Other 
forma  were  systematically  discountenanced,  at  most  tolerated, 
and  persistently  warned  that  their  proper  place  must  eventnally 
be  at  the  back  of  the  Yietor's  car,  in  serritnde  to  supply.  "He 
policy  has  proved  sooeeasfnl.  Our  oo-operat(n'  has  grown  rich. 
He  is  thoroughly  satisfied.  But  torn  to  Ur.  Gray's  paper,  and 
hear  the  other  part  c^  the  tale !  A  high  wall  has  been  bnilt  ap, 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  between  the  few  working  men  intended 
originally  to  be  the  vanguard  of  their  dass,  who  have  made 
their  ciy  within  the  pale,  and  those  many  more  who  are  left 
oatsid&  There  is  no  touch,  no  oonunm  feeling  between  the  two. 
The  "poor,"  as  Mr.  Gray  puts  it^  have  not  the  c^todty  for  so 
much  as  "  hearing  the  cry  "  which  is  addressed  to  tiiem  ;  "  and 
did  they  hear  it,  they  conld  not  understand  it"  And  the 
wealthy  are  so  mnch  in  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  their 
po(»:er  whilom  cUss-matea,  that,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  suc- 
cessful oo-operation,  Mr.  Gray  is  compelled  to  own  that  "  sodal 
mistdonariee  "  are  necessary  "to  ascertain  the  positton(^  the  poor, 
and  obtain  an  insight  into  their  peculiar  requirements,"  and  so 
leatn  to  "  understuid  the  difficulties  and  tenmtations  to  which 
they  are  exposed."  Surely  here  we  have  a  dismal  sequel  to 
the  old  exhilarating  promises  of  breaking  down  class  barriets 
and  estaUishing  univenal  nni<m !  That  is  not  all.  Even  the 
select  company  of  those  directly  benefited  have  become  depraved. 
"  Many  professed  co-operators  are  only  partial  supporters  of  the 
movement;  they  are  co-operators  wh^re  it  suits  them  to  be 
sa"  Suoceesfiil  as  they  have  been,  they  "  hesitate  "  to  apply 
(he  prindple  which  has  insured  their  snooess  beyond  that 
elementuy  milehoow  form  which  fills  their  pockets. 

Uam  widespread  mischief  still  may  easily  result  For  our 
success  has,  as  a  matter  of  coutse,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
wwld,  and  made  others  eager  to  follow  where  we  have  matched 
to  vietoy.    They  hope  to  equal  us  by  studying  our  ways,  and 
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faithfoUy,  indiscrimiiuitely  imitating  as.  In  Germany,  in 
JBelgiom,  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain,  we  see  co-operators  readily 
adopting  onr  oi^anization — placing  supply  at  the  head,  a  powerful 
wholesale  society  at  the  centre,  where  it  must  dominate  all 
the  movement^  with  a  prononnced  preference  shown  for  lai^ 
stores,  serving  wide  districts  by  means  of  numerous  branches, 
and  centralization  and  FitBtorianism  throughout. 

AH  this  clearly  is  the  result  of  our  excessive  worship  of  pel£ 
Of  course  our  present  policy  is  not  officially  described  in  this 
way.  There  is  a  very  plausible  plea  put  forward  in  its  defence — a 
plea  which,  in  spite  of  its  transparent  falsity,  it  most  be  assumed 
that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  use  it  believe  to  be  true. 
It  ia  seriously  maintained  that  supply  is  the  only  tana  of 
co-operaUon  which  is  really  " coUeotivist."  And  "collectivism," 
of  course,  however  little  we  may  onderstand  its  meaning,  we 
must  hava  The  argument  apparently  is  this — that  supply,  by 
means  of  its  acquisition  of  the  instruments  of  commoce  and 
production  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of  persons,  naturally  paves 
the  way  fur  that  great  social  conquest  of  all  possesuons  within 
the  country  by  the  community,  which  Socialists  bid  us  look  to 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  tmtii,  whether  that  con- 
summation be  desirable  or  not^  so  far  from  hastening  its  advent, 
the  massing  together  of  large  posaeesions  in  the  hands  of  co- 
operative societies  distinctly  places  a  serious  obstacle  in  its 
way.  FcH-  it  abates  a  new  vested  interest,  which  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  be  bought  out.  And  buying  out  a  co-operative 
society's  interest — so  offers  recently  made  by  the  English  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  to  the  Irish  farmers  who  supply 
its  Irish  dairies  with  milk  show — is  likely  to  prove  a  costly 
process.  Quite  apart  from  this,  all  the  arguments  employed 
by  the  present  leaders  of  cooperation  in  their  invitations  to 
outsiders  to  j(Hn  are  distinctly  of  an  "individualist "  character. 
Our  cty  is  ccmatuitly,  so  writes  Hr.  Gtay,  "  Come  and  join  our 
Bioiw,  aTid  you  VfiU  get  90  mitck  dividend  on  your  pw^Aaeee  !" 
If  this  is  not  an  individualist  ai^ument^  I  do  not  know  what 
is.  However,  the  whole  drift  of  tiiought  and  ataao^here  in 
the  stores  has  become  individualist — and  individualistically  gain* 
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seeking  into  the  bwffun — in  the  extreme.  And  qoite  nctimlly 
BOu  *  /  deal  at  the  storw,"  this  is  what  is  sud.  *  /  dnw  so 
much  dividend."  The  nominRtiTe  ease  <^  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  peiWKi  is  written  large  npcm  all  tranaaetaons.  Hie  indi- 
vidual thinVw  of  himself  in  joiniii^  he  U»iiifc«  of  hintTfl^  in 
dealing,  and  thinks  of  himself— onee  more  taU  ICr.  Gray* — in 
disposing  of  his  profits.  Hie  property  of  the  tode^  is  tiw 
property  of  the  individoals,  with  a  proportkoate  share  in  it 
doe  to  eadi.  "Collectivism"  in  distribotian  is,  in  fucA,  aa 
ahsolate  myth.  Thne  is  at  least  Uxl  times  men  *eol- 
leetiviam " — ^if  we  most  have  the  word — in  fwodaetion,  whieh 
makes  every  tme  of  the  members  think  perpetoally  of  the 
collective  interest  uid  exert  himself  to  [ntMnote  ik  There  is 
ten  times  more  "  collectivism  "  in  credit^  which  ewahie  a  eommon 
fond  and  links  members  together  in  neeenaty  "  aohdarity."  If 
the  plea  of  "  collectivism,"  as  being  embodied  in  snpfdy,  is  noi 
a  mere  mialeading  pretence,  it  argaes  a  want  of  logic  in  those 
who  ose  it  which  shows  how  imperfectly,  onder  the  ptcaent 
rigwne,  co-operative  edncation  has  done  its  wcvk,  at  any  rate 
in  leading  quarters. 

"  Individualism  "  in  itself — as  opposed  to  "  ooUeetivism  " — is, 
however,  not  fay  any  means  the  coont  opon  whidi,  above  all 
others,  (Hke  would  wish  snpply  to  be  judged  exclusively.  What  is 
infinitely  more  sezioiis  is  that  snpply,  practised  by  itself  and 
cnaccompanied  by  saf^oards  which  have  anf(»tanately  not 
been  adq)ted,  i^rpeals,  aa  a  matter  of  oonrse,  not  to  the  hig^r, 
but  to  the  lower,  the  more  sordid,  wAa  of  hnman  nature.  It 
provokes  the  desire  of  "getting."  It  makes  ns  all  eager — - 
and  Heaven  knows  in  the  average  Briton  it  does  not  need  much 
to  do  that — to  add  £  to  £,  to  "run"  the  coneem  for  profit's 
sake.    Hear  Mr.  Qray's  evidence  i — 

**  Id  those  daf  s,  ve  are  told,  it  wu  the  practiee  irf  poor  worlc 
ing-people  to  meet  together  lux  the  porpoM  of  earaeatly  discnsnng 
the  best  means  o(  improving  thmr  position,  and  the  reialt  of  those 

'  "  l^Kj  mvMt  thdr  naasj  entude  tlw  cxustKUra  niurMwit  in  sB  Uudi  of 
qpeealitkw  whid),  in  tbrir  Jadgnent,  mar  be  npsded  to  rstora  ft  Idgh  mts  of 
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discuBsioDs  iraa  the  establlBhmeDt  of  the  cOM>peTattve  movemeiit,  .  .  , 
Nowadays  ire  aseemble  in  our  qnarterly  or  half-yearly  meetings  to 
discoBs  baUDc»«heetB  and  the  proBpeota  of  furtbering  onr  bneinees, 
bat  we  eeldotn  hear  of  meetisgs  being  held  for  the  purpose  'of  making 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  poverty,  or  to  discover  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  to  save  the  lost  wreckage  of  human  life." 

Hear  furthermore  what  managera  of  Bmall,  struggling,  local 
BiareB  have,  frequently  enough,  to  tell  yon !  The  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  was  formed,  aa  we  know,  not  merely  to 
enaUe  a  certun  number  of  substantial  stores,  situated  at  places 
convenient  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  to  purchase  their  supplies 
more  cheaply,  in  very  large  quantities.  Its  main  object  was — 
BO  we  are  perpetually  assured  (and  considerable  stress  was  laid 
upon  this  point  at  Paris  in  1900)— to  enable  aU  oo-operative 
stores,  no  matter  whether  large  or  small,  conveniently  situated 
or  not,  to  purchase  their  goods  at  aheoliUely  the  aame  price,  be 
the  quantity  taken  lai^  or  small,  as  an  encouragement  to 
cooperation.  As,  in  the  case  of  the  savings  buiks,  Mie  profits 
earned  on  the  large  accounts  are,  in  the  interest  of  thrift,  made 
to  compensate  the  losses  sustained,  as  a  matter  (^  course,  on  the 
small — that  is,  the  vast  majority :  so  in  this  society  the  overplus 
realized  on  latge  transactions  was  to  balance  the  deficiency 
inctirred  on  the  small.  That  was  the  "co-operative"  idea. 
However,  we  have  ceased  to  think  "co-operation."  We  now 
think  only  "  balance  sheet."  To  serve  small,  far  away, 
struggling  societies  at  a  loss  might  indeed  encourage  co- 
operation ;  but  it  would  infallibly  spoil  the  balance  sheet.  And 
a  good  balance  sheet  we  must  have !  For  we  have  taken  our 
rank  as  "traders,"  professing  to  compete  with  Lipton's,  and 
Harrod's,  and  the  rest.  And  we  must  be  the  more  exacting 
in  matters  in  which  we  can  exert  pressure,  because,  of  course,  our 
administrators,  being  after  all  only  amateurs,  cannot  be  expected 
— all  Manchester  knows  that — to  equal  their  commercial  rivals 
in  badness  capacity.  Accordingly,  a  good  many  small  societies, 
those  lower  steps  of  the  ladder  by  which  prosperous  co- 
operators  have  risen,  are  not  eerved,  or  served  only  at  prohibiMve 
prices. 
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Now  it  must  be  erideot  thai  eo-opwatioa  cumoi  with  ib- 
panity  attempt  to  aerve  two  nuBten.  U  onnot  Mnv  *  bakuMB 
sheet"  and  "  the  ideal '  at  the  suae  tima.  It  iMiy  Km  the 
former  obseqoioasly,  and  beecMoe  a  tmmk  maee^Jai  JTwitttoA 
enterprise.  Bat  that  can  only  be  done  at  the  Herifiee  of  those 
higher  ums  which  once  in^nred  that  "eothneiiMB,'  on  tV 
abeenoe  of  which  Mr.  Gny  r^i^fully  rouifca. 

Evidently— tesfa  onee  more  Ifr.  J.  C.  Ony— we  haTepneeeded 
veiy  fat  already  on  this  road  to  a  false  '*— tHatirm  We  have 
placed  onr  co-operation  exdnttTcly  "  iqnn  a  buBiiesB  fotHiag^ 
and  that  has  neeessarily  mtailed  farther  eonseipiaKea. 

One  such  conaeqnaiee  is  that  our  disfarihatiTe  etMipentioa 
has  been  in  &e  main  eooeentrated  in  laige  stom^  to  the  dis- 
cooragemeat  of  small,  which  nsed  formeriy  to  moUipty  at  a 
steady  Tat&  That  is,  at  pveaen^  ext4Jled  as  a  distinct  Hcrit. 
From  a  mere  bomneaa  pmnt  of  view,  ot  eoatw,  this  is  ahaohitdy 
as  it  should  be.  There  can,  in  bet,  be  no  two  opinions  en  the 
matter.  Judged  fran  a  bnaineas  point  cC  view,  the  ereatiao  of 
huge  stores,  in  whidi  oast  of  man^emcnt  Bay  be  coDpariiively 
reduced,  supply  of  goods  cheapened,  in  whidi  tnde  mast  he  leas 
variable,  profits  larger  and  more  certain,  appean  as  the  one  toad 
to  SDocesa.  Socees  would,  indeed,  be  evai  moce  *"^'*-*'<  still 
if  ve  could  only  bring  oarsGlves  not  to  shiver  a  the  brinlc  of 
logical  ctmnsten^,  make  only  one  bite  of  oar  deny,  and  torn 
oar  ooK^terative  concern  at  inee  into  a  joint-atack  euMpauj. 
"  Yoa  have  no  idea  how  thai  has  improved  baripwa*  So  aud 
to  me  the  i^mfging  director  of  one  of  the  fangeafc  whilani  en- 
operative  institutiims  abroad,  recently  eonverted  inioaeoaqiaay. 
"  We  direeton  are  left  to  do  things  abatJntdy  as  we  please;  no 
one  thinks  of  interfering;  the  genoal  meeting  have  become  a 
pore  formality;  and  so  long  as  we  serve  everyone  and  paya 
good  dividend,  all  the  wtx-ld  is  satisfied." 

Ay;  bnt  thatis  not  oo-opemtioa.  Dividend,  mere  tiad^ and 
easy  management  are  not  what  otMipeiative  stores  were  created 
for.  Thur  main  object  was  to  he  to  jnovide  inilitnlJans  tar  the 
education  c€  the  poor — education  in  the  widest  aowe  of  the 
woid — education  in  everyday   eeoDomies  even  more  than  ID 
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Bcientific  sabjeots — ednoation  BXioh  as  wottld  enable  them  to 
make  a  good  fight  in  the  vorid  and  raise  themBelves  and  their 
dasa  by  degrees  to  the  more  favoured  position  of  "their  bettera." 
Trade  and  easy  management  might,  03  it  happens,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  co-operation  has, 
as  Lord  Mayor  Tioy  the  other  day  reminded  co-operators  at 
Manchester,  one  ciroamstance  in  its  favoor  which  secures  it  an 
immense  advantage,  and  bo  makes  np  even  for  suoh  very  nn- 
boBineasIike  vagaries  as  commercial  Manchester  will  have  it 
that  onr  co-operative  manages  are,  as  amateors,  often  enoogh 
betrayed  into.  It  is  no  difficult  matter,  so  said  Mr.  Hoy,  to  cany 
on  trade  when  yon  have  a  Urge  fixed  and  certain  custom. 
However,  education  wants  to  be  looked  after.  That  paltry 
8}  per  cent. — very  often  less — carried  to  an  "  educational  purposes 
fund  "  oat  of  annual  |HY>fits,  wherewith  co-operatots  now  salve 
their  consciences,  and  which  provides  tuiUon  in  history,  political 
eeoiunny,  and  the  like, — not  to  mention  occasional  amusement — 
for  such  members  as  chocee  to  take  advantage  of  the  c^pOT- 
tunities  offered,  does  hut  inadequately  satisfy  this  requirement 
The  main  education — education  in  busineaB,  training  to  bnsiness 
habits,  busings  thoughts,  businesalike  calculation — was  to  be 
provided,  and  can  be  provided,  only  in  the  store,  by  members 
being  left  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  They  were  to  do 
what  the  original  Bocbdale  pioneers  did — come  in  from  their 
work,  take  a  turn  at  the  counter  or  the  books,  and  go  home 
better  instrncted  men.  Now,  be  the  large  store  as  valuable  as 
it  will,  from  a  trading  point  of  view — and  no  one  would  wish  it 
to  be  suppressed  where  it  serves  its  purpose, — education  of  this 
sort  is,  for  the  hnmblest  stratum  of  the  population  to  be  acted 
upon  by  co-operation,  to  be  obtained  only  by  perscmal  manage- 
ment in  the  small  store.  The  small  store — economically  speak- 
ing the  elementary  school  of  the  movement — is  for  it  absolutely 
indispensable.  The  large  cannot  be  expected  to  place  itself  at 
the  mercy  of  the  'prentice  hands  of  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry.  The 
small  store  is  not  likely  to  suffer  much  loss.  It  is  the  small 
store,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  the  beginning  of  that  la^ 
trading  eBtablishmentt  with  its  carts  and  horses,  and  its  scores  of 
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brandes.  It  is  the  small  atore  wbidi  has,  hy  its  education,  in 
the  flist  instanoe,  tamed  oat  tiie  managera  and  directors  vho 
now  premde  over  that  snoceashil  bnaineea  done  in  palatial 
mansions.  It  ia  the  small  store  which  has  established  the 
toodi  with  the  poor,  who  have  now  grown  to  be  "  well-to-do 
artJaana  " — and  in  very  many  instances  to  an  even  larger  extent 
than  that  word  indicate^  capitaliste,  and  to  a  lesser  working  men. 
It  is  the  small  store  which  has  filled  the  ranks  of  the  eoKipent- 
tive  army  with  recmita  Onr  {nvsent  co-opentors  have 
ttngratefolly  kicked  tbe  ladder  from  under  their  feet  by  which 
they  themselves  have  risen.  And  now  they  affect  snrprise  at 
being  left  high  and  dry  in  their  comparative  wealth  cm  the  top 
of  their  wall !  If  co-operation  is  to  be  edncational,  if  it  is  to 
spread  oat  its  benefits  among  the  poor,  attract  them,  raise  them, 
emaocipate  them,  there  must  be  small  stores  as  well  as  lai^ 
And  in  no  way  coold  onr  influential  large  stores  employ  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  to  better  purpose  than  in 
becoming  propagating  centres  for  co-operation,  dotting  the 
coontry  around,  not  only  witii  branches,  but,  beyond  the  radius 
of  branches,  with  independent  little  societies,  drawing  tiieir 
first  support  from  them,  just  as  co-operative  banks  in  Italy 
and  France  systematically  surround  themselves  with  little 
village  banks.  You  must  have  seedlings  if  yoa  would  have 
oaks. 

To  what  extent  the  big-store  policy,  now  so  much  in  vogae, 
has  influenced  tbe  co-operative  movement  for  bad  may  be 
gathered  from  the  peculiar  regard  now  paid,  under  its  sway,  to 
caiutol,  and  the  diffoential  respect  meted  out  to  societies 
according  to  their  size.  In  tbe  attitude  taken  up  towards 
capital,  co-operation  has  described  a  complete  volte-face.  We 
nsed  to  be  told  tiiat  it  was  custom  and  labour  which  earned  the 
profit,  and  that  capital  was  only  their  hired  servant,  entitied  to 
a  modest  fixed  wage.  But  now  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  openly  pleads  that  the  profits  jaelded  by  its  workshops 
axe  earned  by  capital,  and  it  ia  accordingly  capital  which 
receives  the  ovraplus.  In  the  Union,  aocieties  are  listened  to 
avowedly  aooording    to   their    magnitade  and  wealth.     The 
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Wholesale  Society,  nniqne  in  both  respects,  may  dictate  and 
insisL  Large  local  stores  may  "  move  "  with  a  certain  amoant 
of  oonfideuee  that  their  proposal  will  he  attentively  considered. 
Small  societies  practically  only  petition,  and  may  he  tikankfol, 
be  their  cause  ever  so  good  and  their  ailment  ever  ao  conela- 
sive,  if  they  are  listened  to  at  all.  Whenever  I  have  had  occasion 
to  plead  a  matter  before  the  Congress,  tiiia  is  what  I  have 
'  invaribly  been  told  from  well-disposed,  influential  qoarters :  "  For 
goodness'  sake  obtun  a  nomination  from  some  large  society,  not 
from  your  own  little  one;  you  will  never  get  a  hearing  other- 
wise." And  yet  we  are  assured  that  co-operation  is  "  demo- 
cratic," and  knows  of  no  respect  to  persons  I  Elenchos  has  been 
dethroned  in  favoor  of  Flutus,  and  Democracy  has  been  replaced 
by  Whi^eiy. 

Even  worse  has,  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  natural  sequence, 
resulted  from  our  departure  from  the  old  co-operative  line. 
Obviously  lai^  stores  cannot  be  administered,  as  has  already 
been  said,  by  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  coming  in  untutored  from 
their  work.  There  must  be  truned  managers  and  officers.  In 
this  way  a  further  division  has  been  brought  about  where  there 
should  have  been  the  closest  union.  And  the  second  is  perhaps 
even  more  prejudicial  than  the  first  The  first  division  was 
made  between  the  "  well-to-do  artisans "  of  co-operation  and 
their  poorer  brethren  left  outdde.  This  separation,  though 
seriously  restricting  its  area,  still  left  co-operation  a  matter 
of  self-help,  in  which  those  who  take  part  in  it  themselves 
conduct  the  management.  The  second  division  was  between 
the  bulk  of  the  "  well-to-do  artisans "  and  their  own  paid 
servants  or  feed  officers.  That  division  practically  denaturalized 
the  movement.  For  even  among  "  well-to-do  artisans,"  trtuned 
'officers  and  committee  men  having  access  to  the  books  naturally 
come  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  superior  class.  They  know 
about  shop  management  and  naturally  rule  the  shop.  Qradually 
they  come  to  look  upon  shop  management  as  everything,  and 
dum  to  rule  the  movement  as  well,  for  which  they  are  primd 
facie  decidedly  not  qualified,  inasmuch  as  their  shop  training 
moat  necessarily  lead  them  to  take  a  narrow  and  one-etded  view 
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of  UungB.  Bnt  here  we  have  a  distinct  class  of  Levitas  raised 
up,  who  as  a  matter  of  coarse  seek  the  priesthood  also,  Pnetori* 
ans  whose  foremost  men,  once  misn  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  chum 
to  become  Caesars,  The  parallel  holds  good  down  to  the  smallest 
item.  For,  to  assist  these  claimants  in  thdr  amHtioas  aspirations, 
the  proscription  list  must  be  pat  into  reqointion  as  under  Ceesar ; 
snpposed  rivals  must  be  massacred  as  under  Napoleon  III. 
The  men  of  more  liberal  coltare  and  independent  cireamstances, 
who  come  into  the  co-operative  movement  not  for  anything 
that  they  might  get  oat  of  it,  bat  for  what  they  might  pot  in  to 
help  the  poor,  might  be  found  to  be  in  the  way.  Aoeordingly 
they  were  got  rid  ol  "  We  have  got  rid  of  the  *  individoals,' " 
so  trinmphantly  boasted  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Union,  at  Cardiff,  with  a  self-satisfied  chuckle,  "and  we 
do  not  mean  to  have  them  back."  Ay,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
Pmcles  beside  a  ruling  Agotacritna.  There  would  be  something 
to  be  said  for  Mr.  Jones's  plea,  that  working  men  must  be  left 
wholly  among  themselves — though  little  enough  even  so — were 
he  and  all  those  who  bear  rule  with  him  really  "working  men." 
Even  in  that  case  the  objection  raised  by  a  distinguished  foreign 
co-operator  of  most  "coUectivist"  proclivities,  whose  opinion 
our  leading  co-operators  hold  in  high  respect,  seems  well  to 
the  purpose.  It  is  distinctly  not  "oollectivist,"  so  urges  this 
gentleman,  to  confine  the  co-opetative  movement  to  any  one 
class,  be  it  of  dukes  or  of  labourers.  Co-operation  ought  to  be 
open  indifferently  to  all.  However,  as  it  happens,  Mr.  Jones 
and  those  who  have  acted  with  him  in  the  exclusion  of 
"  individuals,"  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  working  men.  They  are 
men  of  the  eouating  house,  many  of  whom  b^an  life  on  a  high 
stool,  to  be  eventually  promoted  to  a  manager's  armchair — niost 
competent  without  any  doubt,  to  conduct  ledgers  and  manage 
stores,  learned  in  the  quality  of  tea  and  cheese  and  admirable 
adepts  in  the  purchase  of  butter.  But  they  constitute  a  class  as 
distinct  from  working  men  aa  are  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Thus  all  that  has  been  effected  by  the  exclusion  of 
men  of  t^ie  class  of  Neale  and  Hughes  (who  might  conceivably 
have  been  prompted  hy  vanity  or  overconfidence  in  their  own 
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judgment,  bat  eonld  not  possibly  be  actuated  by  ^otiam  or  self- 
aeeking,  and  whose  ioterest  in  the  poor  conid  absolctely  not  be 
qneationed),  is  tiiur  replacement  by  another  set  of  non-working 
men — veiy  worthy,  presnmably  veiy  able  in  their  way,  bnt 
distinctly  not  withont  an  interest  of  their  own  in  the  morement, 
abont  the  magnitude  of  which  a  discreet  silence  is  kept,  and 
who  moke  their  connexion  with  the  movement  a  "  career."  Hr. 
Gray  shows  that,  at  any  rate,  they  have  not  kept  in  tonch 
with  "  the  poor."  Neale  and  Hughes  did.  And  they  may  have 
done  more.  Now  that  they  are  gone,  and  officials  are  left  face 
to  face  only  with  the  ol  iroXXot  of  the  movement,  less  capable  of 
checking  and  controlling,  it  is  perhaps  not  altc^ther  to  be 
wondered  at  that  stories  sometimea  get  abroad,  such  as  are 
rather  current  in  Manchester,  reflecting  not  upon  "  buyers " 
only.  Let  us  hope — we  are  bound  to  assume  it — ^that  they  are 
unbrae  to  the  last  syllable  1  But  it  would  be  better  far  if  they 
could  never  have  been  started.  They  do  not  make  the  extension 
of  co-operation  easier. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  which  ni^^tly  calls  for  consideration  and  amendment. 
It  is  the  enthronization  of  the  golden  calf  which  has  cairied  the 
movement  away  from  the  straight  line.  "  Auro  loqnente  nihil 
poUeL"  Gold  brooks  no  rival,  and  it  is  apt  to  extend  its  sway 
like  a  Bismarck  or  a  Kapoleoa  It  is  the  substitntion  of  merely 
material  aims  for  ideal,  the  conversion  of  the  intended  means 
into  the  main  end,  which  have  made  co-operation  fall  from  its 
hi^  estate ;  made  it  brilliantly  saccessfol,  paying  like  a  gold- 
mine, but  barren  of  the  results  which  it  set  oat  to  attidn ; 
loxnriant  in  foliage  like  the  fig  tree  on  the  road  to  Bethphage, 
but  void  of  fruit ;  without  tonch  with  the  poor ;  guning  a  world, 
but  losing  ite  own  soul. 

Understanding  what  the  caose  of  the  decline  is,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  consider  the  valne  of  Hr.  Gray's  proposed 
remediea  Some  of  them  are  indeed  undoubtedly  most  deserv- 
ing of  acceptEuice.  Thus  a  clear  case  is  made  out  for  tiie  sap- 
pression  of  entrance  fee.  Co-opetaticni  no  longer  requires  that. 
It  is  bound  to  act  as  It  barrier  to  poor  men.    And  Mr.  Gray 
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shows  Utat  it  acts,  in  additicxi,  aa  a  direct  tar.  For  poor  pet^Ie, 
who  oocasioiially  are  driven  to  wiUidraw  the  whole  ui  their 
balanee  (by  which  act  they  4p«o  facto  cease  to  be  members),  have 
been  known  to  be  made  to  pay  their  eotranee  fee  foor  times 
orer  in  one  year.  One  cannot  feel  equally  confident  u  to  the 
value  of  the  proposed  "  shun-aad'SUey  conoertB,"  which  ate  to 
attract  recroita.  Do  oo-operatora  really  need  soeh  moonte- 
baok  jingle '  The  early  oo-operatora  did  withoat  iL  And 
good  wine  ought  to  need  no  bosh.  Better  trost  to  the  good- 
n«s8  <^  the  caose  than  to  meretrieioas  allarements.  Without 
doubt  a  £resh  impetaa  imparted  to  the  hoosing  movement  would 
be  a  real  boon,  and  gain  recmita  much  more  effectually  than  such 
drama  and  bells.  And  one  may  well  hope  that  Mr.  Gray's  well- 
timed  admonition  may  lead  to  ihe  adoption  of  his  advice  in 
r«epe(A  of  tiaa  coont.  But  he  appeals  to  go  a  little  too  ftat 
when  he  rnges  present  expraimenls  in  the  fonnatkai  of  "  home 
colcnuea."  Ko  doubt  early  oMyperators  distinctly  had  such  in 
view.  Bat  we  are  scarcely  yet  folly  ripe  for  them.  There  is  so 
very  mneh  other  ground  to  be  oovered  first  1  "  Bowton  Hoasea," 
BO  one  woold  say,  lie  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  I^itimate 
eo-operatirai,  unce  coKiperation  has  in  the  main  only  withdraw- 
able  money  at  its  disposal.  The  acclimatisation  of  co-<^>eraUve 
credit  would  be  a  genuine  gain — ^provided  that  we  could  make 
sore  that  it  would  be  applied  in  the  proper  apirib  Unfortnnately, 
what  we  see  now  among  oar  coH>peiatorB  is  not  encouraging 
noder  this  aspect.  There  was  Die  "  Aid  Fund,"  which  has  worked 
barm  instead  of  good.'  There  is  the  employment  of  "credit" 
by  the  Co-<^>erative  Wholesale  Sociefy,  ao  much  complained  of 
in  Ireland,  ^nce  it  is  used  only  to  "  tie  "  farmers,  as  purveyors 
of  milk,  to  Uie  so-called  co-operative  dairies  of  the  Wholesale 
Society.  And  some  of  as  oiay  remember  the  curious  pleading 
of  B.  J.,  L.  Bl,  the  chosen  mouthpiece  of  offidal  co-operatioD, 
put  forward  in  a  recent  Annual  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Societies,  asking  for  many  millions  of  co-operators'  money  to  be 
entroflted  to  hia  competent  care,  to  serve  for  purchasing  rulway 
shares  in  snob  quantity  as  would  entitle  him  and  his  comrades 
of    the    co-operative    front   bench   to   comfortable,    well-pud 
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direotorahips,  from  which  even  the  board  at  Balloon  Street 
oonld  not  remove  them.  That  scarcely  promises  well  for  co- 
operative credit,  which  wants  to  be  applied  in  a  different  spirit. 
However,  it  ia  not  so  much  Hr.  Qray's  su^estions  in  detail 
that  aeetns  a  little  questionable  as  the  general  tone  which 
characterizea  tbem,  and  which  is  presumably  dne  to  the  influence 
of  his  Manchester  snnoandings.  Take  these  proposals  altogether, 
and  yon  will  find  that  they  represent  mere  surface  remedies, 
which  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter,  graftings  where  root 
and  sap  are  in  fault,  matters  of  method  and  not  of  principle. 
To  make  things  worse,  they  seem  jnst  a  little  patronizing  and 
condescending.  "Give  the  poor  something,"  so  in  efi*ect  says 
Ur.  Qray.  "  You  have  the  money.  Organize  relief  works  for 
the  unemployed.  Fay  another  2}  per  cent,  out  of  your  profits 
for  social  ^mission  work.  Amuse  these  people  with  bands." 
The  social  missionaries  are  to  go  amoI^f "  the  poor,"  "  not  so  much 
as  oo-oporators,  but  as  sympathizers."  It  reminds  one  just  a 
little  of  West-end  "  slnnmiing.'* 

Is  there  not  something  of  a  t&lae  ring  about  all  this  ?  Is  it 
quite  what  Owen  or  our  early  "  pioneers  "  would  have  suggested  i 
And  does  it  not  suggest  going  nnneceesarily  afield  for  artificial 
remedies,  when  very  simple  means  to  a  ladical  cure  lie  temptingly 
at  hand  t  On  Mr.  Qiay's  own  showing  the  tree  has  deteriorated, 
hence  its  fruit  has  become  bad.  And  yet  what  he  su^ests  is 
a  few  exotic  graftings  and  a  little  bending  of  some  branches. 
That  wilt  never  suffice  to  set  the  matter  right.  The  mischief 
which  has  caused  the  deterioration  and  produced  this  unnatural, 
pu^  and  overgrown  fruit,  is  a  malady  which  affects  the  aap, 
the  life-blood  itself,  but  which  may  happily  be  cured  by  a 
remedy  applied  above  the  root  The  root,  fortunately,  is  stilt 
sound.  The  plant  is  the  old,  genuine  stock,  planted  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Boeh  and  the  Spodden  well  nigh  sizty  years  ago. 
It  is  a  "  co-operative  spirit "  which  wants  infosing  afresh,  without 
which,  however  brilliantly  successful  an  organization  may  be  by 
mechanical  action,  it  must  be,  co-operatively  speaking,  dead. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  define  "co-operative  spirit." 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  where  it  is  absent.    And  Mr,  Gray's  story 
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Bippeais  to  serve  admiiably  as  soeh  an  indicatioiL  So,  agun, 
it  may  not  be  easy  ai  once  to  trace  out  a  new  path  for  Go> 
op^nUon  to  follow.  Bnt  when  yon  have  got  into  the  wrong 
place  it  is  always  poemble  to  go  back — to  go  back,  in  this  eaee, 
to  first  principles, — ^to  go  back,  as  Frofeasor  Oide  well  orged  the 
otiier  day  at  Boehdale,  to  the  practices  of  the  early  Bodidalo 
pioneers,  who  certainly  had  not  got  oat  of  tooch  with  the  poor. 
and  whose  simple  wisdom  has  not  yet  been  snrpassed,  nor  yet 
even  equalled  in  the  movement.  What  thai  means  is,  happily, 
perfectly  dear.  For  we  know  how  the  Boehdale  pioneers 
[voeeeded. 

What  effect  is  Mr.  Gray's  proposed  mrasage  to  "  the  poor  "  likely 
to  prodoee  7  Ha  says :  "  Come  and  j<Hn  our  storeg^  and  yoa  will 
be  entitled  to  bonna"  After  the  ^"i^TitaMft  failnre  <rf  the 
"  People's  Societiee,"  organixed  by  the  Vn^i^  WhoIe«Je 
Sodely,  sorely  that  message  has  lost  all  its  charm.  By  all 
means  let  as  send  onfc  missionariee.  Bat  let  it  be  with  a 
different  message :  "  Here  we  are,  ready  to  boekle  to  oar  work 
togetiier  with  yon,  to  show  yon  how  to  «ganixe  your  storea." 
If  we  are  to  gun  the  canfidmee  of  the  poor,  we  most  make 
oarsdvea  one  with  tiiem,  deeeend  frcm  onr  pedestal,  bdp  them 
on  their  own  eipoi,  and  work  u»t&  them.  The  sfaxe  most  be 
tAWn^  however  small,  however  hnmUe,  however  stcnggjio^ 
We  ffttuf  b^in  with  the  elementary  school  of  the  small  sfane^ 
before  forcii^  onr  pnpils  into  the  great  ecdl^e  of  the  laige. 
Go-operation  is  sef/'help,  and  is  only  to  be  pnetiaed  by  one's  dmng 
things  one's  self,  so  as  to  learn  with  (nu^a  eyes,  and  head,  and 
hearty  as  well  as  with  me's  money.  It  is  abectetely  essential 
that  "  the  poor  "  should  be  interested,  made  to  care  fn  what  they 
are  themselves  doing,  rendered  willing  to  work  in  educating  and 
rusing  themselves,  tanght  to  think  ix  themselves,  nidr  first 
thinlriiig  may  be  amiss.  Still,  it  is  &r  better  that  they  ahootd 
think,  and  act,  for  themselves  fadltily,  than  that  th^  should 
be  made  mechanically  to  accept  soperior  wisdon  ready  mode, 
at  second  band. 

What  is  it  that  hinders  the  creation  of  amaU  "elementary  " 
Bt<H«8  such    as   are    here    snggestedl     Not   exclnsivdy   the 
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indiffereoioe  of  our  "  well-to-do  artisana"  We  have  become  hide* 
bonDd  also  by  oar  habitaalalavery  to  habit  and  certain  methoda. 
In  Italian  towns  we  see  a  whole  closter  of  co-operative  banks 
working  side  by  side,  in  thoroaghly  friendly  relatione^  caterii^ 
for  all  dasses,  ^ageea  from  the  j£i  bou-rgeoia  bank  down  to  the 
48.  working  nuu'a  And  the  poor  are  not "  forgotten."  In  Milan, 
tiioogh  the  middle-class  Unione  Coopw^ve,  of  which  we  hear 
BO  much,  and  which  ia  the  only  local  co-operative  society  that  our 
oo-operators  have  deigned  to  look  at,  absolutely  fula  to  attract 
working  men,  yet  co-operation  prospers  among  the  poor,  because 
they  have  their  own  distinctive  co-operative  stores — not  to 
speak  of  banks  and  prodactive  societies, — one  alone  having  even 
more  members  than  the  Unione,  and  doing  a  good  bosinesa.  So, 
onoe  more,  in  Qermany,  by  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned  middle- 
class  stores,  more  or  less  socialist  working  men's  stores  have  risen 
Q[^  in  direct  competition  with,  nay,  in  open,  bitter  antagtmism 
to,  the  oUier,  Oar  Union,  apparently,  side  altogether  with  the 
newer  stores.  However,  the  action  whioh  they  have  taken  would 
be  altogether  impoBuble  in  this  coontry.  Why?  Because,  in  oor 
pedantic  attachment  to  hard  and  fast  mlea,  we  have  in  each 
district  given  a  monopoly  to  only  one  store,  without  taking  care 
to  see  that  it  does  its  duty  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit  We  are  so  terribly  afraid  of  "overlapping  I"  Ace(»^ingly, 
together  with  undesirable  oompetiticm,  we  have  excluded  all 
possibility  of  healthy  rivalry,  and  brought  back  things  to  the 
old  feudal  state,  which  says,  "  nuUe  terre  sans  seigneur."  There 
must  be  only  one  lord  eveiywhere,  entitled  to  take  the  rent,  to 
compel  you  to  carry  your  grist  to  bis  mill,  and  so  on.  If  his 
government  be  not  good,  the  district  most  go  without  his 
services.  And  under  such  rule  we  have  the  poor,  as  Mr.  Qray 
cranj^ains,  left  outside.  It  is  evident  that  in  our  support  of  a 
mtmopoly  we  have  gone  too  br. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  advance,  unquestionably  the  self-stultifying, 
self-mutilating  restriction  of  approved  co-operation  to  practically 
only  one  authorized  form  will  have  to  be  dropped,  unless  we  are 
to  go  <ni  beccMuing  narrower  and  narrower,  and  losing  touch  more 
and  more  with  the  poor,    Co*operation,  to  adapt  a  Eamons  saying 
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of  Oambetto,  ia  not  s  "  method,"  bat  a  "  principle,"  rich  in  varied 
forms  of  i^lication.  It  holds  in  its  oomuooiaa  many  diffiBrtot 
gifts,  qtulified  to  meet  pnteticslly  all  reqnirements  of  the  poOT. 
We  peiBistently,  obstinately  limit  ourselves  to  one.  However, 
it  is  idle  to  send  "  social  missionaries  "  among  the  poor,  to  ioqnire 
into  their  "  pecoliar  requirements,"  nnlesB  ve  provide  them  at 
the  same  time  vith  wares  which  will  satisfy  those  requiiements. 
Oar  bagman  ooming  among  these  victims  of  many  forms  of 
suffering  with  only  (me  remedy,  g^ven  out  though  it  be  as  a 
panacea,  must  needs  appear  to  the  sufferers  as  almost  purposely 
sent  to  mock  them.  "  Hy  poor  women/'  bo  said  to  me,  acme 
years  ago,  a  well-known  organizer  of  East  End  female  labour, 
who  well  knew  what  aotiiorizod  oo-operation  is, "  are  &ur  too  poor 
to  adopt  your  coKiperation."  And  Hr.  Gray's  reference  to  the 
four  entrance  fees  in  a  manner  bears  out  hw  statement  It  may 
interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  power  now  held  by  Vba  great 
lords  of  supply ;  but  if  co-operation  is  to  enroll  the  poor  in  its 
host,  it  will  have  to  recover  its  lost  elasticity,  its  many-sidedness 
the  balance  of  early  days,  which  must  of  itself  be  helpful  to 
correct  prevailing  abases.  Sopply  ia  the  road  on  which  we  have 
to  travd.  As  such,  it  is  abeolately  indiqMnsable.  Bat  it  is  not 
onr  ultimate  destination.  Accordingly,  if  good  is  to  be  done, 
the  present  narrow  limitation  in  respect  of  ftmn,  and,  above  all 
tilings,  the  engrossing  idolatry  of  the  balanee  sheet  as  the  one 
standard  of  soccess,  will  have  to  be  aband<med.  What  is 
wanted,  as  Mr.  Gray  testifies,  is  "  enthusiasuL"  Kow,  manifesUy 
enthusiasm  is  absolutely  not  to  be  got  out  of  golden  sovereigns, 
be  they  ever  so  many.  Show  "the  poor"  a  noble  object  to 
strive  for,  in  which  tiiey  can  be  made  to  feel  a  vivid  interest, 
and  their  enthusiasm  will  be  kindled  readily  enough.  Yon 
may  observe  this  abroad.  It  is  diatinctiy  tiie  ^'relig^"  ftf 
''Catholic"  co-operation,  the  "Sodaliam"  of  "Socialist,**  the 
ideal  accepted  as  lofty  in  either  case,  which  fires  those  two 
branches  of  the  co-operative  movement  with  their  cbaracteristio 
zeal  and  earnestness,  gathers  "poor"  around  their  banner  by 
thousands,  and  enables  them  and  their  classmates  snccessfnlly 
to  raise  themselves  by  their  own  efforts.    In  tiie  lost  place 
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we  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  Frfetorianism,  and  restore  folly 
democratic  setf-govenunent. 

When  tiie  Church  neglected  the  poor,  a  Wesley  Bprang  up,  to 
be  later  followed  by  a  Booth,  to  cnltirate  the  neglected  gtoond, 
with  the  reaolt  of  drawing  many  away  frtnn  the  old  fold.  Oor 
official  co-operation  has  not  yet  come  to  such  a  pass  as  makes 
the  uprising  of  a  rival  movement  likely.  However,  it  fails,  as 
Mr.  Gray  shows,  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  created.  To 
its  shame,  large  tracts  of  social  land  still  lie  unreclaimed. 
Thousands — it  may  be  millions — not  being  brought  into  the  fold 
which  was  set  up  for  them,  are  likely  to  be  predisposed  in 
favour  of  other  pretended  "  gospels  to  the  poor,"  and  eventually, 
it  may  be  permanently,  lost  to  coK»peration.  One  cannot  regard 
Buch  a  state  of  things  with  equanimity.  It  would  be  sad  indeed 
if  co-operation  were  to  foil  in  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was 
Bpedfically  devised,  by  reason  <^  its  very  success. 

Hehbt  W.  Wolff. 
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THE  NATURAL  OUTCX)ME   OF  FREE  TRADE. 

IN  the  Ust  October  namber  of  the  Economie  Beview,  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Ford  told  ns,  by  way  of  vaming,  that  the  natural  outcome 
of  protection  voold  be  tmats.  It  is  the  object  of  ihe  present 
artide  to  show  that  the  natural  outcome  of  free  trade  is  the 
decline  of  British  indostries. 

Only  thirty  years  ago  England  took  the  lead  of  all  nations  of 
the  earth  in  productive  industry.  She  was  supreme  in  commereei 
and  jve-eminent  in  invention  and  enterprise.  At  the  present 
day  her  supremacy  ia  gone,  her  commerce  is  declining,  and  the 
invmtive  skill  and  pushful  energies  of  her  people  are  disappear- 
ing. Thirty  years-~only  a  short  span  in  the  life  of  a  nation- 
have  sufficed  to  produce  this  change. 

In  iiie  year  1846  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed.  The  b^in* 
nii^  of  onr  industrial  and  agricultural  decline  may  be  dated 
from  about  the  year  1875,  During  the  period  between  1846 
and  1875  the  disease  was  incubating.  The  poison  had  been 
introduced  into  our  system,  but  its  efiect  was  not  felt  at  first. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  as  soon  as  our  free-trade  policy 
began  to  bear  fruit  after  its  years  of  iocubation,  so  soon  did  our 
decline  as  a  nation  of  producers  and  inventors,  and  the  corre- 
sponding rise  of  other  nations,  commence.  The  natural  outcome 
of  free  trade,  the  encouragement  of  foreign  production  to  the 
detriment  of  oar  own,  did  not  become  apparent  until  the  seventies 
because  before  that  time  the  foreigners  were  not  prepared  to 
make  use  of  the  advantages  given  to  them  by  tiie  sudden  reretsal 
of  our  commercial  policy. 

If  a  doctor  were  to  discover  that  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
his  patimit'a  health  appeared  simultaneously,  and  continued 
concurrently,  with  a  change  of  habits  and  mode  of  life,  he  would 
at  once  surmise  that  these  two  facts  were  connected  as  cause 
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and  effect,  and  that  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  for  iovestiga- 
tion  on  that  baus.  Bat  when  the  development  of  a  new  economic 
policy  IB  foond  to  coincide  with  a  gradoal  falling  behind  in  the 
strugg^  for  commercial  sapremacy,  the  English  nation  can  see 
no  oonnezioa  between  the  two  phenomena.  The  majority  of 
oar  people  remain  wedded  to  free  trade,  and  shut  their  eyes  to 
its  natural  oatcome,  which  has  partly  been  already  felt  and  is 
.partly  looming  ap  in  the  future. 

It  is  possible  to  nnderstand  how  the  nation  fuled  to  perceire 
this  natural  outcome  thirfy,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
We  can  explain,  though  not  excuse,  the  indifference  and  callous- 
ness with  which  the  sadden  collapse  of  our  agricnltare  in  the 
early  eighties  was  acqniesced  in.  That  was  a  period  doting 
which  the  trades  of  middlemen,  aach  as  shipping,  banking,  and 
merchandizing,  were  being  fostered  by  foreign  importation,  and 
this  blinded  the  nation  to  the  decay  of  our  agriculture  and  home 
indofibiea,  which  had  simaltaneously  set  in.  Moreover,  during 
that  period  many  other  potent  factors  were  at  work,  and  helped 
to  obscore  the  effect  of  the  new  economic  conditions.  Great 
Britun  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  power  and  the  enjoyment  of 
accumulated  wealth.  In  those  days  the  foreign  produce  was 
imported  in  ships  owned  in  England ;  the  middlemen  who  derived 
the  profits,  the  builders  of  the  railways  over  which  the  produce 
was  carried,  and  in  many  cases  the  owners  of  the  foreign  lands 
on  which  it  was  grown,  were  Englishmen.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  marked  Bhifling  of  capital  within  the  country,  which 
gave  a  superfiinal  appearance  of  individual  prosperity,  but  could 
not  in  any  way  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
All  these  drcumstances  tended  to  cover  up  the  consequences  of 
free  bade,  but  they  were  only  temporary,  and  are  evidently  fast 
disappearing.  Ere  long  the  natural  outcome  of  our  policy  will 
become  apparent  in  all  its  nakedness.  However  the  blindness 
of  our  people  in  the  past  may  -be  accounted  tor,  it  is  incompre- 
hennble  that  they  cannot  see  whither  we  are  drifting  to-day. 

One  of  the  natural  outcomes  of  free  trade  has  just  occnrred 
in  the  capture  of  whole  lines  of  our  ships  by  the  Morgan  "com- 
bine."   We  bave  bad  a  Boyal  CommisBion  to  investigate  the 
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matter,  and  we  bare  been  told  abont  the  wooderfol  progten  of 
other  nations  in  shipping,  the  effect  of  aabsidies,  railwmy  fraighb, 
eombinaUons,  and  tmatB;  but  no  cne  has  alloded  to  tiie  ample 
and  obvious  cause  of  this  eatastropha  It  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  We  import  from  America  aboat  140  miUionB'  worth 
of  goods.  We  export  to  America  abont  S5  milliona' worth.  The 
handling  of  the  140  miliifMis  bdongs  to  the  A^n^'i?^  prodaeezs 
and  the  Amnican  rulroad^  It  rests  with  thorn  to  ship  this 
enormooB  frdgbtage  in  whatever  veeaels  they  choose ;  and  they 
have  decided  that  these  vesaels  shall  be  American  in  fntoitt. 
Lavish  Qovenunwt  submdies  to  onr  Conardera^  and  patriotie 
eoontersiomlnnation^  may  pat  off  the  evil  day  for  a  few  years, 
bat  it  is  certain  that  in  the  long  mn  they  who  have  the  fre^[hta 
will  have  the  shipa  Thus  tia  loss  of  oar  shipfnng  and  maritime 
supremacy  is  a  natural  oateome  of  the  policy  which  had  its 
incepUon  in  1846,  with  the  encoaragranent  of  foreign  wheat- 
growing  at  the  expense  oS  our  own  farmers,  and  in  1M9  with 
the  repeal  of  oar  Navigation  Lawa 

When  the  history  of  the  time  throogh  which  we  are  pasung 
OHnes  to  be  written,  nothing  will  seem  more  ""^""g  than  the 
sollen  adherence  of  onr  people  to  the  antiqoated  and  obsolete 
economic  titeory  of  Laissez  faire  in  the  face  of  new  and  gigantic 
forces  which  are  striving  on  every  side  to  cnuh  and  owwhehn 
OS.  Free  traders  have  themselves  attributed  the  adt^itioa  of 
their  theory  by  Qreat  Britun  to  a  miracle,  and  it  oertunly  seems 
to  be  believed  in  as  something  of  snpemataral  mrigin,  too  saoed 
for  investigation.  Uke  the  adherents  of  a  religions  creed,  free 
tradets  may  be  divided  into  three  daases — the  leaden,  the 
believers,  the  doabters.  The  leaders  have  of  late  yeara  dwindled 
to  oompaiatively  few,  bat  what  they  lack  in  number  they  make 
up  in  fervour.  They  do  not  reoc^pize  any  material  change  in 
England's  oommennal  ponUon  daring  the  past  fifty  years.  Thdr 
stock  in  trade  are  the  tenets  of  Adam  Smith,  the  pro^ieeies  of 
Cobden,  the  speeches  of  Bright  and  QladsUme,  and  the  theories 
of  Bicardo,  Hill,  and  Faner,  all  of  whidi  they  innst  moat  be 
accepted  without  questitni.  If  facts  conflict  with  these  theories 
and  prophedes,  bo  much  the  w<ase  for  the  bets.    It  is  quite 
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uaelesB  to  reaBon  or  ai^e  with  these  men.  The  second  class  of 
fne  traders  are  the  believers.  Th^  desire  neidier  to  ai^e  nor 
think  about  the  sabject.  They  say  that  the  qaestion  was  fought 
oat  and  settled  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  result  has  been  to  make 
England  rich.  They  do  not  see  how  the  grounds  of  their  belief 
are  bung  undermined.  They  will  stick  to  their  faith,  until  at 
no  very  distant  day  it  suddenly  collapses.  The  third  class  con* 
Bista  of  the  doubters.  Tiiey  (uv  becomiog  more  numerous  evety 
day.  Of  late  their  doubts  have  been  clearly  expressed  and  openly 
stated  in  magaones  and  newspapers.  The  doubters  do  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  exieUng  fiwits.  They  observe  with  alarm  the  dis- 
appearance of  our  supremacy  in  trade,  and  the  advance  of  America 
and  Germany.  But  they  ore  unable  wholly  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  their  early  economio  training,  and  the  glamour  of 
the  free  trade  idea  still  affects  them  so  strongly  that  they 
anxiously  search  about  for  other  causes  than  oar  fiscal  policy  to 
account  for  our  commercial  decline. 

Mr.  Ford's  article,  entitled  "  A  Natural  Outcome  of  Frotection," 
illoBtrates  in  many  respects  the  attitude  of  the  doubting  free 
trader.  It  does  not  ignore  present-day  facts,  and  its  arguments 
may  therefore  more  profitably  be  answered  from  the  protectionist 
point  of  view  than  those  which  are  mere  repetitions  of  antiquated 
theories  regardless  of  modem  conditions.  It  is  the  doubters 
who,  if  their  objections  are  answered,  may  become  converts ; 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  observations  rather  to 
answer  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Ford,  than  to  provide  a  complete 
statement  of  the  case  for  protection. 

Mr.  Ford  opens  his  article  with  an  allusion  to  the  m<»t  striking 
result  of  free  trade — the  continually  increasing  value  of  our 
imports  and  the  decreasing  value  of  our  exports,  causing  year 
by  year  a  larger  adverse  balance  of  trade.  Mr.  Ford  shows  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  orthodox  free  traders,  by  not  being  content 
with  their  favourite  ailment  that  increasing  imports  show 
increaang  prosperity,  because  imports  must  be  paid  for  by 
exports,  and  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  made  up  by  invisible 
exports,  excluding  capital.  Mr,  Ford  confesses  to  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  that  there  is  "a  leakage  somewhere,"  and  that  we 
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mnst  be  paying  for  some  td  the  exoess  ol  impmts  by  ft  tnnsfer 
of  capitaL  Now,  it  is  importaot  to  have  an  adhareot  ol  free 
trade  admitting  that  we  are  paying  our  way  in  part  with  eapitaL 
It  indicates  an  awakening  to  the  gnvity  of  the  bet  that  we 
who  were  lenders  to  the  worid  are  becoining  bonowera.  H r.  Ford 
does  not  conceal  the  fact,  bat  he  searches  for  reasons  to  aeeoont 
for  it  other  tiian  free  trade.  Thus  he  addoees  the  Soath  AfrJMn 
War  as  a  "  temporary  cause,"  but  this  is  merely  dragging  a  red 
herring  across  the  path,  for  while  donbtleas  the  war  has  aggra- 
vated the  evil,  there  are  clear  signs  that  the  tendency  to  draw 
npon  oar  capital  has  been  progresslTe  ever  since  foreign  nations 
have  been  ready  to  take  advantage  of  oar  open  markets — that 
is,  since  the  period  between  1875  and  1880. 

Bat  it  is  evident  tiiat  Hr.  Ford,  with  every  desire  to  exonerate 
free  trade  frtnn  responsibility,  has  been  unable  altogether  to 
suppress  his  doabta  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  sa  ffis  eon- 
dadlng  observation  on  this  point  is  that  "in  any  ease  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  should  have  passed  through  tiie  ordetl 
better  under  a  system  of  protection."  A  brief  eoDstdentitm 
Aould  suffice  to  remove  any  such  difficulty.  It  is  self-evident 
that  under  a  system  of  protection  our  imports  would  be  redneed 
in  volume.  At  the  present  time  their  value  exceeds  500  miliiim 
pounds.  It  has  been  computed  that  if  a  duty  of  20  per  eent. 
(taking  this  Bgure  as  an  average,  some  articles  being  &ee  and 
otheis  taxed  higher)  were  imposed,  oar  imports  would  drop  in 
due  coarse  l^  30  per  cenb  or  150  nuIlion&  This  woald  go  a 
long  way  to  redress  tiie  adverse  balance  of  imports  and  exports. 
But  Hr.  Ford  will  say,  "It  is  true  that  our  imptnis  would 
decrease,  but  so  would  the  volume  of  our  exports."  This  is  a 
crucial  point ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  join  issue  upon  it,  and  to 
assert  that  under  protection  the  declining  tendency  of  our  exports 
would  be  checked.    It  is  even  likely  they  would  increase. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  supporting  this  propomtion  to  follow 
Hr.  Ford's  line  of  aigamenb  He  says,  **  CosttMns  doties  increase 
the  expenses  of  production  of  any  giveoi  eommodify  by  at  least 
tiie  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  upon  all  dutiable  articles  used  in 
its  manufacture.  .  .  .  Clearly,  therefore,  it  (a  protective  tariff) 
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most  in  every  case  lead  to  on  increase  of  general  prices." 
Mr.  Ford  thos  aBsomes  that  customs  daties  would  increase  the 
cost  of  production.  Now,  in  tbe  first  place,  it  is  inaccurate  to 
suppose  tliat  the  cost  of  an  article  to  a  manufacturer  would  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  duty  impoeed  upon  it.  Customs 
duties  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  Government,  and  thus 
give  relief  from  otiier  taxes.  Ammning  a  manufacturer  were  to 
pay  an  indirect  tax  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  price  of  an 
imported  article,  he  might  gain  a  corresponding  advantage  in 
relief  from  direct  taxation,  such  as  income  tax,  stamps,  local 
rates,  etc.,  which,  under  free  trade,  have  become  a  grievous 
burden.  Furthermore,  customs  duties  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
frequently  pud  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  foreign  producer. 
Also  no  (me  proposes  to  put  a  tax  upon  raw  material  which  we 
cannot  pioduoe  ourselves. 

But  even  if  material  were  dearer,  nay  more,  even  if  labour 
were  dearer,  it  is  still  the  fact  that  under  protection  we  could 
produce  cheaper  and  (»uld  export  more  than  we  now  can  under 
free  trade.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  principle  to  which 
Mr.  Ford  himself  refers,  namely  "  the  economies  resulting  from 
production  on  a  large  scale."  Mr.  Ford  does  not,  like  most  free 
traders,  ignore  this  supremely  important  factor  in  modem  pro- 
ductive industry.  He,  indeed,  recognizes  that  it  is  the  main 
source  of  the  success  of  the  American  tmsts.  But  he  does  not 
consider  whether,  if  English  manufacturers  were  encouraged  to 
produce  in  large  quantities  by  having  their  own  home  market 
secure,  the  same  law  would  apply  here  also  to  the  benefit  alike 
of  consumer  and  producer. 

The  truth  is  that  this  modem  principle  of  cheap  production 
by  making  in  quantities  has  completely  upset  the  old  printnple 
of  the  free  traders,  that  customs  duties  would  increase  the  cost 
of  prodoctitm.  But  no  free  trader  has  ever  attonpted  to  grap^e 
with  the  entirely  new  mtuation  which  has  thus  been  created, 
although  the  point  is  an  absolutely  vital  one.  A  century  ago, 
when  Adam  Smith  lived ;  or  half  a  century  ago,  when  Mill 
and  Bicardo  wrote  their  didactic  but  now  discredited  political 
eccmomy,  the  old  maxim  was  partially  true ;  for  at  that  time 
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Ubonr  ww  the  chief  item  in  tlie  eost  of  prodoetiai,  steam 
power  was  in  its  inSaaey,  and  tiie  uses  <rf  elecferieify  and 
machineiy  as  employed  in  oar  worla  to-day  were  nnheard  of. 
Bat  at  the  present  day  the  ease  is  entirely  dillarent.  Oat  of 
a  tiumsand  manofactared  artides — from  a  screw  to  a  locomotiTfl^ 
bom  a  batton  to  a  railway  bridge — there  will  not  be  foond  a 
score  to  which  the  modem  law  does  not  a|^y,  that  the  quantity 
prodofied  is  ihe  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  production.  I  bare 
myself  made  screws  by  the  dozen,  and  they  have  cost  2d.  a  pieee, 
and  I  have  prodoced  screws  identieaUy  alike  by  the  thoaamd 
gross,  at  a  cost  of  lees  than  a  farthing :  the  screw  bung  made 
in  the  one  case  on  an  ordinary  lathe,  and  in  the  other  on  an 
aatcHoatic  screw-making  machine.  The  qoestion,  therefore,  which 
the  manufiwtoFer  of  the  present  day  has  to  ask  himself  is,  not 
so  maeh, "  What  will  be  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  T  '  as 
"  Can  I  make  in  each  large  quantities  tiiat  it  will  pay  me  to 
put  down  the  modem  plant  and  machinery,  and  carry  oat  the 
organization  necessary  for  cheap  production  1 " 

The  bnth  of  this,  ao  &r  as  manufacturing  industries  are  eon* 
cemed,  cannot  be  disputed,  but  it  applies  also  to  those  branches 
of  agricnltursl  industry  in  which  it  is  possible  to  employ  modern 
machinery  to  increase  the  volume  of  production.  Thns  ehe^ 
ness  in  production  depends  upim  quantity,  quantity  depends  oa 
demand,  and  demand  depends  apon  markets  free  from  unfiur 
competition.  Such  markets  obviously  cannot  be  obtained  by  a 
msnufaeturer  in  a  free-trade  oonntiy  when  all  the  sorrounding 
markets  are  protected.  His  foreign  competitor,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  (mly  has  his  own  market  secure,  but  a  share  in  the 
free-trade  market  as  well.  Thus,  onder  present  conditions,  the 
cost  of  production  must  always  be  less  to  the  American  or 
Qerman  than  to  the  British  manufacturer.  This  is  why  the 
British  producer  is  continually  being  undeiaold  in  bis  own 
home  market. 

Of  coarse  tiie  orthodox  free  trader  replies  that  the  foreigner, 
by  thus  onderselling,  confers  a  benefit  on  the  British  oonsnmer, 
who  gains  by  obtaining  what  he  requires  very  cheap.  Mr. 
Ford   repeats  this  argument,  not  apparenUy  perceiving  how 
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shorb-sightied  and  mischievoiu  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  thongh 
it  is  constantly  asserted,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Americans  and  Qermana  do,  as  s  regnlar  coarse  of  hnsiness, 
really  sell  ns  their  surplus  at  less  than  cost  price,  while  making 
their  own  consumers  pay  increased  prices.  All  the  cases  in 
which  the  foreigners  are  selling  goods  here  at  less  than  cost 
price  are  exceptional  cases,  and  are  owing  to  the  ezprees  and 
deliberate  purpose  of  destroying  some  British  indusbry.  It  is 
clear  that  those  who  have  a  profitable  market  at  home  con  out- 
last their  British  competitors  in  selling  for  a  time  at  unremone- 
rative  prices  here.  The  inevitable  result  is,  that  the  British 
producer  is  compelled  to  succumb  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  foreigner 
has  got  the  whole  trade  in  bis  own  hands,  he  raises  the  prices 
at  his  own  sweet  will.  It  is  really  impossible  for  free  traders 
to  maintun  at  the  present  time,  in  the  &oe  of  facte,  that  free 
trade  enables  us  to  undersell  the  foreigner,  and  that  the  foreigners 
cannot  undersell  tis  except  by  fleecing  their  own  countrymen. 
The  constant  decrease  of  our  exports,  and  the  constant  rise  of 
exports  from  protected  countries,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
contention. 

But  the  free  trader  falls  back  on  another  argument.  He 
muntains  that  the  producers  are  only  a  few  in  number,  and  that 
thdr  interests  are  not  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
But  it  is  not  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  being  crushed  out  by 
foreign  competition,  it  is  the  destruction  of  whole  trades.  Thus 
we  have  either  destroyed  or  seriously  crippled  our  agriculture, 
our  silk,  optical,  ^ass,  fancy  leather,  aniline  dyes,  medical  instni- 
ment,  telei^ione,  watch  and  clock,  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
industries;  while  oar  large  trades,  which  manufacture  iron, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods  and  the  like,  are  all  threatened,  and 
will  inevitaUy  succumb  if  our  policy  continues  much  longer  to 
be  that  of  Laioaez /aire.  And  not  only  are  onr  old  industries 
being  rained,  but  it  is  also  the  fact  that  no  new  industry  has 
been  started  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

How  can  these  facts  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  free 
trade  enables  us  to  produce  cheaply  and  helps  oar  export  trade  t 
Who  is  going  to  provide  the  exports  in  future  ?    Will  it  be  the 
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ronsnmer,  or  the  middleman  whose  trade  it  ie  to  buy  eTdryUung 
abroad  ?  If  we  persist  in  onr  policy  of  killing  all  oar  productive 
find  mann&etoring  indostries,  how  are  we  going  to  replace  them, 
or  can  we  get  on  without  them  J  Oar  policy  is  to  do  evwything 
for  the  consamer  and  the  middlenua  at  tiie  expense  of  the  [no- 
dncer ;  yet  all  aronnd  as  we  hear  the  cry,  "  Mannfaetnrers  and 
workmen,  wake  np;  be  enei^U«  and  enterprising;  edaeate 
youraelYes ! " 

It  is  a  rain  and  fi^uons  cry.  Neither  energy,  enterpriBe,  nur 
edacaticm  is  poarible  to  the  Britiah  mana&ctorer,  so  long  as 
those  in  power  fail  to  realize  that  free  trade  is  fatal  for  prodne- 
tive  indastries,  which  have  to  compete  against  protection.  This 
qneetion  is  vital  to  oar  existence  aa  an  emjnre,  and  vital  also  to 
the  masses  of  onr  artisans  and  labourers  whose  daily  bread 
depends  npon  the  prosperify  of  oar  manafaetoring  and  agiicnl- 
tnral  indnstries.  Every  workman  is  a  producer,  and  it  Is 
nanseating  to  hear  the  perpetual  ciy  that  he  is  cmly  interested 
as  a  consamer,  for  whom  cheapness  is  the  b^inning  and  end  of 
the  object  to  be  attained.  Even  if  real  cheapness  were  obtained 
by  free  trade,  it  woold  be  economically  dissstroos  to  sacrifice 
everything  that  enables  onr  people  to  bay  at  all  in  order  that 
they  may  bay  cheap ;  but  when,  as  the  truth  is,  the  cheapness 
(where  it  exists  at  all)  is  only  temporary,  and  is  the  eertun 
prelude  of  universal  dearaess,  the  stupidity  of  crying  "  Cheapness 
at  any  ooet "  becomes  almost  incredibl&  Every  nation  except 
England  helps  and  encourages  its  produeeni.  Nobody  disputes 
the  proposition  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  individuals  who 
eompoee  oar  population  must  produce  before  they  can  c<»isnnie, 
or,  in  other  wrads,  must  earn  before  th^  can  spend ;  bat  oar 
modem  tree  traders  steadily  ignore  this  principle  in  regard  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  reason  is  that  they  insist  upcm 
ocmmdering  the  nation  as  a  capitalist  rather  than  ss  a  wage- 
earner. 

A  man  with  capita  can,  if  he  likes,  live  for  a  time  npon  his 
capital,  and,  so  long  as  he  does  so,  his  one  and  only  concern  is  to 
get  everything  as  cheap  as  he  can.  Bat  a  poor  man  is  dependent 
upon  what  he  earns  day  by  day,  and  if  his  means  of  earning  a 
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liveliliood  become  leas  and  less  and  finally  cease,  it  is  poor  con> 
soUtion  to  him  to  know  tbat  he  might,  if  he  hod  any  money, 
bay  things  very  cheap.  England  is  in  the  position  of  one  who 
has  in  days  past  amassed  capital,  and  she  can  for  a  time  live 
Qpon  it;  and  it  is  this  &ct  which  shuts  the  eyes  of  oar  free 
traders  to  tiie  need  of  protecting  onr  produoera  It  is  desirable, 
then,  tbat  the  doabting  free  trader  sboold  ponder  over  these 
things,  when  he  is  esanred  by  his  teachers  that  it  is  better  to  go 
to  France  and  buy  an  article  for  19s.  than  to  get  it  made  here 
if  it  can  only  be  produced  for  208.  That  shilling  saved  means 
discouragemeDt  to  English  masters  and  workmen,  and  the  loes 
of  knowledge,  experience,  good  will,  and  commercial  connexions. 
What  this  portends  may  not  strike  those  who  derive  their 
economic  views  only  from  books,  but  it  is  real  enough  to  the 
mannfacturer  who  is  told  by  lifelong  clients  that  they  can  buy 
from  him  no  longer,  and  has  to  "  scrap "  his  machinery  and 
fjjainjftf;  his  workmen.  It  is  real  enongh  also  to  the  workmen 
who  are  dismissed. 

However,  the  free  trader  is  quite  ready  with  his  answer.  He 
says,  "If  a  man  cannot  make  an  article  as  cheaply  as  another 
can,  let  him  turn  to  another  article  for  which  he  is  better  fitted. 
It  is  really  a  kindness  to  the  British  manufacturer  to  buy  the 
French  article,  for  it  will  m^e  him  take  up  somethiog  more 
profitable."  But  of  all  the  fantiastic  and  unpractical  ideas  which 
have  emanated  &om  the  inexperienced  free-trade  brain,  this  is 
the  most  senseless  and  the  most  cruel  in  its  results.  In  practice 
it  amounts  to  this ;  A  manufacturer  who  has  his  capita  invested 
in  large  works  and  machinery  for  the  maau&cture  of  some 
particular  article,  and  who  finds  some  Saturday  night  that  he  is 
finally  defeated  by  l^e  flood  of  surplus  goods  poured  into  his 
market  by  his  protect«d  forrign  rival,  is  to  start  on  Monday 
morning  to  make  some  completely  new  article,  for  which  all  his 
plant  will  be  useless  and  his  works  nnavailable.  What  the 
result  of  tiie  dispossessing  of  an  industry  is  has  been  proved  by 
experience.  It  is  onmitigated  waste  and  uncompensated  loss  to 
the  country.  I  have  seen  what  happens  over  and  over  again 
daring  recent  years — the  master  becomes  a  middleman,  and  the 
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Wtnlaiun  join  the  n&ks  of  the  unskilled  and  fiU  tiie  Axoob  of  oar 
cities.  The  procesB  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  fifteen  yeun 
part,  cheeked  now  and  tlien  by  some  impetns  given  to  middle- 
men by  GoYemment  disbnxsements,  or  some  shifting  of  capital, 
bat  destined  in  the  near  fiatare  to  have  an  ever-ineraamng  effect 
in  the  rediicti<Mi  of  wages  and  the  increase  of  the  nnonployed. 

Soch  ia  the  effect  of  baying  abroad  artides  which  were  for< 
metly  made  and  bonght  in  England.  And,  if  the  artide  is  a 
new  inveation,  it  will  very  probably  be  foand  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  abroad  for  it  as  it  is  not  made  in  England  at  alL  What 
does  this  mean  1  Simply  that  oar  masters  and  workmen  have 
no  chance  of  discovering  and  adopting  new  inventions.  Technical 
industrial  education,  which  so  oiany  people  are  crying  out  for, 
is  perfectly  oseleas  without  an  adequate  market,  in  which  to 
reap  with  success  and  profit  the  firuits  of  such  edaoation.  Our 
workmen  are  condemned  by  free  trade  to  a  monotony  of  labour 
all  the  year  round ;  they  have  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
skill  and  inventive  faculties,  which  accordingly  become  lost 
through  disuse.  The  necessary  conclosion  is  that  our  decreasing 
exports  are  the  nataral  outccone  of  our  free  trade,  which  deprives 
our  producers  of  their  principal  field  of  energy,  enterprise,  and 
self-reliance,  namely  their  home  market ;  and  the  certain  Goa- 
eeqaenoe  is  that  our  industries  will  one  by  one  disappear,  and 
oar  exports  of  home  manufactures  will  year  by  year  diminish 
more  and  more. 

But,  if  this  evil  is  the  natural  outcome  of  free  trade,  we  are 
told  by  Ur.  Ford  that  there  is  another  evil  from  which  we  ore 
saved  by  free  trade,  namely  trusts.  Now,  to  begin  with^ 
Mr.  Ford  cnta  away  the  ground  from  under  his  feet  by  conclu- 
sively proving  that  the  success  of  the  American  tmsta  is  the 
result,  not  of  protection  in  America  alone,  but  of  protection  in 
America  coupled  with  free  trade  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing.  Hr.  Ford  explains  that  the  great  power 
at  the  American  trusts  srises  from  the  fact  that  they  con  avoid 
restricting  their  output  by  flooding  the  open  English  market 
with  their  surplus  goods  at  very  low  prices.  It  ia  obvious, 
Wietefore,  that  if  they  were  excluded  from  exploiting  our  market 
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th^  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  ihai  power  of  which 
Mr.  Ford  complaii)& 

Bat  let  us  ask  fiirther  whether  Mr.  Ford  really  succeeds  in 
proving  trusts  to  be  so  great  an  evil  as  he  says  they  are,  A 
peniBal  of  his  article  seems  to  suggest  that,  like  Balaam,  he  has 
set  oat  to  corse  but  ends  by  blessing.  Thus  he  tells  ua  that 
"  combination  affords  the  best  method  of  enabling  manu&cturers 
to  earn  higher  prices;"  and  again,  tiiat  "trusts  are  formed 
with  a  view  to  effecting  working  economiea"  He  points  out 
that  trusts  are  able  to  effect "  economies  resulting  from  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale,"  which  they  can  secure  "  in  the  highest 
d^pree."  He  says, "  The  trusts  can  well  afford  to  employ  the 
veiy  best  machinery,  and  to  make  use  of  every  advantage 
afforded  by  production  on  a  large  scale."  Again:  "From  tiie 
producer's  point  of  view,  profits  which  are  at  once  lucrative  and 
stable  represoit  the  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  and  this  com- 
mercial elysium  is  undoubtedly  secured  under  the  trust  system." 
I  r^^ard  this  as  high  praise  for  trusta,  for  the  e£Scient  conserva- 
tioa  of  its  natural  resources  and  labour  is  the  life-blood  of  a  nation. 

But  what  are  Mr.  Ford's  accusations  against  trusts?  His 
statement,  that "  trusts  are  drawing  the  wealth  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  people,"  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  line  of 
argument  of  the  old  free  traders.  Their  method  was  to  lay 
down  a  higbflown  general  statement)  assume  it  to  be  true,  and 
then  base  their  entire  argument  upon  it.  If  you  substitute  the 
word  *  landlords  "  for  "  trusts,"  in  Mr.  Ford's  assertion  yon  have 
Cobden's  plea,  which  was  responsible  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  Com 
Laws.  Free  traders  have  bad  their  way,  and  have  despoiled  the 
protected  landlord — the  bated  monopolist ;  but  the  question  is, 
what  good  have  they  thereby  done  to  the  farmers,  the  labourers, 
and  the  nation  at  large  ?  When  we  look  at  our  pauperized  and 
deserted  countryside,  our  farmers'  profits  so  steadily  decreasing 
that  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  rates  without 
assistance  from  the  State,  the  answer  must  surely  be  "  Kone," 
The  &ct  ia  that  the  process  of  killing  the  rich  men  of  a  nation  is, 
under  modem  conditions  of  industry  and  society,  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  deterioration  in  the  lot  of  the  poor.     The 
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pTospexity  and  wealtii  of  b  nation  most  be  treated  u  a  united 
whole :  a  policy  of  mining  one  cUas  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
another  is  &tal  to  all  alike. 

In  support  of  his  statement  Mr,  Ford  refers  to  the  price  of 
steel  rails.  Americans,  we  are  told,  have  to  pay  29  dollars 
A  ton,  whereas  the  cost  price  is  ooly  16  dollars,  and  English- 
men can  buy  them  (from  America)  at  16^  dollars.  Bat  let 
OS  look  a  little  farther  into  the  facts  of  the  etae.  Only  ten 
years  previously  to  Qxo  commencement  of  the  American  Steel 
Tnifit,  Americans  had  to  pay  £10  a  ton  (50  dollars)  for  steel 
rails  &om  Bngland.  If  there  had  been  no  protection  and 
no  trust  in  America,  the  American  consumer  would  still  have 
been  buying  his  rails  from  us  at  a  price  70  per  cent  higher  than 
the  price  of  the  trust.  As  it  is,  he  bays  them  at  the  lower  price 
at  home,  and  his  m<mey  goes  to  the  homo  mana&etareF — his 
fellow-coantryman— and  helps  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  endow 
public  institnldona,  nuse  the  standard  of  living,  and  educate 
tiiose  "masses"  in  whose  behalf  our  free  traders  profess  so 
much  and  effect  bo  little. 

But,  says  Ur.  Ford,  the  trust  in  reality  benefits  the  foreigner 
(in  this  case  the  English  ecmsumer),  who  gets  his  rails  at  little 
over  cost  price.  Now,  is  this  true  ?  Are  we  really  deriving  so 
much  benefit  7  It  is  the  constant  assertion  of  the  free  trader 
that  we  are ;  indeed,  it  is  the  mun  support  of  his  theory,  but  it 
is  based  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  tendency  of  modem 
commerce.  Let  us  at  once  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  foreigner 
sells  us  a  particular  article  so  cheap  because  he  is  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  virtue  of  free  trade,  or  out  of  charity  and  friendship 
to  us.  He  does  it  of  his  own  free  will  and  for  his  own  profit. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  countervailing  advantages  which  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  for^o  profits  in  our  market  for  a  time, 
and  even  to  sell  at  an  apparent  losa  He  knows  he  will  thereby 
get  the  mastery  of  a  new  market  He  sells  one  article  chei^) 
that  he  may  be  able  to  sell  two  dear.  He  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
in  large  quantities  instead  of  small,  and  to  obtain  cash  instead 
of  giving  credit ;  he  will  save  many  of  the  expenses  of  selling 
and  pudiing  and  advertising  his  goods ;  he  will  save  in  freights^ 
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and  elimixiate  the  middleman.  But,  above  all,  aa  above  stated, 
the  foreigner  has  his  eye  on  the  fhtare.  He  ondermiDes  his 
English  competitor,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  snocumbed  to 
the  inevitable,  his  foreign  rival  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
immediately  raises  his  prices,  with  a  polite  acknowledgment  of 
gralatode  to  the  English  free  trader  who  has  so  innocently  Eallen 
into  his  hands.  It  ia  high  time  for  the  Ehiglish  consumer  to 
awake  firom  his  dreanu  Let  him  take  for  his  motto  "Timoo 
Sanaoa  et  dona  ferentes." 

But  let  us  grant  tliat  trnsts  do  exhibit  that  blemish  in  human 
nature— -the  effort  to  get  rich  regardless  of  injury  to  the  pockets 
and  feelings  of  our  neighboors;  I  still  maintain  that,  at  the 
present  time  we  must  not  be  frightened  of  them ;  pn  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  adopt  not  only 
protection  but  trusts  as  well.  The  ever-increasing  competition, 
the  keeimesB  of  the  fight  for  markets,  the  intense  efficiency  of 
oar  competitors  abroad,  their  great  facilities  for  drilling  and 
marshalling  their  induslaial  forces,  their  sdentific  employment 
of  capital,  tiie  feverish  energy  of  the  masters,  the  education  and 
skill  of  the  workmen,  demand  the  most  earnest  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  oommercial  welfare  of  Qreat  Britain. 

Can  Mr.  Ford  tell  us  how  we  are  to  meet  these  ^gantic  forces 
and  conquer  them,  or  even  hold  our  own  in  the  struggle,  other- 
wise than  by  combining  our  forces,  even,  if  necessary,  by  the 
formation  of  trusts  ?  Or  does  he  still,  like  the  average  theo- 
retical free  trader,  advise  us  to  leave  the  whole  problem  alone 
and  let  things  take  their  course  ?  If  Laiaaezfavre  is  to  be  our 
policy  in  tiie  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  then  the  day 
of  England's  sapremacy  is  over;  for  nothing  has  been  more 
certainly  proved  by  the  experience  of  bard  facts  tlian  that  the 
acme  of  efficiency  in  production — the  thorough  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  and  the  brains  and  labour  of  a  country — ^has 
been  attained  through  protection  and  through  combination, 
which  is  encouraged  by  protection ;  while  the  outcome  of  free 
trade  is  found  to  be  ineffidenoy,  the  splitting  up  of  force,  and 
deci^  in  the  nation's  prodactive  energy. 

a.  btmq. 
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IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TN  ooiuddering  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  contact  oC 
■*-  races  at  different  stages  of  eoltare,  a  predse  and  accnrate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions — physieal,  pHychologieal,  and  eecmo- 
mic— is  of  paramoimt  importance.  This  is  eepedally  the  ease 
in  Sooth  Africa,  where  the  intrusion  of  a  new,  or  at  least  an 
unnsnol  factor,  namely,  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the 
nambers  of  the  native  population,  has  brought  about  a  difference 
in  the  natore  of  the  problem  so  great  as  almost  to  be  a  difference 
in  kind.  For  this  reason  any  dracoBuon  of  the  Native 
Question  as  it  presents  itself  in  Sooth  Alrica,  as  wall  as  any 
attempted  solution  of  the  difficolties  to  which  it  gives  rise,  must 
be  based  opon  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  conditions  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  anything  like  a  jnst  and 
equitable  solotion  of  the  problem  can  be  attained. 

The  predominant  element  in  the  native  population  of  South 
Africa  is  composed  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  n^roid 
family  known,  principally  for  lingaistic  reasons,  as  the  Bantos, 
and  may  roughly  he  divided  into  the  following  three  groops : — 

1.  The  Zulu  Xoeas,  or  Zulu  Kafirs,  distributed  over  ZalaUnd, 
Kafraria,  Tianavaal,  and  Matabeleland. 

2.  The  Bssutos  and  Bechoanas  of  Baantoland,  Orange  Biver 
Coltmy,  Tnnsvaal,  and  Bechoanaland. 

3.  Aheterogeneoos  groap  coosisting  of  Aniatongas(Zaluland), 
Swazis  (Swadland),  Ungoes  (Cape  Colony),  and  the  Hashonas 
and  other  allied  races  of  Rhodesia. 

The  Bantus  in  South  Africa  represent  snecessive  waves  of 
immigration  from  the  north,  and  have  only  settled  in  their 
present  sitnation  within  comparatively  recent  times.  Immigra- 
tioD   from  north  of  the  Zambesi  is   stiU   going  on.     Earlier 
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strata  of  the  populatioD  are  represented  by  the  Bnabmen, 
Hottentots,  Nam&quas,  and  Korannas,  and  by  the  Yaaipens  of 
the  Northern  Transvaal ;  but  these  races  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  numerically  unimportant,  and  in  most  cases  appear 
to  be  slowly  dying  out 

Unlike  most  backward  races  when  brought  into  contact  with 
civilization,  the  Bantus  have  shown  theniBelves  singularly 
adaptable  to  the  changed  cireumstaiioes.  Originally  a  prolific 
race,  now  that  inter-tribal  warfare,  the  principal  check  on  the 
increase  in  p<^alation,  has  been  stopped,  and  dnce,  owing  to 
the  good  ofiSees  of  a  paternal  administration,  famines  have 
become  rarer,  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  What 
exactly  is  the  rate  of  increase  it  is  not  ea^  to  say,  but  iu  some 
districts  the  population  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  something 
like  80  per  cent  in  a  few  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures: — 

BATB  OF  INCBEASB  OF  THE  KATITB  POPULATION 
OF  CAPB  COIjONy, 


Qriquiud  West i 


GriqiuUnd  But,  Tembnlud,  Tnnakei.  j 
ftnd  Wolfisch  Bar 


Tmt. 

1875 

.  4M,201i 
.    611W47; 

1891 

1875 

.  32JW31 
.      58,700/ 

1891 

1879 

.    a6M17\ 

.  47e,m/ 

1891 

83-16 


In  the  Orange  Biver  Cdony,  from  1880-90  the  native  popu- 
lation increased  at  the  rate  of  80*6  per  cent.  The  following 
figures  give  the  increase  for  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  period 
1898-1901  :— 


1898-1899 389,531 144,357 

1899-1900 a0132S 148^078 

1900-1901 S37«W 159,313 

Id  tiiis  latter  case,  however,  the  increase  is  largely  due  to 
immigration  from  north  of  the  Zambesi. 

PVom  whatever  point  of  view  thia  rapid  rate  of  increase  be 
regarded,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that,  with  due  consideration  of 
local  conditions,  it  constitutes  a  grave  economic  danger,  which 
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the  Bantu  eharacter,  anbvoozalde  u  it  is  to  < 
a  lai^  scale  among  the  variooB  units,  alcns  pnrtnts  ftom 
becMning  political.  Ab  a  result  of  this  tendoief  to  lapid 
increase,  many  districts,  as,  for  instance,  the  Tnnsktt,  an  in 
daDger  of  being  overcrowded. 

The  following  figorea,  based  paiily  on  the  oeuns  of  1881  and 
puily  on  magistrates'  estimates  for  various  years,  thoogli  by  no 
means  aeeniate,  owing  to  native  disfanui  td  the  eensosi  win 
serve  to  give  approximately  the  numbers  and  diatribotiao  of  the 
peculation  of  South  Africa.  It  will  be  obanred  that  the  native 
popalatitHi  is  in  all  cases  largely  in  the  majofify. 

HUUBKBS  ABD  DISTBIBOTION  OV  THE  POPULAHOS.' 


OtuyB    Bim  j 


Total 


54^82! 
IJ06 

[M,a»l 


77.71* 


782,307 


i,no^sn  '  SM«  .  i.*i7,«s  im 


K7,B00 
I5*J12 


12^787  1 

74^754  1 


1   m.191 1 1 
,  4i4iooa>' 


i,7ilflK  '■  aM40    4,>ll,«n ! 


Before  attempting  to  analyse  the  attempts  which  have  been 
.  made  to  deal  with  the  problems  involved  in  tiie  government  of 
the  native  population,  it  will  be  necessary  to  coiisid«'  the 
salient  features  of  the  Bantu  tribal  (sgaoiaUioa.  Not  only  has 
the  administiation  endeavoured  to  preeerve  thdr  eOBtonu  and 
institntioDs  as  &r  as  poerible^  but  these  have  served  as  the 
fbondation  upon  which  the  greater  part  oi  native  legialatiOT 

g  H«rth  Bhodem.  '  AiUJa,  datij  aaUrm  of  lodk. 

•  ItMte^Hottaitoti.«te. 
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has  been  based.  The  Bantus  possess  a  highly  organized  tribal 
system,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  chief.  Every  man  of 
the  tribe  owes  allegiance  and  personal  service  to  the  chief,  who 
stands  to  his  tribe  in  the  relation  of  fatiier  and  jndge ;  he  is  the 
final  arbiter  in  all  disputes,  and  any  change  in  tribal  cttstom 
has  to  rec^ve  his  sanction ;  he  decides  on  all  seriona  cases  of 
crime,  which  have  to  be  reported  directly  to  him.  A  council  of 
chieftains  is  associated  with  the  chief,  acting  as  his  advisers, 
and  exenusiog  a  restraining  influence  over  him.  This  council 
has  the  power  in  certain  cases  of  reversing  the  decisions  of  the 
chief.  The  principal  councillor  is  the  protector  lA  the  people 
against  the  exactions  of  the  chief,  and  bis  kraal,  or  village,  is 
regarded  as  a  sanctuary  against  the  chiefs  power.  Within  the 
tribe  there  is  a  complete  system  of  responsible  government, 
extending  from  the  chieftains  to  the  heads  of  families,  each 
being  responsible  for  those  beneath  him.  Thus  the  heads  of 
families  are  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  family.  Any  crime  must  be  immediately 
reported  by  the  head  of  the  family  to  the  head  of  the  kraal, 
who,  if  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  case,  reports  it  to  the 
member  of  the  tribal  hierarchy  immediately  above  himself; 
then,  if  necessary,  it  is  again  referred  until  a  judge  competent 
to  deal  with  the  case  is  reached,  the  last  appeal  being  to  the 
chief  in  person.  InvetBely,  there  is  a  collective  responsibility 
for  crime,  while  failure  to  report  entails  a  severe  penalty. 

The  most  charactwistic  featore  of  the  tribal  organization  is 
the  communal  tenure  of  land ;  the  land  occupied  by  the  tribe  is 
held  in  trust  hy  the  chief  for  its  members.  E^h  member  on 
attaining  man's  estate  is  allotted  a  plot  of  land  by  the  chief  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  upon  which  he  builds  his  hut.  At  his 
death  the  land  passes  to  his  heirs,  but  not,  however,  in  virtue  of 
the  valne  the  land  has  acquired  ^yy  the  labour  pat  into  it,  bat  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  heirs  are  members  of  the  tribe.  In  the 
case  of  movable  property  inheritance  is  direct,  and  this  role  does 
not  apply.  In  default  of  direct  heirs  the  land  reverts  to  the 
chiefl  In  addition  to  the  land  divided  into  allotmente  among 
tiie  memben  of  the  tribe,  a  ccmeiderable  amount  of  land  is 
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nsooUy  held  in  common  as  pastonge.  This  system  of  com* 
mnnal  tenure  is  the  stejngfaold  of  the  chiefs'  power,  and  they 
have  in  eonseqoenoe  shown  themeelves  hitterljr  opposed  to  any 
meaaores  tmding  to  promote  conditions  fiivoarable  to  a  system 
of  indiTidnal  tenure.  As  it  is,  the  fact  that  on  annexation  the 
huid  passes  from  the  possession  of  the  ehieb  to  the  government 
has  dtme  more  thui  anything  else  to  ondennine  their  power. 

Under  the  old  tribal  system  land  was  eoltivated  for  some 
three  or  four  years,  by  which  time  it  became  exhaosted,  owing 
to  wastetol  methods  of  agricnltitie.  It  was  then  abandoned  and 
the  tribe  moved  to  another  station.  This  is  now  fast  becoming 
impoemble,  owing  to  the  growth  of  popnlation  and  Uie  delimi- 
tation of  the  boundaries  within  which  tibe  natives  are  confined. 

The  marriage  costoros  of  the  natives  are  also  of  economic 
importance.  The  brid^room  pays  to  the  bther  of  his  bride  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  bther. 
This  payment  servee  at  once  as  a  ratification  of  the  marriage 
contract,  a  compmsation  to  the  father  for  the  loss  of  his 
daoghter'a  services,  and  a  [novision  for  the  bride  should  the 
marriage  be  at  any  time  dissolved  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 
This  custom  of  the  lobola  is  enforced  by  law  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal;  and  in  Bhodeeia,  where  it  had  been  allowed  to  lapse 
through  poverty  and  abuse,  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
revive  it,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
to  the  native  to  work.  XaMve  marriages  ore  a  matter  of  econo- 
mic rather  than  sentimental  importance.  The  whole  of  the 
manual  labour  in  the  field  was  at  one  time  done  by  the  women, 
so  that  the  more  wives  a  man  had,  the  more  wealtii  be  was  able 
to  amass  by  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  introduction  of  the  plough,  which  has  largely  emancipated 
the  women  from  agiicultaral  labour,  will  have  more  influence 
than  anytiiing  else  in  putting  a  check  nptm  polygamy. 

Natnrally  there  is  some  littie  variation  in  tribal  custom 
among  the  vinous  races  of  South  Africa.  The  Zulus,  f(V 
instance,  have  an  o^anization  which  has  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  exigendes  of  military  service,  while  the  institutions 
of  the  Beehnanoa  show  a  democratic  tendency ;  but,  speaking 
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generally,  there  iB  a  great  Bimilarity  in  the  trihal  organization 
throoghout.  Such  differences  as  do  exist  are  due,  not  so  much 
to  racial  variation,  as  to  the  amount  of  detribalization  which 
has  taken  place.  In  some  cases,  the  natives  have  become  quite 
detribalized,  and  have  adopted  the  civilization  of  the  white  race, 
while  in  other  cases,  the  old  tribal  system  is  practicelly  un- 
changed. All  degrees  of  variation  between  the  two  extremes 
are  to  be  found.  The  policy  of  the  administration  has  been  to 
interfere  with  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  natives  as 
little  as  possible,  except  when  they  are  harmful  or  repugnant  to 
civilized  ideas,  as  in  the  case  of  witchcraft,  and  any  changes 
that  have  been  made  have  been  brought  about  very  gradually. 
But  although  tribal  law  is  still  administered  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  influences  are  at  work  which  are  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  about  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes :  the  decline  in 
the  power  of  the  chief,  the  introduction  of  the  plough,  com- 
pelling the  men  to  turn  their  hands  to  work  hitherto  left  to 
women,  the  growth  of  population,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be 
felt  with  the  delimitation  of  the  native  reserves,  are  influences 
which  are  rapidly  tending  to  make  tribal  life  as  it  previously 
existed  impossible  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

The  breaking  down  of  the  tribal  system  leaves  the  native 
without  moral  support  against  the  manifold  dangers  which  con- 
tact with  dvilization  brings  in  ito  train,  and  the  problem  which 
has  to  be  solved  is  to  substitute  for  tribal  custom  an  influence 
sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  the  native  from  these  dangers, 
and  at  the  same  time  train  him  to  meet  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  future.  The  course  which  has  usually  been  followed  on 
the  annexation  of  a  territory  has  been  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
exclurively  for  the  natives.  Except  in  certain  contingencies, 
such  as  the  discoveiy  of  minerals  or  the  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  township,  no  white  setUer  is  allowed  on  these  lands. 
Within  these  reserves  the  tribal  life  goes  on  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  before  the  annexation ;  tribal  law  is  administered  by 
the  chief  or  the  native  commianoner,  and  the  native  system  of 
responuble  govenunent  is  maintaioed.  Within  the  tribe  the 
power  of  the  chief  still  renuuns  concdderabte  in  many  cases. 
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For  adminiBtrafcive.  purposes  the  areaa  inhabited  by  ihe 
nativea  are  divided  into  Frotectonties,  each  u  Kbodesift ;  Crown 
ColonioB  like  Bechuaiialand,  wbich  ia  pmcticallj  a  native 
reserve,  no  whites  except  officials,  misflionaries,  and  traders, 
being  allowed  to  settle  there ;  and  Locations,  or  Reservea  These 
districts  are  under  the  control  of  resident  magistrates.  In 
Rhodesia  the  administrative  machinery  consists  of  a  secretary 
for  native  affiun,  two  chief  native  commissioners  for  Hashona- 
land  and  Matabeleland,  with  native  commiBBioners  and  assis- 
tant native  commissioners  nnder  them.  A  similar  system  has 
now  been  established  in  the  Transvaal  In  the  Transkei  the 
control  is  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  Fondoland  and  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Qriqoaland  East,  with  twenty-eight  resident 
magistrates  under  them,  while  in  Bechnanaland  the  adminia- 
tration  is  carried  on  by  fonr  resident  magistrates.  These 
magistrates  are  now  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  chiefs ; 
in  some  cases  the  allotment  of  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
official,  and  in  most  cases,  if  the  power  of  allotment  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief,  it  is  subject  to  his  approval.  Although 
some  of  the  chiefs  still  administer  native  law,  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  resident  magistrate,  and  all  serious  cases  have  to  be 
reported  to  him  direct,  as  was  previously  the  case  when  the 
chief  was  the  supreme  authority.  In  addition  to  the  Government 
Reserves,  a  large  number  of  natives,  especially  in  Natal,  are 
stationed  on  locations  on  private  land,  paying  rent  in  addition 
to  the  hut  tax  Soch  reserves  are  under  the  supervision  of  an 
inspector,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  rent  paid 
by  the  natives  is  not  excessive.  The  tribal  system  has  edso  been 
further  utilized  in  Rhodesia,  and  elsewhere,  by  subsidiang  chiefo 
and  selected  indnnas,  who  are  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
their  tribes  and  the  collecticm  of  the  hut  tax,  and  are  required 
to  report  all  epidemic  diseases  and  disturbances.  They  transmit 
the  orders  of  the  magistrates  to  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

In  certain  casm  the  chiefs  have  been  replaced  by  headmen, 
and  in  Fondoland,  which  was  annexed  in  1894,  on  the  lapse  of  a 
chieftainship  by  death,  the  chief  is  replaced  by  the  appointment 
of  a  headman. 

Vou  XIII.— Na  1.  T 
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The  Qlea  Grey  Act,  pasaed  in  1894,  is  a  farther  step  towards 
the  breaking  np  of  the  tribal  system,  for  which  the  way  had 
been  paved  by  the  appointment  of  headmen  in  the  place  of  Uie 
chiefs.  By  this  act,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  other  district 
for  which  its  provisions  are  held  to  be  suitable,  the  districts  of 
Qlen  Qrey  and  Lady  Frere  are  divided  into  locations  under 
Location  Boards,  consisting  of  tliree  land-holdera  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  inhabitaals  of  the 
district;  these  Location  Boards  do  the  work  of  the  headmen. 
Powers  are  granted  for  the  administration  of  local  a&irs  by  a 
District  Council  conasting  of  twelve  members,  six  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  six  by  the  members  of  the 
location.  The  resident  magistrate,  ex  ajgicio,  acts  as  chiunnan. 
The  District  Council  has  power  to  raise  a  rate  of  twopence  in 
the  pound  on  immovable  property,  to  be  expended  on  pnblic 
works  and  improvements. 

The  object  of  the  Olen  Grey  Act  ia  to  asumilate  the  system 
of  land  tenure  with  the  requirements  of  civilization.  The 
communal  system  of  tenure  is  obviously  unprogressive ;  it 
checks  individual  effort,  and  consequently  ia  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  the  minority  of  the  experiments  in  the  direction  of  a 
system  of  individual  tenure,  the  first  of  which  was  made  as  far 
back  as  1834,  have  not  proved  a  success.  The  temptation  to 
realize  immediately  has  proved  too  great  in  most  cases,  while 
a  further  complication  arises  from  the  native's  proneness  to 
solve  any  difficulty  between  himself  and  the  admiuistration  by 
migration.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  all  through  has  been  to  prevent 
the  native  from  parting  with  his  land  without,  at  the  same  time, 
checking  the  impulse  towards  improvement  and  individual  effort 
imparted  by  the  possession  of  land  as  his  own  property.  The 
system  of  farm  tenure  and  the  Glen  Grey  Act  are  both  important 
steps  in  this  direction. 

Under  the  system  of  land  tenure  known  as  the  farm  system, 
the  locations  or  farms  are  restricted  in  size,  and  over  each  is 
a  headman.  The  farms  are  arranged  in  blocks  of  twenty  or 
thirty  to  the  block,  with  a  senior  headman  controlling  the  block. 
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These  headmeo  have  no  £arm  themselves,  bat  receive  a  aalaiy, 
in  return  for  which  they  are  expected  to  see  to  the  good  order 
of  their  distncte,  and  collect  the  hat  tax.  The  eections  of  the 
Qlen  Qrej  Act  dealing  with  land  tenure  are  a  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  same  policy.  The  Act  provides  that  after  the  land 
has  been  surveyed,  and  an  allowance  made  for  otmimonage  and 
special  allotments,  it  is  to  be  divided  up  into  lots  of  four  morgen 
(about  eight  acres).  These  lots  are  granted  to  such  persons  as 
the  governor  may  approve,  the  cost  of  the  survey  being  defrayed 
by  the  allottees  in  instalments.  These  lota  cannot  be  alienated 
nor  mortgaged,  and  it  is  also  impossible  tor  them  to  be  alienated 
by  wilL  ^ey  are  held  at  a  small  yearly  rental,  and  any  bilnre 
to  pay  after  due  notice  entails  torfeittire  of  the  lot  It  may 
also  be  confiscated  for  rebellion  or  neglect  to  cultivate,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  resident  magistrate.  Under  the  proviraons  of 
the  Act,  tenure  of  land  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  member- 
ship of  the  Location  Boards. 

This  system  seems  to  have  worked  very  well  up  to  the 
present,  and  it  is  now  being  adopted  by  other  Transkeian 
districts.  The  natives  are  found  to  take  greater  interest  in 
their  surroundings  under  its  provisions,  while  they  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  money  paid  by  them  in  taxes  is  expended  in 
their  own  interests.  As  a  8olnti<m  of  the  difficult  question  of 
land  tenure,  however,  its  application  is  only  possible  in  cases 
where  the  native  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  recognize  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  to  consent  to  its  introduction. 

The  principal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  administration  which 
the  native  ia  called  upon  to  make  ia  the  hat  tax.  For  each  hat 
the  native  has  to  pay  a  tax  ranging  from  lOs.  in  Cape  Colony 
and  lUiodesia  to  £1  in  Bosutotand.  In  Cf^  Colony  a  tax  of 
28.  per  annum  is  imposed  which  is  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
as  the  road  rates.  This  is  recoverable  as  hut  tax.  In  all  the 
colonies  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  the  passes,  without  which 
a  native  is  not  allowed  to  traveL  Under  the  Glen  Qrey  Act, 
natives  residing  in  districts  subject  to  the  Act  pay  a  tax  of  lOs., 
unless  tbey  have  worked  outside  the  district  for  three  months 
in  (be  previoos  year.    Total  ezemptdon  is  granted  to  those  who 
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show  a  record  of  three  years'  service,  consecntiTe  or  otherwiee. 
In  the  TraDBTaal  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  was  imposed  on  able- 
bodied  men.  A  labour  tax  has  now  been  imposed  in  place  of 
the  capitation  fee.  In  both  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  natives  pay 
qnit-rent;  in  Natal  £1  per  hut  on  Crown  land;  in  the  Colony, 
under  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  IGs.  for  five  morgen  of  land. 

A  fee  of  10a.  ia  pud  for  a  native  marriage,  and  £l  for  a 
divorce.  The  natives  also  pay  a  considerable  sum  in  indirect 
taxes,  some  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  are  particolarly 
interested  paying  as  much  as  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  daty. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  proportion  to  his  resources  the 
native  is  somewhat  heavily  taxed. 

The  question  of  the  taxatipn  of  the  native  population  gains 
additi<mal  importance  from  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  question 
of  the  labour  supply.  The  prindpal  forces  which  tend  to 
induce  the  native  to  leave  his  location  and  seek  employment 
are  the  necessity  for  paying  the  hnt  tax,  the  lahoUt,  or  custom 
of  the  bride-price,  and  the  desire  to  acquire  wealth.  The 
influence  of  this  latter  can  only  increase  with  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  people  towards  dvilization  and  civilized  wants, 
while,  ae  has  been  mentioned,  the  lobola  is  now  enforced  by 
law  in  Natal,  and  attempts  are  bdng  made  to  revive  the  cu»tom 
in  Rhodesia.  An  increase  in  the  hut  tax  has  been  advocated  in 
Rhodesia,  and  the  proposal  received  the  endorsement  of  Earl 
Grey.  In  Bechuanaland,  in  1900,  the  tax  was  raised  to  £1.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  a  remedy  may  prove  worse  than  the 
disease,  for  even  now  the  desire  to  escape  payment  is  responsible 
for  an  amount  of  overcrowdug  in  the  huts,  which  is  antagonistic 
to  the  requirements  of  health,  decern^,  and  morality  alike. 

The  question  of  the  labour  supply  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
importance  for  the  future  of  South  Africa.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  colonies  in  the  last  few  yeara 
has  brought  about  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for 
labour  which  the  sonrces  of  the  supply  are  at  present  tmable  to 
meet.  A  remedy  has  been  sought  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
labour;  white  labour  has  been  hired  in  the  mines,  and  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labour  has  been  suggested  as  a  last 
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teeooree.  While  the  mtuati<n  is  Boeh  u  to  demind  immflilUtit 
fttieatioa.  the  interests  involvBd  sre  of  sneh  ft  gmflieting 
chaxacfcer  tiB  to  reqnire  the  matnreBt  delibentiai  in  dealinff 
with  the  proUraL  Not  only  most  aay  proposed  solataoD  t>ke 
into  acconnt  tiie  immediate  needs  of  the  present,  bat  it  most 
also  have  regard  to  the  condititnia  which  are  likely  to  prevul  in 
the  fotore.  Althoogh  it  is  ondoahtedly  tme  that  the  need  fiv 
an  improved  snpply  of  labour  is  pressing,  and  thai  the  ^«sent 
Bcaraty  acts  as  a  severe  check  on  the  industrial  development  of 
the  ooontry,  the  readiness  with  which  the  natives  have  adapted 
themselves  to  chaugod  drenmHtanece,  and  the  increase  in  their 
nnmbeis,  enter  as  most  important  fsctors  Into  the  problem,  and 
play  the  predominant  part  in  determining  the  lines  aloog  which 
any  proposed  solution  most  proceed.  Should  the  present  rate 
of  increase  be  maintained,  and  the  numbers  of  the  native  popnla- 
Hoa  become  bo  great  as  to  exceed  the  tttpaaty  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  are  at  present  confined,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  seek  their  means  of  livelihood  in  other  directions  than  those 
ai  present  open  to  them,  or  for  wfaidi  tiiey  now  show  little  or 
no  inclinaticHL  It  is  thus  as  much  in  their  own  interests  as  in 
the  interests  of  the  indostriol  development  of  the  oonnby  that 
some  measures  should  be  token  to  increase  their  produeUve 
powen.  And  herein  lies  the  fundamental  objecticm  to  any 
measure  which  seeks  a  soluta<Mi  of  the  labour  qneetitm  by  the 
iotrodoction  of  foreign  laboar.  Such  a  remedy  woold  inevitably 
t«id  to  debar  the  native  from  all  participalion  in  the  active  life 
of  mvilization,  and,  by  acting  as  a  check  upon  a  most  important 
factor  in  their  education,  would  finally  bring  about  a  situation 
far  more  grave  than  that  at  present  under  consideration. 

To  understand  the  position  fally,  it  mast  be  remembered  tiiat, 
partly  owing  to  tiie  expense  of  white  labour,  and  partiy  owing 
to  racial  prejudice,  almost  the  whole  of  the  mutual  laboar  in 
Sonth  Africa  is  done  by  the  natives.  But,  altiion^  the  duties 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  are  not  such  as  to  demand 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  or  a  high  grade  of  intelligence,  the 
Ripley  is  inadequate  both  is  quality  and  quantity.  The  dis- 
inclination for  application  and  cfmtinoed   exertion,  wbidi  i» 
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characteristic  of  tiie  native  labourer,  is  frequently  attributed  to 
an  ineradicable  lazinesa ;  bat,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
town  "  boy,"  upon  whom  contact  with  civilization  haa  had  a  dele- 
terious effect,  the  cause  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  part  played 
in  the  formation  of  their  character  by  the  traditional  habits 
and  customs  of  the  tribal  life,  and  in  an  imperfect  comprehension 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  civilized  community. 

In  dealing  with  this  labour  problem,  it  is  hard  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  native  labour 
is  drawn  &om  a  population  which  has  as  yet  made  comparatively 
little  advance  towards  civilization,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
location  system,  is  still  protected,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  economic  forces  of  a  civilized  community. 
Under  the  tribal  regime,  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Bantu 
races  in  South  Africa  were  war  and  agriculture.  The  introduc- 
tion of  British  rule  has  put  a  check  upon  the  former,  but  the 
latter  is  still  the  only  permanent  occupation  for  which  they 
show  any  decided  preference.  Under  their  own  chiefs,  tiiere 
were  few  inducements  for  labour;  the  land  allotted  to  them  on 
their  marriage  was  cultivated  by  their  wives,  by  the  fault  of 
whose  labour  they  were  supported  and  acquired  wealth.  When 
the  bride-price  was  paid  and  their  obligations  to  the  chief 
had  been  discharged,  their  sole  employment  was  the  care  of 
their  cattie,  an  occupation  from  which  tiie  women  were  rigour- 
OQsly  debarred.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  easily  satisfied. 
Until  tiie  native  comes  into  contact  with  civilization,  he  has 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  labour  as  a  means  of  self-support. 
This  is  still  true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  native  population 
where  the  tribal  life  has  been  left  undisturbed. 

The  introduction  of  civilized  administration,  however,  is 
accompanied  by  the  hut  tax.  This  tax  has  proved  a  most 
important  agency  for  increasing  the  labour  supply.  To  meet 
tiie  demands  of  the  tax-collector,  the  native  has  been  compelled 
to  leave  his  reserve,  and  engage  in  some  occupation.  But  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  native  to  earn  anything  from  lOs.  a  month 
for  work  in  the  fields  to  £4  a  month  for  comparatively  skilled 
labour  in  the  nunes,  it  is  obvious  that  it  requires  but  little 
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exertion  on  his  part  to  nuae  the  ftmoant  i«qaiaite  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax ;  and  indeed  it  is  stated  thai  this  is  earned 
in  many  csases  by  the  children  alonei  So  that  in  itself  the  hut 
tax  cannot  he  regarded  as  any  very  great  ineenUve ;  ita  impoit* 
anee  Uee  rather  in  tiie  fact  that  it  brings  home  to  the  native 
the  possilMlity  of  acqoiring  wealth,  thas  indndng  him  to  do  of 
his  own  free  will  wbat^  otherwise,  he  does  pntetieally  only  nnder 
coDtpnlsion. 

Taxation  aiming  directly  at  the  increase  of  the  labour  supply, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  imposed  nnder  the  Qlen  Qrey 
Act,  and  this  measore  has  been  extended  to  the  Tranavaal.  An 
increase  in  Uie  hut  tax  has  been  advocated  in  Rhodesia  and 
elsewhere,  as  it  has  already  been  increased  in  Bechnanaland. 
Bat  the  lAbonr  Clause  of  the  Olen  Grey  Act  is  said  to  be  almost 
inoperative,  and  any  increase  in  taxation,  lowering  tiie  earning 
capadtiee  of  the  Ubonrers,  is  hardly  to  be  recommended.  Even 
as  it  if^  the  wages  are  not  considered  sofiSdently  attractive, 
and  the  Laboor  Association  has  recently  recommended  that 
the  average  wage  on  the  mines  shonid  be  raised  to  SOsi  This 
sof^estion  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  U ine& 

In  addition  to  the  difficnlUes  which  are  doe  to  the  native 
character,  a  farther  oomplicatioB  arises  from  the  diffienlty  of 
controlling  the  supply  of  laboor.  Agricultnrists  by  inclination 
and  by  tradition,  the  natives  only  seek  other  employment  with 
some  definite  pnrpoee  in  view,  usaally  to  raise  mtmey  fw  the 
hut  tax  or  to  buy  cattia  When  sofficient  has  been  earned  for 
the  attainment  of  their  end,  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  it 
is  only  nnder  the  most  favourable  circumstances  that  any  native 
will  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  period  exceeding  three  or  four 
months  at  a  time.  Farther,  being  occupied  with  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  lands  during  ttie  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  are 
only  free,  or  at  least  only  show  an  indinaUon  to  engage  them- 
selves, at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  at 
Uieee  seasons  the  supply  is  frequently  greater  than  the  demand, 
while  at  other  times  labour  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 

Hie  diranclination  of  tiie  natives  to  leave  thor  houses  except 
at  certain  seasrais  of  the  year  is  by  no  means  entirely  due  to 
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Ushien,  as  is  Bometimes  muntained.  Although  the  work  in  the 
Adds  might  be,  and  in  macy  cases  is,  done  by  the  women,  there 
are  two  things  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  the 
care  of  the  cattle  cannot  by  custom  be  left  to  the  women,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  plough,  involving  the  use  of  oxen  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  has  made  the  presence  of  the  men  a  still 
greater  necessity.  Altiiongh  this  repugnance  to  allowing  the 
women  to  have  any  part  or  share  in  the  care  of  the  cattle  may 
seem  a  prejudice  (which,  as  such,  might  be  disregarded,  should 
any  more  drastic  measures  be  taken  at  any  time  in  dealing  with 
the  labour  problem),  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  prejudice,  and  that  its  influence  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  the  natives  to  undertake  work  in  the  field, 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  men. 
In  Bhodesia  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cope  with  this 
difficulty  hy  a  system  of  relays,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each 
kraal  are  sent  out  in  batches  to  work  in  the  mines  each  in 
their  turn. 

A  further  excuse  for  their  disinclination  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement extending  over  any  length  of  time  is  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  natives  who  are  stationed  on  private  locations 
and  work  on  the  farms  on  which  they  live,  employment,  whatever 
its  character,  takes  them  away  from  their  home  life.  No  attempt 
has  as  yet  been  made  to  cope  with  this  difficulty,  although  it 
has  been  proposed  to  form  locations  near  the  industrial  centres, 
to  which  tiie  native  labourers  might  return  at  short  intervala 

We  are  here  brought  to  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  with  which  the  better  organization  of  labour 
employment  in  South  Africa  has  to  deal  The  immense  distances 
whi^  separate  the  principal  centres  of  induetiy  from  the  sources 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  native  labour  is  drawn  not  only  add 
to  the  cost  of  labour  (it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  importing 
labour  Irom  the  Portuguese  territory  to  the  Transvaal  is,  or 
rather  was,  about  £3  per  man),  but  also  act  as  a  check  on  the 
influences  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  induce  the 
ni^ve  to  seek  employment  The  influence  of  example  is  lost  to 
a  large  extent,  and  many  natives  who  are  willing  to  work  are 
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deterred  from  setting  out  for  Ute  industrial  oeotRa  by  the 
nneertainty  of  obtaining  employment,  and  hy  the  diffiealties  and 
dangeia  to  which  tiiey  are  exposed  on  the  joomey. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  laboaren  seeking  work  on 
their  own  aceoont  has  given  rise  to  a  elaaa  of  men  known  as 
labour  agents,  or  "  touts."  These  mm  enter  into  eoDtraeta  with 
employers  to  supply  labonr.  They  trnvel  about  among  the  natiree 
on  their  reserves,  and  the  labourers  they  engage  are  brought  in 
gangs  to  the  labour  centres,  where  they  are  distributed  among 
the  varioos  employera.  This  system  has  certain  advantages. 
It  brings  the  natives  living  in  the  m<we  remote  disbicte  into 
contact  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  and 
protects  ibem  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
while  travelling  alone.  But  the  system  is  obviously  liable  to 
grave  abnaes.  It  leads  to  misrepreeentatitms  of  eontnet  and 
oppression ;  the  character  of  the  labour  agents  is  not  always 
above  suspicion,  and,  although  they  are  required  to  hold  a  licence, 
strict  sapervision  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  nativea 

Another  method  of  engagement  freqnentty  employed  is  that 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  chief.  This  method  leaves 
certain  very  obviooa  loopholes  for  extorticm  and  oppreenoD,  but 
its  employment  is  a  necessity  in  those  districta  where  the  powers 
of  the  chief  are  still  considerable. 

Although  the  number  of  nativea  who  enter  into  ocmtracts  on 
their  own  initiative  without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman 
is  increasing  yearly,  for  some  time  to  come  engagement  of  labonr 
through  a  duef  or  labour  agent  most  be  the  two  methods  prin- 
cipally employed.  That  they  will  ultimately  give  way  to  the 
direct  contract  between  the  employer  and  employed  is  at  present 
a  matter  of  hope  rather  than  of  certainty.  The  advantages,  edu- 
cational and  otherwise,  which  would  follow  from  such  a  change 
are  many.  It  would  arouse  an  increased  interest  among  the 
nativee  in  their  employment  and  surroundings,  and  would 
Dudonbtedly  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  desertions  which  are 
BO  freqaent  under  the  present  systun,  and  which,  in  the  majority 
of  caae^  arise  irom  discontent  with  the  terms  of  a  contract  sel- 
dom understood  and  freqnently  misrepresented.     But  before  the 
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method  of  isdiTidual  contract  can  be  more  geaerally  employed, 
greater  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  the  natives  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  employment,  greater  decentralization,  and  improvement 
in  tiie  means  of  commaaication,  are  necessary. 

The  method  of  recruiting  bboor  followed  in  Rhodesia  is  of 
interest  as  affording  an  example  of  an  attempt  to  make  ose  of 
the  administrative  machinery  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  tiie 
labour  supply.  In  Matabeleland  there  existed  up  Ull  the  year 
1900  at  Bulawayo  a  Labour  Bnrean,  which  sent  out  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  labourers.  These  labour  agents  were 
introduced  to  the  chiefs  by  the  native  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  were  instructed  to  afford  them  all  Uie  assistance 
in  their  power,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  natives  to 
wg^e  themselves  for  labour  in  the  mines,  la  Uashonaland 
the  recruiting  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners. 
The  officials  were  expected  to  use  their  inSuence  in  persuading 
the  natives  to  work,  and  it  was  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
subsidized  indunas  to  raise  the  supply  required,  according  to 
instructions  transmitted  to  them  by  the  commissioners. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  dual  system  for  Uie  two  provinces, 
and  the  rivalry  and  consequent  expense  to  which  it  led,  as  well 
as  the  criticism  evoked  by  the  employment  of  Oovemment 
officials  on  such  duty,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Labour 
Board  for  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1900.  This  Board  made  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  recruiting  of  labour  by  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines.  The 
agents  of  the  Labour  Board  were  competing  with  the  agents  of 
the  Witwatersrand  labour  Association  in  Portuguese  territory, 
and  the  same  state  of  rivalry  existed  in  Northern  Rhodesia, 
The  two  bodies  therefore  entered  into  a  contract,  by  the  terms 
of  which  a  certain  proportion  of  recntits  from  the  Portuguese 
territory  were  handed  to  the  Labour  Board,  on  the  condition 
that  their  agents  did  not  recruit  in  the  Transvaal  or  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  A  uniform  rate  of  pay  was  also  agreed  on.  The 
expenses  of  the  Labour  Board  were  found  to  be  too  great  in 
proportion  to  the  results  obtained,  and  the  Board  was  first 
reconstituted,  and  then  finally  dissolved  in  October,  1901,  and 
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the  former  method  of  rocraiting  laboar  by  the  help  of  the 
commisaioners  vas  revived, 

The  retnm  to  the  old  system  is  one  of  considerable  interestt 
as  it  raises  the  difiScult  question  as  to  the  attitude  which  should 
be  taken  ap  hy  the  Adminiatniion  with  regard  to  Uie  Labour 
Qaestion.  This  is  a  pnustical  qaeation  of  vital  importance. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  South  Africa  in  favour  of  UKtre 
drastic  meaaures,  while  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
compnlscoy  labour  is  aecessaiy,  and  demand  that  a  more  active 
part  shonld  be  taken  by  the  Qovemment  in  increasing  the 
labour  supply. 

The  case  of  Rhodesia  affords  an  example  on  a  small  scale  of 
some  of  the  results  which  wonld  follow  if  Qovemment  officiab 
were  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Chamber^ 
lain,  in  commenting  on  the  system  followed  in  Rhodesia,  p<»nted 
out  that,  as  a  result  of  the  part  taken  by  ofBeials  in  recruiting 
labour,  the  natives  would  regard  thoae  to  whom  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  they  would  look  as  tiieir  natural  protectors  as 
the  causes  of  any  hardships  or  discomforts  to  which  they  might 
be  exposed.  Further,  the  commissioners,  as  they  gradually  eome 
to  be  r^arded  by  the  natives  as  having  taken  the  place  of  tiie 
cbie&,  acquire  considerable  powers,  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intentions,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  avoid  over- 
stepping the  narrow  limit  separating  persuasion  from  compalsion, 
when  dealing  with  natives  of  the  doss  with  which  they  come 
into  contact.  This  danger  is  increased  by  the  custom  of  trans- 
mitting orders  to  the  natives  through  the  subddized  indunaa 
Indeed,  Sir  M.  Clarke,  in  a  letter  dated  April,  1900,  went  so  far 
as  to  stigmatize  the  system  as  one  of  compulsory  labour. 

There  are  certainly  many  arguments  which  might  be  urged 
OD  the  side  of  compulsory  labour.  The  pressure  of  popuIati<m, 
tending  to  overcrowding  and  other  evils,  which  la  already 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  some  districts,  entails  the  neceesity  for 
the  native  population  to  seek  support  from  other  sources  than 
their  own  lands ;  and,  again,  their  reluctance  to  work,  or  lack 
of  comprehension  of  its  neceseity,  affords  ailments  of  some 
weight  on  the  side  of  more  drastic  measures.    It  ia  further 
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arg^ned  that  the  Admiaistration,  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
chief,  flhoold  enforce  the  rights  vhich  they  hare  thaa  acquired. 
'  A  system  of  compolsory  labour,  however,  would  in  all  probability 
fail  in  its  object.  The  power  which  is  exercised  by  the  Qovernor 
of  Natal  of  calling  out  the  natives  for  public  works  has  aroneed 
mnch  diaoontent.  Farther,  a  closer  consideration  would  go  to 
show  that  the  situation  ia  by  no  means  so  grave,  nor  ao  hopeless, 
as  to  warrant  a  step  so  far-reaching  in  its  effect,  and  one  which 
would  be  so  disastrous  in  case  of  failure. 

The  native  races  present  a  great  diversity  of  character,  both 
in  capacity  and  in  inclination  for  different  occupations.  And 
aoeordtogly  the  acuteness  with  which  the  scanuty  of  labour  is 
felt,  vanes  with  the  nature  of  the  employment  and  with  the 
character  of  the  people  from  whom  the  labour  supply  is  drawn. 
The  mining  industry  has  probably  suffered  more  than  any  other 
from  scarcity  of  labour.  The  natives  are  averse  to  undeigronnd 
work,  but  the  present  scardty  is  due,  not  ao  much  to  thtrir 
disinclination  for  this  class  of  work,  as  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  demand  for  labour.  Although  an  agricultural  people,  the 
higher  wages  and  better  treatment  they  receive  in  the  mines 
are  sufficient  in  most  caaea  to  overcome  their  dislike,  and,  with 
care,  they  can  be  trained  (o  become  efficient  workmen.  The 
Shangtuuu,  for  instance,  are  the  most  skilful  workmen  botii  on 
the  Rand  and  in  Rhodesia.  Basatoland,  in  1898,  sent  out 
87,871  native  labourers  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  it  was 
then,  and  to  the  Transvaal  (a  great  nnmber  of  these,  though  not 
all,  were  miners) ;  while  a  fair  proportion  of  the  labour  in  the 
Transvaal  is  drawn  from  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Even  the 
wariike  Matabele,  who  at  one  time  were  considered  useless  as 
labourers,  have  ahown  themselvee  capable  of  being  trained  as 
very  efficient  surface  workers. 

The  diversity  in  character  of  the  various  races  is  iUuatrated 
by  the  case  of  some  natives  of  the  Transkei,  who  were  imported 
into  Rhodesia  to  the  nnmber  of  three  hundred  as  mine  hands ; 
they  were  found  to  be  useless  for  tiiia  porpose,  and  in  a  short 
time  almost  the  entire  number  had  deaerted.  Fingoea,  imported 
into  Rhodesia  at  the  same  time  as  the  Shangaans,  and  for  the 
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same  pnrp06e,have  taken  readily  to  agriooltore,  but  wen  worth- 
less as  mine  bonds.  The  SlaBhooa,  onlike  their  neigbbooTB  the 
Matabele  a  peaceful  race,  take  readily  to  agrieoltare,  and  pro* 
dace  large  quantities  of  the  grain  consumed  at  the  minea,  but 
when  employed  at  the  mines  they  will  neither  work  nor  be 
taoghb.  Instances  ooold  be  moltipUed  to  show  that  the  Bolntion 
of  the  labour  problem  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  character 
and  preferences  of  the  people  from  whom  the  supply  is  drawn, 
and  not  merely  opon  the  attractions  afforded  by  a  high  rate  of 
wagee. 

Besides  those  centres  already  mentioned,  well  known  as  aoorces 
of  the  supply,  new  and  important  centres  are  being  opened  up 
in  Rhodesia,  from  which  a  lai^  and  increasing  proportion  of 
labour  will  be  drawn  as  European  influence  gradually  extends. 
Not  (Mily  is  immigration  from  the  country  north  of  the  Zambesi 
still  going  on,  but  an  increasing  number  of  natives  come  south 
every  year  and  engage  themselves  for  a  time,  and  then  return. 

Of  the  employments  open  to  the  native,  the  mining  industry 
is  naturally  the  moat  important.  Indeed,  this  industry  has 
to  a  large  extent  been  responsible  for  the  Labour  Problem. 
In  the  few  years  preceding  1897,  the  demand  for  labour  on 
the  Band  rose  from  30,000  to  80,000,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
estimated  that  the  demand  would  speedily  me  to  100,000.  A 
sadden  increase  of  this  magnitude  in  the  demand,  made  on  a 
people  imperfectly  educated  in  eveiy  sense,  without  desire,  or 
in  many  cases  the  need,  to  work,  conld  not  but  result  in  a  labonr 
problem  of  a  formidable  character.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
this  sndden  demand,  accompanied  by  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  is 
acting  upon  a  people  who,  when  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  work- 
ing for  gun,  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests, 
luid  the  natural  result  has  been  a  drain  upon  the  labour  market, 
producung  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  almost  every  class  of  industrid 
occupation.  With  the  exception  of  certain  classes  of  occupaticm 
requiring  careful  training  and  a  high  grade  of  skill,  and  therefore 
open  to  few,  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  mines — £2  per 
month — is  double  that  of  any  other  oocapation,  and  a  further 
increase  to  50s.  has  now  been  sanctioned. 
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Agricultural  labonr  is  badly  paid,  Uie  average  wage  being 
about  lOs.  per  month,  sometimes  paid  in  kind,  in  the  shape  of 
cattle  or  land,  and  sometimes,  a  frequent  occurrence  among  Boer 
iarmers,  not  paid  at  all.  Ill-treatment  of  form  hands  is  not 
uncommon,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  natives  show  great  reluctance  to  work  on  the  farms.  In 
Natal,  where  coolie  labour  is  employed,  there  are  about  25,000 
coolie  laboorers  to  5000  nativea  It  most,  however,  be  men-> 
tioned  that  individual  fanaers,  whose  character  is  well  known, 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  laboor  as  they  require. 

Another  field  of  employment,  in  which  a  large  number  are 
engaged,  is  thai  of  domestic  service.  For  this  kind  of  labour 
the  natives  show  a  decided  preference,  partly  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  and  partly  due  to  the  attractions  of  town 
life.  The  natives  engaged  in  domestic  service  frequently  re- 
engage themselves  at  the  expiration  of  thdr  term  of  service, 
and  the  period  of  engagement,  in  other  cases  ranging  from  one 
to  four  m<nitbs,  is  here  frequently  as  long  as  twelve  months. 
The  wages  paid  vary  considerably,  the  average  being  about  £l 
per  month  for  a  man,  and  14s.  for  a  woman.  Those  employed 
in  some  special  capacity,  as  e.g.  cooks,  drivers,  etc.,  receive  as 
much  OB  from  £6  to  £9  per  month. 

It  must  not  be  thought  (hat  the  natives  are  only  fit  for 
employment  in  oecupi^ions  which  require  no  special  skilL  If 
opportunity  is  afforded  them,  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  high 
technical  skill ;  many  earn  good  wages  as  skilled  carpenters  and 
smiths.  The  Lovedale  Institution,  which  pays  particular 
attention  to  the  higher  development  of  the  native  character, 
has  trained  a  considerable  number  of  missionaties,  clerks,  and 
others,  capable  of  fulfilling  higher  duties  than  those  which  (he 
native  is  usually  called  upon  to  perform.  The  Transvaal 
Industrial  Commission,  in  its  report  in  1897,  laid  considerable 
stress  on  (his  capacity  of  the  native  for  acquiring  a  high  degree 
of  technical  skill  wiUi  careful  truning. 

The  treatanent  of  the  laboarers,  when  once  they  have  entered 
upon  some  form  of  employment,  is  of  almost  as  great  importance 
as  the  rate  of  wages  in  ofiectmg  the  supply  of  labour.    In  this 
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ccHitiexitMi  tiie  Compound  system,  which  is  employed  at  Eimberley, 
is  of  particular  interest  as  affording  an  example  of  how  it  affects 
the  qnestioo.  At  Ktmherley  the  native  labourers,  daring  the 
period  of  their  employment,  live  in  a  compoond,  to  which  they 
are  rigidly  ccmfined.  Their  food  is  supplied  by  the  mining 
authoriliea  at  a  fair  price,  but  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  sdd. 
This  system  of  treating  the  natives,  which  ori^nally  arose  fnnn 
a  necessity  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  employment,  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  succesafol  methods  in  dealing  with 
the  Laboor  Problem.  Begolations  which  would  ^ipear  irksome 
to  most  people,  are  appreciated  by  the  native.  The  protection 
afforded  against  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  town  life,  and 
against  the  dangerous  characters  which  congregate  near  the 
mines,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  enable  tiie  native  to  return  to  his  home  at  the  end  oi 
his  engagement  with  the  whole  amount  which  he  has  earned 
during  that  period — a  benefit  which  he  appreciates  keenly  ;  aod 
at  iba  same  time  the  labourer  is  preserved  from  the  moral 
deterioration  which  in  other  cases  has  proved  destructive  U> 
the  quality  of  his  work.  The  result  has  been  that  the  labour 
supply  at  Eimberley  has  been  at  least  adequate,  and  natives 
have  frequently  returned  time  after  time  to  enter  upon  a  fre^ 
term  of  engagement.  Under  the  Compound  system  the  labourers 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  treated  well ;  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  has  preserved  the  health  and  moral  character 
of  the  native,  as  well  sa  guarded  against  deterioration  in  the 
qu^ity  of  his  work.  In  the  Transvaal  it  has  been  estimated 
that  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  native  labourers  were  coutinually 
incapacitated  owing  to  the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquor,  while 
many  succumbed  to  disease  conlracted  through  exposure  while 
in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Although  the  extension  of  the  Compound  system  would  per- 
haps be  no  advantage,  it  certainly  serves  to  indicate  certun 
points  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  labourer,  as 
well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  labour  supply— 
via  protection  from  the  corruptions  of  town  life,  of  which  the 
average  town  "  boy  "  is  a  result,  and  the  effident  prohibition  of 
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the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqaor.  It  also  servea  to  emphaaize  the 
need  of  care  and  attention  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
natives.  The  native  of  South  Africa,  it  mast  be  remembered,  is 
stiil  at  that  stage  of  thooght  which  finds  it  impossible  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  death  from  natural  causes  ;  death  from  disease  is 
attributed  to  witchcraft.  As  a  result,  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
obtfun  labourers  for  any  mine  in  which  there  ia  anything 
approaching  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 

Another  matter  of  importance  ia  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  thdr  likes  and  dislikes,  which  are  usually  based  on  custom. 
Of  this,  one  instance  mast  suffice.  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  in  Rhodesia  the  natives,  when  sick,  deserted,  and 
many  have  died  on  the  road  to  their  own  homes.  The  reason 
was  that,  when  in  hospital,  they  did  not  receive  the  treatment 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  when  ill,  while  their  dislike 
to  hospital  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  were  put  under 
the  care  of  Xoaas  instead  of  their  own  people. 

In  dealing  with  the  labour  question  as  with  the  adminis- 
trative problem,  it  lias  to  bo  remembered  that  the  natives  are 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  diflSculties  which  may  for  the 
moment  seem. almost  insuperable  will  gradually  disappear  sa 
the  natives  approach  a  higher  level  of  civilization.  When  the 
native  can  be  induced  to  work,  he  is  no  unwilling  worker; 
and  with  a  rising  standard  of  living,  new  wants,  and  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  amaas  wealth,  the  supply  of  labour  will  also 
increase.  This  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  labour  problem,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  administrative 
problem,  the  native  has  to  be  educated.  Education,  in  fact,  is  ' 
the  one  great  need  of  the  native  population  in  South  Africa ; 
not  merely  education  in  the  narrower  sense,  nor  technical  educib- 
tion  alone,  bat  education  in  the  broadest  sense;  an  education 
adapted  to  their  needs,  and  based  upon  the  sympathy  which 
f^ngs  from  intimate  study  of  their  character  and  modes  of 
thought.  The  attainment  of  this  end  would  not  be  forwarded, 
but  conld  only  be  defeated  by  a  system  which  sought  to  alleviate 
the  stress  of  the  moment  by  compulsory  measures,  however 
desirable  or  necessary  they  might  seem.    The  introduction  of 
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foreign  labour  is  equally  to  be  depreoated  cm  the  same  ground. 
It  is  always  a  dangerooa  experiment,  and  would  be  partiealMiy 
disastrous  in  South  Africa.  The  labourers  already  introdneed 
into  South  Africa  from  North-East  Africa  and  elBewhere  have 
not  proved  better  workers  in  the  mines  than  the  natives,  while 
the  experiment  of  white  labour  has  been  tried,  and,  it  would 
pertiaps  not  be  [H?emature  to  say,  has  failed.^ 

On  tiie  one  hand,  then,  in  the  matter  of  govenunentt  while 
ihe  native  is  afforded  protection  aj^nst  the  danger  of  too  rapid 
develt^ment,  he  is  being  trained  gradually  to  become  a  member 
of  civilized  society.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the 
labour  question,  this  end  has  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  same 
difficulties,  due  to  the  same  causes,  attend  the  solution  of  the 
problems  involved  in  snch  questions  as  the  franchise,  the 
abolition  of  the  pass  laws,  the  regulation  of  the  drink  traffie, 
and  the  like,  arising,  partly  from  the  native  chazarter  and 
modes  of  thou^^  and  partly  from  the  bet  that  all  grades  of 
culture,  from  the  primitive  to  the  dvUised,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  natives,  making  broad  and  etnnprehenmve  leg^slaticui 
almost  an  impossibility.  Bat  as  the  influence  of  civilication 
extends,  provided  that  the  native  is  protected  against  ill-treat- 
men^  injustice,  and  corruption,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  may  safely  be  left  to  education  and 
the  operation  of  ntvmal  economic  forces. 

£  Fallaizs. 

'  SuiM  this  pftper  ma  writtoa,  tho  ftiUef  ol  flCgplo/iiig  white  kboer  baa  been 
abuidooed  bj  the  Chamber  of  Mioes. 


Vou  XIIL— Na  1.  « 
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As  Object  Lbsboh  in  the  Houbiko  of  the  Woekimg  Classes. 
— The  "Housing  Qaestioa"  iiaa  paBsed  beyond  the  atoge  of  being 
meret;  a  criticiBtn  upon  the  existing  state  of  things.  Many  munici* 
palitiea  are  now  fully  alive  to  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
housing  of  the  poor;  and,  eveu  from  the  severely  practical  point  of 
view  of  self-protection,  the  necessity  of  providing  sanitary  houses  for 
the  working  clasBea  is  recognized  by  the  bettor>eduoated  oitizens  as  an 
imperative  measure.  Thus  the  only  debatable  quesdon  is  as  to  method. 
Some  municipalities,  dissatisfied  with  private  enterprise,  have  taken 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  tremendous  cost  of  clearing 
land  near  the  centre  of  the  city  raisee  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
rehousing  the  people  on  the  same  site,  and  it  is  evident  that  not 
even  municipalities  can  hope  to  keep  up  the  economic  fight  between 
dwelUng-houseB  and  business  premises  on  these  central  sites. 

The  results  of  these  municipal  efforts  are  turning  attention  to  another 
method,  the  rehousing  of  the  people  in  the  suburbs  of  hurge  cities  by 
acquiring  land  at  agricultural  rates  and  building  thereon.  The  success 
of  municipal  tramways  undertakings  is  also  an  argument  in  favour  of 
this  idea,  as  the  cheap  commnuicadon  essential  to  such  a  scheme  can  be 
provided  by  this  means.  Again,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  sacrifice 
of  10  per  cent,  of  a  man's  working  day  spent  in  travelUng  to  and  from 
a  great  city  means  in  the  long  run  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  of  his 
working  years,  not  to  mention  his  increased  efficiency  as  a  worker  at 
the  some  time.  It  Lb  commonplace  to  say  that  health  and  physiqne 
are  lai^ly  a  question  of  air  and  light.  Becaguizing  this,  reformers 
ore  taking  up,  from  a  new  point  of  view,thecry  of  "Back  to  the  land." 
Thus  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  look  at  a  few  facts  as  to  the  economic 
effects  of  one  private  effort  to  rehouse  the  workers  in  a  *'  Grorden  City," 

BouruvUle  is  a  village  of  480  houses,  with  a  population  of  about 
2250  persons.  Of  these  houses  394  are  built  on  the  htnd  wliich  has 
been  handed  over  to  a  trust.  The  village  is  situated  within  five  miles 
of  the  centre  of  Binningham,  and  the  city  is  easily  accessible  by  rwl, 
by  electric  tram-cars  (workman's  return  fare  2d.'),  or  by  bicycle.  The 
cottages  ore  semi-detached  or  in  blocks  of  four,  and  the  great  variety 
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o(  design  gives  a  pictureBqoe  efieot  The  rents  ruige  from  6*.  6d., 
ntes  iaclnded,  to  9t.,  ntes  not  ioclnded.  Everj  boose  jnjs  ft  eom- 
merci&l  profit  on  the  cost  of  land  and  buildings.  The  village  is  served 
by  Binnlagbam  with  gas,  water,  and  sewers.  The  rates,  inoladiog 
water,  amonnt  to  Si.  &d.  in  the  £  rental. 

In  connexion  with  this  rent,  which  seems  prohibitive  to  the  labonriog 
elass,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  returns  from  the  gardens  lessen  the 
actual  outlay  considerably.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  six 
average  gardens,  aad  showing  the  results  of  a  twelve  months'  test, 
speak  for  themselves.  The  ezperimeut  was  started  on  March  29, 1901 , 
and  finished  on  March  29,  1902,  One  of  these  tenants  with  ilO  square 
yards  under  colttvation,  kept  fowls,  and  his  income  of  £10  It,  0^  was 
mode  np  of  £i  5§.  4^.  from  the  garden,  and  £5  15<,  8d.  from  fowls. 
Hid  expenditure  amounted  to  £4  Or.  Id. — 11>.  l^^.  on  the  garden,  and 
£3  8*.  ll^d.  for  the  fowU, — so  that  bis  net  gabs  were  £3  lU.  3d,  on 
the  garden,  and  £S  6t.  S^gd,  on  the  fowls.  His  average  weekly  gain 
was  therefore  at  the  rate  of  It.  5d.  on  the  garden,  and  10}(/.  on  the 
fowla.  The  average  weekly  net  gain  for  the  six  gardens  (iuoluding 
fowls  in  one  garden)  was  1«.  Ilrf.,  being  at  the  rate  of  £59  St,  8d.  per 
acre  per  annum,  not  making  any  charge  for  labour.  Against  tliis 
garden  income,  from  our  point  of  view,  we  must  reckon  one  shilling 
for  tram-fares  to  and  from  Birmingham.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
rent  of  the  house  is  brought  down  to  St,  6d,  per  week,  which  would 
secure  but  poor  aceommodation  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Birmingham. 
The  rents  paid  in  Birmingham  by  the  working  classes  range  from  3>.  6d, 
to  ft.  per  week.  The  bouses  at  3«.  6d.  to  it.  are  in  back  courts,  while 
it,  6d.  secures  one  facing  the  street.  In  many  cases  these  houses  are 
in  poor  repair,  and  insufficient  sanitary  aceommodation  Is  provided. 
For  rents  of  3<.  6d,  to  it.  6d.  houses  containing  two  small  rooms  and 
an  attic  are  provided,  while  7t,  secures  four  rooms  and  two  attics. 
One  woman  showed  the  writer  the  miserable  fittings  of  her  house,  and 
bitterly  exclaimed,  "  Tea,  it.  6d,  a  week  and  no  oveu,  no  lock  on  the 
door,  no  pantry,  and  the  fireplace  tumbling  down  I "  In  Boomvilla 
the  smallest  house  has  five  rooms,  scullery,  lobby,  larder,  and  the  usual 
outhouses,  and  six  hundred  yards  of  garden.  Moreover,  a  worker  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  is  now  often  willing  to  pay,  more  for  a  good  house 
than  a  bad  one.  A  good  house  enables  him  to  earn  more,  for  a  good 
house  means  health,  refinement,  quietness  at  night,  and  a  good  start 
tot  bis  children  in  the  competition  of  life. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  proportion  of  the  tenants  who  work 
in  Birmingham  to  those  who  work  in  the  district.  It  is  commonly 
argued  that  even  if  accommodation  were  provided  for  working  men, 
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the;  have  neither  [acliDfttion  nor  iaitiatire  enough  to  tftke  the  daily 
jonruey  which  resideiioe  in  the  country  requires.  On  thia  point,  there- 
fore, the  foliowing  analf  bIb  of  the  districts  in  which  the  tenanta  work 
is  iDstructive : — 
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ThoB  we  find  that  41*2  per  cent,  of  all  the  tenants  work  in  Boum- 
▼ille,  and  more  than  half  outside,  40*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
working  in  Birmingham,  five  miles  away. 

Again,  out  of  a  total  of  \5i  heads  of  households  working  in 
Birmingham,  we  get  the  following  particolars  :-^ 
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The  proportion  of  factory  hands  is  notable.  These  figures,  and  the 
fact  that  the  trnsteea  receive  on  an  average  thirty-six  applications  per 
week  for  houses,  show  that  working  men  are  undoubtedly  becoming 
more  and  more  awake  to  llie  advantage  to  health  and  morals  of  life  in 
the  "  Garden  City." 

One  or  two  other  facta  will  be  appreciated,  eapecially  by  those  who 
are  looking  at  this  qnestion  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  liealth. 

Overcrowding  is  now  said  to  eziat  under  two  heads  :  (1)  When  the 
density  of  the  population  is  more  than  twenty-five  persons  to  the  acre. 
(2)  When  the  average  nnmber  of  persons  per  room  is  more  than  two. 
In  Bouruville  the  population  per  acre  is  exactly  twenty-five,  bat  the 
area  reckoned  in  this  estimate  is  only  seventy-seven  acres,  the  larger 
part  of  the  estate  not  yet  being  opened  out.  The  part  already  built 
on  is  made  up  as  follows  :— 


Open  spaces 


11 


Overcrowding  per  room  exists  in  only  two  hooaes  in  BournviUe. 
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Aod  thii  Mcounts  for  the  fkct  that  the  death-rale  is  onl;  9  p«r 
thoosuid. 

Finallj,  the  amoont  of  prodace  obtained  from  the  gardens  is  an 
•jgnment  in  favour  of  the  valao  of  intensire  spade  cultore.  There  an 
43^  acres  under  caltivation,  and  at  the  ascertained  average  jield  per 
aer«  of  £59  8«.  %d,  per  annom  :  this  gives  a  total  of  £2385  It.  Od.  per 
annani.  Under  ordinary  methods  of  farming  the  jleld  was  previonaly 
less  than  £5  per  acre  per  snnnm — that  is,  the  total  field  of  the  seventj- 
seven  acres  which  are  at  present  opened  oat  used  to  be  about  £385  per 
annnm.  Thus,  at  tlie  present  time,  these  seventj-seven  acres  prodaoe 
more  than  six  times  the  valne  of  their  former  produce,  and,  in  addiUon, 
at  the  same  time,  house  under  ideal  conditions  a  population  of  nearlf 
two  thonsand  people, 

'  It  eannot  be  claimed  that  this  scheme  has  solved  the  bouaing  problem, 
which  cannot  be  solved  on  any  one  line.  But  Bournville  affords  one  or 
two  ^ts  which  show  that  it  is  a  sncoessfnl  experiment.  By  drawing 
working  men  ont  of  the  city  it  lessens  the  preesure  on  the  bousing 
facilities  provided ;  aod  this  means  a  tendency  to  lower  rents,  and 
therefore  a  rise  upwards  of  at  least  one  stage  for  the  various  classes  of 
working  men.  For  example,  the  opening  oat  of  Bournville  caused 
rents  to  drop  from  10  to  20  per  cenb  iu  the  neigbbouTing  village  of 
Selly  Oak,  Thus  indirectly  the  scheme  toaehes  the  lowest  class. 
And  when  the  surplus  tenants  are  cleared  out,  the  sanitary  authorities 
have  no  excuse  if  the  houses  still  remain  insanitary  and  dirty. 

There  are  two  main  classes  involved  in  the  bousing  |voblem  ;  for  in 
the  insanitary  districts  are  found  the  homes  of  the  well-paid  but  im- 
provident, and  of  those  who  are  occasional  or  habitual  criminals  ;  but 
there  are  dooent  poor  in  these  sune  places.  Thus  schemes  like  Mr. 
Cadbury's  indirectly  help  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  semi- 
criminal  and  panper  classes ;  for  if  we  cui  only  segregate  the  deserving 
from  the  undeserving,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  latter  may  be 
simplified ;  and  the  facts  show  that  a  good  proportion  of  even  the 
labouring  classes  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  schemes.  There- 
fore the  founder  of  Bournville  has  not  only  conferred  a  direct  benefit  on 
those  actually  housed  on  the  estate  by  incraasing  their  health,  moral 
vigour,  aod  industrial  efficiency,  but  has  given  an  object-lesson  in  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  without  cost  to  the  rates.  In  terms 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the  experiment  is  a  saccess. 

Geobqe  Shakn. 

Thi  Labocb  Movemeht  akd  Social  Dshoceact  ik  Dbwhabk. 
—In  BeoDUU-k,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Liberal  movement  fuled 
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because  the  Liberals  did  not  understand  tbe  social  needs  of  tUe  time. 
This  defect  is  exemplified  in  the  views  of  the  Liberal  leader,  Bishop 
Monrad,  irho  for  some  jears  after  1S60  was  a  member  of  Farliameat 
and  Prime  Uinister. 

In  tbe  ^e&r  1871  he  wrote,  and  published  in  an  official  newspaper, 
the  following  words  :— 

"  We  dare  not  maintain  that  we  thoronghlj  understand  the  varied 
OOoditioDB  of  labour  in  this  conntry,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
vorkers  are  living  on  the  margin  of  starvation.  An  accident  wonid 
rednoe  them  to  penurj  or  the  workhouse.  It  is  suggested  that  this  evil 
should  be  remedied  bjan  increased  supply  of  work  ;  but  since  this  does 
not  happen,  and  the  number  of  workers  always  iDcreases  in  proportion 
to  any  possible  improvement  in  their  social  condition — what  ensues  ? 
Taxes  are  raised,  poverty  increases,  and  the  population  again  declines. 
Many  die,  not  of  direct  starvation,  but  gradually  from  want  of  sufEcient 
food.  Then,  if  no  war  breaks  out  to  reduce  further  tbe  popalation, 
misery  supervenes,  and  finally  culminates  in  pestilence,  so  that  the 
balance  is  restored." 

Thus  the  final  verdict  of  Christian  society  was  to  be  (hat  trinity  of 
evils — war,  misery,  pestilence.  But  since  this  poverty  had  been  created 
by  the  industrial  revolution,  such  a  verdict,  tbongh  uttered  by  some  of 
the  wisest  aud  best  men  of  the  age,  was  necessarily  calculated  to  pro- 
voke a  protest ;  aud  to  make  this  protest  became  the  mission  of  Socialism. 

The  socialist  movement  first  came  from  the  Commune  in  Paris,  and 
reached  Denmark  in  the  Uay  of  1871.  A  post-office  official,  named 
Lonis  Pio,  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Etiayt  on  Socialum ;  and  tbe 
influence  of  these  essays  upon  the  labouring  population  was  thus 
described  by  the  Social  Demokrat  of  April  2,  1892  : — 

"The  first  impression  received  by  the  laboarer  from  the  preaching 
of  socialism  was  that  bis  salvation  hod  come  at  last,  and  that  social 
deliverance  was  at  hand.  There  arose  a  restless  hope  for  a  miracle 
by  which  at  one  blow  Capitalism  should  at  once  be  replaced  by  Social- 
ism. People  waited  on  from  week  to  week  expecting  the  Commune 
of  Paris  to  spread  its  influence  into  Spain,  aud  from  thence  into  the 
rest  of  Europe,  until  tbe  whole  capitalist  system  should  he  destroyed. 
The  workers  had  both  the  right  aud  the  power ;  why  should  they  then 
linger  in  want,  outside  tbe  promised  land,  instead  of  taking  it  at  once 
by  assault  ?  " 

It  was  not  only  among  the  workers  that  such  expectations  were 
excited.  The  feeling  was  shared  by  many  young  students,  who  now 
came  forward.  Holger  Dracbmano,  among  others,  mentions  this  in 
the  jubilee  edition  of  his  poems,  published  in  1896. 
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"  Oh  I  that  I  was  young,  u  tn  the  days  when  these  poems  vera 
written  t  And  tfaftt  the  age  wu  atill  as  it  wu  when  I  wrote  them  1 
Because,  at  that  time  our  yonthfnl  hearts  beat  strong  in  the  hope  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  day  when  the  whole  world  should  be 
transformed,  and  deliTered/' 

Filed  with  these  ideas,  many  societies  were  formed  in  the  summer 
<^  1871,  which  together  formed  part  of  the  IntemaUonal ;  the  members 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  composed  of  skilled  and 
nnskilled  labourers,  the  other  of  more  ednoated  men. 

On  the  2Ist  of  July,  1871,  the  first  nnmber  of  a  weekly  paper  was 
published  ;  while,  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  Tarions  sections  of  the 
latemational  held  constitutional  meetings.  At  this  stage  of  the  move- 
ment the  labonrers  were  inspired  by  the  feelings  of  a  revolntionary 
army,  i^ngdoma  and  Chnrches  were  to  fall  before  the  new  republic 
of  labour  and  independent  thought. 

Here  is  a  prose  translation  of  some  verse  written  at  that  time,  which 
illnstntes  die  progress  of  socialism  :— 

"  Bicb  men  an  fed  by  the  kboonn'  toil. 
And  priests  i«eadi  to  ns 
Of  bell-fire  at  the  end  of  hfe 
If  ve  do  not  t^TS  them  noM^.* 
We  ^end  cor  labour  {wfaetber  we  Un  or  die) 
In  baiting  a  golden  tnub  tat  onr  ^rrsnts. 

The  ifitem  of  lOdetj  ii  rottoi. 

It  eaauot  stand  mndi  longer ;  so  let  ft  Ul. 

Uj  brother,  pnt  joor  worn  hand  in  mine, 

And  befcHV  we  pnish  with  hmiger, 

Iiet  ns  spend  onr  laboor  (wbelber  we  lire  at  die) 

In  erecting  a  thritsr  lor  onr  own  sore  need." 

This  song  was  at  this  time  used  as  a  march  by  the  labonrers.  Uean- 
while,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1872,  the  weekly  Soeialitt  became  a  daily 
newspaper,  thus  showing  that  the  new  ideas  had  become  a  power  in 
the  land. 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  strike  began  among  the  bricklayers.  These 
men  demanded  that  their  working  honrs  shouM  be  reduced  from  twelve 
to  eleven  honrs  daily.  On  that  occasion,  a  large  meeting  was  called 
together  for  the  fith  of  May.  The  intention  was  to  send  a  depntation 
to  the  Government,  demanding  the  following  reforms  ^- 

1.  The  iqipointment  of  a  minister  for  labonr, 

2.  Tlie  assertion  of  the  right  of  workmen  to  combine  among  them- 
eelvea. 

3.  The  promise  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as 
8  any  diapntoe  that  should  arise  between  employers  and  labonrers. 
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In  order  to  make  this  plan  known,  Mr.  Fio  wrote  an  article  on  the 
Bubjeot  in  the  Soeialitt,  irbicli  closed  with  the  following  words  :— 

"  We  address  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf ;  those  who  oppress 
the  poor ;  and  to  them  we  make  one  last  appeal,  saTiog — '  For 
thousands  of  ^ears  you  have  been  filling  up  our  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  ; 
but  now,  look  to  jourselres,  for  our  cup  ia  full ;  we  cau  bear  no  more, 
or  it  will  overflow  I  " 

This  article  was  considered  hj  the  authorities  as  an  iuoitement  to 
rerolation.  On  the  4tb  of  Kaj,  the  proposed  meeting  was  prohibited  ; 
and  OB  the  following  night,  Fio,  Briz,  and  Geleff  were  arrested,  while 
the  place  for  meeting  was  occupied  hy  police  and  troops.  Any  one 
who  tried  to  enter  was  forcibly  driven  out.  In  the  barracks,  the 
soldiers  were  held  ready  under  arms.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1873, 
the  Criminal  Court  condemned  Fio  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  years  ; 
Geleff,  for  five ;  and  Brix,  for  four.  On  the  6th  of  August  the 
Supreme  Court  altered  these  aentencea  to  five  years  for  Fio,  and  three 
years  for  Geleff  and  Brix.  On  the  I4tb  of  Angust,  the  International 
was  prohibited  by  the  Government,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed 
by  the  higher  Court  in  the  following  February.  The  movement  now 
continued  to  live  on  in  trade  anions  and  workmen's  societies.  It  was 
in  the  June  of  1876,  that  the  first  Congress  of  Social  Democracy  was 
held  at  Copenhagen. 

In  the  March  of  1877,  Pio  and  Geleff  were  released,  and  being 
secretly  bribed  by  the  police  to  leave  the  country,  they  went  to 
America, 

This  event  was  a  great  blow  to  the  young  movement.  And,  soon 
after  this,  it  met  with  other  reveraee,  for  the  co-operative  societies 
[H^ved  unsound,  and  the  trade  unions  did  not  flourish.  In  1878,  the 
political  work  of  the  movement  was  separated  from  the  economic ; 
the  former  being  now  undertaken  by  the  new  Social  Democratic  Leagne, 
founded  on  February  IStb,  For  some  years  after  this,  the  trade  unions 
made  little  progress ;  but,  as  industry  afterwards  developed,  they 
became  of  greater  importance.  For,  while  the  extreme  political  parties 
were  fighting  over  constitutional  questions,  the  trade  unions  advanced 
steadily.  The  first  Labour  Congress  for  the  Scandinavian  oonntries 
was  held  in  QSteborg,  in  1886 ;  the  second  was  in  Copenhagen  (1888) ; 
the  third-  in  Christiana  (1890);  and  the  fourth  in  Malmo  (1892). 
After  this,  the  trade  unions  began  to  form  trade  councils  in  all  the 
large  cities,  that  for  Copenhagen  being  started  in  1893. 

The  rate  of  wages  soon  rose,  while  the  working  hours  were  shorteoed. 
In  a  spedal  number  of  the  Social  Demokrat  (1886),  it  was  announced 
that  the  organised  workers  now  possessed  about  twenty  mitlions  more 
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kroner  (IS  kroner  =  £1)  thsntbey  could  have  UmI  ander  the  cooditionB 
preTsiling  in  1871.  At  the  same  time,  the  Kvera^^  working  honra  h«d 
been  tednced  from  12  to  1(^  honrs  daily.  Thew  fwts  tanght  the 
Iftbonrers  how  impOTtant  it  wu  to  combine,  snd  new  trade  nnioiu  were 
being  eonstantl;  formed  np  to  the  present  time.  In  Janouy,  1B9S,  ■!! 
the  trade  nniona  in  the  conntrj  were  ttnited  into  one  gigantic  federation. 
This  13  the  culmination  of  that  development  of  labonr  which  began  in 
1871.  Abont  eighty  thousand  induBtrial  workers  now  belong  to  this 
great  federal  nnion  ;  and  all  resistance  seems  to  be  virtnallj  overoome. 
All  parties  now  recognize  these  UDiona  as  a  factor  in  indnatiy.  Trade 
nnions  are  indeed  a  necessary  outcome  of  capitalistic  society.  Bnt  if 
they  desire  to  be  fnlly  acknowledged  by  others,  they  most  in  their 
torn  accept  the  other  factors  in  society  ;  and  in  this  respect  tiie  work- 
ing classes  of  Denmark  hare  often  shown  a  want  of  understanding.  The 
leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  maintain  that  it  is  to  the  labourers 
themseWos  to  whom  all  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labour 
Is  doe ;  and  that  now  they  look  to  the  eapltalist  classes  for  further 
Mgns  of  advance.  In  illustration  of  this,  one  has  only  to  read  the 
foUowing  passage  from  the  special  number  of  the  Social  Demokrat  of 
1896  ; — "  Social  Democracy  has  created  a  working  class  attaining  to 
a  much  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  administrative 
ability  than  the  labourers  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Therefore,  when 
the  labouring  population  shall  have  made  equal  progress  in  wealth  as 
they  have  already  made  in  intelligence — the  rest  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  .  .  .  This  result  has  been  entirely  the  work  of  the  trade  unions." 

The  Danish  Social  Democracy,  however,  as  has  been  said,  failed  to 
grasp  the  functions  exercised  by  capital  In  the  past.  The  scientific 
exponents  of  socialism — above  all,  Karl  Marx  himself — have  always 
recognised  the  part  taken  by  capitalism  in  the  progress  of  ciriliEation. 
Tet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  socialist  agiUtors  constantly  maintain  that 
cafutalism  is  merely  an  evil,  and  that  every  capitalist  is  an  oppressor. 
The  oommon  interests  of  employer  and  employed  are  never  thonght  of. 
Therefore,  for  a  long  time  the  opposition  between  masters  and  men 
became  greater  and  greater.  Soon  after  1890,  the  masters  on  their 
side  Iwgan  to  form  oi^ninations.  Those  of  Copenhagen  formed  an 
Empbyers'  Union  in  1896;  while  in  1898,  all  the  employers'  unions 
in  the  eonntry.'were  federated  into  one  general  league,  called  tiie  Union 
of  Danish  Employers. 

From  that  time,  the  two  large  armies  have  confronted  each  other. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view  it  is  ineviUble  that  those  two  forces 
shonld  work  together  and  supplement  each  other  as  co-ordinate  factors 
in  tiie  social  order.    But  both  sides  were  too  much  inclined  to  injustice 
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or  distruBt,  and  eftch  had  too  high  aa  opinion  of  its  ovn  strength  in 
proportion  to  th&t  of  the  other.  Under  these  oondiUons,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  as  insignificant  colJision  between  some  miiBters  and  men 
in  Juthtnd  Bhoald  end  in  bocoming  a  pitched  battle  between  all  the 
maBters  and  men  in  the  country.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  famous 
lockout  of  1899  took  pUoe.  This  lockout  waa  a  great  blot  on  the 
history  of  the  social  movement  in  Denmark.  The  existing  relations 
between  masters  and  men  were  roughly  broken  through.  The  men 
felt  that  the  exolnsion  from  work  of  forty  thousand  labourers  at  once 
was  the  greatest  iujustice  that  they  had  ever  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  capitalists.  And  in  the  com-se  of  the  struggle  they  learned 
that  they  tbemseWes  were  stronger  than  they  had  thougbb  Koue  of 
these  circumstances  tended  to  spread  good  feeling  between  the  two 
parties.  It  must,  indeed,  be  owned  that  the  labourers  took  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  situation ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  sympathy  and 
active  help  that  they  obtained  from  all  classes  of  people — even  from 
the  highest — the  results  of  the  struggle  would  have  been  even  worse 
than  they  were. 

The  best  outcome  of  this  great  battle,  however,  was  that  later  on 
the  Government,  through  Parliament,  started  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Kasters  and  men  each  elect  three  members  to  sit  in  this  Court,  and  in 
this  way  Uie  trade  unions  have  obtained  fall  recognition  from  Govern- 
ment. There  has  also  been  another  good  result  of  the  struggle.  And 
this  is  that  the  masters'  federation  has  proved  itself  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  labourers.  This  has  awakened  the  labourers  from  their  dream 
of  a  coming  Utopia  tor  themselves  alone.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
some  drawbacks  to  this  disoovery.  For  in  their  fear  of  fresh  attacks 
from  their  employers,  the  workmen  maintain  a  strict  discipline  which 
is  a  danger  to  all  individual  liberty  ;  and  this  danger  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Social  Democratic  press  is  under  the  same 
inflnuice.  Thus,  any  statement  of  opinion  which  may  be  excluded 
from  one  of  the  Social  Democratic  newspapers  has  no  chance  of  appear- 
ing in  any  other  orgau  of  that  party. 

Meanwhile,  the  following  facts  throw  some  light  upon  the  political 
standing  of  Social  Democracy  in  Denmark.  The  House  of  Commons 
contains  114  members,  and  of  these  11  are  Socialists.  It  is  possible 
that  at  the  next  election,  by  means  of  alliance  with  the  extreme 
Liberals,  the  Socialists  may  gain  four  or  six  additional  seats.  But  I 
believe  they  will  not  be  able  to  obtwn  more  ;  for  there  is  every  sign 
that  the  party  has  aheady  attained  its  ntmost  limit  of  power. 

As  regards  co-operative  undertakings,  the  Danish  workers  have 
achieved  very  little.     A  few  bakeries  have  been  formed  into  joint 
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Btoek  cmnpuies,  but  there  an  no  eo-operatiTe  aodetiM  lika  iboM  ia 
England.  This  is  diw  to  the  gmeral  opnion  IhM  politini  actioa  is 
of  the  first  imptvtance  to  the  worsen.  And,  ia  order  to  make  progress 
in  this  direoticHi,  it  is  dmbssstj  to  gaia  over  the  sdmU  Iradeaaen. 
Therefore  the  workers  dare  not  risk  the  loss  of  votes  in  the  nwiieipal 
and  parliamentar;  elections  bj  founding  co-operatiTe  societies  to  eons- 
pete  iriUi  these  smaller  tradesmen.  Until  quite  lately,  the  Soeialist 
leaders  have  always  deoied  that  eo-operatioD  may  be  a  nMaas  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  labourer ;  instead  of  wbidi  they  try  to  persaade 
bim  that  the  time  is  coming  oesr  when  the  workmen  will  poosess  all  the 
political  inflaence  in  tho  oountry.  There  is  some  sign  of  change  now 
IB  diis  respect ;  tm,  at  the  last  Scandinavian  Congress  in  Copenhagen 
(August,  1901),  a  resolution  was  passed  nnaaiosoosly,  which  leeom- 
meoded  co-operatire  societies  under  certain  conditions. 

The  Danish  labour  morement  has  also  d<Hie  rery  little  for  economic 
education.  There  are  a  great  many  socialist  newspapers,  t.g.  the 
Social  Demokrai,  in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  about  twenty  in  the 
proTinces.  But  these  papers  only  exist  for  propagandist  poqxMcs ; 
they  are  quite  outside  the  inflaence  of  Church  and  religion.  A  Church- 
man is  rarely  found  among  these  party  agitators^  But  though  there 
are  few  adherents  of  the  Socialist  party  among  the  propertied  classes, 
yet  these  are  not  neeessarily  opposed  to  the  beet  interests  of  the 
-workers. 

Each  side  needs  education  in  the  idess  of  the  othw,  in  order  that 
the  workera  may  learn  to  reeogniza  the  rights  of  other  classes,  and  to 
eaUmate  the  tme  value  of  tb^  opinions ;  and  that  the  propertied 
classes  may  understand  the  real  meaning  of  Socialism,  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  Labour  movement. 

It  is  for  this  education  that  we  an  working  in  oor  "  Social  lustitutioD 
and  Library  "  which  was  founded  in  Copenhagen  io  the  year  1900 ; 
and  which  follows  the  pattern  pnrtly  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and  pwtly 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  As  yet  our  eociety  is  not  a  great 
force ;  but  it  is  increasing  ;  and  we  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
great  progress. 

FSBXAHSO  LiXDEBBBBG, 

The  EDiSBDBOa  Lsoal  Dispzitsabt. — ^Amongst  the  agencies  at 
work  in  oor  midst  for  im|m>ving  the  condition  <rf  the  poor,  there  Is  one 
that  ia  but  little  heard  of  as  yet,  being  only  of  recent  origin.  It  contains 
possilnlities,  however,  of  fsr-reaching  benefit ;  and  it  may  be  described 
by  the  somewhat  curious  phrase  of  a  Lawyers*  Charity.  The  mider' 
lying  idea  is  that,  just  as  there  are  hospitals  and  dispensarlea  where 
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the  poor  can  have  their  bodily  ailments  cu-od  (or,  so  there  ought  to  be 
correfipoading  places  at  whieh  they  could  obtain  gntuitous  advice  from 
qualified  lawyers  in  regard  to  their  legal  troubles  and  diflBcnIties.  It 
is  admitted  ^et  these  have  often  to  go  unredressed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  means  of  aBBistance  within  reach. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  explained  that  in  our  own,  and  in 
moat  if  not  ail  civilised  countries,  there  are  alreadj'  syBtemB  in 
existence,  created  by  the  State,  for  affording  legal  aid  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  for  it,'  These  State  systems  have  recently  formed  the 
subject  of  a  careful  and  instructive  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Coldstream,  W.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  Glasgow  Conference 
of  the  International  Law  ABSoclation  in  1901.  Mr.  Coldstream  Bfaows 
that,  while  the  various  systems  in  vogue  have,  on  the  whole,  a  remark- 
able degree  of  uniformity,  and  possess  an  "elaborate  and  wise  machinery" 
lor  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain  justice,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
all  deficient  in  two  important  respects.  First,  their  machinery  seems 
exclusively  intended  for  those  cases  alone  which  require  the  interven- 
tion of  the  courts :  and  secondly,  and  in  conseqoenoe,  Uiey  are  all 
devoid  of  that  special,  so  to  speak,  "  dispensary  "  attribute,  vis,  a  fixed 
and  well-known  resort  where  advioe  can  be  had  at  definite  and  con- 
venient times. 

It  is  probably,  after  all,  in  the  right  order  of  things  that  the  State 
should  have  left  the  more  private  branch  of  legal  aid  to  the  benevolent 
instinct  of  the  community.  And  doubtless  in  former  times,  when  the 
grouping  of  society  was  on  a  scale  so  much  smaller  and  more  intimate, 
there  wonid  always  be  men  of  known  integrity  to  whom  the  poor 
wonld  go  for  advice.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  this  country  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1890  that  tfao 
first  attempt  in  this  direction  of  an  organized  kind  was  made.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Coldstream,  was  "  The  Poor  Man's  Lawyer,"  as  the 
institution  is  called,  of  the  Oxford  University  Settlement  in  CaniiiDg 
Town,  London.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  good  work  was  begun 
in  Browning  Hall.  Since  then  quite  a  number  of  the  "Poor  Man's 
Lawyers  "  have  sprung  up  in  London. 

It  was  in  New  York  that  the  very  earliest  known  institution  of  the 
kind  first  saw  the  light,  though  of  oourse  there  is  really  nothing  new 
under  the  snn.  It  was  founded  in  I87G,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
wrongs  of  the  German  immigrants.  This  is  now  the  great  "Legal 
Aid  Society  "  of  New  York,  which  at  the  celebration  of  its  twenty^th 
anniversary  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Russia, 

'  The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Bagne  ConvenUon  of 
1896,  nnder  the  name  of  L'Amttmet  Jvdieain. 
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mi.  Gmt  Britlun  for  wh&t  it  bad  done  for  tbetr  inbjecU ;  while  the 
Consnla-Gonerkl  of  Fnuwe,  Genokaj,  and  other  ooaatrie*  nudo  per- 
aond  Mknowledgment.*  Id  1901  the  number  of  eues  dealt  with  by 
tba  Mcifltj  unooDted  to  the  Urge  figore  of  15,880.*  It  wonld  be 
itnDge  if  aneh  aa  example  were  not  to  spread,  and,  while  we  may 
luiont  that  eo  verj  few  of  as  are  sealoiu  enough  and  brare-hearted 
enoogfa  in  our  patriotiam,  we  must  also  have  patience  and  hope.*  It  la 
certain  that  a  wise  patriotiam  as  well  as  a  seakMU  philanthropy  would 
plead  for  every  means  that  would  make  the  aasislanoe  and  protection  of 
the  htwB  as  easily  accessible  to  the  poor  as  poasible.  The  very  loyalty 
of  the  poor  io  this  eonntiy  to  the  laws  is  itself  a  reason  for  the  doing 
**^y  ae  far  as  we  can  with  the  faarriers  that  poverty  tindonbledly  creates. 
Bat,  it  has  sometimes  been  asked,  is  there  no  danger  of  enconrsgiDg 
grounJlesa  disputes  by  offering  free  law  to  the  poor  P  This  is  quite  a 
natural  qneation,  and  one  which  sllowa  those  who  have  had  any  expo* 
rience  in  the  working  of  a  "  po<^  man's  lawyer  "  to  reply,  uoanimonaty, 
Uiat  the  result  is  all  the  other  way.  Doubtless,  the  more  legal  dispen- 
■viea  we  create,  the  more  law  shall  we  dispense.  But  it  only  needs  a 
■noment's  reflection  to  see  that  the  more  the  po«  can  obtain  responsible 
ftnd  disinterested  counsel  from  men  who  are  actuated  by  the  motive* 
t'  a  **  dispensary "  lawyer,  the  more  will  quarrels  be  allayed  and 
groundless  claims  discouraged.  And  one  other  important  resntt  would 
be  that  the  present  opportunities  for  the  continuance  of  a  certain  class 
of  uDBcmpuIous  practitioners,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  lead  the  poor  into 
unjustifiable  litigation,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  purpose  for  which  I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  statement  was 
really  only  in  order  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  institution  which 
has  been  established  in  Edinborgh  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Edinburgh 
Legal  Dispensary."  I  bad  no  idea,  when  I  undertook  to  do  so,  that 
I  should  find  it  necessary  to  make  so  long  an  introduction.  It  will 
pceaeDtly,  however,  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  very  close  connexion 
between  Mr.  Coldstream's  paper  at  the  conference  of  the  International 
Iaw  Association  and  wliat  is  to  follow.  21r.  Coldstream  is  also  the 
pablio-epirited  founder  of  the  Edinburgh  Legal  Dispensary.  He 
had  hqtpened  to  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
**  Poor  Man's  Lawyer "  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  be  knew  that  in  the 

■  B^fiort  ^SpttAet  imd  Letlen. 

*  AimiuaBepm/or  1901. 

*  Then  are  now  known  to  be  nmilar  hutitatioas,  bettdes  thote  mentiaoMi  io  tbs 
text,  in  Bwtoo,  Philadelphia,  Bsltimore,  New  Jnaer,  Copenhagen,  Facia,  Borne, 
Nivlv,  Tinma,  OhristianiB.  InqnliiM  for  [nlKmatlon  hare  been  reedred  in 
Edhibnrgh  bom  Bonmemontb,  Bristol,  and  New  Zealand. 
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western  capital  ot  Sootlaod  legal  advice  had  beoa  orgaQised  for  soma 
years  in  connexion  with  the  G-lasgow  University  Settlement,  And  so 
it  came  about  that  in  Febraary,  1900,  Hr.  Coldstream,  in  company 
with  two  other  members  of  the  profession,  held  the  opening  sitting  of 
this  new  phiknthropio  ventore.  A  suitable  habitation  had  been  fonnd, 
oonaisting  of  a  consulting-room  and  waiting-room  in  the  Canongate — 
a  situation  most  oourenleut  in  regard  to  the  purpose,  and,  as  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  noting,  very  rioh  in  associations  with  the  romantio  history 
of  the  Stuarts. 

From  its  opening  onwards  the  "  Dispensary "  was  held  every 
Tuesday  night  for  about  two  hoors  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  Christmas  Day  and  New  Years  Day,  one  lawyer,  some- 
times two  or  more,  being  in  attendance.  The  statistics  for  that  first 
year  were  as  follows :  206  persons — 88  men  and  118  women — ^were 
advised.  Consultations  numbered  274 — an  average  of  close  on  5-5  for 
each  sitting. 

These  results,  talcen  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  clients 
belonged  to  the  chus  intended  to  be  reached,'  and  that  the  eases  dealt 
with  had  been  ot  a  very  real  uatnre,  led  Mr,  Coldstream  to  call  a 
meeting  of  citizens,  so  that  interest  in  the  work  might  be  extended 
and  an  organized  society  formed.  Under  these  auspices  the  second 
year's  results  have  shown  a  satisfactory  adyance.  From  the  fieport 
for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1902,  it  appears  tliat  810  persons 
received  advice — 131  men  and  179  women  ;  and  ttiat  the  consultations 
nnmtiered  480,  being  an  average  for  the  51  weekly  sittings  held 
during  the  year  of  nearly  9'5.  For  the  subsequent  nine  months  to  the 
end  of  November  a  still  further  advance  has  to  be  recorded,  the  average 
of  consultations  having  risen  to  slightly  over  12*5. 

The  cases  have  covered  all  the  different  forms  under  which  trouble 
comes  mto  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  home.  Disputes  between 
husband  and  wife  numbered  75  ;  debt,  including  obligations  arising 
out  of  guarantee,  50 ;  parent  and  child,  46 ;  htadlord  and  tenant,  34 ; 
snocession,  23  ;  injury  or  slander,  SO,  Such  are  the  leading  items  in 
the  table  for  the  past  year.  I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with 
the  lawyers  who  hare  acted  at  the  Dispensary,  and  have  twice  been 
present  during  a  sitting.  From  the  very  direct  knowledge  thus 
acquired  I  can  speak  with  conviction  of  the  need — the  sore  need — 
that  exists  for  this  help ;  and  I  am  also  greatly  impressed  with  the 
motive  and  the  sphit  and  the  suocess  of  the  young  htwyers  who  are 

'  One  ot  the  rntu  ii  that  "  no  client  ahall  be  advi*ed  until  a  ticket  la  produced 
giriug  name,  sddren,  and  age.  Tbe  oecnpatioa,  the  amount  ot  wsgee,  the  number 
of  familf  td  the  client  ihall  be  added  by  tbe  lawyer  in  attendance." 
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taking  np  the  foaiid«r*B  lead  u>d  doing  such  Bplendid  work.  Ona  of 
the  rales — these  were  drawn  np  »t  the  bc^nntng  of  the  laititation't 
second  jear — ^provides  for  the  «ddiu1  appointment  of  at  kast  six 
lawyers  to  attend  and  adrtae  at  the  DiapeDMuj,  and  of  two  eonralting 
lawyers  of  at  leaat  fifteen  jrean*  standing. 

So  far,  thee,  I  hare  tried  to  giro  the  reader  an  impressioD  of  the 
origin  of  the  DiBpensarjr,  of  the  character  of  its  wi»-k,  and  of  the 
lawyers  and  their  clientB.  There  is  still  one  point,  however,  which 
may  have  raised  a  further  qnestion,  vis.,  the  eoncnrrent  exisleiKO  of 
the  State-appointed  lawyers  for  the  poor,*  and  the  probability  that 
amongst  the  cases  coming  before  the  Dispensary  lawyers  there  Bust 
hare  been  a  considerable  number  which  invoUed  proceedings  in  tbe 
Coarts.  This  matter  had  from  the  first  been  carefnlly  prorided  fur, 
and  one  of  the  roles  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Dispensary  lawyers  shall 
send  every  client  whose  case  is  of  that  natore  to  one  of  the  agento 
for  tbe  poor.  There  is  thus  no  overlapping — the  province  of  the  latter 
virtually  httng,  as  has  been  said,  to  obtain  justice  in  tlie  tribnnals* 
And  of  the  former  to  give  that  equally  needful  help  which  is  got 
from  a  lawyer's  sound  advice  and  well-timed  letter  ;  for  many  letters 
are  written  in  connexion  with  the  Dispensary. 

It  this  account  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  kindle  a  desire  in 
any  one  to  try  a  similar  experiment  in  his  own  town,  the  expense 
need  be  no  deterreot.  The  whole  cost  of  the  Edinbnrgh  Legal  Dis- 
pensary for  these  two  first  years  amounted  to  under  £30. 

BOBEBT    DOCIE    TJRQEHART, 

The  Sanitabt  Ixstitdtk  Cosgrbss  was  held  last  September  at 
Manchester.  Between  one  and  two  thousand  tickets  were  said  to 
have  been  sold  or  given  sway;  for  the  Sanitary  Institute  is  a 
propagandist  body,  and  makes  a  practice  of  inviting  to  its  conferences 
all  those  whose  work  or  whose  position  indicates  them  as  likely  to 
profit  thereby.  The  outsider,  looking  bock  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  so,  is  first  of  all  and  most  forcibly  struck  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  those  branches  of  sanitary  science  which  are  intertwined 
with  municipal  nodertakings— or,  as  perhaps  it  shonld  rather  be  put, 
with  an  advanced  municipal  socialism.  Among  sanitarians  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  fearless  supporters  of  municipal 
Bctivity.    To  be  sure,  at  the  Manchester  Congress,  the  socialistic  bias 

t  Tt»  proviuon  la  Seotlaod  fsr  admitting  poor  psisoas  to  lUicats  in  /orwa 
iwwpffi*  pw  as  far  back  as  an  Act  o(  1424:  "  Ths  Khig  for  the  k»ve  ol  Ood  laU 
ordains  tbe  Judge.  .  .  to  purwey  and  get  a  kill  and  »  wise  advocate  to  follow  il* 
pvre  eieatnns'  canssa" 
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of  the  meetiuga  aeemed  often  to  be  oaBiiBpected  hj  the  meetiogB  them- 
seWea.  Wheo  one  adTentnroae  speaker  boldly  proposed,  in  so  vanaj 
wordB,  that  cooked  food  should  be  anpplied  hj  public  Kutborities  to 
the  people  »t  the  lowest,  or  even  lower  tlian  remuoerative  prices, 
the  proposition  met  with  smftll  favour,  and  evea  with  gome  levitf. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  there  thought — indeed,  no  one  anywhere 
thinks — that  the  food  of  the  people  !■  no  affair  of  a  corporation ;  it 
was  only  this  particular  development  of  activity  that  found  disfavour. 
In  Manchester  the  members  of  tbe  Congress  were  specially  invited  to 
inspect  and  to  admire  the  city's  Cold  Air  Stores  and  Chili  Rooms, 
erected  iu  1894  with  the  avoired  object  of  lessening  waste  of  food,  of 
equalizing  prices,  and  of  making  food  by  this  means  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful.  And  during  the  circular  tours  that  were  arranged  every 
afternoon  for  the  systematic  inspection  of  the  varied  and  extensive 
undertakings  of  the  Manchester  and  Satford  Corporations,  the  chief 
regret  on  the  part  of  visitors  and  guides  seemed  to  be  that  it  had  not 
lutherto  been  possible  to  do  more,  or  successfully  to  expend  more  of 
the  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  commuuity  at  large.  Objections 
to  mnntcipal  trading  come  from  another  quarter,  from  economists  rather 
thon  from  sanitarians  pure  and  simple,  who,  iu  the  nature  of  things, 
see  fnintty,  or  not  at  all,  the  difficultieB  in  the  way  of  huge  public 
undertakings ;  who  can  plead  that  they  have  in  the  last  thirty  years 
educated  the  public,  if  not  up  to  a  uniformly  cheerful  submission  to 
inspection,  and  to  ail  the  legal  requirements  of  health  committees,  at 
least  beyond  any  desire  to  return  to  the  old  insanitary  state  of  things, 
engendered  under  a  Laittez  faire  policy ;  and  who,  although,  or  oven 
because,  they  may  be  inspired  only  by  pure  selfishness,  do  seek  to 
make  all  men  healthy,  seeing  how  disease  l^eeds  helow  and  spreads 
upwards  "without  regard  to  height  of  rank  or  wail  of  caste."  And 
they  are  not  harassed  by  any  evidence  to  show  that  this  or  that 
undertaking  fails,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  to  pay, 
because  they  kuow  well  that  the  outlay  on  sanitary  improvements  is 
commonly  debited  to  one  account,  while  the  money  return  is  credited 
to  another.  Indeed,  when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  the  greater 
number  of  municipal  undertakings  never  can  pay,  and  are  not  expected 
to.  Only  it  would  pay  even  less  well  to  close  them.  Ambulance 
stations  and  sewage  works,  to  take  two  examples,  mean  so  many  pence 
on  the  rates  which  nobody  grudges.  And,  on  tbe  face  of  it,  and  from 
the  sanitarian's  point  of  view,  there  seems  little  valid  reason  why 
many  other  undertakings  should  not  with  equal  justice  be  added  to 
this  non-paying  list. 

In  fact,  by  every  municipality  they  constantly  are  added.    To  take 
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uother  example,  ooe  of  tbe  beet  attended  oonferencei  wm  that  on  the 
|)PBfeDtio&  of  mbercaloflu  in  man  Mid  beast.  Hancbester,  not  willing 
to  wait  till  law  makes  notification  of  phthiaip  compnlaorj  ererywhate, 
has  a  rolnntarj  sf  atem  of  notification  of  its  own,  which  works  through 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  his  staff,  and  in  eonnexion  with  an 
■uoci&tion  of  non-official  health-workers,  who  do  mneh  of  the  tisilingt 
and  personalljr  instmct  the  patient  and  his  friends  in  disinfection.  Tbe 
monejr  and  time  coat  of  anch  work  is,  no  doubt,  eoniiderable,  and  the 
nwney  gain  is  not  easily  lo  be  reckoned,  nor  set  down  on  any  special 
page  of  the  city^s  acconnts.    Tet  here  it  is  giren  in  ontUne  : — 

"An  isTestigation  was  made  by  Dr.  Beat^  into  the  records  d  cases 
of  i^tlusis  on  tbe  books  of  tbe  Manchester  Health  Department,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  fta  tbe  methods  oi  administration,  especially  in 
respect  to  disinfection,  were  snccesafnl.  He  inTestigated  the  facts 
relating  to  153  houses  ia  which  the  patient  bad  died  and  disinfection 
had  been  carried  ont,  and  those  relating  to  50  hoosea  where  no  dis- 
infection had  taken  place.  In  the  153  booses  no  infection  ocenired 
■obseqaent  to  disinfection,  while  in  the  50  nudisinfected  hoosea  four 
cases  occnned,  of  which  three  were  almost  certainly  dne  to  occnpation 
of  the  infected  honses."  So  nine  cases  of  phthisis  were  preTented,  ix, 
not  only  the  personal  suffering  firom  them,  but  also  tbe  loss  of  work  and 
of  breadwinners,  and  the  cost  to  the  rates  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
sick  persons  in  infirmaries,  and  possibly  of  their  dependants  in  pauper 
schools,  not  to  speak  of  tbe  cases  that  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  have  followed  by  direct  infection  on  the  nine. 

A  similar  chain  of  reasoning  conld  fairly  be  pursued  in  dealing  with 
tbe  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  mnnioipal  dwelling-houses,  lodging- 
houses,  baths  and  wash-bonsee,  and  tbe  like.  These  last  have  been 
open  only  a  few  weeks — too  short  a  time  to  show  whether  or  how  far 
they  cover  expenses  and  interest  on  capital.  It  takes  some  time  for 
an  institution  of  tbe  kind  to  become  known  and  popular  among  tbe 
■low-moving  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  chiefly  intended.  But  two 
living  instances  show  that  profit  accraes,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly, 
to  the  dty.  Daring  a  visit  histing,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  xa  hour,  one 
woman  said  she  came  to  wash  there  because  her  husband  was  a  French 
polisher,  and  the  steam  injured  his  materials,  and  had  hitherto  kept 
him  idle  on  washing  days  ;  while  another  said  that,  by  the  aid  of  all 
the  appliances  for  drying  and  ironing  as  well  as  washing,  she  bad 
finished  in  four  hours,  at  a  cost  of  sixpence,  an  amount  of  work  that 
wonld  at  home  have  occupied  her  for  a  whole  day  long.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  compue  Uie  stature  and  complexion  of  the  women  using 
the  wash-bonse  with  those  of  tbe  visitors,  to  know  that  the  former, 
Vol  Xin.— No.  1.  h 
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whether  as  girla  or  motberfl,  had  far  too  many  lionre  of  indoor  work, 
and  that  any  diminution  would  lead  to  better  health  in  tliiH  and  future 
geuerationg.  The  Corporation's  lodging-house  in  Harrlsou  Street  ia  of 
the  type  familiar  to  Londoueri  as  Lord  Bowton's  hotels,  oiilj,  fortunately 
or  onfortanately,  the  financial  result  is  not  as  good.  Members  of  the 
Congress  wrere  assnred  that  the  house  would  pay  if  it  were  full,  but 
that  it  never  is  ;  which  may  he  because  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
accommodation  was  overostimated,  or  may  be  because  rents  outside  are 
in  Manchester  lower  than  in  London,  while  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the 
house  is  praotieally  the  same.  Certainly,  within  a  atoneVtbrow  of 
the  lodging-house  are  rows  upon  rows  of  two-storeyed  homes  of  the  poor, 
showing  plainly  that  ground  is  a  long  way  yet  from  being  as  valuable 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Bowton's  London  hotels.  And  the 
tall  tenement  dwellings  erected  in  the  city  did,  one  could  but  feel, 
compare  in  some  respects  unfavourably  with  the  small  houBas  that 
private  enterprise  is  still  able  to  provide.  And  Manchester  is  also 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  suburban  areas  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  worlc  of  the  city,  where  small  self-contained  houses  are  let  as  a 
commeroial  speoulatbn  at  prices  comparing  favourably  with  those  of 
the  tenements,  which  range  from  2m,  6d.  for  a  single  room  to  6(,  &d.  for 
three  rooms  and  a  scullery,  and  wbioh  at  that  rate  do  not  pay.  But  it 
isnotinManchesteralone  that  blocks  of  tenement  dwellings  in  the  heart 
of  a  city  have  been  found,  aft«r  some  years'  occupation,  to  be  little 
bettsr  in  any  respect,  and  decidedly  worse  in  some  respects,  than  the 
houses  they  superseded  ;  and  the  latest  acquisition  of  tho  CorporaUon, 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1890,  is  the  Blackley  estate,  of  238  acres  of 
agricultural  land,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  houses 
are  to  be  built  and  allotments  granted.  It  is  an  estate  but  a  trifie 
larger  than  the  model  village  of  Fort  Sunlight,  which  has  been  already 
described  for  the  readers  of  this  Beview,  and  which  was  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members  on  the  last  day  of  the  Congress, 

E.  A.  Babmett. 

FoBUC-Hotrsx  Tbdst  Cohpakieb. — The  information  which  has 
recently  beenpublishedwitbregard  to  this  method  of  temperance  reform 
is  on  the  whole  fairly  encouraging.  For  instance,  Mr.  Everard  Ueeketh 
contributed  an  article  on  this  subject  to  the  September  number  of  the 
Economic  Jottrtutl,  which  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 
He  deals  with  every  objection  which  has  yet  been  raised  to  Lord  Grey's 
venture,  and  refutes  the  stock  arguments  which  one  finds  put  forth 
at  so  many  conferences  and  temperanoe  meetings.  It  would  be  well 
if  our  oppoDents  paid  some  attention  to  his  conclusion :  **  Doubtless 
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Ibe  impoBailrility  of  aecnring  »  monopolj  nnkea  the  attBiiuMDt  of 
the  fall  benefits  of  the  B7stem  bejtKid  the  r«Mb  of  trwt  eonpftiiiea, 
neTertbelesa  ibay  mn  do  &  Urge  Mnoont  of  beoeficent  woriC)  umI  eui 
pave  the  wmj  for  leguUtiou  in  the  fntnre."  No  one  who  hna  had  uij 
experience  of  pnblic-hoaBe  reform  wonld  be  Inelined  to  extol  the  iimiiiIj 
■a  complete ;  ire  onl^  eontend  that  we  are  doing  the  beat  that  caa  be 
done  nnder  the  cirenmataneea,  and  until  public  oinoion  ebangei  nili- 
cientlj,  if  it  erer  does,  for  l^islation  to  take  a  mora  draatio  tons  ia 
dealing  with  a  gigantic  eriL  At  all  erenta,  enough  eTidenee  has  now 
been  gathered  to  {xvre  that  almost  wfaeraver  the  experiment  haa  bee* 
tried  drnnkeDnen  decreaaes,  I  have  freqoentl^  aaked  the  queation  of 
pOTSons  who  hare  had  the  opportnnity  of  obeerving,  and  nearly  alwaja 
get  K  replj  that  the  inhalHtants  gencrallj  approre  of  the  ajsten  (which, 
of  conrse,  means  the  respectable  inhabitante) ;  that  the  police  have  fewer 
complaints  ;  and  Bometimes  I  am  told  that  rowdiness  and  dmnkenneas, 
which  prevailed  nnder  the  old  rigime,  hare  quite  disappeared.  Tiua 
kind  of  evidence  comes  rather  from  smaller  places,  where  the  system 
hae  been  adopted  for  years,  and  the  competition  is  slight.  Of  course, 
when  a  reformed  pnblio-house  is  worked  in  a  populous  neigfabourbood 
with  otiiere  in  competition,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  prodnce  such  evidenoe  ; 
nevertiieless,  the  following  extracts  fr<Kn  the  Annual  Beports  of  the 
Trust  Companies  issued  last  year  are  most  eneonragtng  :— 

The  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  Company,  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  its  existence,  earned  5  per  cent,  on  its  caUedmp  capital, 
nud  was  enabled  to  Iiand  to  the  Council  a  snm  of  £25  for  local  dts- 
tribntioB.  During  the  year  nmler  review,  the  company  had  acquired 
one  new  licence  and  five  pnblic-faonsea,  and  was  negotiating  for  others. 
The  Report  adds  : — "  If  we  only  increase  the  number  of  model  public- 
houses — that  is,  where  the  liquor  is  sound,  where  the  customer  can 
easily  and  readily  obtain  food  and  non-alcoholic  refreshments,  and 
whOTe  no  pressure  is  used  or  inducement  given  to  customers  to  drink 
more  than  is  good  for  them — we  shall  have  done  a  useful  work  ;  but 
we  hope  also,  as  soon  as  our  funds  permit,  to  be  able  to  develope  in 
other  directions,  by  ofiering  connter-attncttons  to  merely  sitting  drink- 
ing in  a  public-house,  and  also  to  assist  local  objects  out  of  our  profits." 

The  Duvctora  of  the  G-lasgow  District  Public-House  Trnst  Company 
state  that  **  4  per  cenL  (the  maximum  allowed)  has  been  pud  on 
tbe  capital,  and  £120  has  been  set  aside  for  objects  of  public  utility, 
with  special  regard  to  fostering  connter-tttractions  to  the  public-house, 
and  enconraging  rational  recreation  and  entertainment."  They  odd 
that  the  growth  of  the  movement  during  the  year  haa  been  moat 
remarkable. 
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The  Report  ol  the  UUter  Fublic-Hoaee  Troet  Company,  in  deBOribiug 
the  "  Crown  and  Shamrock"  at  Carmnonej,  near  Belfast,  now  ander 
the  company's  management,  says  :  "  A  cheertnl  and  beautiful  imi  has 
been  provided.  The  best  and  cheapest  food,  with  tea  and  coffee  or 
soup,  is  continually  available,  and  only  the  very  best  drink  is  sold. 
There  has  been  no  drunkenness  permitted  on  the  premises,  and  no 
breach  of  tbe  Licensing  Acta.  Grood  conduct  and  sobriety  have  pre- 
vailed, and  the  inn  has  been  used  and  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  At  tbe  present  time  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  customers 
order  non-intoxicants  and  food.  This,  considering  the  farmer  state 
of  affairs,  and  in  a  district  not  by  any  means  noted  for  temperance,  is 
very  remarkable.  Tbe  written  opinions  of  local  clergymen,  magis- 
trates, farmers,  artisans,  and  others,  have  been  received,  and  they  all 
speak  in  tbe  highest  possible  terms  of  the  lines  on  which  the  inn  is 
conducted." 

Messrs.  Nimmo  &  Co.,  ooalmaslers,  of  Standburn,  Muiravonside, 
have  published  the  following  account  of  the  results  of  a  year's  manage* 
ment  of  a  public-house  established  by  the  company,  three  years  ago,  on 
the  trust  system :  "  The  value  of  liquor  consumed  shows  a  gratifying 
decrease  (21  per  cent.)  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last 
year — partly  owing  to  the  lower  wages  prevailing  among  miners  during 
this  year,  but  also,  we  believe  and  hope,  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
ameliorating  influences  at  work  among  tbem.  During  these  three  years 
we  have  provided  the  services  of  a  sick  nurse ;  vre  have  set  up  an 
ambulance  waggon  and  bouse  to  keep  it  in  ;  and,  at  a  cost  of  £2,600, 
we  have  established  a  counter-attraction  to  the  public-house  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  ball,  capable  of  seating  five  hundred  people,  in  which 
lectures,  concerts,  and  all  sorts  of  entertainments  are  held,  with  a 
recreation-room  containing  billiard  tables,  and  a  reading-room,  the 
whole  lit  by  electricity,  and  all  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  of  tbe  public- 
bouse.  The  ball  has  been  in  use  for  a  year,  under  the  charge  of  a 
local  committee  cliiefly  composed  of  miners.  It  has  been  run  on  self- 
supporting  lines,  so  that,  even  if  the  public-house  ceased  to  exist,  it 
would  still  go  on.  The  trustees  are  much  gratified  to  hear  from  the 
working  men  bow  much  the  ball  is  appreciated,  and  the  good  it  is 
doing,  especially  among  the  younger  miners,  who  spend  their  evenings 
there,  instead  of  in  the  publioJiouse." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  might  be  done  in  some  oaseg, 
where  our  system  sncceeds,  by  way  of  earlier  closing.  I  am  told  that 
this  would  be  very  difficult  financially,  where  there  is  any  competition, 
and  that  it  the  respectably  conducted  house  is  closed  earlier  than  others, 
people  would  only  move  out  of  it  to  drink  elsewhere.    Possibly  they 
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might ;  bat  I  un  rather  inclined  to  obss  this  with  other  fou«  expressed, 
ftod  so  well  replied  to  by  Mr.  Heaketh,  u  not  yet  rertfied.  I  do  not 
nrge  earlier  closing  where  it  is  obvlooslj  impracticeble  ;  but  there  most 
be  some  bonsee  now  under  the  tnista,or  coming  into  their  bands,  where 
earlier  closing  would  be  welcomed  bj  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
would  prove  beneficial.  It  is  neoessarj,  bef<we  taking  steps  in  this 
direcUon,  to  ascertun  the  feeling  of  the  ma^trates  ;  if  thej  are  likelj 
to  prononnce  it  illegal  to  close  bef<»e  the  recognized  hour,  the  thing 
cannot  be  done,  bnt  they  will  not  always  take  this  Tiew.  Our  **  public  " 
at  Hampton  Lncy,  in  Warwickshire,  now  closes  at  9  pjn.  instead  of 
10  evwy  night,  and  ia  open  for  one  hour  only  on  Sunday,  after  morning 
and  evening  service. 

If  the  surplus  profits  are  devoted  to  ooonter-attractions,  by  all  means 
let  theee  be  provided  (as  advised  by  Uessrs.  Bowntree  and  Sberwell) 
B8  &r  as  possible  atoay  from  where  liquor  is  sold.  I  most  take  this 
opportunity  of  repeating  a  hope  expressed  in  my  evidenee  before  the 
Boyal  Commission,  that,  as  time  goes  od,  and  the  movement  spreads, 
the  hospitals  may  benefit  in  many  places.  Tbe  application  of  the 
profits  to  such  a  cause  would  be  popular,  undenominational,  always 
needful,  and  would  leave  ample  scope  for  private  charity. 

OSBEBT   MORDAUXT. 
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The  pftrli&meDtarr  ontpnt  has  not  jet  recovered  from  the  tM  which 
it  DDderweDt  aboat  1895,  with  the  result  of  rendering  the  recent  annnal 
TolDmea  ot  atatuteB  smaller  than  they  had  been  for  a  century  at  least 
It  the  decline  merely  meant  that  the  nation  had  given  up  imagining 
that  every  evil  can  be  cured  by  legialation,  it  ivould  be  a  matter 
for  oongratnlation,  but  what  it  does  mean  is  rather  that  all  tinds  ot 
abnaes  and  inoonvenienoeB  are  maintained  because  present  parliamentary 
arrangements  give  no  chance  to  the  mere  reformer. 

The  step  ot  deepest  economic  interest  taken  during  the  past  session 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  section  ot  the  Finance  Act,  1902 
(2  £dw.  VII.  oh.  7,  8vo,  5  pp.,  Id.),  which  imposes  a  duty  of  Sd.  per 
cwt.  on  imports  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beana 
(not  fresh),  lentik,  rice  (other  than  whole  and  cleaned) ;  a  duty  ot  l^rf. 
per  cwt.  on  imported  maise  and  any  offals  which  are  feeding  Btnfis  and 
do  not  contain  more  than  SO  per  cent,  of  starch  ;  a  duty  of  5d.  per  cwt. 
on  flour  and  the  meal  or  milled  products  of  any  of  these  gnuns  except 
maize,  and  on  starch,  arrowroot,  cassava  powder  and  tapioca,  potato 
flour,  sago,  malt,  pearled  barley,  whole  and  cleaned  rice ;  and,  lastly,  a 
duty  of  2^.  per  cwt.  on  tlie  meal  or  milled  products  of  maize.  To 
deny  that  these  import  duties  are  protective  is  a  childish  attempt  to 
wrest  a  word  from  its  welUrecognized  signification.  Whether  a  duty 
is  protective  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  does  not  depeud  on 
whether  the  persons  who  introduced  it  intended  to  "protect"  home 
iudnatries  or  only  to  raise  revenue.  The  raising  of  revenue  is  an 
incident  ot  all  protective  duties  except  those  which  are  |vohibitory,  and 
usage  is  entirely  in  favour  of  a  "protective"  duty  being  one  which 
actually  protects,  whatever  its  promoters  (who  may  have  been  dead  and 
buried  for  centuries)  may  have  intended.  The  protection  afforded, 
however,  is  doubtless  so  small  that  if  the  duty  remains  at  its  present 
amonnt  it  may  reasonably,  though  not  perhaps  justly,  be  contended 
that  the  inconvenience  involved  in  its  protective  character  may  be  out- 
weighed by  the  inconveniences  of  obtaining  revenue  in  other  ways  or 
from  other  sources.  The  duty,  however,  it  may  be  safely  prophesied 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present.     Unless  soon 
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abolidMd  ftltogethv,  it  ia  eertua  to  be  nimj,  Mai  vhea  omb  ibimI  it 
will  be  niaed  agBin.  Tbs  ■h.bmi  hi  bj  wkieh  it  na  neammemiti, 
iiKiii«l7  that  ftnjUuiig  so  ssall  eoold  sot  poMfbly  M«k«  maj  difimnee, 
cftD  obTwosIy  be  used  agaia  with  exaetJj  eqaal  foree  «€  each  liiile 
addUkm.  If  the  first  3d.  a  ewi.  Mates  bo  difcraaee,  bo  aahseqacM 
threepenoes  can  make  anj  diffareaee. 

The  £A0p  C/«A«  ^cf.  1902  (2  Edw.  TIL,  eh.  21. 8Te.3  pp^  U.).  aakn 
it  an  offence  to  leqnira  sa  a  CMtditioa  of  iM|i1i»jiia)  thai  a  ■laiwaa 
shall  discontinue  hia  memljenhip  of  a  bieadlj  aocierf  or  that  he  ahall 
abatun  from  beeomiog  a  member.  It  also  maVrs  it  aa  ofiraee  ta 
require  that  the  vorkmea  ahatl  joia  a  shop  elab  or  thrift  fond,  anleas 
the  institatioa  U  r^istoed  nndor  the  Frieadlj  Soeietifls  Act,  1S9G,  and 
certified  by  the  S^istrar  to  otter  aafaataatial  beaefita  at  the  eost  of  the 
employer,  and  to  be  of  a  permaaent  character.  Tim  Begiabar  ia  alao  to 
satisfy  himself  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  workmea  desire  the 
ealablishment  of  the  olnb  or  fand.  The  Act  [nrides  fmtbcr  that,  if 
a  member  kayes  the  empkijoseat  by  di^ifsal  or  otberriae,  he  ihall 
not  sacrifiee  Ms  interest. 

The  LuxmtiMff  Aet,  1902  (2  Edv.  TIL,  eh.  28,  8to.  14  pp.  ?^.), 
which  eontes  into  force  on  Jaaaary  1, 1903,  besides  ths  many  proraioaa 
of  personal  interest  to  pabUcans,  elnbs,  and  dnakarda  whi<^h  have  been 
made  common  knowledge  through  those  soarees  of  inforsntiofl  which 
are  drawn  apon  at  mwe  £reqaeat  intervals  thmm  this  Brriew,  eoetaJas 
two  prOTiaiona  for  the  protection  of  the  bmilies  of  dmnkards  which, 
with  some  extension,  ahoold  tend  to  pot  aa  cad  to  a  vast  smoont 
of  suffering.  Sect.  2  enables  the  wife  >x  hosband  of  an  halntaal 
drunkard  to  tditain  a  separatton  on  certain  rsaaoBable  eonditioaa. 
Sect.  2  prescrii>es  a  penalty  not  ezeeediog  forty  ahilli^s,  or  oos 
month,  for  being  *'  fonnd  dmnk  in  any  highsraj  or  other  place,  whether 
a  bnilding  or  not,  or  on  any  lieenaed  premiaea,  while  haTing  the  charge 
of  a  child  apparently  imder  the  age  of  soTen  jrears."  It  has  kmg  been 
an  oSbnce  to  be  drunk  ia  a  highway  while  in  charge  of  a  hrnse,  the 
idea  being  that  a  horse  driven  by  a  drnnken  man  may  injure  the  other 
o;ccnpants  of  the  highway,  and  now  ehildren  rank  along  with  the  horse, 
thongh  on  the  somewhat  different  ground  that  the  drunkard  ia  likely  to  do 
them  an  injury.  It  may  weU  be  asked,  howerer,  whether  the  drunkard 
is  not  a  greater  danger  to  the  child  indoors  than  in  the  street,  and  before 
long  we  may  fairly  expect  to  see  it  made  an  offence  to  be  dmnk  in  charge 
of  a  ehild  anywhere.  For  children  able  to  run,  however,  the  present 
measure  ahould  be  of  eonsiderable  valiie,  as  it  makes  the  street  a  safer 
refuge,  and  the  first  policeman  a  more  efficient  protector  than  heretofore. 

The  Labour  Department's  Report  on  Striiea  and  toetoutt  ht  tMe 
VnUtd  Kingdom    in    1901,  and  on    Conaliation    and  ArMration 
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Boardt  (Cd.  1286,  8ro,  1S4  pp.,  6id.)  shovs,  like  the  Report  for 
1900,  a  rednoed  number  of  diepnteB,  a  BtBtionuy  number  of  persona 
afiected  by  them,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
disputes.  The  number  of  dispntes  recorded  was  612,  against  648  and 
719  in  1900  and  1899;  the  persons  affected  were  179,546;  agalnet 
188,538  and  180,217  ;  while  the  aggregate  number  of  dajrs  lost  was 
4,142,287,  against  3,152,694  and  2,516,416.  This  nnmber  of  persons, 
formidable  in  its  absolute  amount,  represents  less  tlian  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  trades  recognized  by  the 
Labour  Department,  aud  much  leas  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
working  population,  male  and  female.  The  aggregate  nnmber  of  days 
Is  about  half  a  day  per  annum  to  each  person  in  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment's trades,  and  less  than  a  quarter  to  each  member  of  tbe  working 
population.  As  to  the  causes  of  dispute,  we  may  notice  that  persous 
affected  by  demands  for  increase  of  wages  were  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  over  those  affected  by  demands  for  decrease  in  1898  aud  1899, 
and  still  in  a  large  majority  in  1900 ;  but  in  1901  the  two  parties  were 
not  far  from  equality,  the  first  being  19,886  and  tbe  second  14,852. 
The  *'  Results "  table  shows  the  employers  to  have  succeeded  as 
regards  more  of  the  persons  affected  than  the  other  side ;  but  this  table 
really  does  not  tell  us  very  much,  since  in  every  year  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disputes  are  "  compromised  "  that  a  variation  in  the 
terms  of  this  class  might  very  well  sweep  away  au  advantage  obtained 
in  the  two  classes  of  disputes  which  terminate  definitely  in  favour  of  the 
employers  or  in  favour  of  the  workpeople.  Moreover,  it  might  easily 
happen  that  the  27'45  per  cent,  successes  to  the  workpeople  might  repre- 
«ent  a  greater  success  than  the  83-81  per  cent,  scored  by  the  employers. 
Tbe  Appendix  to  the  Final  Report  {England  and  JFalet)  of  the 
Bojfat  Oommiition  on  Local  Tiucation  (GA.  1221,  fol.,225  pp.,  2*.  7(f.) 
oonsists  of — I.  Memoranda  upon  the  Frincipal  Services  locally  adminis- 
tered, 31  pp.;  II.  Statistics  of  Local  Taxation,  152  pp.;  III.  Ex- 
chequer Contribution  Accounts,  9  pp. ;  IV.  Table  classifying  Taxes 
raised  by  Parliament  for  Imperial  Purposes  in  1899-1900,  3  pp. ; 
V.  Memoranda  upon  the  Treatment  of  Grovernment  Property  in  con- 
nexion with  Local  Taxadon,  6  pp. ;  and  VI.  Table  showing  the  effect 
of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Scheme  for  tbe  Distribution  of  Imperial 
Grants,  21  pp.  The  first  of  these  sections  enumerates  the  various 
services  performed  by  local  antborities,  and  relates  how  the  oeutral 
Ooverument  has  oontributed  towards  their  cost  or  otherwise  meddled 
with  them.  It  forms  a  useful  compendium,  and  it  is  a  pity  both  this 
and  the  next  section  are  vitiated  here  and  there  by  tbe  groundless 
belief  that  there  is  some  foroe  in  the  nominal  allocation  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  to  certain  expenses  of  the  authority  which 
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reeeifM  Ibe  eontribotloB,  It  b  obrlooslj  ilMiiid  to  tslk  ftbovt  Um 
Mrriee  of  |ffOTidiag  police  bong  speeully  "  aidad  from  fndi  dorirfld 
from  imperial  sodtcm"  by  the  amooiit  which  ooon^  tad  eooatf 
borough  cooncilfi  are  compelled,  bj  Uie  childish  prOTisioiis  of  the  Local 
GoTernment  Act,  1S88,  to  paj  from  one  (rf  their  aeeoiuitB  to  anotber. 
On  tlie  page  immediatelj  preceding  that  on  which  this  errateoiu 
statement  is  made,  it  is  qnite  CMrectljr  remarked  that "  the  contribntioB 
from  the  Exchequer  ceased  "  in  1688.  If  it  ceased,  as  it  did,  bow  can 
it  be  still  in  existence  ?  How  long  will  it  be  before  Whitehall  and 
Parliament  discover  what  every  oonntj  and  eonnty  borough  finance 
committee  has  known  for  fonrteen  jears — that  the  witole  of  the 
Exeheqner  contribntion  ii  a  lamp  snm  in  aid  of  ratee  eveij  bit  as  mneh 
as  if  it  were  income  from  corporate  estate  ?  It  is  true  that  it  is 
nominally  allocated  towards  meeting  certain  tiabilities  (^  the  eoancils, 
but  as  it  is  not  increased  or  diminished  one  pennj  bj  an  ineratse  <v 
decrease  in  those  liabilities,  and  those  liabiUties  are  not  in  any  way 
dependent  on  its  amoont,  this  allocation  cannot  possibly  be  of  tbe 
smallest  interest  or  importance  to  any  hnman  being,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  wastes  paper,  ink,  time,  and  perhape  temper.  Tbe  second  section 
contains  a  vast  mass  of  statistics  wliich  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
annoal  local  taxation  retorns.  In  table  ix.,  however,  which  gives 
partienlars  for  each  onion,  there  are  some  nsefnl  additions,  such  as  tEie 
expenditure  of  the  overseers  and  gnardians  per  bead  of  the  p(q>nIation. 
The  third  section  contains  tbe  Local  Government  Board's  aoooont  of 
what  is  reqnired  to  be  done  with  its  Excttequer  contribntion  by  a 
connty  or  county  boroogh,  aod  tables  showing  some  of  tbe  reanlls. 
The  fonrth  section  contains  a  classification  of  taxes  which  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  an  attempt  to  modify  the  erroneous  and  fntile 
classification  by  Lord  Milner  submitted  to  the  experts  by  the  com- 
mission (^Ecomomie  Review,  Jan.,  1900,  p.  111).  It  attempts  to  divide 
taxes  into  two  great  heads — *'  taxes  in<ndental  to  the  ownership,  occu- 
pation, and  transfer  of  property  "  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  "  taxes  not 
incidental  to  property"  OD  the  other,  Tbe  whole  of  the  revenue 
esdmated  to  arise  from  the  penny  stamp  on  receipts  and  cheques  is 
considered  to  be  incidental  to  the  ownership,  occupation,  or  transfer  of 
property,  while  the  railway  passenger  dnty  is  placed  in  the  other  class. 
All  the  customs  and  excise  duties  (incloding  those  on  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits),  except  £2,829,000,  are  on  commodities  of  primary  necessity  " 
(the  Report  itself  adds,  "or  of  general  consumption").  The  taxes 
incidental  to  the  ownership,  occupation,  or  transfer  of  property  are 
arranged  in  two  columns,  of  which  one  is  headed  "  Rateable  Property," 
and  the  other  <*  Non-Bateable  Property,"  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
estimate  the  amonnts  of  the  two  kinds  of  property.      From    the 
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incliuion  of  the  stamp  duties  on  life  inennnces  and  receipts  ud 
cheques  in  the  class  of  taxes  on  non-rateable  property,  we  can  only 
cenolnde  that  the  Commisaion  never  formed  any  clear  conception  of 
what  it  meant  by  non-rateable  property.  The  fifth  section  explains 
the  methods  followed  in  re^^ard  to  "  GoTernmeut  contribiitiiHM  in  lieu 
of  rates."  The  system  at  present  is  simply  that  Goremraent  property 
is  assesaed  tot  oontrihntion  just  as  other  property  is  aaaeBsed  for  rates, 
except  that  the  Grovernment  appoints  the  valuer,  and  his  deeision  is 
final.  As  the  Government  represents  the  country  at  large  there  seems 
little  objection  to  tliis  arrangement,  which,  it  is  remarked,  "  relieves 
both  Government  and  local  antfaorities  from  controvorsy  and  litigation," 
a  merit  which  will  appeal  to  ratepayers  in  places  wliere  the  assessment 
of  peculiar  classes  of  property  lias  found  its  way  into  the  law  courts. 
The  last  section  consists  of  a  long  table  comparing  in  every  union  the 
present  rating  in  1899-1900  with  that  which  woald  have  been  in  force 
if  Lord  Balfonr  of  Burleigh's  scheme  of  subvention  had  then  been  in 
operation.  This  scheme  is  an  attractive  one,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  worth  white  to  adopt  such  a  complicated  system  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  equality  which  it  might  introduce.  It  certainly  could  not 
be  worth  while  in  regard  to  police  expenditure,  which  is  very  uniform 
thronghout  the  country  outside  London,  Moreover,  a  system  which  will 
makeitpay  to  falsify  the  census  is  much  to  be  deprecated  on  that  ground. 
The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Savingt  Bankt  Fundi, 
taith  Proeeedittg$,  Minttieg  of  Evidence,  etc,  (Commons  Paper,  1902, 
No.  382,  fol.,  281  pp.,  2«.  id."),  would  be  useful  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  Parliament  attending  to  it.  The  Committee  was  appointed 
*'  to  inqnire  into  the  general  condition  of  both  savings  banks  funds  " 
(i.e.  those  of  the  post  office  and  the  trustee  banks)  "  in  respect  of  their 
capital  and  income  accounts,  and  the  authorized  investments  thereof, 
with  special  reference  to  the  loss  of  income  which  will  be  incurred  by 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  {_tic']  consols  in  1903,  and  to 
report  whether  any  administrative  reforms  are  required  in  either  class 
of  savings  banks."  The  Committee  begin  by  estimating  the  amount 
of  annual  deficits  likely  to  occur  on  the  income  account  in  the  next  six 
years,  and  find  it  will  soon  amount  to  over  £300,000.  Then  they 
consider  the  suggestion  that  the  Xational  Debt  Commissioners  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  other  seourities  than  those  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  British  Government  and  reject  it,  concluding  that,  in  addition  to 
certain  economies  in  working  the  banks,  what  is  required  to  make  the 
funds  onntinue  solvent  is  a  redaction  of  \  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of 
interest  allowed  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  the  trustee 
tavings  banks  and  by  the  post-oflice  to  its  depositors.  They  also  re- 
oommend  that  in  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  funds 
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tbe  i^actiee  of  valaing  the  Beenritiea  at  the  market  price  of  the  day 
(which  has  been  often  denonnced  in  these  pages)  sboold  be  abandoaed. 

Thoogh  the  Report  ia  in  the  right  directLon,  it  is  an  exoeediogly 
weak  one,  becatue  it  shows  no  sign  of  anj  reoognitioD  of  the  real 
poeitioD.  A  very  large  pwtton  of  the  national  debt,  about  200  millions, 
consiata  in  reality  of  «  liability  to  pay  that  amoont  on  demand  to 
dqmsitors  in  the  savings  hanks.  It  shows  a  fundamental  misnnder- 
standing  of  the  case  to  talk  serionsly  abont  the  "ioTeetment"  of  the 
200  millionB  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  secority.  The  200  miUious 
has  been  invested  in  rodoeming  obligations  of  the  State  to  other  private 
pertKins.  To  reinvest  it  in  housing  schemes  or  anything  else  simply 
means  that  the  State  would  have  to  borrow  from  private  persons  to 
advance  the  money.  If  any  such  transaction  is  entered  into,  it  should 
at  nny  rate  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  affairs  of  the  saving* 
banks  depositors.  A  really  intelligent  and  brave  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  simply  cancel  all  the  British  Government  seonrittes 
held  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  savings 
bank,  and  pat,  in  their  stead,  in  the  national  debt  accounts — 

Uabilitbt  to  tnutee  nvingi  banks      £  5S;a08,000 

UaUHtiei  to  port-i^ce  savings  banks  depwitws      ...    £140,400,64$ 

If  this  arrangement  were  msde,  tbe  Treasury  would,  of  course,  be 
given  power  to  borrow  at  any  time,  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
whatever  sums  might  be  necessary  to  meet  tbe  liability,  and  this  would 
meet  tbe  remote  but  possible  contingency  of  a  large  run  much  better 
than  the  present  system,  which  makes  the  solvency  of  the  bank  depend 
on  the  possibility  of  selUng  at  a  certain  pfice  the  particular  kind  of 
securities  in  which  the  deposits  are  "invested." 

Between  tbe  date  of  oar  last  Review  and  Christmas  tbe  full  par- 
ticulars of  twenty  more  counties  have  been  issued  from  the  Census 
Office ;  we  place  them  for  convenience  of  reference  in  alphabetical 
OTder :  Oouxtg  of  ChetUr  (Cd.  1213,  93  pp.,  1*.  3<f.),  Cornwall  (Cd. 
1360, 67  pp.,  U.  2d.),  Deris  (Cd.  1303,  75  pp.,  1*.  2d.),  Devon  <Cd. 
1271, 99  pp.,  U.  5d.),  Glamorgan  (Cd.  1212, 71  pp.,  \t.  \d.),  Gloveetter 
(Cd.  1289,  80  pp.,  Is.  2d,),  which  inclndes  the  whole  of  BriBtol,f(in» 
(Cd.  1270,  99  pp.,  U.  «.),  Leicester  (Cd.  1846,  68  pp.,  U.  Irf.), 
/,imw/fi(Cd.  1304. 106  pp..  1«.  6<<0<^<<'('''»'(Cd.  1211,fol.,64pp., 
Ud.),  MoHMoutk  (Cd.  1361.  62  pp..  la.),  Norfolk  (Cd.  1305,  90  pp., 
\t.  2d.),  Northampton  (Cd.  1359,  74  pp.,  If.  \d.),  Northnmberlaitd 
(Cd.  1294,  77  pp.,  1*.  id.),  Nottinffkam  (Cd.  1292,  64  pp..  U.), 
Somenet(Cd.  1347. 84  pp.,  U.  2d.),  Suffolk  (Cd.  1S45, 82  pp.,  1*.  2d.), 
«trmy(Cd.  1272,65  pp..  lid.),  Sut»ex(CA.  1290,  87  pp.,  \$.  id.), 
Woreeiter  (Cd.  1293,  72  pp.,  1*.  !<t). 

EowiR  CAniraK. 
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DEMOCRACT  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS.  By  Jajtb  Addkvb. 
[281  pp.    Crown  8»o.     fi*.  net.    Macmillan.    New  York,  1902.] 

This  ie  tn  niinsaallf  intereetiag  and,  in  no  oouTentioD&l  sense,  an 
ezceediuglj  anggeative  boolc.  Its  author  is  the  veil-known  head  of 
Hull  Honse,  Chicago  ;  and  her  studies  are  perhaps  the  most;  important 
contribution  yet  made  from  the  side  of  social  settlements  towards  the 
social  problem.  It  is  to  the  statement  rather  than  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  that  Miss  Addams  addresses  herself,  but  it  is  just  in  ber 
statement  of  the  problem  that  the  peculiar  value  and  distinction  of 
Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  may  be  said  to  lie. 

Miss  Addama  starts  with  the  consideration  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  new  demand  made  upon  the  conception  of  morality  by  the  increasing 
sensitiveness  to  social  obligations — to  obligations,  that  is,  extending 
beyond  the  conventional  requirements  of  family  and  personal  morality. 
The  test  of  conduct  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  definitely  reoognized 
as  a  social  test ;  and  this  has  created  for  those  who  have  felt  the  '*  social 
compunction"  a  new  moral  aitnation,  and  a  more  or  less  articulate 
demand  for  a  code  of  social  ethics.  "The  conception  of  life  which 
they  hold  has  not  yet  expressed  itself  in  social  changes  or  legal  enact- 
ments, but  rather  in  a  mental  attitnde  of  maladjoatment,  and  in  a  sense 
of  divergence  between  their  consciences  and  their  conduct.  They  desire 
both  a  clearer  definition  of  the  code  of  morality  adapted  to  present-day 
demands  and  a  part  in  its  fulfilment,  both  a  creed  and  a  practice  of 
social  morality.  In  the  perplexity  of  this  intricate  situation  at  least 
one  thing  is  becoming  clear  :  if  the  latter-day  moral  ideal  is  in  reality 
that  of  a  social  morality,  it  is  inevitable  that  those  who  desire  it  must 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  moral  experiences  of  the  many  in  order 
to  procure  an  adequate  social  motive"  (pp.  i,  S).  This  means  that 
"  even  as  the  ideal  itself  must  be  a  rational  development  of  life,  so  the 
strength  to  attain  It  must  be  secured  from  interest  in  life  itself.  We 
slowly  learn  that  life  consists  of  proceasea  as  well  as  reaolta,  and  that 
failure  may  come  quite  as  easily  from  ignoring  the  adequacy  of  one's 
method  as  from  selfish  or  ignoble  aima.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a 
conception  of  democracy  not  merely  as  a  sentiment  which  desires  the 
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well-bMsg  of  all  men,  aor  ;et  m  k  creed  whicli  believea  in  the 
essential  dignity  and  equality  of  all  men,  but  aa  that  which  afibrdi  a 
nile  of  liriDg  as  well  aa  a  teat  of  faith  "  (p.  6).  There  are  many 
indicatioDftt  Mias  AddamB  adds,  that  "  this  conceptioD  of  doinooiacy 
U  growing  amongst  ua.  We  hare  come  to  have  an  eoormons  interest 
in  hnoian  life  as  saoh,  accompanied  by  confidence  in  its  essential  sonud- 
neas.  We  do  not  believe  that  genuine  experience  can  lead  ns  astray 
any  more  than  scientific  data  can.  We  realize,  too,  that  social  per- 
apectire  and  sanity  of  judgment  ootoe  only  from  contact  with  social 
experience ;  that  such  contact  is  the  surest  ooTrectiTe  of  opinions  eon* 
ceming  the  social  order,  and  concerning  etFbrls,  however  humble,  for 
its  improvement "  (p.  7).  "  Already  there  is  a  conviction  that  we  are 
under  a  moral  obligation  in  choosing  oar  experiences,  since  the  result 
of  those  experiences  mnst  nltunately  determine  onr  nnderstanding  of 
life"  (pp.  9, 10). 

These  qnotations  give  the  key  to  the  stadies  which  follow :  they 
are  studies  of  various  types  and  gronpe  who  "  are  bung  impelled  by 
the  newer  conception  of  democracy  to  an  acceptance  of  social  obliga- 
tions involving  in  each  instance  a  new  line  of  conduct,"  No  attempt. 
Miss  Addams  observes,  is  made  to  reach  a  eonclnsion,  nor  to  ofier 
advice  beyond  the  assumption  that "  the  care  for  the  ills  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy ;  but  the  quite  unlooked-for  result  of  the  studies 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  strain  and  perplexity  of  the 
situation  is  felt  roost  keenly  by  the  educated  and  self-conscious 
membwB  of  the  community,  the  tentative  and  actnal  attempts  at 
adjastment  are  largely  coming  through  those  who  are  simpler  and 
less  analytical"  (pp.  11,  12). 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  follow  in  detail  Miss  Addams^  treat- 
ment of  the  six  problems  she  selects  for  consideration,  and  her  studies 
are  too  intimate  to  be  summarized.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Beview  to  her  treatment  of 
tiie  difficulties  and  perplexities  presented  by  "charitable  effort*' 
(particularly  instructive),  by  the  conflict  between  family  and  social 
claims,  by  the  problem  of  "  household  adjustment "  or  domestic  ser- 
vice (particularly  interesting),  by  experiments  in  "  industrial  ameliora- 
tion," by  our  educational  methods,  and  by  political  reform  (rather 
more  topical  than  the  other  studies).  The  "Citizens*  Library  of 
Economies,  Politics,  and  Sociology"  has  produced  many  interesting 
and  valuable  volumes,  but  none  more  interesting  or  valuable  than 
Demoeraey  and  Social  Ethict,  and  if  any  justification  were  needed 
tot  social  settlements,  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  admirable  studies. 

SiDirxT  B1.LL. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION.  Heport  of  tlie  Procoedingi  of 
the  ConferoDca  held  under  the  Auspices  o!  the  National  Cirio 
Federation  in  Ne^  York,  December  16  and  17,  1901,  [ziii.,  278 
pp*  Crown  8vo.  6<.  Pntnam.  New  York,  1902.] 
The  history  of  the  moTement  to  which  this  book  has  reference 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Id  1894,  jnst  after  the  so-called  "  PuUman 
Strike,"  a  conference  was  organized  by  the  Ciric  Federation  of  Chicago. 
This  served  to  call  attention  in  a  general  way  to  the  benefit  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  community  from  the  adoption  of  peaceful  methods  in 
r^ard  to  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes.  In  1900  a  second  con- 
ference was  held  at  Chicago  by  what  had  now  come  to  be  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  This  conference  marked  a  step  in  advanoe.  The 
idea  of  Conciliation  as  somethiDg  distinct  front  Arbitration  was  strnck 
out,  Conciliation  bang  taken  in  this  sense  of  the  more  or  less  informal 
adjustment  of  differences  by  parley  between  rBpresentatiyes  of  the 
contending  parties,  whilst  Arbitration  was  identified  with  the  formal 
appointment  of  an  umpire.  Further,  this  idea  of  conciliation  was 
made  to  take  concrete  shape  In  various  definite  proposals.  One  was 
that  employers  and  wage>earners  should  ent«r  into  annual  or  semi- 
annnal  contracts  ;  another,  that  all  industries  should  establish  regular 
boards  of  conciliation ;  a  third,  that  the  conference  itself  should 
appoint  a  committee  of  twelve,  half  of  them  of  the  employer,  and 
half  of  the  employee,  class,  which  should  tender  its  good  offices  not 
merely  when  a  strilce  or  look-out  bad  actually  begtin,  but  as  soon  as 
trouble  threatened.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  committee 
thus  constituted  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  the  practical 
character  of  the  organisation  it  represented  by  helping  to  avert  or  to 
settle  several  industrial  disputes  of  an  important  kind,  one  being  the 
Steel  Strika  Hence,  when  a  third  conference  met  at  New  York,  in 
1901,  it  was  able  to  command  the  respect,  and  secure  the  active 
co-operation,  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  ;  and  some  forty  of 
those  who  took  part  is  its  proceedings  have  formed  themselves  into  an 
Industrial  Committee,  which  is  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  inaugu- 
rated by  the  committee  of  twelve.  In  the  present  volume,  then,  are 
published  nineteen  speeches,  delivered  at  the  Conference  of  1901,  by 
prominent  representatives  of  the  three  "  interests  "  which  are  con* 
cemed  in  all  indastrial  disputes,  namely,  Capital,  Labour,  and  the 
Public,  and  fifteen  essays  read  by  various  experts  at  the  previous 
conference  of  1900,  These  expressions  of  opinion,  taken  together, 
constitute  a  veritable  mine  of  useful  faints  alike  for  the  stndent  of 
Economics,  for  the  social  reformer,  and  for  the  nan  of  affairs. 
American  experience  of  joint  agreements  and  of  conciliation  on  a 
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Uige  scale  iroold  soom  to  have  hitherto  lagged  someThat  behind  that 
of  England,  where,  from  about  1860  onirarda,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
efibrts  of  Mr.  MnndeUa  more  than  to  thooe  of  an;  other  one  man, 
Tolnntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  have  been  coming  more  and 
more  into  fashion,  and  have  more  and  more  oompletely  jnatified  them- 
■eWes  hj  their  fraita.  One  or  two  States  in  America  haTe  appointed 
Boards  of  Uediation  with  certain  powers  of  compnlsion.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  feeling  in  America,  as  here,  would  seem  to  be 
that  legislaUTe  action  to  secnre  the  prevention  and  settlement  ol  trade 
disputes  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  that  b/  the  voluntary  sTstom 
only  can  the  contendiog  parties  be  indnoed  to  adopt  the  right  moral 
attitude  towards  one  another  ;  and,  after  all,  moral  attitude  in  these 
matters  is  next  door  to  everything.  It  ought,  jn  a  waj,  to  be  easier 
in  America  for  Capital  and  Labour  to  come  to  understand  one  another's 
aims  and  difficulties,  seeing  that  class-distinctions  are  not  so  rigid 
there  as  here,  and  that  presumably  the  American  capitalist  docs  not. 
like  fais  English  brother,  have  to  repress  a  tendency  to  think  of  him- 
self as  the  "  master  "  of  his  "  men,"  who,  therefore,  possesses  as  such 
the  inalienable  right  of  *'  doing  what  he  wills  with  his  own."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  conciliation  and  the  American 
system  of  gigantic  "  trusts  "  are  compatible,  this  being  a  jvoblem  on 
which,  nnfortuuatoly,  the  discussions  contained  in  the  present  volume 
shod  but  little  light.  Of  course  it  actaaUy  favours  conciliation  that 
the  manufacturers  interested  in  a  trade  should  so  comlrine  together  as 
to  present  a  joint  front  to  the  demands  of  the  representatives  of  their 
employees  ;  for,  if  a  highly  organized  body  like  a  trade  union  comes 
into  contact  with  an  unorganised  mass,  the  temptation  becomes 
enormons  to  make  use  of  such  weapons  as  the  sympathetio  strike  and 
boycott  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  whole  indostry  be  brought 
under  one  trust,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible,  as  one  paper  in  this 
book  points  out  (p.  164),  "  to  secure  a  committee  of  disinterested 
employers,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  industry  and  identified  with 
it,  to  act  on  the  board  of  oonoiliation  or  arbitration."  For,  after  all, 
collective  bargaining  between  Labour  and  Capital,  like  any  other  kind 
of  bargaining,  is  not  a  mere  tug-of-war  in  which  Uie  victory  goes  to 
to  sheer  brute  force.  Fairmindedness,  good  sense,  and  good  will,  such 
aa  are  especially  called  into  existence  when  a  number  of  persons  who 
can  call  their  souls  their  own  meet  together  round  a  toble,  go  a  long 
way  of  themselves  to  establish  matters  on  a  footing  satisfactory  to 
all  alike.  As  the  secretary  of  the  Hatters*  Union  said  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1901,  "We  sit  down  with  the  emph>yers  on  terms  of  equality 
and  talk  our  troubles  over,  and  if   an  employer  wants  to  make  a 
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coatnct  for  two  or  tbree  ytaxs  we  will  m&ke  it,  if  it  ia  &  good  one, 
because  we  koow  after  we  eign  that  contrftct  we  shall  bave  peace  id 
that  factor;  for  two  or  tbree  years  ;  and  tbst  is  wbat  we  want,  pence 
and  fraternity  and  good  feeling."  Tbat  in  trade  disputes  compromise 
pays,  iDdiridually  and  nationally,  nobody  has  ever  disputed.  Bat  bow 
to  produce  tbe  ipiril  of  compromise,  of  mntnal  toleration  and  friendly 
give-and-take — that  bas  always  been  the  problem.  And  this  book 
comes  near  to  solving  it. 

R.  B.  Makett. 

MANUALE  PBATICO  DELLE  PRIME  CASE  OPEBAIE  A 

.  RISCATTO  ASSICURATIVO.  Di  Do»  LttiGi  Cbbdtti. 
[104  pp.  12mo.    BuSbtti.    Treviso,  1902.] 

Tbe  name  of  Don  Luigi  Cerutti  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten 
among  the  working  and  caltivating  classes  of  Italy  and  their  friends. 
Vividly  realizing,  as  a  parish  priest,  the  necessity  of  social  work  as  an 
aid  to  the  performance  of  pastoral  dnties,  and  gifted  with  a  practical 
spirit  which  has  enabled  him  sncceasfully  to  carry  through  such  work 
in  practice,  he  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  living  Italian 
paroco  to  raise  the  material  well-being,  not  of  his  own  flock  alone,  but 
of  the  whole  labouring  population  throughout  northern  Italy,  Perceiv- 
ing betimes  tbe  value  of  Dr.  Wollemborg's  village  banks,  he  started  the 
first  "  Catholic  "  bank,  of  tbe  same  type,  in  what  was  then  his  parish, 
viz.  Gambarare,  in  1890.  The  number  of  "  Catholic  "  village  banks, 
all  moulded  on  the  same  model,  must  now  be  something  like  1200. 
In  1894  I  told  him  of  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  Germany  by 
Tittcultural  societies,  pressing  and  selling  their  wine  in  common. 
At  once  he  grasped  the  economic  importance  of  the  institutioD,  and 
promptly  acclimatized  it  in  his  oouutry.  In  the  same  manner  he  bas 
led  the  way  in  tbe  adoption  of  every  new  oomperative  practice  which 
experience  had  proved  sound  elsewhere. 

Some  years  ago,  from  tbe.agricoltnral  parish  of  Gambarare,  he  was 
removed  to  the  pronouncedly  industrial  one  of  Mnrano,  being  presented 
to  the  living.  The  industrial  labonrers — mainly  glassworkers — In  his 
new  parish,  needed  aids  to  thrift  and  channels  of  credit  They  were 
made  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  per  week  for  small  loans,  and 
spent  their  wages  almost  as  fast  as  they  received  them.  Tbe  problem 
was  how  to  establish  co-operative  credit  among  so  unsettled  a  popu- 
lation, Don  Cerutti  solved  the  difficulty  by  making  saving  compulsory 
as  a  condition  of  membership,  and  offering  credit,  at  the  council's  dis- 
cretion, on  the  ground  of,  but  in  excess  of,  accumulated  deposits— say 
100  lire  on  an  account  of  60  lire,  150  lire  in  respect  of  100  lire,  and 
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M  OB.  The  pkn  has  long  been  fonod  to  be  k  good  one  in  SwilswIuMl, 
There  simikr  Boeieties  are  not  nncommon.  He  eonld  not  pertnade 
more  than  twelve  men,  ont  of  fortj  who  attended  hia  fint  meeting, 
aetnally  to  join,  in  1898,  paying  in  their  81  lire  eoUeetiTelj.  On 
Angaat  3 let  laat,  the  nnmber  stood  at  266;  tbero  was  39,876  lire 
held  on  saTings  account  (independently  ot  other  deposits}  ;  and  in  the 
4^  jears  in  all  112,95050  lira  had  been  lent  ont  withont  so  mneh 
aa  a  eenteaimo  of  Iom.  The  trouble  was  that  more  money  eame  in  th^g 
the  Conncil  knew  what  to  do  with.  Early  in  1900  the  excess  deposits 
amonnted  to  12,000  lire. 

At  Don  Cemtti's  suggestion  the  Connoil  detuded  to  employ  that 
money — and  farther  ssms  that  might  eome  in — in  the  bniUUng  of 
working  men's  dwelUngs.  Clean,  healthy,  cheerfnl  dwellings  were 
very  mnch  wanted.  On  inquiry,  Commendatore  Lnzsatti  had  just 
found  that  ont  of  105  parishes  which  be  had  questioned,  no  less  than 
93  owned  to  a  very  great  and  urgent  need.  The  difficulty  was  that,  in 
a  population  like  that  of  Karano,  the  security  both  to  the  investing 
institation  and  to  the  family  of  the  purchasing  tenant  must  necessarily 
be  questionable.  Adopting  a  practice  which  has  become  oommon, 
with  excellent  results,  in  Belgium,  as  applying  to  the  National  Savings 
Bank,  Don  Cemtti  forestalled  Comm.  Lnssatti  and  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment by  coupling  life  insurance  with  sale  by  tarmiaable  annuity.  The 
tenant  is  offered  the  opportunity  of  insnring  his  life,  and  so  securing 
the  vendor  and  his  family  in  the  possession  of  their  home  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  Jnst  as  in  Belgium,  it  was  found  that  a  very  small 
addition  to  the  moderate  rent  taken  will  suffice  to  efiect  such  insnr- 
anoe.  Thns  a  dwelling  which  will  in  the  market  fetch  22  to  25  lire  per 
month  rent  (withont  sinking  fund  for  gradual  pttrchase)  is  let  by  the 
co-opentlve  society  at  only  20*99  lire  per  nunth,  including  sinking 
fnnd  and  insurance.  Obviously  here  is  a  method  most  beneficial  to 
the  working  classes.  The  co-operative  bank  of  Murauo  has  thns  far 
built — and  let — only  sixteen  dwellings  of  this  sort,  of  three  types, 
graduated  in  respect  of  accommodation,  so  as  to  meet  the  several 
reqnirements  of  the  better-to-do  and  necessitous.  But  every  tenement 
is  weltbnilt,  clean,  cheerful,  with  a  little  garden  attached  to  it.  Ko 
doubt  there  will  be  plenty  more  oonstmeted  in  the  near  future. 

The  object  of  the  little  book  here  reviewed  is  to  tell  the  history  of 
bank  and  building  society  in  few  words,  and  explain  the  modus  operandi 
adopted.  Aa  Don  Cerntti  is  careful  to  explain,  any  society  having 
spare  foods  in  hand,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  bank,  or  a  distributive 
socie^,  or  a  friendly  society,  may  engage  in  the  building  operations 
here  set  forth,  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes,  and  may 
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probably  obtaio  preferential  terms  for  insiirance  in  respect  of  its 
oollectiTe  custom.  His  exhortation  should  not  be  lost  npon  this 
oouDtry,  in  which  the  need  of  working  men's  dwellings  is  notoriously 
great.  And  seting  that  onr  Tieaanry  baa  deliberately  closed  its  ears 
to  the  inatnictiTe  teaching  of  the  Belgian  eavings  bank  in  respect  of 
the  employment  of  savings  bank  money  for  housing  purposes,  it  is 
all  the  more  desirable  that  non-official  bodies,  auch  as  cooperative 
and  friendly  societies,  should  take  Up  the  beneficent  work  of  which 
DoD  Cerutti  has  set  tbem  a  humble  but  detndedly  encouraging  example. 
Hbhbt  W.  Wolff. 

PBINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION.  By  Bemjajiin 
EiDD.     [518  pp.     Svo.     15s.     Macmillan.     London,  1902.] 

Mr.  Eidd,  having  in  his  first  work  discoBsed  the  forces  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  lie  behind  and  dominate  all  the  forma  of  progress  in 
society,  has  in  this  volume  put  before  us  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
proper  character  of  the  advance  of  civilization.  As  in  his  first  volume 
he  drew  the  sharpest  distinction  between  what  he  calls  the  rational 
and  the  religious  motive  in  the  life  of  society,  so  now  he  draws  the 
sharpest  distinotion  between  the  end  of  the  State,  looked  at  as  a  self* 
sufficient  and  self-regarding  entity,  and  the  end  of  society  as  a  whole  ; 
between  the  efficiency  of  tiie  machinery  of  a  nation,  looked  at  as  one 
among  many  competitors,  and  the  general  progress  of  mankiud. 

Enough  was  said  in  criticism  of  the  nature  of  the  distinction  which 
Mr.  Eidd  drew  between  the  rational  and  the  religions  motives  in  life. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Eidd  himself  would  scarcely  deny  that  his  terminology 
was  somewhat  arbitrary,  while  on  the  other  hand  most  of  those  who 
reflect  seriously  upon  tiie  nature  of  society  would  admit  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  which  he  endeavoured  to  draw. 

We  must  consider  how  far  the  distinction,  which  Mr.  Eidd  is  now 
attempting  to  make,  is  one  of  real  validity  and  genuine  significance  in 
the  study  of  the  ends  which  determine  the  true  progress  of  man- 
kind. Since  Mr.  Kidd  wrote  bis  first  volume,  he  has  given  a  much 
more  BustMDed  attention  to  the  historical  side  of  his  subject.  It 
would  still  be  easy  to  criticize  many  of  Mr.  Eidd's  statements  as  to 
the  charaoterisUo  quality  of  the  social  ideas  of  former  times.  It  could 
be  pointed  out  that  his  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  conception 
of  the  State  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  sometimes  seems  to  miss  the 
very  point  at  which  Plato  is  driving,  and  that  even  with  regard  to 
Aristotle  there  are  in  his  work  many  serious  misconceptions.  It 
would  be  easy,  also,  to  point  ont  similar  misconceptions  witii  regard 
to  the  position  of   the  Soman  inrists  and  the  eighteenth-centnry 
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writers,  ftnd  especially  the  grsTe,  but  in  Engbtiid  commoo,  nisoon- 
nptioQ  of  the  nature  of  Boasaeas's  theory  of  the  general  will. 

Bat  I  doobt  whether  there  in  any  practical  profit  in  snch  criticisnt, 
I  think  it  is  better  worth  while  to  oonsider  how  far  Hr.  Kidd,  in  apite 
of  some  oeeasional  mistakes  as  to  individiial  theorists,  has  ei pressed 
a  true  and  fmitfal  jndgment  with  regard  to  the  chaiscter  of  the 
broftd  oatlines  of  the  progress  in  men's  conception  of  the  oatara  and 
end  of  sooietj. 

Mr.  Ktdd's  main  object  in  this  volmne  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
draw  out  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  organisation 
of  sociefy  as  directed  to  securing  the  interests  of  those  who  nay  at 
ai^  giren  moment  be  organised  in  one  State,  and  the  organisation  of 
society  as  directed  towards  the  interest  of  mankind  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  fntnre.  Mr.  Kidd  quotes  a  phrase  of  Burke,  in  which  he  describes 
the  trae  character  of  the  State  as  "  a  partnership  not  only  between 
those  who  are  living,  bnt  between  those  who  are  liring,  and  those  who 
are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born  "  (p.  118),  and  we  may  regard 
his  work  as  being  sabstantially  a  comment  on  these  woida.  He 
demes  that  a  ntilitarian  and  self-interested  principle  can  be  the 
foandation  of  the  theory  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kidd  draws  out  at  length  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  history 
of  the  gradual  deTolopment  of  the  opposite  principle  io  society.  He 
treats  the  appearance  of  the  conception  of  the  equality  of  human 
nature,  and  its  confirmation  by  Christianity,  as  constituting  the  first 
great  attempt  to  break  with  a  theory  of  society  which  looked  upon  the 
interest  of  a  definite  State  as  the  supreme  principle.  He  then  discnsses 
the  great  straggle  between  the  Church  and  the  State  m  the  Middle 
Ages  as  another  phase  in  tiie  effort  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
paramount  nature  of  obligations  which  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  again,  he  looks  upon  the  revoU  of 
the  present  day  against  the  radical  utilitarian  ism  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  aa  being  the  present  form  of  the  same  effort  to  emancipate  the 
[winciples  of  political  life  from  the  domination  of  a  self-interested 
attention  to  the  present. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Kidd  represents  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  principle 
that  the  end  of  society  is  not  the  interest  of  the  individnals  who 
compose  it  at  any  giren  moment,  but  that  this  is  determined  by  some 
conception  of  an  ideal  progress  to  which  the  momentary  wetl-beiog  of 
the  individual  is  wholly  subordinated.  I  think  that,  in  bringing  this 
conception  so  emphatically  before  us,  BIr.  Kidd  renders  a  real  service 
to  the  development  of  a  just  conception  of  the  meaning  of  social  life, 
which  is  of  extreme  importance  at  the  present  time. 
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At  the  Bune  time  it  eeeros  to  ma  that  Mr.  Kidd  does  not  safficiently 
realize  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  same  conception  which  was  the 
fouadation  of  ancient  political  theory.  The  ancients  very  clearly 
maintainod  that  the  end  of  the  State  was  not  advantage,  but  justice. 
From  Flato  to  Cicero  the  vindioation  of  the  piindpte  of  jnsdoe  as 
ex[n«s8ing  the  end  of  the  State  was  the  real  bnsinees  of  those  political 
theoriets  who  maintained  that  juBtice  was  Bomethmg  apart  from  the 
mere  interest  of  the  individiiaL  It  may  be  partly  tme  that  the  earlier 
WritoTB  do  not  look  outside  the  single  State,  and  that  the  theory  of  tfae 
ineqoality  of  human  nature  confused  their  jndgment  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  political  jostioe  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Stoic  political  theorists  had  emancipated  themselves  from  this  limitation, 
and  in  recognizing  the  fundamental  equality  of  human  nature,  recognized 
also  that  the  particular  State  was  only  a  fragment  of  the  aniversal 
commonwealdi  of  manlcind.  He  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  tlunlcing  that 
this  conception  was  worked  out  under  the  guidance  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  iutereet  over  the 
temporal  tended  contiunally  to  emancipate  men  from  tfae  follies  of  a 
utilitarian  conception  of  society.  He  is  right,  too,  in  recognizing 
the  vindication  of  this  principle  in  tfae  great  struggle  of  the  Uedinval 
Church  against  tfae  State.  But  he  does  greatly  exaggerate  the 
opposition  between  this  conception  of  society  and  that  of  the  ancient 
political  philosophers. 

The  truth  is  that  his  woric  is  a  polemic,  and  a  just  polemic,  against 
the  conception  of  the  State  which  was  developed  by  Hobbee,  and 
which  lies  behind  the  Austinian  conception  of  sovereignty.  But  he 
has  fuled  to  recognize  that  this  is  the  real  significauoe  of  Boossean's 
theory  of  the  social  contract,  which  finds  its  complete  form  in  tfae 
conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  general  will  No  doubt  Rousseau's 
language  is  obacnre,  and  his  terminology  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Mr,  Kidd  has  been  misled  by  the  common  mls- 
oonoeption  of  Bonsseau's  meaning.  In  reality,  Mr.  Eidd  is  trying 
over  agun  to  reassert  the  same  principle  as  Boussean,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  is  ultimately  conditioned  by  that  ideal  end 
which  we  may  call  justice.  But  in  doing  this,  Mr.  Kidd  ia  rendering 
a  real  service  to  the  progress  of  sane  political  thinking,  for  tlie  greatest 
danger  of  the  democratic  organization  of  society  lies  in  its  tendency  to 
set  the  good  of  the  majority  in  the  place  of  the  good  of  the  whole. 
A,  J.  Carltlk. 
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MONET  AND  BANKING  ILLUSTRATED  BY  AMERICAN 
HISTORY.  Second  Edition,  raTieed  Mid  eootinaed  to  the  Tew 
1902.  By  HoBACB  White.  [474  pp.  8to.  G-idd.  Boaton, 
1902.] 
When  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  White's  Mimey  and  BamUng  wu 
inblished,  in  1896,  bimetallism  ww  etill  a  living  israe,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  in  this  oonntiy.  The  six  jears  that  bare  interrened 
between  the  two  editions  have  seen  it  pass  very  completetj  ont  of  the 
arena  of  pnblio  thooght.  One  seldom  comes  acroBS  an;  reference  to 
it  nowadays  in  England,  in  an;  newspaper  or  magazine.  Our  interest 
!d  it,  indeed,  was  mainly  connected  with  the  flnctnations  of  the  rupee, 
and  sinee  1898,  when  these  fluotoatione  were  brought  to  a  definite 
terminstion,  people  have  begun  to  forget  that  the  agitation  ever  existed. 
Silver  has  of  late  fallen  below  23d.  per  ounce,  and  is  nuking  records 
for  cboMipness  every  week,  while  none  but  the  dealers  in  the  metal  give 
a  thought  to  the  subject.  Yet  it  is  a  historical  fact  that,  so  late  as  1897, 
the  Salisbury  Government  had  actually  committed  themselves  for  a  time 
to  the  French  and  American  project  for  raising  it  to  doable  its  present 
price.  So  rapidly  has  opinion  changed  that  Uiat  fact  seems  very 
nearly  unthinkable  now.  The  change  of  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
where  tbe  disease  was  more  acnte  than  it  was  with  us,  has  been  even 
more  conspicnons.  The  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1900,  as  Ur.  White 
remarks  (Prof.,  p.  iii.),  "is  no  longer  called  in  queBtion  except  by 
those  who  think  that  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  its  declared  aims." 
Those  therefore  who,  like  Mr.  White,  have  from  the  first  been  the 
strennoos  champions  of  sound  money,  can  now  with  justice  congratn* 
late  themeelves  on  having  put  their  money  on  the  right  borse. 

In  accordance  with  these  altered  conditions  Mr.  White  has,  to  some 
extent,  altered  the  plan  of  bis  work.  It  is,  indeed,  practically 
rewritten,  controversial  matter  that  the  author  regards  as  having 
become  obsolete  being  expunged,  and  the  historical  and  statistical 
matter  being  brought  up  to  date.  Among  the  controversial  matter 
that  has  been  expunged  was  some  that,  I  think,  might  well  have  been 
retained.  One  misses,  for  example,  the  short  and  incisive  refutation 
of  the  qnantity  theory  of  money,  which  was  comprised  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  the  first  edition,  Mncb,  however,  that  is  new  hod  to 
be  made  room  for,  if  tbe  work  was  not  to  be  greatly  incrcoBed  in 
volome.  Mr.  White  has  also,  in  tbe  present  editioD,  aimed  specially 
at  adapting  his  book  for  use  in  the  class-room,  and,  with  this  object  In 
view,  a  brief  recapitolation  and  a  list  of  authorities  has  been  added  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  historical  matter  is,  of  conrse,  as  the 
title  of  tbe  work  imports,  very  lai^ely  American  ;  and  in  America,  at 
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any  rate,  the  book  has  already  takea  its  place  as  the  clasaical  autborltj 
on  th6  subject. 

Tlie  whole  work  U  divided  into  three  hooka,  the  first  beiag  entitled 
*'  The  Evolution  of  Money,"  the  second  "  GrOTernment  Paper  Money," 
and  the  third  **  Banking."  These  enhjects,  however,  ot  coarse  cannot 
be  kept  rigidly  separate ;  to  some  extent  they  inevitably  ovwlap. 
The  first  book  contains  some  chapters  that  are  mainly  theoretical  and 
others  that  are  exotuaively  historical.  The  last  two,  those  on  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union — based  on  Profeaaor  Willis's  book  recently 
reviewed  in  these  columns — and  on  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
ferences, trace  the  debdcle  of  bimetallism  from  the  first  indications  of 
the  fall  in  silver  down  to  the  failure  of  the  Wolcott  Commission  in  1897. 

In  the  chapters  on  "  Legal  Tender,"  and  on  "  The  Gold  Standard," 
Mr.  White  cites  and  endorses  the  views  of  the  present  writer  in  regard 
to  the  unoonsciotui  character  of  the  transition  from  silver  to  gold  in 
England  (p.  63),  as  also  in  regard  to  the  function  exercised  by  gold  as 
a  latent  standard  for  a  long  period  before  it  became  the  official  one 
(p.  82V 

Amid  BO  much  that  is  important  and  Interesting  in  the  volume  it  is 
not  easy  to  select  what  most  deserves  notice.  The  social  aspect  of  the 
currency  question  is  one  to  which  Mr.  White  is  very  much  alive,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  is  the  aspect  which  will  most  commend  itself  to  the 
readers  of  the  £ctmomie  Review.  We  certainly  pass  oat  of  the  le^on 
of  dry  theory  and  Into  that  of  living  interests  when  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  cfiect  produced  on  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
by  the  issues  of  greenbacks  during  the  Civil  War.  "One  of  the 
reasons,"  says  Mr.  White  (p.  146),  "  advanced  by  Senator  Feasenden 
for  opposing  tbe  legal-tender  clause  was  that  the  loss  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poor.  All  tricks  of  legerdemain  with  the  currency  bear 
most  heavily  on  the  poor.  Take  a  concrete  case.  The  Grovernmeut 
wanted  guns.  It  paid  for  them  with  legal  tender  notea.  The 
manufacturer  must  pay  them  to  his  workmen,  who  mnal  buy  their 
supplies  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  in  a  rising  market.  The  cost  of 
living  not  merely  followed  the  gold  premium,  bat  generally  kept  above  it. 
The  dealers  in  commodities  advanced  their  prices  faster  and  farther 
than  gold  advanced,  in  order  to  insure  themselves  agaiast  loss  by 
rapid  finctnations." 

The  soldier's  pay  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  13  dollars  per 
month,  but  in  1S63,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  this 
IS  dollars  would  only  purchase  about  8  dollars'  worth  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  In  1864  the  pay  was  raised  to  16  dollars,  but  the 
>  8m  Th^  Bvclutim  qfSfoeUm  Money,  da.  L  and  iii.,  part  L 
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poichutng  power  over  neoeasariea  of  that  larger  aiun  vu  aalf 
6^  d<dlu^  The  BMne  ww  true  ia  ■  gener&I  waj  of  the  wKges 
of  all  the  working  olaeses,  and  it  iteeda  little  inugiaatton  to  picture  to 
oarselreB  the  hardship  and  diatresa  among  the  familiea  of  the  poor 
which  Bueh  figures  implied. 

Iq  connection  with  the  iHoes  of  "billa  of  credit,"  daring  the 
Coloiiia]  pwiod,  and  their  depreciation,  Mr.  White  points  out  how 
disastrooa  were  their  effeots  on  the  character  of  the  oonununitj.  As 
these  bills  were  legal  tender,  and  all  loaos  were  repayable  in  them, 
"  &e  accumolatioDB  of  age  and  the  inUeritanoe  of  wphane  dwindled. , . . 
Tnutees  and  executors  who  had  monej  in  their  hands  which  belonged 
to  other  people,  and  who  saw  how  things  were  going,  often  postponed 
pajrment  on  friroloaa  pretexts,  since  each  delay  enabled  them  to  settle 
their  accounts  with  leas  ralne,  thos  '  devooring  widows*  houses '  '* 
(p.  1 10).  With  regard  to  the  similar  effects  produced  bj  the  "  bills  of 
credit"  sabeequentlj  issued  by  the  Bevolntionary  GoTernment,  Mr, 
White  picturesquely  observes,  "  Turmoil  was  ererywhere.  Society 
was  like  a  ^in  of  Eskimo  dogs  when  the  driver  hits  with  the  whip 
the  leader,  which  turns  and  falls  upon  the  dog  behind  him,  and 
presently  the  whole  pack  are  piled  together  in  battle,  not  one  knoning 
what  it  is  all  abont." 

Befening  to  the  earlier  period,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  White  does  ample  jnstice  to  the  attitude  of  the  mother  country 
in  regard  to  these  "bills  of  credit,"  and  condemns  the  Colonial 
animosity  that  was  aroused  in  oonsequenoe,  "  Acting  under  the 
instmctions  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,"  he  says,  "  they  (the  gOTemors) 
repeatedly  vetoed  the  paper  money  bills.  Then  the  legislatures 
refused  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  local  governments.  They 
stopped  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  sod  allowed  the  public  buUdiugs 
and  barracks  to  go  to  decay.  This  source  of  irritation  against  the 
mother  country  has  been  grossly  neglected  by  historians  in  general, 
but  not  by  Mr.  Felt,  the  historian  of  the  MasBachnsetts  currency,  who 
assigns  it  its  proper  plaoe  among  the  oanses  which  led  to  the 
separation."  > 

In  the  earlier  put  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry  the  United  States  went 
through  an  epidemic  of  bad  banking,  resulting  in  abundant  issues  of 
depreciated  and  sometiniefl  altogether  worthless  paper.  Then  again 
the  poor  and  helpless  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  trouble,  "  As  the 
activities  of  banking  at  that  time,"  Mr.  White  remarks, "  took  the 
form  of  note  issnes  rather  than  of  deposits,  the  losses  resulting  from 

>  Cf.  riw  Profeswr  BtiOod^t  Monttarf  Bittmy  of  the  United  S(ata,p!p.ti,4li, 
S8,fi0. 
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bank  failnreB  were  widely  diffaeed.  They  fell  apon  the  whole 
oommnoity,  but  eapeoUliy  upon  farmerB,  meobsnics,  wage  earnen, 
WRsherwomeo,  and  other  poor  people,  who  did  not  bare  bank 
accounts,  bnt  into  whose  pockets  the  worthloBs  notes  had  found  their 
way  "  (p.  347),  When  the  Towaada  Bank  in  Philadelphia  came  down, 
**  Hundreds  of  poor  labourers,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Publte  Ledger, 
**  were  to  be  seen  running  in  every  direction  with  their  hands  foU  of 
the  tnuh,  and  not  able  to  induce  a  broker  to  giro  a  sixpence  on  the 
dollar  for  them.  We  passed  in  the  market  a  woman  who  makes  her 
liring  by  selling  bntt«,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  who  had  almost  all  she 
was  worthf'abont  $17,  in  Towanda  banknotes.  When  apprised  that  it 
was  wortlileea,  she  sank  down  in  agony  upon  her  stool,  and  wept  like 
a  ehtid  "  (p.  848). 

Tet  the  strange  thing  is  that  these  banks,  like  the  Bevolntiooary 
and  Colonial  "bills  of  credit,"  and  like  the  greenbacks  and  free 
silTOr  ivojecta  of  recent  times,  were  all  of  them  always  high  in  favour 
with  the  popular  party.  They  were  all  supposed  to  "make  money 
plentiful."  Inconrertible  paper,  indeed,  would  be  issued  in  Australia 
to-morrow  if  the  Labour  party  there  had  their  way.  It  is  rery  remark- 
able how  frequently  the  favourite  policy  of  the  democracy  is  that 
which  is  plitinly  disastrons  to  its  own  interests. 

William  WiBHAjm  C1.BL1L1:. 

L'ACTION  80CIALE  PAE  L'INITIATIVE   PEIV^E.     Troi- 

ei^e  SIrie.  Far  Engine  Bostand,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  [786 
pp.    8vo.     ISfrs.    G-uillaumia.    Paris,  1902.] 

M.  Bostand,  who  is  not  only  gifted  with  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer, 
as  well  as  the  tongne  of  the  ready  speaker,  but  has  also  succeeded  in 
securing  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  attentive  ear  of  the  French  public, 
disobarges  in  State-ridden  France — une  natioH  ^adntiHtitrii,  as  a 
living  French  statesman  has  called  it — a  most  useful  function  in 
|Hreaching,  strenuously  and  persistently,  among  the  wise  of  learned 
societies,  as  well  as  among  the  crowds  which  gather  in  public  meet- 
ings, against  the  evils  of  State  interference.  No  occasion  comes  amiss 
to  him.  Be  it  a  question  of  labour  legislation,  of  co-operation,  of  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis,  of  old-age  pensions,  of  "  unemployment "  (as  it 
has  come  to  be  ealled),  of  alcoholism,  or  of  savings  banks,  he  is 
there,  at  his  coign  of  vantage  of  much  aocumulated  knowledge,  to  take 
up  bis  parable,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  to  "  rub  it  in  "  to  his 
countrymen  with  an  importunity  and  perseverance  which  ought,  one 
would  think,  in  the  end  to  do  at  any  rate  some  good. 

The  present  volume  is  a  collection  of  addresses  and  articles  delivered 
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Kod  penned  einoe  1897,  vhen  tbe  Moond  volame  of  this  aeriea  wu 
iBsned,  There  hAve  been  a  good  rnanj  CongreiMB  Binoe,  Kt  vbich  M. 
fioatand  has  been  active.  And  there  hare  been  freah  qnestions  of 
legigladon,  nevl;  proposed,  or  else  jost  ooming  into  force,  all  of  them 
affecting  social  topics.  In  this  iray  ample  scope  has  beeo  given  to 
H.  Bostsnd's  aotive  mind  to  exflroise  its  power  of  criticism.  In 
addition,  he  has  visited  Anstria-Hungarj  and  Denmark,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  his  new  book  are  the  chapters  devoted  to 
a  doscription  of  the  socisl-eooDomic  institntions  of  those  two  conntries. 
Denmark  is  the  country  of  fnlly  doTeloped  popular  thrift,  bracketed  in 
this  respect  only  with  Saxony.  And  the  action  of  its  absolntely  nu' 
shaekled  savings  banks,  to  be  here  contrasted  with  the  State-oontrotled 
savings  banks  of  France  (in  which  there  has  of  late  been  a  really 
alarming  withdrawal  of  deposits)  supplies  our  author,  the  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  French  savings  banks,  with  a 
text  for  driving  home  his  &vourite  lesson.  Austria-Hungary  is  the 
eonntry  in  which  savings  banks  have  added  substantially  to  their 
utility  by  becoming  genuine  popular  lisnks,  for  purposes  of  credit,  as 
well  as  for  other  basinesa^  It  is  ioetruetive  to  have  all  these  mattere 
explained  by  so  competent  a  teacher.  Another  interesting  portion  of 
the  book  is  that  in  which  the  author  tells  the  tale,  year  by  yeu,  of  the 
action  and  growth  of  his  own  savings  bank,  at  Marseilles,  supplemented 
by  a  review  of  "  facilities  "  ingeniously  given  elsewhere  in  France  for 
the  attraction  of  poor  men's  savings. 

The  housing  question  is  another  matter  in  which  M.  Bostand  takes 
a  warm  interest ;  and  his  various  papers  dealing  with  this  sabjeet  pro- 
bably supply  the  best  account  accessible  of  ttie  present  position  of  the 
hoRsing  movement  in  France.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  prominent  man 
with  such  power  of  advocacy  earnestly  pleading  in  France  against  the 
all  loo  rapidly  growing  evils  of  alcoholism,  and  the  decline  of  respect 
for  religion'  and  for  freedom  of  association.  The  remedies  which  he 
suggests  nnder  the  first  head  seem,  indeed,  jnst  a  little  artificial  and 
far-fetched.  Evidently  it  is  likely  to  take  some  time  before  French- 
men really  learn  how  to  grapple  with  dipsomania,  as  we,  fortunately, 
have  learned  to  do,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent.  M,  Rostand  also  deals 
with  great  frankness  with  the  question  of  the  continuous  decrease  of 
population  in  his  country,  distinctiy  scoring  in  this  respect  against  M. 
Paul  Leroy  Beanlieu  and  other  optimists,  who  are  pleased  to  explain 
contraction  of  population  as  a  sign  of  civilisatioD  carried  to  its  highest 
point  M.  Rostand  is  too  sensible  to  share  this  rosy  view.  However, 
things  must  have  come  to  rather  a  bad  pass  when  he  finds  himself  driven 
to  urge  his  countrymen  not  to  despise  the  increase  of  population  to  be 
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obtwoed  hj  foreign  immigratioD.  AooUier  subject  with  vhicb  our 
ftutlunr  deals  at  oonaiderable  length  and  with  evident  fomili&ritjr, 
though  witboat  arririsg  at  an^  satisfaotorr  conclusioD,  is  that  of 
insurance  against  inTolantar;  want  of  empIoTment. 

Apart  from  tho  eliaptera  on  Denmark  and  Austria-Hanguj,  this 
volume  will  be  welcome  more  particalarlj  to  those  who  desire  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  present  ourrent  of  thought  on  such 
questions  as  those  referred  to  now  prevailing  in  France,  For  such 
inquiry  thej  could  not  have  a  better  guide, 

Henkt  W,  Wolff. 

THE  POLITICAL  BEOBGANIZATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Bj  WuUAH  Sakdebs.  [135  pp.  Crown  8to,  It.  6d.  net. 
Sonnenschein.    London,  1902.] 

"  The  chief  object  of  the  following  psgee,"  says  the  writer  in  his 
preface,  "  is  to  iudicate  some  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  which 
will  bare  to  be  overcome  before  the  advocates  of  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  third  political  group  [viz.  an  independent  Labour 
party]  can  attain  their  end.  The  point  of  view  adopted  is  that  of  a 
oollectivist  and  democrat  whose  enthoBiasm  liaa  been  tampered  by  au 
intimate  and  practical  experience  of  the  work  of  political  organization 
among  the  working  classes."  The  psychological  moment,  it  is  urged, 
has  arrived  when  the  attempt  "  to  form  a  third  political  party  from 
among  the  masses  of  England  "  is  at  length  destined  to  succeed.  The 
Liberal  party  is  described  as  disunited,  feeble,  and  futile,  without 
tvinciples,  or  programme,  or  leaders  of  strong  personality.  Next 
follows  an  account  of  Chartism,  and  an  analysis  of  the  causes  which 
brought  that  movement  to  premature  diaaster,  chief  amongst  them 
being  the  disEensions  amongst  the  leoderB,  due  to  "ambition,  ignor- 
ance, conceit,  and  envy ;  the  inability  to  take  a  broad,  statesmanlike 
view  of  afiiiirs;  the  desire  of  each  man  to  push  his  personal  fad, 
entirely  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  the  general  supporL"  Further 
dbject-lessons,  yielding  much  the  same  moral,  are  drawn  from  the 
history  of  certain  more  recent  organizations — in  particular,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation.  But  these,  argues  Mr.  Sanders,  are  the 
XinderkranAhtUen  from  which  new  movements  of  the  "advanced" 
order  are  bound  to  suffer — growing  pains,  in  fact,  as  contrasted  with 
those  pangs  of  dissolution  which  mark  the  senile  decay  of  Liberalism. 

Confident,  then,  that  Social  Democracy  has  at  length  learnt,  from 
tta  misfortunes  in  the  past,  the  lesson  that  unity  is  strength,  our 
ftuthor  proceeds  to  outline  a  programme  and  a  policy  for  the  new 
party  that  is  to  posh  its  principles  in  Parliament.     The  programme 
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conUins  nothing  very  startling.  The  national iutioa  of  railwajn, 
fMnala,  and  mines  ;  the  mnnicipalizatiun  of  "  all  local  entorpriees  which 
eervfl  nnirersal  needs,"  and  the  granting  of  powers  to  mnnicipalittes 
BO  that  ibey  may  deal  with  the  boosing  of  the  poor,  the  drink  traffic, 
and  so  forth ;  the  abolition  of  child-labour  and  the  half-time  system ; 
R  scheate  of  national  education  that  secnres  higher-grade  iostraction 
for  those  that  are  fit  for  it ;  Foor  Law  reform  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
— ^oeh  are  the  principal  items  in  the  wajr  of  home  politics.  Foreign 
politics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  eonsist,  not  in  Little  Englandism, 
bnt  in  "a  democratic  federation  of  the  Empire."  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  the  question  of  policy.  The  trade  onions  and 
co-operatire  societies  must  perforce  constitute  the  financial  backbone 
of  the  new  moremeut.  But  tiiey  must  not  seek  to  promote  sectional 
interests  at  the  expense  of  general  progress.  Shorter  hoars  and  higher 
wages  may  be  the  ideal  of  trade  nnionism,  bot  the  oollectivist "  has  an 
end  in  view  far  beyond  "  these  things.  Nor,  ^aiu,  mnst  they  expect 
their  representatiTes  to  act  aa  mere  delegates.  And,  once  more,  they 
mnst  put  aside  "the  prejudice  against  'paid  agitators'  and  'profes- 
lional  politicians,*  which  exists  as  strongly  among  the  working  class 
as  in  any  other."  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  masses  render  effective 
that  belief  of  theirs  which  is  "  undeniably  true,"  namely,  "  that  they 
alone  can  work  out  their  political  and  social  salvation." 

So  fttf  Mr.  Sanders,  with  whose  vigorous  and  withal  sane  and 
temperate  utterances  the  critic  of  Liberal  ieaniogs  will  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  quarrel  very  bitterly,  even  if,  tnm  a  party  point  of 
view,  he  rejects,  or,  it  may  be,  actively  resents,  the  proposed  "  seces- 
sion of  tbe'plebs."  We  meet  here  with  no  vaponrings  about  "  social 
revolutions"  and  so  on.  The  Marxism  of  the  eighties  has  given  way 
to  a  far  more  saber  and  statesmanlike  theory  of  socialistic  reform. 
•The  German  doctrine  of  the  class  war,  perhaps  because  it  is  perceived 
to  be  intrinsically  unsound  and  anti-political,  or  perhaps  becanse  the 
working  classes  of  England  have  by  this  time  shown  pretty  clearly 
that  they  will  bave  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  definitely  dropped.  At 
most  tfae  spirit  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  survives  in  an 
oooasional  phrase,  e.g.  "  middle-class  socialists  of  the  Fabian  School " 
(p.  55).  Or  again,  the  class  point  of  view  is,  if  not  transoended,  at 
any  rate  enlarged,  in  so  far  as  not  merely  England  but  the  Empire  is 
contemplated  as  the  area  to  be  sociaJized  by  the  efforts  of  the  new 
party.  Bnt  why  take  no  interest  in  educating  onr  race  so  that  it  may 
hold  its  own  in  that  straggle  for  existence  which  conditions,  if  it  does 
Dot  of  itself  explain,  the  struggle  for  perfection  ?  Why  write  hanghtily 
as  follows  :  "  It  can  be  safely  left  to  the  ordinary  politician  to  look 
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after  the  industrial  and  commercUl  aide  of  edacaUonal  work  "  (p.  82)  ? 
An  education  that  ui  before  all  things  ethical  need  not  on  that  aooount 
be  aneconomie  or  anti'«oonoiiiio.  Or,  if  the  notion  be  that  simply  hj 
the  incnlcation  of  high  ideals  the  competidTe  spirit  is  to  be  repUoed 
by  a  oo'operative  spirit  of  equal  or  greater  oSfectiToness  as  judged  by 
the  tost  of  economic  survival,  then  perhaps  it  will  not  be  oat  of  place 
to.soggest  that  the  word  "  pleasure"  be  no  longer  put  in  the  forefront  of 
the  democratic  analysis  of  the  elements  of  irelfare.  "  Leisure,  pleasure, 
and  treasure "  for  all,  even  "  work  and  pleasure "  for  all,  has  an 
ominous  smack  of  banaiuio  materialism  about  it,  which  it  ought  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  a  higher  edooatlon  to  oorrect.  Carlyle  said  that 
Chartism  was  a  knife-«id-fork  qaestion  to  most  of  those  who  enrolled 
themselres  under  its  banner.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  a  knife-and- 
fork  agitation  and  a  creature-comforts  philosophy  should  go  together. 
But  Social  Democracy  must  profess  a  nobler  creed  if  it  ia  to  secure  the 
active  sympathy  of  thinking  men. 

B.  fi.  Mabett. 

THE   (K}SPEL   OF  WORK.    Four  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethios. 
By  yf.  CuNNiKOHAK,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vioar 
of  Crreat  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,    [xiv.,  1^  pp.     Crown  6vo. 
St.  net.     University  Press.    Cambridge,  1902.] 
In  these  lectures,  delivered  at  Cambridge  to  extension  students. 
Dr.  Casningham  has,  perhaps,  over-elaborated  a  somewhat  oommonphtoe 
theme.    He  lends  to  it,  however,  a  certain  distinctioit  by  interesting 
and   apposite   quotations   from   the   writings  of    various   Cambridge 
theologians,  some  of  whom  will  probably  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  Dr. 
Cunningham's  readers.    The  thought  that  all  worthy  human  work  is 
a  form  of  cooperation  with  God  is  the  main  subject  of  the  first  lecture. 
Christianity  "teaches  ub  to  recognise  that  we  may  be  His  fellow- 
workers.    It  assures  us  that  this  high  dignity  is  not  merely  reserved 
for  kings  and  prophets  whom  He  specially  chose  to  be  His  servants, 
but  that  all  men  are  catted  in  their  several  vocations  and  ministries  to 
co-operate  with  God." 

On  "  the  duty  of  diligence  "  Dr.  Cunningham  has  little  new  to  say, 
but  the  passages  be  quotes,  especially  those  from  Barrow's  discourses 
0/  Jnd*Mry,  are  admirably  to  the  point.  He  makes  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  tendency  of  "  Humanism  "  to  make  its  votaries  egoistio 
and  aelf-oentred.  "He  that  lives  for  his  own  self-development  and 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.  It  b  in  accepting  the  ties  that  bind  us  to 
other  men,  and  snbmitting  to  these  limitations,  that  we  can  realize  our 
true  selves.    It  is  welt  that  each  should  learn  to  look  upon  himself  aa 
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■  bit  of  God's  world,  as  bonad  to  his  fellow-mflti,  ftnd  u  called  upoo  h> 
t»ke  op  his  shkra  in  the  bnrden  and  drudgery  of  tlis  life  of  manlund." 

The  tiiird  lectare  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  qnotations,  bat  ws 
ma;  well  be  grateful  for  the  beantiful  passage  from  Bishop  Patrick's 
(forks  on  the  effects  of  prajrer.  Dr.  Cunuinghua  well  says  that 
"  devout  working  is  the  CBrryiug  of  a  prayerful  attitude  into  all  the 
ordinary  activities  and  relations  of  life."  The  fourth  lecture,  on  "  The 
Appreciation  of  Work,"  is  in  several  poinUi  suggestive,  as,  for  instanoe, 
when  Dr.  Cunningham  observes  that  a  good  criterion  of  beneficence  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  calls  forth  effort ;  or  when  he  hints  that  suffering, 
as  well  as  action,  has  its  significance  as  an  agent  in  the  heightening 
of  the  influeuce  exercised  by  character.  In  the  "  conclusion  '*  some 
discerning  criticism  of  the  Camtvidge  Platoniets  finds  an  appropriate 
place. 

In  one  of  tlie  three  sermons  printed  as  an  appendix — that  on  "The 
Consecration  of  Secular  Life  '* — Dr.  Cunningham  touches  on  a  point 
which  is  more  fully  developed  in  Frofeesw  Peabody's  Jenu  ChntI 
and  the  Social  QuetHon ;  namely,  the  economic  and  social  importance 
of  good  and  conscientiooB  administration  of  a  man's  personal  bnsioesB. 
Be  reminds  us  of  the  example  of  Bishop  Grooseteste,  as  illustrating 
"  the  influence  of  the  household  as  a  school  of  life  and  discipline  in 


The  book  is,  as  might  be  expeoted,  csrefnlly  printed  and  attractive 
in  form.  At  a  time  when  the  love  of  pleasure  is  extraordinarily  strong* 
and  threatens  to  be  socially  injurious.  Dr.  Cunningham's  plea  for 
Christian  conscientioasaess  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  work,  is  specially 
welcome^ 

R.  L.  Ottlet. 

F.   W.  BAIFFEISEN  IN   SEINEU   LEBEN,   DENKEN   UND 

WIBKEN.    Ton  Pbofzssob  Db.  Uabtin  Fassbendbb.     [285 

pp.    8vo,    Farey.     Berlin,  1902.} 

The  Raiffeisen  system  of  GOH>peration  has  become  so  well  known  ia 

this  country  that  a  monograph  entering  into  its  principle  and  details 

from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  for  many  years  a  trusted  fellow-worker 

of  its  author  will  be  sure  to  command  interest  among  some  of  onr 

people.    In  Ireland,  as  a  co-operative  system,  the  BaiSeisen  system 

"  holds  tiie  field."     And  if  it  has  not  yet  taken  more  of  a  foothold  on 

this  side  of  St,  Greorge's  Chanuel,  foreign  experience,  if  studied,  must 

convince  ns  that  the  loss  is  ours.    Elsewhere,  not  only  has  it  pushed 

ite  way,  as  a  remarkably  fructifying    power,  into  every  civilized 

country,  bnt,  adapting  itself  to  new  wants  and  new  surroundings,  it 
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bos  become  the  magma  parent  of  two  other  cognate  co-operftUve 
ajfiteiDB,  which  do,  at  any  rate,  some  good  in  a  Terj  wide  sphere. 
Nearly  all  co-operation  now  practised  in  connexion  with  agricnltnre 
and  all  "  catholic  "  co-openttion  have  sprang  from  BaiffeiBenism. 

The  objeet  with  which  Frofeesor  Faasbender'a  book  was  written  is, 
in  the  main,  inoffensivelj  polemical.  It  shows  how  mach  we  have 
adTanced  ia  cooperative  controTeraj,  that  he  can  plead  with  bo  little 
betrajwl  of  hostile  feeling  towards  rival  oi^fanizations  with  which  not 
lODg  ago  feud  was  bitter.  In  this  respect  his  book  really  makes  for 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  himself  called  upon  to  vindioatfl 
certain  changes  which  he  and  his  eolleagnes  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Kaiffeisen  Union  have  found  it  desirable  to  make  in  the  organization  of 
that  body.  On  this  ground  he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  every  British 
cooperator.  Not  only  were  the  changes  adopted— from  overces- 
tralization  to  organisation  in  sections,  and  from  co-operative  trading 
throvgh  a  non-co-operative  "firm"  to  organizaUon  on  carefully 
co-operative  lines — desirable,  but  earlier  refusal  to  adopt  them  bad 
really  strained  organisation  within  the  Union  almost  to  snapping-point, 
and  alienated  friends  of  long  standing.  The  lead  in  this  kind  of 
GO-«peration  appeared  to  be  actually  passing  to  a  rival  union,  far  less 
rigid  in  principle,  but  more  worldly  wise.  The  main  thing  in  the 
Baiffeisen  system  is,  after  all,  as  I  have  explained  in  this  Sevias,  the 
principle,  the  spirit  which  prompts  neighbours  to  help  one  another  to 
help  themselves,  rich  and  poor  alike.  So  long  as  this  is  maintained, 
and  education  and  the  moral  raising  of  the  labouring  classes  are  kept 
well  in  view,  a  ohange  here  and  there  in  external  organization,  to  siut 
circumstances,  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  writing  his  apologia.  Professor  Fassbender  gives  a  very  detuled 
account  of  die  development  of  the  agricultural-co-operative  movement 
in  Crermany  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  and  also  a  rather  full 
biographical  notice  of  F.  W.  BaiSelsen.  The  former  is  likely  to 
intOTOst  students  of  co-operation  in  Great  Britain. 

It  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Fassbender's  pro- 
fessorial chair  is  one  of  the  two  (I  think)  establisbed  in  Germany 
devoted  to  Co-operation  aa  a  special  subject.  It  was,  I  believe,  Prince 
Wied,  always  a  warm  patron  to  the  Baiffeisen  movement,  who  nsed  his 
influence,  when  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Prussian  Upper 
Chamber,  to  obtain  from  the  Groverument  the  creation  of  this  particular 
chair,  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Foppelsdorf,  attached  to  the 
University  of  Bonn,  and  likewise  the  choice,  (or  its  first  occupation,  of 
a  co-operator  of  the  strict  Ncnwied  school. 

Hbnbt  W.  WOIFP. 
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SHORT  KOTICES. 

FBOBLEUS  OF  IIOOEBN  IXDUSTRV.  By  Sidnit  kA 
BiATBicE  Webb,  [xxzii.,  286  pp.  8to.  St.  neL  Longmansk 
tendon,  1902.] 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  hkre  performed  k  public  Bervice  in 
reiuning  their  books  la  k  cheaper  farm.  Id  Mch  case  we  ue  pro* 
vided  with  a  new  Introduction,  dealing  with  salient  features  of  the 
more  recent  ioduBtrial  deTelopmeuts,  and  on  this  ocoasion  we  hare  a 
disctisdon  of  the  growth  and  effects  of  American  Trusts. 

The  Trusts,  we  are  told,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  "  Ured 
men,'*  as  distinct  from  **  profit-malcers,"  form  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  population  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  that  about 
oine-tenths  of  all  realized  propwty  belongs  to  a  small  class  consisting 
of  onlj  one-tenth  of  the  popuhttion,  Nevertheless  our  authors  are 
prepared  to  jueUfy  Trusts  as  representing  a  real  improvemeut  iu 
industrial  organiistion.  Under  the  Trust  system,  as  they  believe, 
competent  men  will  get  on  all  right,  and  will  be  adequately  paid  for 
their  services  {  while  the  great  mass  of  wage-earners  may  strengthen 
and  improve  their  position  by  means  of  the  "  Policy  of  the  National 
Minimntn,"  i.e.  by  the  legal  establishment  of  a  minimum  standard  of 
wages,  leisure,  sanitation,  and  education  for  the  whole  nation. 

Among  the  subjects  included  in  this  volome  are  Women's  Wages, 
the  Segnlation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour,  the  Sweating  System,  Poor 
Law  Reform,  Socialism,  etc. 

THE  ENQLISH  POOB  LAWS :   Their  History,  Principles,  and 
Administration.    By  Sophia  Lonsdale.    Third  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    [vUi.,89pp.    Crown  8  vo.    Ic.  net.    King.    West- 
minster, 1902.] 
Miss  Lonsdale  has  been  content  to  give  an  outline  of  a  large  subject, 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  describe  it  as  a  "  bare  outline."    On  the  contrary, 
these  three  lectures  teem  with  facts,  clearly  and  forcibly  stated ;  the 
tendency  to  mn  into  statistics  is  wisely  repressed,  and  the  few  figurra 
that  ate  given  are  presented  in  the  most  telling  way. 

The  first  lecture  is  mainly  historical.  The  second  deals  with  the 
disastrous  results  of  poor-law  legislation  under  George  III.,  and  with 
the  B^ort  of  the  Commission  of  1S32-1834.  The  last  lecture  is  the 
longest,  and  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  actual  working  of  th« 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1884.     It  is  to  some  extent  a  criticism  of  existing 
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methods  and  idems,  snd  Miss  Lonsdale  has  evidentlj  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  destitation  is  a  problem 
chiefl;  of  administration.  Id  her  opinion  the  "  increase  of  panperism 
in  London  [since  1893]  is  greatly  due  to  the  reckless  administration  in 
some  six  or  eight  onlj  of  the  twenty-nine  Metropolitan  Unions." 

THE    ECONOMIC    INTERPEETATION  OF  HISTORY.     By 

Edwik  B.  a.  Sblioxait,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance  in  Colnmbia  UniTersity.  [166  pp.  Crown  8to.  6s;  Gd. 
net  MacmiUan.  New  York,  1902.] 
About  half  of  this  volnme  is  occupied  with  a  kind  of  bibliography 
of  the  works  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  followers,  with  a  liberal  inter- 
spereion  of  qnotations.  The  remainder  of  the  l>ook  discusses  in  a  loose 
and  general  way  the  various  points  of  view  from  which  history  may  be 
regarded.  But  the  dieoussion  Is  so  vague  and  superficial  that  it  seems 
almost  worthless.  The  author  apparently  concludes  that  the  economic 
standing  point  is  par  excellence  the  point  of  view  trom  which  history 
should  be  studied,  because  Uie  existence  of  man  depends  upon  his 
alnli^  to  feed  himself.  But  he  never  examines  &9  assumption  that, 
because  an  element  in  a  whole  is  a  eine  quS  non,  it  is  therefore  the 
basis  of  all  tfac  other  elements.  ^Economic  considerations,  no  doubt,  play 
an  important  part  in  history,  but  the  value  of  the  economic  point  of 
view  must  depend  upon  how  much  it  helps  us  to  interpret.  Professor 
Setigmaa  has  not  in  these  essays  made  a  serious  attempt  |to  leave 
the  nebulcQS  region  of  generalities,  and  substantiate  his  theory  by 
applying  it  to  facts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICS.    By  Abthdb  L.  Bowlet,  M.A., 

F.S.S.,  Lecturer  in  Statistics  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 

and  PoliUcal  Science.     [836  pp.     8to.     10«.   6d,  net.    King. 

London,  1902.] 

It  is  a  welcome  fact  tliat  Mr,  Bowley  has  been  encouraged  to  poblisb 

a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his  excellent  work  within  two  years 

from  its  first  appearance.    A  few  additions  have  been  made  in  the 

way  of  notes  and  explanations  to  meet  the  views  of  friendly  critics,  but 

otherwise  the  present  edition  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  original 
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XTR.  RIDEB  HAGGABD  has  made  an  important  eoatribntioa 
-'''-  to  English  economic  literature.  The  work  before  tis 
embodies  the  results  of  a  tour  through  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  counties  as  well  as  the  Channel  Islands.  We  have  the 
writer's  own  impressions,  and  very  valuable  they  are ;  we  have 
the  gist  of  hundreds  of  commnnicationa  with  men  interested  in 
every  side  of  the  land  question — landlords,  tenants,  laboarers, 
Agents,  dealers,  and  the  like ;  and,  lastly,  we  have  the  cooclasions 
which  his  varied  information  sn^ests. 

There  are  not  wanting  precedents  for  such  a  work.  Arthur 
Tonng,  in  the  eighteenth  centary,  travelled  through  France, 
England,  and  Ireland,  and  wrote  in  the  same  spirit.  Cobbetb 
rode  here  and  there,  up  and  down  the  country,  scattering  bis 
opinions  broadcast,  and  finding  them  confirmed  wherever  he 
wenL  But  Young  is  always  preaching;  Cobbett  is  always 
ranting.  Young  wrote  no  style  in  particular ;  Cobbett  had  a 
surprising  mastery  of  pare  racy  English.  While  Young  criticized 
governments  and  Bystems  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon 
farming,  Cobbett  saw  Jows,  and  Greek  loans,  and  "  the  wen,"  and 
paper  money  behind  every  hedge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  escapes  both  these  faults.  Readers  of  his 
romances  know  that  he  possesses  a  vivid  imagination,  and  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  his  Farmer'a 
Year  know  that  he  can  apply  his  imaginative  gifts  to  the 
bnmdnun  details  of  duly  life  in  the  country  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  make  them  humorous  and  engrossing.  The  work  before  us 
shows  OS  the  same  gifts  employed  in  a  wider  field.     He  is 

'  Bvnt  England.  An  Aocount  <rf  Bocutl  BesMrchea  carried  out  in  tbe  Tun 
1901,  IMS.  Br  H.  RiDEK  Haodard.  [2  Tob.,  with  23  mapi,  and  76  illmtntHHu. 
lis.,  1307  pp.    Sro.    38*.  net    lon^sns.    Londonj  1002.] 
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conscious  of  the  diffictilties  of  his  task.  The  worker  in  this 
field,  he  says,  must  be  of  a  soDnd  constitution,  a  ready  and 
appreciative  listener,  able  to  weigh  and  sift  evidence,  and  capable 
of  assimilating  detail ;  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  agricultare ; 
ho  must  often  "  eat,  drink,  argne,  listen  and  store  his  memory 
all  at  once — a  task  which  might  well  puzzle  a  chief  justice." 

Again,  as  an  admirer  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  landscape, 
oar  author  rises  above  both  his  predecessors.  Toung  is  utili- 
tarian to  a  fault;  Cobbetl  was  a  greater  lover  of  the  picturesque 
than  he  cared  to  admit ;  but  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  never  more 
at  home  than  in  describing  fine  acenery.  It  does  not,  perhaps, 
need  a  very  highly  trained  imagmation  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  East  Sussex  (vol.  i.,  p.  115),  of  Great  BoUright 
(ii.  115),  and  of  EdgehUl  (ii.  101) ;  but  how  thoroughly  he 
has  caught  the  charm  of  Dengie  Flats ; '  of  the  approach  to 
Boston  (ii,  198) ;  and  even  of  Leicestershire  (ii.  263).  Like 
Tennyson's  hero,  "  he  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw." 

Humorous  turns  are  not  wanting.  How  slily  the  description 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ouae  leads  np  to  the  revolting  details  of 
poultry  cramming !  Or  take,  agun,  the  small-holder  in  Worces- 
tershire who  made  his  land  pay  by  the  breeding  of  high-class 
bull-dogs  !  And  Herodotus  himself  might  envy  the  aphorism  that 
"  every  man  believes  his  own  particular  bull  to  be  rather  more 
harmless  than  a  lamb ; "  or  "  the  man  who  is  going  in  always 
hopes  to  do  better  ihaa  the  man  who  is  going  out"  Kot 
'  "  Tbe  view  from  the  summit  of  the  earthen  bank  which  keeps  out  the  bm  «u 
very  deeoUte  and  strange.  Behind  us  Uj  a  vast,  drear  expanse  of  land  won  from 
the  ocean  in  6a,yi  bjeone,  bordered  on  tbe  one  side  bj  tbe  Blackvater,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Crouch  rifers,  and  Mved,  none  too  well,  from  the  muter;  of  the  waves 
bj  the  eloping  earthen  bank  on  wliich  we  stood.  In  front,  thousands  of  acres  of 
grey  mud,  where  grew  dull  unwholesome- looking  grasses.  Far,  far  away  on  this 
waste  expanse,  two  tiny  moving  specks,  men  engaged  in  seeking  for  samphire  or 
some  other  treasure  of  the  ooze-mud.  Then  the  thio,  white  lip  of  the  sea,  and 
beyond  its  sapphire  edge  in  the  half-distance,  the  ganut  skeleton  of  a  long-wrecked 
ship.  To  the  north,  on  the  horizon  a  line  of  trees ;  to  the  west,  over  the  great 
plain,  where  stood  one  or  two  lonely  farms,  another  line  of  trees.  On  tbe  distant 
deep  some  sails,  and  in  tbe  middle  manh  a  barge  gliding  up  a  hidden  creek  as 
though  she  moved  across  the  solid  land.  Tbeu,  spread  like  a  golden  garment  over 
the  vast  eipansea  of  earth  and  ocean,  tlie  Qood  of  sunshine,  and  in  our  ears  the 
ru^h  of  the  north-west  gale  and  the  thrilling  song  of  larks  banging  high  over  the 
yellow  salt-soaked  fields  "  (i.  460). 
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nnworthy  oC  Herodotus,  again,  U  the  variety  of  topics  inciden- 
tally handled.  A  descriptioa  of  a  decoy  in  Saffolk  (ii.  408) ;  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  cancer  (ii.  267),  of  those  curious  terraces 
which  are  foand  in  Oxfordshire  and  Cheshire,  of  the  lauds 
tilled  in  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  S ;  points  of  ardueolt^,  of 
sociology  (note  especially  the  contracts  as  to  marriage,  ii.  503), 
and  of  heraldry ; — all  these  lighten,  and  most  agreeably,  the 
inevitable  repetitions.  Once  I  fancied  I  detected  an  attempt  on 
his  credulity.  The  old  Essex  labourer  must  have  repeated  the 
story  of  his  sufferings  in  the  Crimean  war  till  they  gained  in 
the  telling  (i.  458).  Surely  bread  was  not  then  a  shilling  the 
quartern  loaf. 

In  a  word,  Rural  Erigland  is  not  merely  valuable  to  the 
stadent  of  economic  history,  it  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the 
library  of  any  one  who  has  country  tastes  and  country  interests. 
Bat,  before  we  pass  on,  there  is  one  omisuon  which  has  struck 
me  throughout.  We  look  in  vain  in  Rural  BnglaTid  for  any 
notice  of  the  operation  of  the  poor  law.  Is  this  intentional,  or 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  administration  of  the  poor  law 
has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  oounby  life  1  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imt^^e  this  to  be  the  case.  The  poor  law  has  of  late,  if 
statistics  tan  be  trusted,  tended  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  influence. 
Certainly  medical  relief,  and  to  some  extent  outdoor  relief,  if  it 
fails  to  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  more  widespread  phenomenon  than  it 
TCB8  twenty  years  ago.  May  it  not  be  that  some  of  the 
differences  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  labouring  class, 
their  readiness  to  migrate  or  the  reverse,  are  due  to  differences 
of  administration  in  the  various  unions  1 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  Mr.  Bider  Haggard's  conclusions 
as  to  the  effect  of  modem  development  on  the  three  classes 
interested  in  the  land,  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish economic  from  political  considerations. 

I.  The  Landlord.  The  general  impression  that  the  landlord 
has  suffered  at  least  as  much  as  any  of  the  three  classes  is  borne 
out  by  facts  and  figures.  In  one  county  after  another  we  find 
a  fall  in  rents  recorded.    In  Wiltshire,  cases  ore  quoted  in  which 
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rents  are  75  per  cent.  lower  thui  they  were  in  1870;  ia  Esacx, 
60  per  cent,  is  the  estimate  of  well-ioformed  aathorities  of  the 
average  reduction ;  in  Dorset,  50  per  cent  on  com  land,  10  per 
cent  on  grass;  in  Worcestershire,  arable  land  has  fallen  30  per 
cent,  grass  land  10  per  cent ;  in  WarwickBhire,  30  to  20  per  cent 
is  mentioned ;  in  Somerset,  25  per  cent  Bat  there  is  no  need 
to  multiply  cases ;  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
rents  have  fallen  greatly,  and  more  than  even  these  figures 
show.  For  in  many  cases  (though  careful  writers  and  speakers 
specify  this)  land  on  which  twenty  years  ago  the  tenant  paid 
the  tithe  is  now  let  tithe  free,  and  the  outlay  on  buildings  which 
is  required  of  a  landlord,  whether  farm  buildings  or  cottages,  is 
for  larger  than  it  was.  In  the  old  days  when,  as  Adam  Smith 
would  have  said,  "  two  men  were  running  after  a  farm,"  they 
were  not  so  exacting  as  now  that  two  agents  are  angling  for 
one  tenant  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  disprove  it,  that  agricultural  rent  in  the  strictly  economic 
sense  has  disappeared  in  England.  The  payments  made  by 
farmers  are  no  more  than  interest,  and  that  a  low  interest,  on 
the  capital  invested  by  Uie  owner  in  his  land.  The  resnlts  are 
obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  the  countryside.  Very  large 
landowners  have  held  their  own,  the  variety  of  their  property 
generally  securing  them  some  compensation  for  the  fall  La  the 
value  of  their  agricultural  land,  e.g.  mines  or  town  property,  or 
a  rising  watering  place.  The  small  owners  have  also  doggedly 
held  on,  and  survive.  Our  author  found  no  place  more  prosperous 
than  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (always  excepting  the  Channel  Islands), 
where  such  small  owners  are  the  rule ;  and  it  may  be  noted  in 
poasing  that  he  explodes  some  fallacies  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
land  there  is  mortgaged.  But  the  small  landlords,  as  one  witness 
pithily  pnts  it,  "have  been  squeezed  out"  The  squirearchy  of 
England,  the  men  with  properties  of  from  a  thousand  to  three 
thousand  acres,  who  lived  in  the  Hall  (as  to  the  ori^n  of  which 
name  we  have  a  useful  note),  are  fast  disappearing,  and  this  is 
the  great  change  of  the  last  half  century  in  the  country.  Theii 
houses  are  let,  their  properties  are  managed  by  agents  and 
(tolicitors,  and  "  their  place  knows  them  no  morei" 
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It  is  worth  whilu  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  tlic  lucaoing  of 
tills  change.  Headers  of  the  novela  of  the  eai'ly  and  niiddlo 
decodes  of  the  nineteenth  centtuy  will  readily  recall  tlie  »ocial 
hierarchy.  The  Duke  of  Omnium,  the  Duke  of  Bellamcmt, 
the  Marquis  of  Monmouth,  and  Lord  Steyne  were  all  owners  of 
vast  estates.  They  figured  in  country  aocioty  very  variously. 
Some  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  their  county  and  its  affiiirs ; 
some  found  the  centre  of  their  lives  in  Londtm,  and  reproduced 
in  their  country  houses  the  frivolities  of  London  society.  But 
tliey  loomed  large  in  the  background  of  country  life.  Their 
acquaintance  carried  with  it  a  mysterious  mdut.  They  were  a 
court  of  final  appeal  in  family  quarrels,  in  disputes  as  to  pre- 
cedence.  Bir.  Ticknor  notes  in  his  journal  that  as  late  as  1838 
he  found  that  a  pnhlic  dinner  was  given  periodically  by  Lord 
Spencer  at  Althorp,  at  which  all  neighbours  were  welcome,  a 
privily  rarely  abused.  And  they  exercised  powers  of  a  very 
real  kind.  As  late  as  1880  a  noble  duke  definitely  announced 
that  there  should  be  no  contest  in  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament  in  his  county,  and  the  revolt  against  his  dictatdon 
created  general  consternation.  Down  to  almost  the  end  of  the 
last  century  another  duke  compelled  his  tenants  to  pay  Church 
rates  in  defiance  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and,  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  game,  prohibited  the  owning  of  a  gun  over  a  large 
area.  But  the  balk  of  county  business  was  done  by  the  smallei- 
landowners.  They  sat  at  quarter  sessions  and  formed  the  grand 
jury,  and  administered  justice,  the  poor  law,  and  the  county 
rate.  Nowadays  their  place  is  taken  by  the  county  and  parish 
councils. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Hr.  Elder  Hazard  is  convmced  that 
on  the  whole  the  landlords  discharged,  and  the  survivors  still 
discharge,  their  duties  to  their  property  well.  They  have  met 
their  tenants  sometimes  a  little  tardily,  but  in  no  niggardly 
spirit ;  they  have  been,  so  fai'  as  their  means  allowed,  wise  in 
their  ontlay.  Here  and  there,  as  in  hop  and  fruit  districts,  we 
find  complaints  of  a  want  of  fixity  of  tenure ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  ore  excellent — 
possibly  they  have  sunk  their  differences  in  the  foce  of  a  common 
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foe,  viz.  the  fall  in  prices.  The  worst  feature  ia  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  the  tendency  to  let  houses  and  properties  for 
purely  sporting  purposes.  So  long  as  sport  Traa  a  feature  of 
county  life — an  adjunct,  so  to  say — it  was  a  bond  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  but  the  case  is  different  when  a  sporting  landlord 
comes  in.  He  ia  in  no  sense  a  factor  in  country  life :  he  fills 
his  house  with  " outlanders,"  who  come  to  shoot  his  birds;  he 
is  indifferent  to  local  society  and  local  opinion ;  add  to  this  that 
his  keepers  are  always  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  tenants,  and 
that  the  casual  employment  he  finds,  and  the  lavish  generosity 
he  often  shows,  and  the  luxurious  standard  of  living  which  he 
seta,  are  very  demoralizing  elements  in  a  district.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  is  clear  in  his  judgment  that  the  renting  or  owning  of 
large  areas  for  the  purpose  of  sport  is  one  of  the  worst  uses 
to  which  land  can  be  pot.  The  land,  he  very  justly  says, 
should  support  the  men,  not  the  men  the  land.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  7  On  all  hands  one  hears  pro- 
tection su^fcsted.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  protection 
would  have  the  results  desired,  and  perhaps  one  of  our  author's 
correspondents  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  country  will  never 
initiate  a  protective  "policy"  for  the  beneGt  of  a  class;  if  pro- 
tection comes,  it  will  carry  land  nationalization  with  it. 

The  fact  is  that  two  circumstances  tell  against  this  particular 
class.  The  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  makes  it  difScuIt  for 
them  to  hold  their  own  socially,  and  the  custom  of  charging 
properties  for  the  support  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family 
brings  about  a  number  of  fixed  charges  which  do  not  fiuctuate 
with  prices,  and  are  consequently,  at  the  present  time,  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  gross  income.  If  to  these  be  added 
payments  for  interest  on  mor^ages — and  what  country  squire 
is  ever  wholly  free  from  such  ? — the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
are  intensified. 

Practically,  the  landlord  is  ceasing  to  exist,  and  rent  is  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  class  of  "  time  eateries."  Is  this  an 
evil  ?  Economically,  no.  The  fall  in  prices,  which  brings  it 
about,  makes  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Foliticolly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  local 
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goTernment  in  England  has  always  assumed  the  existence  of 
this  class,  and  its  disappearance  cannot  bat  bring  far-reaching 
results  in  its  train. 

IL  The  Tenant.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  report  oa  the  tenants  and  their  position  is  not 
UD&ToaTable.  Take  one  county  with  another,  and  the  average 
tenant  confesses  to  making  a  living,  and,  knowing  what  fanners 
ore,  this  is  perhaps  as  much  as  caa  be  hoped.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  confession  is  modified  at  once  by  fears  for  the 
future.  A  very  small  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  would  send 
lai^e  numbers  of  farmers  into  bankruptcy ;  a  farther  drop  in 
com  would  mean  widespread  ruin.  And  no  doubt  there  is  a 
considerable  element  of  truth  in  these  statements, "  other  things," 
as  the  economists  say,  "  remaining  the  same." 

Let  us  look  at  the  existing  state  of  things  rather  more 
nearly.  The  remissions  of  rent,  which  have  been  universally 
made  by  landlords,  came,  in  many  cases,  too  late  to  save  tenants. 
Farmers  naturally  held  on ;  either  they  were  sauguioe,  and  then 
they  thought  that  things  would  mend,  or  they  were  pessimistic, 
and  then  they  thought  it  did  not  matter.  The  great  majority 
of  them  kept  no  books,  had  no  idea  how  they  stood,  and  eo 
went  slowly  bankrupt  before  they  knew  it  Others  found  that 
the  redaction  of  rent  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  as  compared 
with  the  fall  of  prices.  If  an  acre  t^  land,  rented  at  £2,  produces 
five  quarters  of  wheat  at  308.,  and  the  price  goes  down  to  258.,  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  will  not  make  good  the  farmer's  loss. 
And  just  as  the  prices  of  produce  fell  the  cost  of  labour  begun 
to  rise ;  at  least,  wages  certainly  rose,  and  the  fanners  are 
agreed  in  saying  that  the  quality  of  the  labour  changed  for  the 
worse  rather  than  the  better.  But  "  necessity  ia  the  mother  of 
invention,"  and  everywhere  Mr.  Bider  Haggard  finds  evidence 
that  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  developed  new  resources 
and  even  qnalities,  new  methods  and  new  men.  Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  old-fashioned  type  of  farmer  and  farming 
than  the  reasons  which  he  gives  why  so  many  go  on  with  a 
profesmon  which  by  their  own  showing  brings  so  scanty  a 
return.    It  is  a  pleasant  life,  you  get  a  good  house  rent  free, 
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tuid  your  espcuses  arc  small.  Now  the  type  of  man  to  whom 
these  considerations  would  appeal  powerfully  is  not  progressive. 
Ho  is  much  more  likely  to  sit  down  and  cry  out  for  protection 
than  to  devise  methods  of  succeeding  in  competition:  lie  will 
rail  at  the  decaying  quality  of  labour,  but  hia  example  is  not 
potent  to  reform  it.  In  short,  with  farmers  as  everywhere 
else,  the  pressure  of  competition  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
improvement.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  England  it  has  developed 
a  wonderful  mobility  on  the  part  of  a  class  which  was  formerly 
rooted  in  a  district.  The  Scotch  accent  may  now  be  heard  in 
Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  Comishmen  have  settled  in  East 
Anglia,  and  Devonians  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of 
England.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  districts  have  much  more  to 
learn  fiom  one  another  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the 
spread  of  scientific  knowledge  is  likely  to  override  local  con- 
ditions. Meanwhile,  here  are  two  strikmg  instances  of  what 
can  still  be  done  in  farming. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  late  Mr.  Prout  became  the  owner  of 
Blount's  Form,  in  Herts.  It  was  in  such  a  condition  that,  as 
its  owner  said,  "  it  would  starve  a  donkey," — nndruned,  and 
divided  by  fences  into  many  small  enclosures,  containing  in  all 
450  acres.  Mr.  Front  put  himself  into  commnnication  with 
Dr.  Yolcker,  who,  after  analysis,  prescribed  the  chemical 
manures  snited  to  the  character  of  the  soil  Following  hiu 
instructions,  the  owner  has  been  able  year  after  year  to  grow 
crops  of  com,  a  feat  hitherto  supposed  to  be  impossible,  and  he 
bos  done  it  at  a  profit  "  He  keeps  no  cattle  and-  no  sheep,  he 
grows  nothing  but  cereals,  clover,  beans,  and  some  mangolds  for 
the  horses,  and  year  by  year  he  sells  everything  off  the  soil  that 
it  produces  "  (i.  528,  529). 

Lord  Walsiugham  found  that  in  187-1'  he  was  paying  more 
in  tithe  than  he  received  as  rent  for  a  farm  of  400  acres  of 
heavy  land  in  Suffolk,  He  took  the  land  over,  farmed  it  himself, 
and  invested  £2000  in  stocking  it.  The  profit  was,  in  1895, 
£386;  in  1896,  £429;  in  1897,  £1130;  in  1898,  £1467;  in 
1899,  £877 ;  in  1900,  £704.  Such  were  the  results  oE  his  good 
management  (ii.  494). 
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But  to  i-uturn.  Of  farmers,  as  of  landlords,  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  middling  men  are  disappearing.  This  is  practically 
agreed  upon  is  the  majority  of  counties.  Instances  can  bo 
found  of  men  who  are  doing  well  on  large  holdings,  probably 
because  they  are  men  of  unusual  capacity,  knowledge,  and 
rcsouTca  The  size  of  their  holdings,  too,  gives  them  a  great 
advantage.  If  a  farmer  has  a  great  variety  of  sources  of  profit, 
a  fall  in  one  is  often  counterbalanced  by  a  rise  in  another,  the 
season  which  is  nafovourable  for  one  is  exactly  what  is  needed 
for  another.  Thus  a  man  who  deals  largely  in  milk  and  butter ; 
who  has  a  pedigree  herd  of  stock,  and  a  fine  fiock  of  sheep ;  who 
grows,  perhaps,  large  quantities  of  seeds  for  a  seed-merchant, 
and  vegetables  for  the  town-markets,  is  almost  independent  of 
cereals ;  in  fact,  he  consumes  all  his  own  corn  and  his  own  straw. 
And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  small  man  who  gives 
minute  personal  attention  to  his  holding  who  employs  no 
labour  outside  his  family,  he  too  "gets  along," — in  fact,  large 
families  are  once  more  at  a  premium,  and  sons  are  the  best 
source  of  income.  But  to  realize  a  decent  income  tinder  these 
conditions  calls  for  unremitting  toil,  the  hours  of  labour  are 
eztraordinaiy  long, — from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  in  some  cases, — and 
the  proportionate  return  cannot  be  said  to  be  lai;ge.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  midway  between  these  two,  who  farms  from  200  to  400 
acres,  who  is  just  above  working  with  his  men,  and  yet  who 
lacks  the  capital  and  the  resource  of  the  loige  farmers,  who  is 
doing  badly.     Is  agricultare  exceptional  in  this  ? 

Of  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  things  but  a  few  are 
suggested.  Mr.  Pickard- Cambridge,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known 
entomologist,  who  has  a  lai^  and  long  acquaintance  with 
Dorset,  thinks  that  the  principle  of  joint-stock  fanning  should 
be  introduced.  In  this  way  only,  he  thinks,  can  the  capital 
necessary  for  improved  machinery  and  experimental  progress  be 
provided.  Economically,  the  suggestion  has  a  great  deid  to  he 
said  for  it.  Granting  certain  kinds  of  soil,  and  certain  forms  of 
produce,  there  ia  no  reason  why  the  joint-stock  principle  should 
not  succeed  in  farming  as  elsewhere.  The  objections  to  it  will 
probably  be  political,  viz.  that  it  would  tend  to  diminish  population, 
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and  -would  destroy  the  existing  social  system.  But  critics  of 
such  proposab  often  fall  into  the  mistake  of.  regarding  them 
as  panaceas,  vhereas  they  are  put  forward  to  meet  particular 
circumstances.  Hr.  Bider  Haggard  himself  insists,  and  very 
forcibly,  on  the  need  for  more  co-operation  (in  the  simplest 
sense)  between  farmers.  To  see  how  much  this  is  called  for  in 
modem  times  we  have  only  to  read  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Leeds,  of  the  butter  trade  (ii  375-377).  Mr.  Clarke 
is  willing,  nay,  very  desirous  to  deal  with  British  farmers ;  he 
would  rather  have  their  butter  than  foreign,  but  lie  cannot,  and 
why  7  Simply  because  English  butter  is  so  badly  made  that  it 
will  not  keep.  This  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  ib  is  made 
from  the  cream  of  several  consecutive  days'  milking,  and  hence 
is  not  uniform  in  quality.  Now,  with  a  co-operative  dairy  it  is 
possible  to  turn  out  butter  from  day  to  day,  for  the  contribntions 
of  cream  from  the  various  farmers  co-operating  are  sufficient  bo 
keep  the  whole  staff  and  machinery  employed.  Sui-ely  the 
technical  edacation  committees  of  county  councils  have  a  great 
field  here  1  Our  author  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  an  agri- 
cultural post,  which  by  a  service  of  motor-cars  would  facilitate 
the  disposal  of  produce.  The  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, for  in  such  a  case  the  action  of  the  State  wonld  give 
encours^ment  to  industry,  and  not  throttle  it. 

IIL  The  Labourer.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  labouring 
class,  we  find  Mr.  Kider  Haggard  is  the  very  reverse  of  encourag- 
ing. From  first  to  last  it  is  the  same  story.  In  almost  every 
part  of  England  we  bear  the  complaint  that  labour  is  scarce, 
dear,  and  bad.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  Sussex  witness  who  thinks  that  the  golden  age  was 
before  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  in  1834 ;  for  such  a  statement 
is  not  borne  out  hy  the  evidence  given  before  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  Nor,  agfun,  can  it  be  said  that  the  wages  of 
country  labourers  are  lower  than  they  were.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  so  high,  and  whilst  money  ■w^;os 
have  been  rising,  prices  have  been  falling.  The  complaint  is 
rather  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  progressive  migration  from  the  country  to  the  towns, 
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Tbe  retorns  of  the  R^istrftr-Ueneral  show,  with  certain  excep- 
tions to  be  noticed  later,  a  decay  of  population  in  the  purely 
agricnltutal  districts.  And  this  movement  haa  serious  conse- 
qaencesL  Not  merely  is  it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  a  physical  deterioration  is  the  result  On  one  point 
we  thmk  that  the  writer  has  fallen  into  an  error.  He  paints, 
and  in  dark  colours,  the  contrast  between  the  bright,  open-air 
life  of  the  country  labourer  and  his  family,  and  the  squalid 
surroundings  and  dismal  conditions  of  a  poor  quarter  in  a  city. 
Out  own  experience  is  rather  that  it  is  not  the  migrating 
population  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  slums  of  our  towns,  but 
either  their  descendants,  or  those  whom  they  have  displaced. 
The  majority  of  those  who  flit  from  the  cottage  to  the  street 
are  young  men  full  of  life  and  enei^,  who  find  employment  as 
policemen  or  on  the  railways,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  do  very 
materially  improve  their  position  and  their  prospects  by  the 
change.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  eifect  of  a  visit  from  one 
of  our  well-fed,  well  set-up  policemen,  with  his  warm  clothing, 
his  good  dietary,  his  comfortable  house,  and  (most  important  of 
all)  his  prospective  pension,  to  his  native  village.  No  one  can 
blame  his  younger  brothers  if  they  are  fired  with  the  same 
ambition. 

What,  then,  ore  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  genersl  exodus  ? 
There  is  education,  which  many  persons  of  experience  think  is 
carried  on  too  late.  If  boys  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
land  sooner,  many  hold  that  they  would  stay  on  it.  But  the 
question  ia  too  laige  to  be  treated  at  length  in  a  review,  and 
we  must  realize  that  education  is  more  likely  to  go  forward 
than  to  go  backward.  How  far  its  character  can  be  changed 
with  advantage,  and  a  clearer  distinction  drawn  between  educa- 
tion in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  is  a  question  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  experts.  There  ia  the  lack  of  interests. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  powerful  factor,  and  it  afTects  all  dassea 
alike,  for  the  comparative  monotony  of  country  life  does  not 
appeal  to  a  restless  generation.  The  life  of  a  town,  the  shops 
and  the  crowded  pavements,  the  sense  of  movement,  of  being 
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"  ID  among  the  Uirong  o£  men,"  bave  at  all  times  api)ealud  power- 
fully to  the  imaginatioa  of  the  yooog.  The  hopes  whidi  vere 
entertaiDed  that  parish  councils  and  local  politics  would  prove 
a  couDler-attraction  Heem  to  have  been  disappointed,  and  I<ord 
Salisbury's  gibe  to  have  been  justified,  when  he  said  that  the 
labonrera  would  "prefer  a  circus."  There  is  Sunday  labour, 
which  is,  we  gather,  most  nnpopidar,  so  much  so  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  even  milking  done  on  that  day — and  this, 
not  on  Sabbatarian  grounds,  but  because  the  labourers  claim  a 
holiday.  Nor  must  we  altogether  omit  the  strength  of  tradition. 
There  have  been  dark  periods  in  the  history  oF  agricultural 
labour,  when  cottages  were  bad— even  now  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement, — when  the  labourer  was  treated  infamously 
by  his  employer,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  work  compelled  a 
sullen  acquiescence,  when  wages  were  very  low,  and  food  was 
bad  and  scarce.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  on  all  these  points 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  If,  as  Mr.  Eider  Haggard 
tells  us,  the  memory  of  bulls  is  singularly  tenacious  of  ill  treat- 
ment, BO  is  a  mind  which  is  not  well  stored  with  interests.  The 
recollection  of  these  "  old  unhappy  far~o£f  things  "  is  still  clear 
and  vivid,  and  a  constant  source  of  discontent. 

If  the  evil  is  apparent,  and  we  can  really  find  over  large 
stretches  of  country  none  but  old  men  and  childi-cn,  and  the 
problem  of  labour  threatens  to  be  yet  more  difficult  of  solution 
when  tiie  present  generation  has  passed  away,  the  remedy  is  far 
to  seek.    It  Would  seem  as  if— 

"  Next  year  young  boys  in  Umbro 
Shall  plunge  the  struggling  alieop." 
We  may  pass  over,  perhaps,  without  more  than  a  mention,  the 
suggestion  made  by  one  of  our  author's  hosts,  that  we  slioold 
import  Italians  (l  134).  Without  joining  in  the  rather  irrational 
outcry  against  immigrant  aliens,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the 
modem  Italian  labourer  would  play  the  part  of  the  Flemings 
or  the  Huguenots  in  Blnglish  production.  Another  of  the 
authorities  quoted  put  the  matter  very  plainly ;  "  If  we  could 
offisr  a  man  30&  a  week  and  a  good  cottage,  we  should  have 
plenty."    To  his  mind  it  is  a  question  of  the  relative  attractiooa 
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of  different  callings,  and  i£  agriculture  fails  to  offer  certain  attrac* 
tions,  those  which  it  does  offer  must  bo  increased,  or  other  fonua 
of  employment  will  be  preferred.  The  answer  is  heard  on  all 
sides,  "With  present  prices  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
Wf^ea."  The  answer  is  perhaps  not  a'^  convincing  as  it  seems 
at  first  Mght.  In  callings  other  than  agriculture  the  same 
argament  has  been  put  forward,  and  as  often  refuted  by  fact!'. 
That  high  wages  do  not  of  necessity  mean  dear  labour  is  a  truth 
which  by  this  time  ought  to  be  more  generally  recognized  thao 
it  is.  The  rise  in  wages  and  the  shoi'tening  of  hours  in  the 
world  of  manufacture  has  so  for  proved  an  economy.  Is  the 
agricultural  world  nn  exception  ?  Has  the  experiment  ever 
been  holdly  tried,  and,  if  bo,  with  what  results?  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  insists,  and  very  properly,  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  a  skilled  workman ;  then  why  should  he  not  receive  the  wages 
of  skilled  labour  ?  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  weakness  of  agri- 
cultural labour,  the  tendency  to  disease,  the  want  of  moral 
qualities,  such  as  versatility  and  resource,  largely  the  result  of 
under-feeding  and  bad  housing  in  the  past?  And  when  pro- 
tection is  urged  as  a  remedy  for  the  labourer's  Uh,  does  any 
one  venture  to  say  that,  when  protection  kept  the  price  of 
com  at  40».  a  quarter,  the  wages  of  labour  were  higher,  or  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  better  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  principle 
of  competition  has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  country  districts. 
Custom  is  omnipotent  in  Uie  matter  of  wages,  and  a  farmer  who 
pud  more  than  the  current  rate  would  have  things  made  very 
unpleasant  for  him  next  market  day.  Such  a  combination  was 
possible  enough,  and,  in  the  worst  sense,  profitable  enough,  when 
labour  was  in  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  supply,  but  its 
failure  is  seen  by  the  exodus  of  labourers  so  soon  as  opportunity 
comes.  The  difference  in  the  rents  of  a  house  in  Qrosvenor 
Square  and  a  house,  say,  in  Dengie  Flats,  is  determined  by  the 
difference  in  their  attractions,  and  the  country  labourer  will 
soon  be  as  scarce  as  houses  in  Qrosvenor  Square,  and  his  value 
will  rise  proportionately.  To  repeat,  let  the  experiment  of  309. 
a  week  and  a  good  cottage  be  fiiirly  tried,  and,  if  analogy  means 
anything  at  all,  the  fanners  will  hare  no  reason  to  regtet  it,  the 
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qaalified  saccess,"  i.e.  they  tried  to  live  hy  tlieir  holding  imd 
pay  their  instalments,  and  were  obliged  to  mortgage ;  a  third 
sold  outright;  with  these  exceptions  they  are  all  doing  well. 
The  vendor  says,  in  Bumming  ap— 

"  Witli  my  prCBent  oiperience  I  ehould  have  prleed  the  good  land 
lower,  and  t|ie  poor  land  higher.  It  ia  the  cheap  land  they  ruab  for, 
anything  nndcr  £20  par  acre.  £20  per  acre  ia  Id.  per  sqnare  yard,  and 
when  I  told  them  a  few  glasaea  of  beer  would  buy  quite  a  nice  litrle 
garden  they  caught  at  the  idea  "  (i.  277). 

For  the  results  of  the  action  taken  by  tiie  Castle  Norton 
Parish  Council  (i.  382)  and  the  Worcester  County  Council  at 
Catsbill  (i.  341),  the  reader  must  refer  to  Rural  England. 

These  accounts  make  it  difficult  to  doubt  that  a  system  of 
small  holdings  is  perfectly  feasible,  even  without  protection  to 
support  it ;  and  further,  that  such  a  system  supplies  just  that 
interest  which  we  saw  was  needed  to  stay  migration  to  the 
tovrns.  It  is  clear,  in  short,  that  the  system  might  be  adopted 
over  a  very  large  part  of  England  with  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. Why,  then,  is  it  adopted  so  little  ?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  this  country  is 
managed  by  professional  land-agents.  No  land-agent  will  ever 
recommend  the  system,  either  freehold  or  leasehold,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  Corporations  universally,  and  landowners  as 
a  rule,  are  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  and  are  deterred  from 
any  movement  in  this  direction.  And,  secondly,  the  cost  of 
conveying  land  is  a  serious  obstacle.  lAay  one  who  baa  had 
experience  of  buying  a  small  piece  of  land  knows  bow  large,  rela- 
tively, are  the  legal  expenses  for  making  out  a  title,  etc. ;  and  land 
registration,  which  would  meet  this  difficulty,  is  systematically 
opposed  by  the  l^at  advisers  of  all  landlords,  i.e.  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  will  throw  out  a  suggestion  on  the 
subject.  Lord  Orey's  Public  House  Trust,  if  it  realizes  the 
hopes  formed  of  it,  will  soon  be  spending  large  sums  on  public 
improvements :  could  these  be  better  employed  than  in  spreading 
the  system  of  small  holdings?  To  take  the  lowest  ground, 
anything  that  i-etards  the  decay  of  population  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Tnl&t>    Might  not  the  funds  of  local  charities, 
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under  proper  precautions,  be  made  avulable  to  start  the  system, 
i£.  to  buy  land  and  sell  it  Bubject  to  repayment  by  instalmeotB  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  extend  the  system  of  credit-banks  ? 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a  suspicion  that  it  has  been  worked  aa 
a  political  more,  but  there  must  be  at  least  as  good  an  opening 
for  a  hon&Jide  establishment,  as  in  Germany. 

The  results  of  Rv/ral  England,  to  my  mind,  are  these.  We 
are  face  to  £aoe  with  a  great  national  danger,  viz,  the  dept^ula- 
tion  of  our  rural  districts ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  over> 
population  of  onr  towns  is  a  danger  in  itself.  (This  being  so, 
the  charitable  public  should  be  very  critical  of  sohemes  which,  by 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  overcrowding  in  towns,  and  the  want 
of  employment,  tend  to  check  the  action  of  natural  forces  which 
bring  about  a  return  flow.)  The  simple,  obvious,  popular 
remedy  is  protection ;  but  the  evils  of  protection  are  great,  its 
efficacy  as  a  remedy  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  as  yet  in  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  The  more  difficult  solution  of  the  question 
is  to  recast  our  present  system  of  land  tenure,  not  from  outside 
by  legislatitm,  but  by  the  removal  of  the  %'ariouB  obstacles  to 
free  experiment.  Let  all  systems  be  tried,  and  let  the  fittest 
survive.  In  one  district  it  will  be  joint-stock  forming,  iu  another 
the  present  system,  in  a  third  peasant  proprietoiti.  In  a  country 
so  various  as  England  there  is  no  fear  of  monotony.  But  to  make 
this  stru^Ie  for  existence  possible,  all  obstacles  to  the  exchange 
of  land  must  be  abolished,  to  allow  self-interest  to  have  free 
scope.  When  this  is  done  the  result  will  probably  coincide  with 
the  action  of  such  public-spirited  men  as  those  whose  doings 
have  been  chronicled  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  SwrtU  England. 
L.  B.  Phelps. 
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THE  LATER  ECONOMICS  OF  EMILE  ZOLA. 

TT  is  a  far  cry  from  La  Terre  to  F^condiU,  and  from  Otr-minal 
■■■  to  TjxivaiL  Whatever  be  ^e  oltimate  verdict  as  to  the 
contiimity  of  development  in  Zola's  thinking,  there  is  a  clear 
case  for  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  eariier  and  later 
phases  of  bis  economics.  There  is  an  interval  measurable  only 
by  the  whole  difference  between  pathology  and  tberapeatica 
On  the  one  side  pessimism  aa  r^arda  the  fevered  and  moribund 
society  that  ia  On  the  other,  optimism  as  to  the  commonweal 
that  is  to  be.  The  presentment  of  the  tragMie  kvanaine  in  the 
Bougon-Macquart  group  of  novels  sets  morbid  passion  upon  a 
background  of  economic  circumstance  which  it  moulds  and  by 
which  it  is  moulded.  But  it  is  im  old  testament  of  wraUi.  The 
volumes  of  Zola's  diatessaron,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  plea 
for  the  natural  because  simple,  and  the  efficient  becaiiae  whole- 
some and  literally  undissipated  life,  are  a  gospel  of  healing. 

To  the  cursory  reader  a  volt*  face.  To  some  of  Zola's  disciples 
among  the  pessimists  of  temperament  a  perplexing  pSripkie. 
Perplexing  because  to  those  who,  wise  after  the  fact,  would  read 
between  the  lines  and  discern  development,  such  chcuiges  in 
general  reveal  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  prepared  for 
and  led  up  to ;  and  here,  try  as  we  will  to  explain  that 
di^noais  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  remedy,  the  objection  seems 
to  hold  that  there  is  in  the  dit^oeis  not  only  no  bint  of  tiie 
possibiliUes  of  the  medicinal  force  of  nature,  but  even  a  strong 
suggestion  that  it  is  outworn.  Nor  is  tiie  defence  adequate  that 
the  victims  of  circumstance  in  the  corrupt  milieu  of  the  second 
empire  are  never  represented  by  Zola  aa  guiltless;  that  the 
wreckage  of  French  social  life  was  infect  with  the  same  rotten- 
ness aa  the  argosiea  that  came  safe  to  port;  that  avarice  imd 
lust  were  not  made  innocent  by  ill-luck ;  that  ignorance  of  the 
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QondituHu  of  health,  physical  and  aocial,  sent  fool  no  less  than 
knave  to  his  own  placa  Besponsibility  for  ignorance,  it  may 
be  ai^ed,  is  the  most  terrible  lesson  that  naturalism  has  to  teach. 
This  lesson  is  not  retracted  in  Zola's  gospels.  In  FSctmditS,  for 
example  the  family  o£  Moineaad  suSer  the  miseries  which  the 
moat  convinced  Halthusian  would  predict  for  them.  The  fates 
do  not  spare  the  most  innocent  of  them  the  natural  consequences 
of  ignorance.  And  if  this  lesson  is  not  retracted,  what  place  is 
there  for  retractation  ? 

Such  considerations  lessen  the  force  of  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. They  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  conscious  plan 
of  development.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  was  only  as  he 
advanced  that  Zola  saw  his  way  out  of  pessimism  of  the  present 
into  optimism  for  the  future.  The  ideas  of  Zola's  later  economics 
may  tie  in  germ  in  his  earlier  social  philosophy,  but  they  lie 
there  in  germ  only,  and  perhaps  even  for  Zola  himself  they 
were  in  subconsdoua  rather  than  conscious  possession.  There 
is  no  hint  that  while  engaged  with  the  Kougon  family,  and 
under  the  obsession  apparently  of  a  pessimistic  reading  of  the 
facta  of  heredity,  Zola  was  as  yet  conscious  that  a  taint  might 
wear  itself  oat,  or  by  killing  ont  the  stock  in  which  it  harboured, 
leave  room  for  the  development  of  a  finer  type,  or  in  truth  that 
a  finer  type  existed. 

The  moment  for  a  transmutation  of  valnes  and  a  precipitation 
of  new  ideas  was  perhaps  for  Zola  the  moment  when  a  clan, 
doomed  by  the  virus  of  corrupt  heredities,  found  the  end  to  their 
natural  history  which  was  ideally  inevitable  actually  realized  in 
La  DAicU.  Just  as  the  Downfall  left  France  with  the  worth- 
less  elements  in  her  d^enerate  society  discredited  where  not 
destroyed,  and  allowed  forces,  which  had  been  too  long  dormant 
imder  the  dominance  of  the  tyrannical  man,  to  rise  up  and  essay 
the  task  of  regeneration,  so  the  completion  of  the  story  of  d&McU 
liberated  in  Zola  new  and  regenerative  ideas,  alien  from  the 
morbid  ones  by  which  he  bad  long  been  swayed.  The  natural 
development  of  contemporary  France,  when — in  virtue  of  that 
core  of  unimpaired  vitality  upon  which,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
outer  world,  and  perhaps  to  its  own,  it  was  still  able  to  draw — 
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it  set  itself  to  work  oat  its  redemptioa,  vaa  allowed  to  reflect 
itself  in  Zola's  spitit.  Henceforth  he,  too,  was  concerned  with 
redemption. 

On  this  view  the  triamph  of  realistic  method  would  lie  in 
the  fact  that,  living  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  he  descended 
with  his  decadent  society— in,  thoogh  not  of,  which  he  was — into 
the  poi^atoiy  of  humiliation,  and  came  back  with  others  of  the 
remnant  to  take  a  manful  share  in  sowing  for  the  harvest  which 
other  men  must  reap.  He  too,  perhaps,  bad  needed  a  lesson — 
not  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth. 

At  any  rate  he  learned  it — then  or  earlier.  He,  too,  is 
henceforth  enlisted  in  the  quest  for  the  social  remedy.  At 
first  he  looks  for  it  not  along  the  lines  of  economic  materialiem, 
but  among  the  often  tried  solaces  of  religious  ideatism.  It  is 
no  new  truth,  however,  that  what  men  half  believe  is  no  cure 
for  woes  they  wholly  feel.  Whatever  the  result  of  full  belief 
might  be  in  this  modem  world,  Zola  at  any  rate  is  convinced 
that  the  nostrum  of  the  Cliurch  as  it  is  involves  Uie  curse 
of  sterility.  Individuals  might  be  saintly  in  life,  sincere  in 
thought,  and  charitable  in  action.  But  the  system  to  which 
they  belonged  seemed  in  its  absolute  implastiaty  to  make  for 
a  perpetuation  of  ignorance,  servitude,  and  poverty.  Loardei 
against  Science,  Borne  against  Freedom,  Paris  ag^nst  Com- 
moDwoal. 

It  is  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  Zola's  fictional 
method  that  the  conclosions  have  no  binding  force.  They  are 
points  of  view,  facets  of  a  not  yet  perfect  whole.  But  bis  own 
verdict  is  not  doubtful.  He  declares  for  the  new  wine  and 
agfunst  tiie  old  bottles,  and  turns  from  the  Church  and  its 
remedies  for  ever. 

At  one  moment  (in  Rome)  he  seems  inclined  to  look  to  - 
something  like  Freemasonry — Viglise  d'en  face — as  to  an 
historic  force  possessed  of  a  vitality  lacking  to  tiie  Churches. 
But  at  the  close  of  Paris  he  finds  a  clue  to  redemption,  from 
which  he  never  again  swerves.  It  developes  with  him  as  any 
living  idea-foice  must  and  will.  It  interweaves  itself  alike 
with  the  realistic  and  idealistic  strands  in  his  naturalism.    It  is 
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simple  enough  to  English  minds,  in  word,  if  not  in  deed.  For 
it  is  in  its  fint  and  germinal  idea  the  Home  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements :  parentage ;  efficient  material  provision  for 
selves  and  children ;  education  phjeical,  intellectoal,  and  moral. 
This  natural  unit  will  be  ruled  1^  natural  law.  The  natural 
law  dictates  that  the  proviaon  be  adequate — all  the  conditions 
of  deTelopment,  bat  no  nnwhoteaome  superfluity;  that  the 
intellectaal  education  be  technical  as  well  as  bookish ;  and  the 
like.  Uodest  enough,  but  through  the  need  of  the  home  to  be 
self-supporting,  we  are  carried  forward  to  the  idea  of  effiaency 
in  parents  multiplying  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  the  children  ; 
to  the  idea,  again,  of  happiness  found  in  isolation  from  anti- 
sodal  allnrements,  i.e,,  all  those  "social"  pleasures  so-called 
which  involve  exclusive  appropriation  of  material  sources  of 
enjoyment  and  act  as  unnatural  stimulants ;  to  the  idea,  lastly, 
of  happiness  conjoined  with  and  inseparable  from  a  life  of  work. 

It  is  the  Aristotelian  oiKta — parent  of  economics — nused  by 
the  elimination  of  slavery  to  a  higher  power.  It  is  the  Aris- 
totelian unimpeded  activity  which  is,  or  has  its  inseparable 
perfection  in,  a  joy  hardly  to  be  distingnished  from  tiie  goal 
and  good  of  life.  It  is  the  Aristotelian  counsel  to  reduce 
appetites  to  a  level,  rather  than  goods  to  an  equality.  Yet  in 
the  upshot  it  works  out,  by  the  expansion  of  the  oiKfa  ioto  the 
tdXic,  into  something  like  a  collectiviet  commonwealth  reached 
by  natural  evolution. 

Zola's  first  stage  is  Home-life  rendered  stable  and  secure  by 
being  based  on  the  rock  of  oiganized  efficiency.  It  is  set  forth 
as  tiie  gospel  of  Fruitfulness.  FieondiU  has  little  of  the  art  of 
the  earlier  Zola.  From  Oerminal,  greatest  of  modern  novels, 
to  F&:ondit4,  most  serious  of  modem  sermons,  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  aesthetics,  a  falL  Like  Plato  in  old  age,  or  like 
Ruskin  because  the  zeal  of  the  preacher  has  overpowered  the 
instinct  of  the  crailsman,  Zola  in  his  most  weighty  words  is 
ponderous.  No  testlietic  masterpiece,  perhaps,  could  have  a 
g^ealogy  for  its  refnun.  But  like  Plato,  Buskin,  Tolstoi,  the 
arUst  Zola  has  won  our  car.  What  he  takes  to  be  his  earnest 
and  sincere  message  we  may  well  listen  to. 
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ta  Terre  and  Qerminal  were  trne.  For  the  France  tiiat  has 
survived  the  Downfall  tbe  problem  of  repopnlation  is  one  of 
life  and  death.  In  industrial  centres  the  positive  checks  of 
Malthas,  and  notably  "  misery ,"  in  mral  districts  and  in 
"  Sooioty  "  vicious  preventive  checks,  seem  to  Zola  to  have 
wrought  such  havoc  that  not  a  Halthusian  policy,  bat  a  neo- 
Colbertism  needs  to  be  preached.  "Be  fruitful,"  then,  "and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,"  is  Zola's  first  gospel 

If  FScondti4  stood  by  itself  it  would  probably  be  summed 
up  by  the  orthodox  economist  in  the  formula  that,  under  the 
special  conditions  of  France  after  the  war,  a  policy  based  on  the 
principles  of  Malthns  is  inapplicable,  and  a  view  having  more 
aflinity  to  certain  statements  by  Adam  Smith  is  the  saving 
half-truth  of  the  times.  The  children  bom  during  the  war, 
those  who  came  through  it  with  diminished  vitality,  all  those 
who  suffered  after  it  from  the  loss  of  breadwinners  need  no 
dissuading  from  pressure  by  undue  increase  upon  the  limits  of 
subsistence.  They  wilt  only  press  upon  subsistence  because 
lessened  vitality  means  at  least  proportionately  lessened  effi- 
ciency which  will  reflect  itself  in  product.  They  can  get  tittle 
barm  from  tiie  old-wortd  maxims  of  the  descendants  of  "a 
Syrian  ready  to  perish." 

Ficondite,  however,  does  not  stand  by  itself.  It  is  coupled 
with  the  gospel  of  wortc  The  stability  of  the  home  requires 
that  it  be  earned.  The  positive  checks  of  Malthns  will  still 
operate  against  lee  Moineavd.  It  is  only  Matthew's  inherited, 
or  at  the  least  transferred,  efficiency  that  enables  the  standard 
of  living  to  be  preserved  along  with  the  patriarchal  "  tendency  " 
to  increase  up  to  the  limits  of  subsistence.  We  must  take 
also  into  account  Zola's  second  gospel.  FSconditS  and  Travail 
are  synoptic  goepets  in  Zola's  new  testament.  They  see  eye 
to  eye. 

Taking  a  wider  view,  FicondUe,  even  if  it  stood  by  itself, 
would  refuse  to  be  measured  by  the  suggested  formula.  It  ia 
a  message  of  warning  to  any  overcivilized  State.  That  a 
tendency  of  population  to  press  on  subsisteooe  is  a  reality  does 
not  admit  of  doubt.    That  preventive  checks,  however,  even 
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though  not  vicious  io  the  common  aceeptatton  of  the  word,  may 
80  far  sin  against  the  teaching  of  phyuolt^y  as  to  weaken  the 
race  is  equally  net  to  be  doubted.  For  instance,  it  is  possible 
tiiat  marriage  should  be  deferred  to  so  late  in  a  ditss  or  a  com- 
munity that  the  physiqae  of  the  children  bom  might  be  more 
unfavourable  for  the  stru^le  of  life  than  any  increase  in  the 
comfort  and  educational  advantages  amid  which  they  were 
reared  conld  possibly  compensate.  The  antagonizing  of  the 
tendency,  the  weighting  of  the  spring,  must  not  be  such  as  to 
injure  or  destroy.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  real  teaching  of 
Malthns,  no  less  than  of  population  statistics  in  France  and  in 
America,  of  President  Boosevelt  and  of  Emile  Zola.  Even  with 
no  gospel  of  efficiency  this  might  be  a  message  worthy  the 
bringing,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  Western  civilization;  if, 
indeed,  the  writing  is  not  already  upon  tiie  wall  Nature  is 
very  subtle  in  remedying  the  mistakes  of  man,  bat  one  mistake 
she  never  forgives  him,  that  of  mistrnstdng  her. 

There  remains  the  gospel  of  efficiency.  And  here  Zola,  the 
aforetime  critic  of  Philistine  institutions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  materi^ist  interpretation  of  history,  indulges  in  what 
Hr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  called  "inductive  prophecy."  He  describes 
what  is  undoubtedly  an  Utopia,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
so  far  nowhere  realized.  If  raillery  be  the  test  of  truth,  it  is 
here  perhaps  that  he  will  most  need  to  stand  tiie  fire  of  a 
contemptuooB  criticism.  Friiitf  olness  would  be  laughable  enough, 
if  in  truth  we  were  not  all  of  ns  a  little  frightened.  We  can 
still  laugh  at  collectivism,  especially  on  the  lines  of  Fourier. 

Numbers  cannot  of  themselves  save  a  race;  though  they 
perhaps  tend  to  do  so,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  survival  But, 
says  Zola,  numbers  with  efficiency  can  tmd  will  The  alternative, 
as  he  puts  it,  is  not  between  numbers  with  a  low  standard  of 
livelihood,  and  therefore  of  efficiency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
few  with  a  high  standard  of  living  and  high  efficiency  on  the 
other;  but  between  numbers  with  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
effidency  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who, 
whatever  their  standard — and  some  types  of  high  standard  of 
living  do  not  involve  proportionately  high  efficiency — are  a&aid 
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of  numbers.  Tbia  is  Zola'a  cliief  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
economio  problems.    If  it  be  true,  truly  it  is  a  revelation. 

We  have  been  so  bemused  with  problem-plays  and  novels 
baaed  on  tbe  inevitable  workings  of  ill-heredities  that  we  have 
well-nigh  fo^j^tten,  as  the  Zola  of  tbe  Itougon-Uacquart  series 
appears  to  have  foi^tten,  that  our  congenital  equipment  where 
sound  and  wholesome  likewise  comes  to  us  by  inheritance. 
Zoht  now  teaches  that  natural  home-life,  based  Mpcai  a  truer 
observance  of  phyuol<^cal  laws,  will  direct  itself  to  education 
on  tbe  lines  of  what  a  recent  writer  has  called  "projected 
effidency,"  and  will  tend  to  produce,  in  the  next  generation,  both 
force  and  balance  of  character ;  enough.  Indeed,  to  supply  the 
community  with  all  the  entrepreneur-ability  that  it  needs. 
First,  in  ^[riculture,  in  conformity  with  the  kernel  of  truth  to 
bo  found  in  the  physiocratic  ideal  of  French  practical  economics ; 
then  in  the  mining  and  machine  industries,  both  those  produinng 
the  machinery  and  those  employing  it ;  finally,  in  all  together, 
with  reciprocal  action.  The  apparent  inversion  of  order  in 
Travail  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  reflection  that  Ficondit4  comes 
first. 

It  does  not  precisely  appear  bow  much  of  the  characteristic 
quality  of  tbe  second  generation  is  to  be  attributed  to  heredity 
in  the  strict  sense,  how  much  to  educational  and  other 
surroundings ;  how  much  in  education  £o  conscious  and  how 
iQQch  to  unconscious  teaching.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a  traditicHi, 
if  not  an  hereditary  transmission,  of  intelligence  and  morale 
here  equally  as  with  the  corrupt  types  of  tbe  rigime  preceding 
the  Downfall.  On  the  whole,  from  tbe  idyllic  intermariTing  of 
descendants  from  different  social  castes  when  labour  has  won 
tbe  day,  and  from  tbe  happy  consequences  which  Zola  describes, 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  now  optimistic  as  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  physical  types  upon  the  cessation  of  in-and-in  breeding — 
notwithstanding  that  io  Y^rit^,  possibly  in  antagonism  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  marriage  between  cousins, 
and  the  earlier  gospels  are  not  guiltless  in  this  matter. 
He  appears  to  hold  tliat  in  general,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  a  sound  physical  type  placed  in  suitable 
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environment  will  exhibit  in  action  traits  indicaUve  of  sound 
intellectoal  dispositions  and  sound  moral  aptitudes,  and  that 
out  of  this  plastic  material  tiiere  will,  by  repeated  action,  be 
shaped  stable  characters  which  will  renew  with  interest  the 
virtues  and  dexterities  of  the  older  generation.  It  is  enoo^, 
of  coarse,  if  this  \s  on  ihe  v^tole  tme.  And  nnleas  Zola  main- 
tuns  the  direct  transmission  of  moral  character,  the  view  is  in 
theory  impregnable ;  while,  if  he  does  so,  he  is  only  technically 
wrong.    The  view  is  Plato's  before  him. 

As  a  result  our  entrepreneurs  of  the  Froment  type  will  tend 
to  be  fertile  in  scientific  ideas,  and  in  their  practical  adaptations 
in  the  form  of  inventions.  If  once  secured  against  all  danger 
of  the  loaded  dice  of  the  capitalist  being  cast  agunst  them,  - 
they  can  hold  their  own  in  competition  against  the  present 
compowte  class  of  hindlords,  capitalists,  entreprenears,  and  pro- 
fessional men.  They  will  spend  less  of  their  snrplas  on  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  in  the  way  of  exclosive  indnlgencca. 
They  will  be  less  unfitted  by  their  indulgences  for  the  nninter- 
mittent  struggle.  They  are  always  alert,  and  a  larger  pro* 
portit  Q  of  their  gains  goes  constantly  to  the  augmentati<Hi  of 
the  sinews  of  their  warfare.  They  can  in  the  end  outbid  their 
rivals  for  material  They  are  not  loth  to  spend  on  new  plant 
what  is  not  taken  from  the  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  imperious 
desires.  They  can  add  to  the  share  of  labour  by  higher  wages 
and  by  profit-sharing,  which  in  France  has  come  to  more  than 
its  own;  they  can  rally  round  them  the  more  intelligent  work- 
men. They  can  subsidize  technical  education,  and  in  the  next 
generation  their  relative  advantage  is  greater  still.  The 
wage-earners  get  increased  comfort  and  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort,  and  so  become  more  efficient.  There  is 
promotion  according  to  efficiency.  And  the  process  perpetuates 
itself  with  interest  heavy  and  compound,  till  the  individualist 
rival  is  driven  &om  Qis  field.  By  capitalistic  methods  they  over- 
whelm capitalism.    By  competition  they  cast  out  competition. 

Zola  perhaps  scarcely  takes  sufficient  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  imperious  nature  of  the  desires  of  the  individualist  captains 
in  industry  gives  strength  to  their  motives  in  the  oompeUtive 
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abnig^e.  Nor  of  the  fact  tbat  the  desires  of  the  leas  thrifty 
workers  &re  often  sach  a  strong  driving-power  as  to  lead  them 
to  oast  the  profit-sharer  with  his  hi^er  efficiency,  but  withal 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  from  many  fields  of  employment. 
That  this  may  be  considered  a  real  danger  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  American  protectionist  policy  is  based  by  one  economist 
upon  this  point  atone.  By  leaving  the  procreative  impulse 
undiminished  in  imperiousness,  Zola  in  part  escapes  the  diffi- 
culty, but  not  entirely.  TSot,  perhaps,  does  he  realize  in  these 
days,  when  efficiency  is  relatively  scarce,  that  machine-industries 
do  not  require  the  many  to  be  efficient  in  his  sense.  Eather  they 
require  a  qoontity  of  "  hands,"  intelligent  and  disciplined  indeed, 
but  without  initiative.  Somewhat  similar  is  Mr.  Wells's  falla- 
cious "  anticipation  "  that  the  engineering  genius  will  find  more 
in  common  in  his  hours  of  ease  with  the  mechanic  than  with 
the  affable  rentier. 

Zola's  scheme  however  is,  in  his  idyll  as  it  stands,  most  clearly 
vulnerable  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  a  felicitous  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances  that  the  capital  which  is  on  the  side  of 
the  old  order  ia  placed  at  the  service  of  the  collectivist  leader. 
Jordan,  the  forced  celibate,  with  his  enormous  scientific  know* 
ledge  acquired  for  knowledge's  sake  and  his  accidental  millions 
at  the  disposal  of  his  organizing  friend,  is  a  fine  creation  of  Zola 
the  ariast,  but  for  Zola  the  reformer  he  ia  a  god  from  the 
machine,  tmd  therefore  to  be  regretted,  Ajid  the  trick  is 
repeated,  The  land  falls  into  Luc  Froment's  hands  by  an  act 
of  restitution  and  renonciation  not  to  be  relied  on  as  the 
mainspring  c^  the  mechanism  by  which  the  -phaJan^hn  is  to 
be  lannched.  We  most  then  suppose  that,  by  the  onion  of 
regenerating  heredity  and  its  normal  concomitant  of  soond 
tnuning,  the  natural  simple  life,  with  its  primary  ctmtrol 
not  of  goods  but  of  appetites,  will  produce  efficiency  and  yet 
more  efficiency.  With  this  resultant  and  growing  relative 
advantage,  it  will  supply  a  greater  and  greater  proportion 
of  the  best  brain  and  muscle  of  the  community.  It  wili 
thus  produce  a  progressively  greater  proportion  of  entrepre* 
nsur  ability  which,  sooner  or  later,  most  have  capital  at  ite 
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mercy.  80  that  we  need  not  scruple  ii,  in  order  to  bring  the 
geneiations-long  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  orders  to 
a  oonspeetoB,  we  have  to  hasten  hy  a  happy  accident  a  result 
inevitable  from  tiie  first.  Capitol  will  be  at  tiie  serriee  of  the 
federation  of  labour  when  it  gets  more  from  it  than  is  open  to 
it  from  other  soorces,  and  not  till  then. 

Or,  in  tlie  alternative  we  must  hold  that  capitalists  will  not 
doae  their  ranks  in  class-sympathy,  that  those  at  least  who  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  labour  will  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
order  from  which  they  came,  or,  with  more  probability,  that 
the  nobler  soula  will  cast  in  their  lot  with  humanity.  This 
seems  to  be  Zola'a  hope.  But  hope  is  not  reality.  There  are 
such  things  as  lost  leaders.  The  capital  on  the  side  of  labour 
will  be  long  the  smaller.  Is  the  heaven  that  backs  the  big 
battalions  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  capitals  ? 

Or,  once  more.  Is  Jordan  the  type  of  the  god  or  son  of  a  god 
who  will  unite  philosophy  and  kingship,  so  that  states  may 
cease  from  their  ills  ?  In  that  case  we  are  speaking  as  in  Plato's 
commonwealth,  and  not  in  face  LutetieB. 

The  assumption  that  the  scientific  developments  of  the  fbture 
are  to  be  at  the  service  of  collectivist  ideals  is  one  common  to 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  which  owes  ite  whole  plausibility 
to  the  idea,  to  Zola's  Travail,  and  to  Mr.  H.  0,  Wells's  AttiitApa^ 
tioTiB,    Is  it  justified  ? 

Zola's  science  at  any  rate  is  not  convincing.  That  by  turning 
your  explosive  to  motor  -  pnrpoees  yoo  divert  it  from  the 
possibility  of  anarchist  misuse  seems  fallacious.  As  to  Jordan's 
discovery  in  Travail,  the  achievements  of  latter-day  science  are 
so  great  that  doubtless  we  need  not  despur  of  harnessing  all 
enei^  in  the  service  of  man,  and  countering  its  dissipation. 
But  the  discoveries  are  still  to  come,  and  will  not  necessarily  be 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Labour  party. 

The  belief  that  redemption  can  only  come,  if  it  come  at  all, 
through  the  triumph  of  physical  science  works  out  into  the 
view  that  the  disciplining  of  labour  will  make  for  cohesion 
even  to  the  lengths  of  a  quasi-military  obedience.  It  is  peiiiaps 
unduly  optuniatic  to  believe  concurrently  in  the  democratization 
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of  such  initiative  as  is  needed  in  the  industrial  army — an 
initiative  of  a  very  high  grade  irhich  must  work  by  the 
sappresuon  of  all  lower  grades  save  that  of  the  "living  machine," 
the  intelligent  white  slave. 

Zola's  home  education  as  found  in  Paris  and  in  Ficondit^ 
widens  oat  into  a  quasi-public  one  in  Travail.  Even  in  those 
things  which  spring  irom  the  recreated  home,  not  to  E^)eak  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  communal  and  preferably  mixed 
education  advocated  with  passion  in  VSriti,  the  home  life  is 
latiier  the  nidna  out  of  which  the  eollectivist  or  co-operaUve 
movemrat  issues  which  is  destined  to  absorb  aU  homes.  Is  the 
hfHue  only  to  foster  types  till  the  general  environment  becomes 
fovourable,  and  then  to  sink  to  a  subordinate  position  as  the 
otxta  to  the  ir6\iv  in  Aristotle  7  Can  a  co-operative  movement 
again,  which  is  voluntaryist  in  its  inception,  but  which  absorbs 
all  else  by  amalgamation  after  competitive  victory,  be  held  to 
be  motived  in  its  old  way  when  it  has  become  "  sodalist "  and 
exercises  virtual  if  not  theoretical  compulsion  ?  Do  yon  not 
need  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  social  motives  sod  the 
social  virtues  ?  Are  there  not  gaps  which  Zola's  unfinished 
task  leaves  yet  to  fill  ?  How  far  would  the  fourth  gospel,  which 
the  master's  hand  will  never  now  give  us,  have  put  spiritual 
valnes  behind  the  economics  of  Fieondiii  and  Travailt  The 
interest  of  VeAU  is  too  Dreyjuaard  to  serve  the  purpose. 

finally,  is  Zols*8  economic  gospel,  in  substance  as  in  form, 
still  ficti<m  i 

Hebbebt  W.  Blukt. 
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THE  MORAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPENSATION 
IN  TEMPERAKOE  REFORM. 

niHE  following  article  is  baaed  od  a  report  presented  to  the 
■'-  Cambridge  Uniremty  Branch  of  tha  Chriatiaa  Social 
Union  in  October  last,  by  a  eommittee  of  three  members,  of 
whom  the  author  was  one.  Much  of  it,  therefore,  is  really  the 
work  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee ;  though,  at  tlie 
same  time,  unco  the  author's  views  differ  from  theirs  on  some 
important  points,  the  full  responsibitity  for  its  statements  must 
rest  with  him. 

The  moral  problem  of  compensation  in  temperance  reform  is 
one  of  the  application  in  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
ptinciplea  of  justice.  The  State,  we  are  assuming  proposes  to 
withdraw  from  many  or  all  of  its  present  holders  a  certain 
trading  right  of  the  character  of  a  monopoly,  which  was  granted 
and  is  held  under  certain  l^al  and  moral  conditions.  What 
just  claim  for  ccunpeosation  exists  ?  That  is,  in  general  terms, 
How  can  the  action  of  the  State  in  withdrawing  these  monopolies 
be  made  a  just  one  to  all  concerned  !  The  answer  clearly  depends 
on  the  expected  results  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  monopolies  to 
those  immediately  ccmcemed  and  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
on  the  conditions,  I^al  tmd  moral,  under  which  the  monopolies 
are  held. 

Before,  however,  considering  these  problems  in  detail,  we  may 
examine  the  validity  of  some  ailments  against  compensation 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  the  more  central  questions. 

(a.)  The  harm  caused  by  drink.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
the  fact  that  the  nation  has  suffered  greatly  tiirough  oloohoUc 
drink  affords  a  reason  for  the  refusal  of  compensation  to  those 
engaged  in  the  traffic. 
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"  When  (lie  drink  b^ffio  is  prohibited,  it  will  be  oq  the  gronod  thftt 
it  has  been  injurious  to  the  beat  interests  of  the  commnnitf,  ftnd  if  any 
compeiuation  be  due,  it  must  be  to  the  public  vhich  has  suffered,  and 
not  to  the  publicans  who  have  infficted  the  wrong." ' 

Bat  Buch  an  argument  seems  radically  imsoond,  confusing  two 
very  different  matters — viz.  the  evil  which  may  be  said  to  come 
tbroogh  the  publicans  as  the  sellers  of  drink,  and  the  evil  for 
which  they  are  morally  responsible.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  to  regard  the  sale  of  alcohol  as 
ODiversally  wrong ;  and  the  publicans  or  the  brewers  in  many 
cases  cannot  be  fiurly  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  harm  caused 
by  the  drink  they  supply.  The  evils  of  drink  form  in  themselves 
a  reason  for  the  reform  of  the  liquor  traffic,  not  for  the  refusal 
of  compensation  to  those  engaged  in  the  traffic 

{b.)  Direct  and  indirect  violation  of  the  lav  ou  the  part  of 
members  of  the  trade.  It  would  be  unjust,  I  have  said,  to 
refuse  compensation  to  members  of  the  trade  ou  the  ground 
merely  of  the  evils  of  drink.  There  must  be  responsibility  if 
punishment  is  to  be  inUoted.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for 
some,  if  not  a  considerable  portion,  of  the  harm  caused  through 
drink,  brewers  and  publicans  should  be  held  responsible.  Wilful 
evauou  of  the  spirit,  and  even  of  the  letter  of  the  law  i^  it  may 
be  feared,  all  too  common.  But  here  the  difficalty  arises  that 
such  wnmg-doing  is  individual  only,  not  universal  If  in  a 
large  scheme  of  compensation  each  case  could  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits,  compensation  should  certainly  be  largely  reduced 
where  misconduct  could  be  proved.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  how- 
ever, how  far  this  would  be  practicable ;  and  if  it  proved  not  to 
be  so,  little  oonld  be  done,  since  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  make 
a  general  reduction  of  compensation  on  account  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  individuals.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  again,  that 
many  members  of  the  trade  are  guilty  of  deliberately  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  welfare  of  the  nation  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  trade.  It  will  be  felt  that  those  who  adopt  the  motto, 
"  Our  trade  our  politics,"  deserve  little  generosity.  But  here, 
again,  it  is  probable  tht^  the  minority  of  the  memben  of  the 
'  TIm  Scottish  Temperanee  Lnigiie. 
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trade  woald  in  all  good  faith  deny  the  validity  of  auch  charges 
and  it  would  not  seem  just  to  moke  them  tiie  ground  of  a 
general  reduction  of  c<mipenaation. 

(c.)  The  "unearned  increment"  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  a  licence  for  which  a  very  small  sum  is  paid  to 
the  State  is  worth  hundreds,  and  often  thousands  of  poonda,  to 
its  header.  Is  it  fair,  it  is  argued,  that  the  State  which  has  given 
this  munificent  gift  should  have  to  buy  it  back  again  7  Two 
caaea  must  here  be  distinguished,  that  of  the  licence-holders  who 
have  themselves  received  the  gift,  and  that  of  those  who  have, 
80  to  speak,  hought  it  from  a  past  reeipieot.  In  the  first  cas^ 
it  would  not  be  onjust  to  refuse  compensation,  or  to  give  but 
veiy  small  compensation,  having  regard  to  conditions  of  tenure 
of  the  gift.  This  case,  however,  very  rarely  holds;  the  vast 
majcNrity  of  the  present  licence-holders  have  bought  their 
licences  in  the  open  market,  and  have  paid  their  hundreds  or 
tiioosands  of  pounds  for  them.  In  this  latter  case,  therefore,  the 
bet  of  the  "unearned  increment"  does  not  seem  to  afford  in 
itself  any  argument  against  the  giving  of  compensation. 

Turning  now  to  the  central  question,  it  should  be  noted  first 
that  the  rights  of  monopoly  with  which  we  are  dealing  have  a 
peculiar  character  of  their  own.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
— fq>art  from  the  exceptional  cases  of  the  ante-'fid  beer-houses, 
and  off-licences — there  is  no  legal  right  to  the  renewal  of  a 
licence.  The  magistrates  act  at  their  discretion  in  granting  or 
refusing  the  renewal,  as  in  allowing  or  refusing  the  original 
grant.  The  limitations  of  this  discretion  will  be  discussed  here' 
after;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  question  of  com- 
pensation must  be  dealt  with  as  a  question  of  the  compensation 
of  certain  expectancies,  not  of  any  rights  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Now  compensation  for  the  loss  of  expectancies  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  or  a  class  of  individuals,  may,  it  seems, 
be  given  on  two  grounds,  which  may  be  distinguished  roughly 
as  the  economical  and  the  moraL  The  economic  ground  for 
compensation — which  has,  of  conree,  a  moral  baus — is  "that 
stalnlity  and  security  c^  property  ia  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  human  a&irs,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  main  marks 
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of  a  eiTilized  state ; " '  and  therefore  the  importance  of  oom- 
pensatmg  depends  largely  on  the  amoont  of  the  interference 
and  the  strength  of  the  expectations  disappointed. 

In  the  present  case,  it  is  dear  tiiat  the  economic  grounds  tell 
strongly  for  considerable,  if  not  fall,  compensation.  Large  and 
varied  interests  are  involved  in  the  liqnor  traffic,  and  expectation 
of  the  yearly  renewal  of  licences  has  been,  and  is  still,  for  the 
most  part,  so  strong  that  the  renewal  is  looked  on  OS  a  practical 
certainty.  Ur.  Sanger  has  worked  out  this  argument  so  fully 
in  his  book,  and  the  nuun  iacts  on  which  it  rests  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  it  in  further  detail 

But  this  prindple,  if  taken  by  itself,  is  clearly  insufficient,  for 
expectations  which  are  in  practice  strong  and  secure  may  yet 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  he  felt  absurd  and  wroug 
to  compensate  for  loss  due  to  their  disappointment.  A  classical 
instance  of  such  absurd  and  wrong  compensation  is  that  of  the 
compensation  given  on  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of  eom- 
miseions  in  the  army,  when  officers  were  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  a  customary  over-regnlation  price,  though  the  paying 
or  receiving  of  any  price  for  a  commission,  except  the  r^^nlation 
one,  was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties.  It  is  obvious  in  this 
cose  that,  though  the  expectation  of  the  conUnuance  of  the 
custom  of  paying  the  over*r^^lation  prices  might  be  perfectiy 
valid  on  economic  grounds,  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  any 
moral  chum  to  compensation  on  this  scale,  simply  because  it 
was  the  continuance  of  an  illegal  and  even  criminal  custom  that 
was  expected.  Similarly,  in  the  general  case  of  compensation 
for  the  withdrawal  of  rights  whose  continuance  was  expected, 
the  emdiUons  of  the  tenure  of  the  rights  which  were  agreed  on 
by  the  two  parties  concerned  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
moral  question  of  what  compensation  may  be  justly  claimed, 
and  miqr  even  destroy  any  moral  claim  for  compensation,  although 
the  circumstances  may  be  such  that  the  expectation  of  eon- 
tinuanoe  is  perfectly  valid  on  economic  grounds.  The  validity 
of  an  expectation  in  economics  is,  in  fact,  a  different  matter 
from  its  validity  for  the  purpose  of  compensation. 

'  Sftnger,  C^n^tntation  tn  Tenptranct  B^farm,  p.  20. 
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The  second  ground  for  compensation,  therefore,  considers  tiie 
condition  of  the  expectation,  and  may  be  called  eapecnally  a 
moral  ground  for  compensation  as  involving  the  problem  of  the 
rights  and  duties  in  reference  to  on  agreement  of  each  of  the 
two  parties  to  that  agreement.  In  the  present  case,  we  must 
consider  how  the  expectation  of  the  renewal  of  licences  has 
arisen  and  is  sustained,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  licensee  and  the  State. 

L  The  legal  aspect  of  the  agreement.  The  legal  position  of 
licensees,  after  having  been,  as  it  seems,  misonderstood  for  many 
years,  was  clearly  laid  down  in  a  series  of  well-known  cases.  The 
resnlt  was  to  make  it  certain  that,  by  the  law,  the  magistrates 
had,  and  had  always  had,  fall  discretion  in  the  case  of  renewal, 
as  in  the  case  of  new  grants,  only  limited  in  the  sense  that  the 
discretitm  must  be  used  judicially  as  opposed  to  capriciously, 
and  that  the  magistrates  "  must  have  a  judicial  regard  to  any 
particuhir  case,  and  must  not  lay  down  a  rule  for  themselves 
beforehand."  ^  From  the  legal  point  of  view,  then,  an  essential 
part  of  the  agreement  between  the  licensee  and  the  State  is  that, 
relatively  to  the  former,  the  magistrate's  acti<m  in  renewing  or 
not  renewing  may  be  absolutely  incalculable,  and,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  arbitrary.  The  importance  of  these  l^al  facta  is 
obvious,  and  need  not  be  further  insisted  upon.  One  point, 
however,  should  be  noted  here  to  complete  the  argument,  viz. 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  minimize  the  force  of 
these  provisions  of  the  law  by  claiming  that  they  are  a  dead 
letter.  The  counsel  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association 
publicly  admitted,  in  1883,  that  the  facts  were  so;  and  some 
benches  of  licensing  magiatrates  have,  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
begun  to  take  definite  action  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
nomber  of  licences,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  use  fully  their 
discretionary  powers  when  the  reduction  could  not  be  arranged 
by  agreement  with  the  brewers, 

IL  But  tite  case  cannot  be  entirely  decided  by  an  appeal  to 

the  letter  of  the  law.     There  are  four  points  which  may  be 

raised,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  agreement  between  the 

'  The  L(»d  Chuicellor,  in  Boulter  r.  Jxutien  nf  Knt. 
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lic^ice-holders  and  the  State  is  not  auch  as  to  preclude  them 
&om  justly  dainuDg  compensation,  especially  when  it  ia  proposed 
to  take  away  a  very  large  number  of  licences. 

(a.)  There  are  some  points  in  the  legal  procedure  in  the 
granting  and  renewing  of  licencea  which  may  fairly  he  held  to 
show  that  the  legislature  regards  renewal  of  a  licence  as  the 
normal  course  of  events,  and  that  therefore  when  licencea  are 
taken  away  abnormalty,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  there  is  a 
moral,  if  not  a  legal,  claim  for  compensation.  Confirmation  is 
required  for  new  grants,  but  not  for  renewals.  The  apphcant 
for  renewal  need  not  attend  unless  required  by  the  justices; 
notice  must  be  given  to  him  of  any  objection  to  renewal ; 
evidence  in  respect  of  a  renewal  is  to  be  on  oath ;  and,  finally,  he 
has  in  case  of  refusal  the  right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions. 
Difiwent  judges,  however,  have  held  various  views  on  the 
bearing  of  tiiese  roles  on  the  question  of  any  sort  of  right  to 
renewal  Lord  Bramwell  said,  in  Skarpe  v.  Wakefield,  that 
"  where  the  appeal  is  agtunst  a  refusal  to  renew  a  licence,  the 
respondents  begin ;  the  burthen  of  proof  is  on  them :  they  have 
to  make  out  that  the  appellant  ought  not  to  have  a  licence- 
practically,  that  his  licence  should  be  taken  from  him ; "  and, 
further,  that  he  thought "  that  the  legislature  contemplated  that 
ordinarily  licences  would  be  renewed,  and  have  most  strongly 
shown  that"  On  the  other  hand,  when  Ska/rpe  v.  Wakefield 
was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  declared 
that  "  not  renewing  ia  not  taking  away,  it  is  not  giving."  The 
legislature,  we  may  assume,  was  primarily  contemplating  the 
action  of  the  magistrates  towards  individual  licence-holders ;  in 
such  cases  it  would  seem  that  there  was  certainly  no  legal  claim, 
and  littie  if  any  moral  claim  for  compensation,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  such  as  even  that  proposed  by 
the  Minority  Report,  might  be  fairly  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
swne  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  form  of  Local  Option 
or  MnnidpalizatioQ  is  being  considered,  there  seems  considerable 
strength  in  the  argument  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  have 
been  such  as  to  lead  licence-holders  to  expect  that  there  would 
be  no  Boeh  great  interference  with  the  rights  of  custom. 
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(6.)  It  may  be  said  with  considerable  truth  that,  till  recent 
years,  the  nniversal  action  of  licensing  justices  vaa  Bach  as  to 
imply  that  the  licensee  had  an  actual  right  to  renewal,  and  that 
even  lately  the  justices  have  very  rarely  osed  their  powers. 
Now,  of  course,  the  aitoatiou  is  rapidly  changing,  and  the 
examples  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Famham,  and  other  benches  of 
magistrates  make  it  clear  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  Local 
Opticm  or  Municipalization  that  the  licensees  could  argue  that 
the  general  refusal  of  renewal  of  licences  contemplated  was 
unheard  of  and  in  any  way  against  the  bond.  The  practices  of 
granting  provisional  licences  on  the  condition  of  special  structure 
and  arrangements  in  the  houses  to  be  built  or  altered,  and  of 
granting  new  hcences  on  the  surrender  of  old  ones,  seem  also  to 
give  an  argument  for  compensation.  For  both  these  practices 
seem  to  imply  the  expectation,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  justices, 
that  the  new  licences  will  be  comparatively  permanent,  and 
hence  seem  to  give  some  moral  jostlBcation  to  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation when  such  licences  are  taken  away.' 

(c)  It  ia  argued  sometimes  that,  in  levying  the  death  duties 
on  the  fall  market  value  of  licences,  the  State  gives,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  its  sanction  to  the  idea  of  their  general  per- 
manence. Bat  this  argument  seems  hardly  valid.  The  State 
levies  the  death  duties  on  ^  that  has  value,  without  any  inqoiiy 
as  to  whether  such  value  is  either  economically  or  in  any  way 
morally  speculative.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  when  licensed 
property  is  compulsorily  taken  for  public  improvements,  the 
licensee  receives  the  foil  market  value  of  his  licence,  goodwill, 
and  purchaaea  gives  no  valid  aigument  for  compensation  on 
licences  being  taken  away  by  the  legislature  which  gave  them. 

III.  Another  a^^ument  for  the  moral  justice  of  eompenaation 
arises  when,  not  the  licence-holders  themselves,  but  that  large 
body  of  the  public  which  is  indirectly  interested  in  licences  is 
brought  into  consideration.  The  shareholders  of  breweries  are 
very  numerous,  and  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community ; 
and  hence,  these  brewery  companies  being  the  owners  or  mort- 
gagees of  a  large  proportion  of  the  licensed  houses  of  the  kingdom. 
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a  large  number  of  persooB,  many  of  wbom  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  realize  the  precise  nature  of  the  agreement  between 
the  licensee  and  the  State,  woald  Botfer  undeserved  pecuniary 
loss  if  licences  were  taken  away  in  a  wholesale  manner  without 
compensation.  This  argument,  of  course,  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  shareholders.  The  ideal,  doubt- 
less, is  that  they  should  make  themselves  fully  aware,  not  only 
of  the  moral  character,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  of  their 
investments,  but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  actual  facts  and 
even  details  of  the  business  by  which  they  gain  their  money. 
But  though  the  former  part  of  this  ideal  ig  perfectly  practicable, 
it  may  be  quenttoned  how  far  the  latter  part  is  so,  and,  in  the 
present  case,  how  far  shareholders  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  know  the  precise  conditions  on  which  licences  are  held.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  great  reason,  that  to  give 
compensation  because  of  the  losses  of  these  shareholders  would 
be  to  encourage  unnecessarily,  and  even  wrongfully,  the  all  too 
prevalent  weakness  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  shareholders  for  their  investments.  The  question  is  a  some- 
what dif&cult  one,  but  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  losses  of  these  shareholders  have  a  greater  claim  for 
compensation  than  those  of  the  direct  licensees,  and  that  there- 
fore the  argument  for  increasing  compensation  on  their  account 
is,  on  the  whole,  valid. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  precedents.  Various  pre- 
cedents are  brought  forward  both  for  and  against  compensation, 
drawn  from  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  other  cases 
of  encroachment  on  rights  or  expectancies,  from  the  action  of 
other  Qovemments  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  question,  and 
from  the  past  action  of  the  British  Government  in  certain 
instances  of  suppressing  licences.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
find  any  that  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  case  under  con- 
sideration to  give  any  real  help.  Those  drawn  from  the  past 
action  of  the  Government  in  suppressing  licences  at  various 
times  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  at  any  rate 
more  analogous  than  the  rest.  In  1869  the  rating  qualification 
for  beer-houses  was  raised,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  number 
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of  those  licences  were  extingnialied.  Bat  there  had  probably 
been  little  or  no  monopoly  valae  attaching  to  them,  as  the 
joBticflfl  had  previously  only  had  control  over  the  full-licensed 
bonses,  there  being,  in  the  words  of  the  Minority  Report,  "  free 
trade  ia  beer,"  A  similar  Act  was  passed  for  Ireland  in  1877, 
dealing  with  the  beer-retailers'  and  wholesale  beer-dealers' 
licences,  bat  again  the  magistratea  had  had  bat  little  control 
over  them.  Lastly,  the  Acta  of  1880  and  1882  extinguished 
mwiy  "off"  licences  by  giving  the  justices  the  same  power  of 
refusing  their  grant  as  they  had  for  "  on  "  licences.  But  again, 
the  monopoly  value  can  have  been  bat  small,  since  previously 
the  grant  of  "  off"  licences  could  only  be  refused  on  the  well* 
known  four  grounds.  Even  these  precedents,  therefore,  of 
extinction  of  licences  without  compensation,  will  be  seen  to 
have  but  little  value  when  compared  with  the  present  case. 

The  methodical  arrangement  of  the  chief  arguments  for  and 
against  compensation  which  has  been  attempted  above  seems 
tobiing  out  some  important  points  which- are  often  neglected. 
The  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem,  if  the  present  writer 
is  not  mistaken,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  tiiere  are  two  very 
distinct  lines  of  argomeat  in  the  matter,  which  have  been  called 
above  the  economic  and  the  moral  respectively,  though  these 
names  are  not  perhaps  the  best  that  might  have  been  osed. 
They  might  perhaps  have  been  called  the  "  social "  and  the  "  in- 
dividual "  lines  of  argument ;  for  the  first  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  community  suffers  when  any  of  its  members  suffer,  and 
therefore  urges  that  for  the  sake  of  the  community  the  individual 
should  be  protected ;  while  the  second  considers  rather  the 
application  to  the  individuals  concerned  of  the  universal  laws 
of  moral  josUca  The  first  puts  the  question  in  the  form — Is  it 
expedient  or  right,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  com- 
pensation should  be  given  ?  The  second  asks  the  more  purely 
ethical  question — Is  it  just  that  the  individuals  concerned  should 
receive  compensation  7  When  taken  by  themselves,  neither  of 
these  two  lines  of  argument  raises  any  great  difficulties ;  but  in 
the  endeavour  to  combine  the  two,  there  arises  the  problem  of 
the  relations  between  social  and  individual  ethics,  or,  as  it  may 
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be  put,  of  the  relations  between  ethics  and  economics — that 
ftmd&mental  problem  of  all  social  work.  But  the  attempt  to 
eombiae  these  two  lines  of  argument  must  be  made  if  the 
problem  of  compensation  is  to  receive  any  satisfactory  solution. 
It  has  been  the  intention  of  this  article  rather  to  indicate  the 
methods  by  which  the  problem  of  compensation  may  be  attacked 
than  to  offer  a  solution  of  it,  or  even  a  discussion  of  the  practical 
question — How  much  compensation  should  be  given? — a  task 
which  the  present  writer  feels  to  be  beyond  his  powers.  Bnt  a 
confession  of  the  results  to  which  he  has  found  himself  led  may 
perhaps  be  of  use  aa  illustrating  the  application  of  the  arguments 
dealt  with  above. 

The  first  point  that  appears  is  that  we  cannot  give  any  direct 
and  general  answer  to  the  question  of  the  justice  of  compensation 
in  view  of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licences.  The  answer, 
in  &ct,  varies  with  the  extent  of  the  reduction  ccmtemplated. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  such  local  reductions  as  have  lately  been 
carried  out  by  some  magistrates,  no  claim  for  compensation 
seems  valid,  for  the  magistrates  are  simply  exercising  their  well- 
known  legal  rights,  while  there  is  no  such  disturbance  of  trade 
as  would  give  any  force  to  the  economic  ailment.  In  the  case 
of  a  general  reduction,  say  to  such  an  extent  as  that  proposed 
by  the  Minority  Report,  the  argument  for  compensation  seems 
stronger  on  all  grounds,  for  there  would  clearly  be  considerable 
disturbance  of  trade  if  no  compensation  were  ^ven,  and  the 
argument  that  the  State  had  led  licence-holders  to  expect  that 
there  would  not  be  any  such  general  refusal  of  licences  is  at 
least  not  nnreaaonahle.  For  such  a  reduction,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  such  compensation  as  that  proposed  by  the  Minority 
Report,  amounting  perhaps  to  one-third  of  the  amount  of  loss, 
would  be  necessary  and  suf&cient.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  com- 
pensaUon  under  a  Municipalization  scheme,  and  still  more  under 
a  scheme  of  Local  Option  that  allowed  prohibition,  the  arguments 
for  fairly  full  compensation,  such  as  that,  e.g.,  which  would  be 
given  by  a  time  notice  of  thirty  years,  or  an  immediate  payment 
of  three-quarters  of  the  loss,  seem  very  strong. 
As  to  the  sources  of  compensation,  if  money  compensation  ia 
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being  given,  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impoasible,  to  lay  down 
any  general  mlea.  For,  as  Mr.  Sanger  points  out,*  it  seems 
probable  tbat  whatever  tax  is  pnt  on  the  owners  of  licensed 
property  will,  in  the  long  mn,  be  moatiy  borne  by  the  consumer, 
80  that  there  is  really  not  much  differeiice  between  taxing  the 
trade  and  taxing  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  dear 
that  in  any  scheme  under  which  some  licences  woold  be  lefl, 
tbe  increased  valae  of  these  licences  should,  if  possible,  be  used 
for  the  compensation  of  the  owners  of  those  taken  away.  The 
question,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  one  rather  for  the  professional 
economist  than  for  the  amateur  moralist,  and  also  one  entirely 
subsidiary  to  the  main  cme  of  how  much  eompensation  should 
in  justice  be  given. 

F.  J.  Wesixbn. 

■  op. «(.,  p.  118f. 
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"  riIHE  CoDgreeB  regreta  thiit  no  progreBB  has  yet  beea  made  in  tbo 
-*■  direction  of  legislation  for  the  '  Prevention  of  Corruption  in 
Trade,'  and  especially  rfigrets  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not  re- 
introdnced  his  bill  in  the  present  aession  of  Parliament" 
So  ran  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Exeter  Co-operative  Con- 
gress last  May ;  and,  in  view  of  the  discussion  which  then  took 
place,  Mr.  F.  Maddison  reported  that  "  the  Congress  did  ite  duty, 
and  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  commercial  integrity." '  But 
behind  that  decision  lies  much  that  is  now  public  property,  and 
which  certainly  calls  loudly  for  stringent  meaaures  of  reform. 
If  co-operation  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  great  moral  force,  its  own 
standard  of  morality  must  be  above  suspicion.  This  the  Co- 
operative Union  fully  recognizes.  In  its  endeavoars  to  secure 
purity  and  integrity  in  all  transactions  on  the  part  of  co- 
operators,  the  committee  has  had  a  difficult  task  to  face.  But 
the  fact  that  it  has  undertaken  this  duty  redounds  greatiy  to 
its  credit,  and — painful  as  some  of  the  disclosures  are — will 
certainly  make  for  righteousness  throughout  the  whole  co- 
operative world. 

The  subject  is  not  new.  At  Liverpool,  in  1899,  the  motion 
in  support  of  the  late  Lord  Russell's  bill,  making  it  a  penal 
offence  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  a  bribe,  found  ready  and 
unanimous  support;  bat  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  that  occasion 
no  suggestion  was  made  of  anything  of  the  kind  as  especially 
affecting  the  co-operative  movem«it.  The  matter  was  intro- 
duced with  regard  to  commercialism  generally,  and  there  was 
no  hint  that  co-operation  as  such  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
corrupt.  It  is  true  that  before  this  rumours  of  doubtful  trans- 
actions had  been  heard  from  time  to  time,  but  these  whispers 
'  EeonoTMc  Review,  Julj,  1902,  p.  337. 
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were  generally  discredited,  and  it  waa  rather  in  the  hope  of 
repndiating  snch  slanders  that  the  resolution  came  to  be  sab- 
mitted.  The  enthnsiasm  with  which  the  motion  was  carried 
waa  a  fair  indication  of  the  resolve  that,  so  far  as  those  present 
were  concerned,  integrity  and  righteous  dealing  should  be 
assared. 

The  Co-operative  Congress,  it  wilt  be  remembered,  is  the 
annual  gathering  of  representatives  from  all  the  societies  sab- 
scribing  to  the  Co-operative  Union.  According  to  the  Eegistrar's 
Returns,  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  1648  societies  enrolled. 
Of  these,  1135  belong  to  the  Union,  and  513  are  outside  its 
pale.  The  total  membership  is  1,919,555 ;  those  within  the 
Union  nombering  1,724,961,  while  those  outside  only  amount 
to  194,594,  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  societies  enrolled  are  oat«de  the  Union, 
these  include  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  members.  The 
attendance  at  Congress  may  be  set  down  at  something  over 
1100,  or  about  as  many  delegates  as  there  are  societies  in  the 
Union.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  these  societies  are 
actually  represented.  The  right  of  representation  is  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  and  the  numerical 
strength  of  each  society,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  large 
Bocietiea  to  send  a  dozen  or  even  twenty  delegates,  whilst  parties 
of  three,  four,  or  six  are  very  frequently  to  be  encountered. 
F^m  this  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  societies  never 
put  in  an  appearance  at  alL  These  are  for  the  most  part  the 
smaller  sodeties,  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting.  But 
the  Congress  is  regularly  attended  by  the  more  zealous  co- 
operators — ^men  of  conviction,  principle,  and  integrity,  who 
represent  the  best  side  of  the  movement — and  when  the  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Congress  permeates  the  entire  system, 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  faced  to-day  will  tend 
to  disappear. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  far  too  many 
societies  which  adopt  the  methods  of  co-operation,  so  far  as 
trading  goes,  are  unable  to  appreciate  its  higher  principles,  and 
tend  to  ignore  its  moral  obligations;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only 
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natural  that  Gxe  outside  world  ehonld  fail  to  distinguish  between 
society  and  societj,  and,  if  one  be  found  wanting,  should  iodis- 
criminately  pass  ju<%ment  upon  the  syotein  as  a  whole.  But  in 
strict  justice  each  society  is  answerable  for  its  own  concerns, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  touches  the  honour  of  one  touches  the  honour  of  all,  and 
is  felt  by  those  most  keenly  interested  as  a  reproach  upon  the 
whole  movement,  which  must  at  all  costs  be  removed.  That 
this  is  the  spirit  which  governs  the  Co-operative  Union,  the 
following  note  from  the  Report  of  the  Central  Board  for  1900 
clearly  shows : — 

"  The  Liverpool  Congreas  passed  a  resolution  strongly  sapporting 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  Honse  of  Lords  b^  the  Lord  Chief  Jostioe, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  corrnption  in 
commercial  and  business  transBotionH.  Since  then  there  have  appeared 
in  the  public  press  some  grave  charge*  against  officials  and  employees 
of  (Cooperative  societies,  and  these  statements  have  been  made  as 
much  of  as  possible  hj  our  enemies  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
co-operative  movement  was  cormpt  in  its  business  relatione.  The 
chargOT  were  made  dnrlng  the  examination  of  a  commercial  traveller 
in  the  fiaakrnptoy  Court  at  Newcastle-on-Tjne.  He  gave  as  one  of 
the  causM  of  his  bankruptcy  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  bribes 
to  cooperative  burers  and  committeemen  in  order  to  get  them  to 
purchase  his  goods.  Such  serious  charges  as  these  could  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged  unless  the  movement  was  prepared  to 
accept  them  as  true,  and  thus  lose  all  sense  of  honour.  Rumours  of 
this  kind  have  onljr  been  too  common  in  the  past,  but  the  misfortune 
has  been  that  it  is  invariably  impaaaible  to  obtain  reliable  information 
on  which  to  proceed,  either  against  the  slanderers  or  aguast  the 
guilty  persons, 

"  In  this  case,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  something  tangible  to 
go  upon,  as  the  registrar  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  allowed  the  books 
of  the  bankrupt  to  be  inspected  by  our  representative,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  take  steps  to  purge  the  co-operative  movement  horn  the  charges 
made  agunst  it.  Feeling  that  we  were  in  a  sense  the  defenders  of  the 
honour  of  co-operation,  we  approached  the  societies  whose  officials  were 
said  to  be  implicated,  and  asked  them  to  proceed  to  have  the  chains 
investigated  In  the  law  courts.  With  the  exception  of  one  society, 
they  all  eventually  agreed  to  our  request. 

"  There  have  been  two  cases  tried  in  the  County  Court,  and  both 
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were  ansucceasfiil  in  bringing  home  the  cbftrges  of  bribery.  Our  onlj 
object  in  bringiag  these  cbbss  into  court  was  to  elicit  the  truth,  if 
possible,  and  either  to  clear  the  officials  from  the  charges,  or  otherwise 
to  pnnish  the  gniltj, 

"  We  shall  not  rest  satisHed  nntil  the  whole  of  the  matters  connected 
with  these  damaging  statements  have  been  thoronghlj  cleared  up.'* 

It  was  in  parstumce  of  this  detenninatiioa  that  tbe  Unicm  waa 
eveDtnaUy  saccesafdl  in  eoteritig  an  aetion  at  the  Liverpool 
Asaizee  in  the  case  of  the  Haswell  society — the  only  society 
whose  claim  woa  over  £50.  The  case  was  tried  on  Augnst  2, 
1900,  before  Mr.  Justice  Fhillimore  and  a  special  jury.  The 
Haswell  Co-operative  Provision  Society  sued  Messrs.  Hiokson, 
Lloyd,  &  King,  well-known  merchants  and  warehousemen  at 
Manchester,  for  the  recoveiy  of  £120,  being  3  per  cent,  on  a 
tomover  of  £4000,  the  amount  of  the  trade  done  with  the 
plaintiff  firm.  It  was  admitted  that  the  defendants'  traveller 
had  made  presents  in  money  or  goods  to  the  officials  of  tbe 
plaintifb  in  order  to  obtain  orders  from  them,  though  it  was 
denied  that  this  was  done  with  tbe  knowledge  of  the  firm.  The 
defendants  also  recognized  that,  nnder  such  circumstaQcee,  the 
plaintiffs  would  be  entiUed  to  recover  the  value  of  such  presents. 
Judgment  was  therefore  given  for  the  plaintiff,  for  an  agreed 
sum,  with  costs.  This  decision  fully  justified  tbe  action  of  the 
Union,  whilst  the  failore  to  convict  in  the  Connty  Court  only 
showed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proof,  even  when  snspidons 
appear  to  be  well  founded.  Still,  the  mere  fact  of  brining  the 
case  into  court  should  have  a  wholesome  effect^  and  at  any  rate 
should  clear  the  leaders  of  all  complicity  in  sncb  transactions. 

One  ugly  fact  remains.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  investigations 
numerous  letters  were  received,  which  put  it  beyond  doubt  that, 
in  several  duly  authenticated  cases,  not  only  managers,  but 
committeemen  had  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes.  In  face  of 
these  disclosure  tbe  Union  thonght  it  advisable  to  issue  a 
special  pamphlet  on  tbe  subject  of  Co-operative  Sodetiea  and 
Bribea,  giving  in  concise  form  the  whole  history  of  the  inquiry, 
and  asking  for  the  loyal  support  of  all  the  societies  in  its  fight 
for  commercial  integrity.     Copies  of  this  pamphlet,  marked 
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"  Private  and  confidential,"  were  sent  to  the  committees  of  all 
the  aocietiea  within  the  Union  early  in  1901, — ■ 

"  in  the  hope  that  the  puhlicitj  and  exposure  therein  given  to  some 
very  donbtfnl  transactions  on  the  part  of  the  committee-men  and 
offioiaU  of  certain  co-operative  societies  may  make  it  impossible  for 
such  practices  to  be  oontinaed." 

The  following  resolution  weis  also  drafted  for  submission  to  the 
CoDgreBS,  which  was  formally  adopted  at  Middleaborough  in  May 
of  that  year. 

"  That  this  Congress  declares  itself  strongly  in  favour  of  legislation 
for  the  prevention  of  corruption  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  urges  the 
Oovemmeut  to  pass,  during  the  present  session,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
wliich  xrill  deal  with  the  evil  in  an  effective  manner.  The  Congress 
farther  expreases  its  conviction  that,  in  any  bill  dealing  with  corrupt 
practices  in  commerce,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  unless  the  person 
offering  or  giving  the  bribe,  as  well  as  the  person  soliciting  or  receiving 
it,  is  made  amenable  to  the  law." 

Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  done  to  strengthen  the  law  in 
this  direction,  though  the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Earl  Qrey.  But  although  the  Lord  Chancellor  did 
not  encourage  the  hope  of  any  immediate  legislation,  Elarl  Qrey's 
eloquent  speech  is  in  itself  a  complete  vindication  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  Board.     He  said : — 

"  My  excuse  for  pressing  this  question  upon  the  attention  of  your 
lordships  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Co- 
operative Union,  which  is  a  voluntary  union  of  about  1500  societies 
with  1,700,000  registered  memtwrs,  to  impress  on  yonr  lordships  and 
on  his  Majesty's  Government  the  importance  of  dealing  with  this 
question  without  loss  of  time.  I  have  gladly  consented  to  ask  this 
question  on  their  behalf,  as  my  own  independent  researches  have 
absolutely  convinced  me  that  the  interests  of  the  honest  trader,  no  less 
than  those  of  the  individual  working  man  and  of  the  private  soldier, 
all  demand  that  the  endeavour  to  obtain  trade  by  giving  secret  ccm- 
missione  should  be  constituted  a  criminal  offence  and  punished  by 
imprisonment  .  .  . 

"As  your  lordships,  who  are  conversant  with  the  co-operative 
movement,  are  aware,  although  the  1500  co-operative  societies  are 
affiliated  to  a  central  organization  which  is  able  to  buy  for  them  with 
all  the  advantage  that  attends  purchases  in  large  quantities  and  for 
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cash,  jet  the  movement  is  bo  cooatitnted  that  each  separate  co-opera- 
tive Bociet;  is  an  independent  anit,  and  the7  have  the  fullest  freedom 
of  action  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  thef  ahall  obtain  the  supplies 
reqQired  for  their  memberH.  It  is  their  duty  to  bny  the  best  goods 
they  can  obtain  in  the  open  market. 

"Well,  without  admitting  for  one  moment  that  the  standard  of 
trade  morality  is  lower  in  the  co-operative  movement  than  ontaido 
— indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  higher — it  must  be  obviouB  that  this  free- 
dom OQ  the  part  of  the  co-operative  societies  to  deal  where  they  please 
exposes  the  local  buyer  to  the  temptation  which  assails  him  in  the 
shape  of  the  secret  commission,  which  he  can  receive  if  he  will  Dse  bis 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  articles  required  for  his  Store  from  the  firm 
offering  the  commisBion.  It  is  well  known  that  where  secret  commis- 
sions are  the  rule,  it  is  impossible  for  the  honest  trader,  who  gives  no 
commission,  to  compete  against  the  unacrupulons  firm  that  does  ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  opinion  of  the  1,700,000  co-operators,  who  represent 
the  largest  indnstrial  organization  in  this  country,  it  is  desirable,  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  individual  working  man  and  of  honest  trading, 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  offer 
secret  commissionB.  .  .  . 

"  Jt  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  system  of  Becret  coromisaions 
is  prevalent  in  English  trade  from  top  to  bottom  that  I  venture  to  press 
upon  the  noble  and  learned  earl  npon  the  woolsack  the  importance  of 
reintroducing  his  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  in  Trade,  and 
of  passing  it  into  law  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Meanwhile  the  Umoo's  confidential  pamphlet  has  found  its 
way  into  the  puhlic  press,  and  the  impression  has  got  abroad  that 
fresh  complications  have  arisen,  though,  in  fact,  the  disclosures 
contained  therein  were  not  of  recent  date.  Some  of  these  public 
comments,  however,  were  sympathetic  and  to  the  point ;  as,  for 
instance,  an  article  in  the  Spectator  for  June  22,  1901,  from 
which  the  following  extract  ia  taken : — 

"  We  believe  that  public  opinion  is  with  the  resolution  of  the  Co- 
operative Congress  as  to  the  requirements  of  legislatiou  on  this  Bubject. 
But  we  gravely  donbt  whether  It  is  in  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion, however  searching  and  severe,  that  the  best  protection  lies  against 
the  abuses  which  have  been  found  to  exist.  The  fear  of  detection 
woald  certainly  operate  to  some  extent  as  a  deterrent,  but  ofibnccB  of 
the  class  in  question  arc  peculiarly  hard  to  detect,  and  to  prove,  even 
when  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  strong,  and  juries  would  be  aure,  as 
a  rale,  to  exact  a  very  high  standard  of  proof  before  they  convicted 
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persona  brought  before  them  on  such  charges,  and  to  lake  also  the 
strongest  precaution  against  the  risks  of  blackmail  and  false  aecofla- 
tioDS.  Surely,  theo,  it  would  be  well  for  co-operators  generally  to 
ooDSider  wliether  the  very  simple  remedy  of  a  substantial  increase  of 
salaries  to  all  officials  placed  in  positions  of  considerable  responsibility 
woald  not  operate  much  more  powerfully  in  aid  of  clean-handed ness 
than  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  punishments  for  the  giving 
and  accepting  of  illicit  commissions.  In  the  case  of  co-operative  stores 
in  mining  villages,  for  example,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  the 
bulk  of  the  members  should  think  that  the  business  of  the  manager  is 
more  agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  than  their  own,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  may  reasonably  be  content  with  their  wages.  But,  thinking  so, 
they  do  not  realize  the  stress  of  temptation  coming  to  a  man  when,  it 
may  be  repeatedly,  be  is  offered  the  chance  of  otherwise  unattainable 
comforts  or  luxuries,  for  himself  or  those  dear  to  him,  at  the  price  of 
taking  action  or  giving  counsel,  which  in  his  belief  may  be  very  nearly 
as  favonrable  to  the  interests  of  hb  society  as  that  which  he  would 
take,  or  give,  if  he  decided  independently  of  such  inducements.  It 
would  make  very  little  difference  to  the  dividends  of  even  a  small  co- 
operative store  if  the  manager  got  half  as  mnch  again  as  his  present 
salary.  It  might  make  all  the  difference  to  him,  by  turning  the  balance 
between  the  strength  of  the  influences  making  respectively  for  probity 
and  for  corruption.  The  same  line  of  thought  is  capable  of  application 
elsewhere  in  the  co-operative  system.  The  salesmen,  indeed,  we 
believe,  are  generally  paid  at  very  much  the  same  rates  as  persons  in 
corresponding  positions  in  private  employment.  Some  of  the  officials 
in  very  important  positions,  again,  are  paid  really  good  salaries,  remov- 
ing Uiem,  if  of  normal  strength  of  character,  beyond  the  reach  of  sednc- 
tion.  But  the  majority  of  the  higher  officials  of  GO-op«-ative  societies, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  obtain  substantially  less  remuneration 
than  their  qualifications  would  secure  for  them  in  the  open  market. 
Many  of  them  are  content  that  it  should  be  80.  They  are  the  children 
of  the  movement.  They  have  grown  up  In  it,  and  they  are  glad  to 
give  their  services,  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  command  outside, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  advancing  the  cause,  and  the  honourable  dia- 
tiDction  of  being  recognized  as  among  its  valued  and  influential  sup- 
porters. But  there  must  be  many  on  whom  such  motives  do  not  operate 
with  any  special  force,  and  who,  while  of  average  honesty,  must  feel 
severely  the  pressure  of  the  temptations  abounding  in  the  system  of 
secret  bribery  under  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on.  While,  therefore,  we  applaud  every  effort  of  the  leading 
co-operators  to  hunt  out  abuses,  and  to  further  needed    legislation 
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agftlnat  corraption,  we  tnut  that  the  qnestion  of  *a  upward  revisioQ  of 
the  Balariee  of  reapoDsible  poflta  will  be  cuefull;  considered.  In  ex- 
preBfling  this  hope,  we  are  Burfi  that  we  should  hare  had  the  support  of 
manj  of  the  most  powerful  promoters  of  the  co-operatire  moTement 
who  havo  passed  awsf.  The  co-operators  most  remember  that  thef 
are  not  morally  justified  in  paying  small  salaries  to  men  exposed  to 
great  pecnniaiy  temptations.  Morally  dangerous  work  should  be  paid, 
like  all  dangerous  work,  at  special  rates." 

The  last  sentence  sums  op  the  whole  aituatioD,  and  should 
oonunend  iteelf  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  have  tiie  truest 
welfare  of  the  movemoit  at  heai't.  But  what  can  he  said  in 
defence  of  such  advertisements  as  these,  which  appeared  in 
the  ^Co-operatwe  News  on  January  18  and  February  22  of  last 
year? 

"  Wanted,  a  smart  active  man  as  grocery  and  provision  salesman 
to  take  charge  of  branch  shop.  None  but  competent  men  need  apply* 
Wages  to  commence  23«.  per  week." 

"A  man  wanted  to  bake  and  deliver  for  small  village  store,  married 
preferred.     Wages  £1  per  week." 

The  co-operative  movement  is  supposed  to  set  its  face  against 
sweating,  and  no  doubt  does  so  effectually  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  this  is  probably  due,  not  so  much  to  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  societies,  as  to  the  &ct  that  in  certain  departments  where 
labour  is  well  organized  trade  union  conditions  can  be  readily 
secured.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  there  is  still  great 
room  for  furtlier  improvement,  and  thai  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Co-operative  Employees  wUl  find  it  hard  work  to 
obtain  the  general  recognition  and  adoption  of  their  modest 
scheme  of  minimum  wages,  as  proposed  in  1897 — 

"(a)  Ko  member  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  work  for  less 
than  4j^.  per  hour  ;  equal  to  21«.  per  week  of  56  hours. 

"  (P)  Second  countermen  to  receive  not  lees  than  6d.  per  honr ; 
equal  to  2Zt.  id.  per  week  of  66  hours. 

"  (c)  First  countermen  to  receive  not  less  than  S^d ,  per  honr ;  eqoal 
to  25t.  8d.  per  week  of  66  hours. 

"(jf)  Branch  managers  or  shopmen-in-charge  to  receive  not  less 
than  6d,  per  hour  ;  equal  to  28<,  per  week  of  fiS  hoars. 

**(NoTK. — ^Payment  by  the  honr  is  recommended  as  an  incentive 
to  reductions  of  working  Ume  by  societies  whose  boors  are  ezceealve)," 
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This  scale  applies  to  male  assistants  in  grocery,  drapery, 
butchery,  furnishing,  tailoring,  confectionery,  and  other  dta- 
tributive  departments,  but  does  not  touch  the  aU-impoitant 
question  of  salariea  Managers  and  secretaries  are  left  to  make 
the  best  terms  they  can  for  themselves,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  intelligence,  experience  and  character 
required  for  such  posts  are  too  often  undervalued  and  uoder- 
paid.  We  hear,  for  instance,  of  a  secretary,  who  has  been  twelve 
years  with  a. society  doing  a  business  of  over  £60,000  a  year, 
receiving  378,  per  week ;  a  grocery  manf^er,  whose  turnover 
is  £60,000,  at  428.  per  week;  a  cashier,  who  handles  nearly 
£4000  per  week,  at  408. ;  a  secretary  to  a  society  doing  a  trade 
of  £264,000  per  annum,  at  60^.  per  week.  And  similar  ceises 
might  be  multiplied  to  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of  the  remunera- 
tion often  given  to  those  occupjring  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  No  doubt,  high  salaries  do  not  absolutely 
ensure  integrity  in  all  cases;  but  low  salaries  certainly  increase 
the  risk  of  temptation,  and  those  who  offer  them  cannot  count 
themselves  free  from  blame  should  insularities  occur.  A 
policy  of  generous  treatment  of  servants  is  sound  financially  as 
well  as  morally. 

With  regard  to  the  defects  of  committeemen,  it  is  munly  a 
question  of  education ;  it  is  only  where  gross  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  co-operation  exbts  that  they  can  be 
bribed  and  bought.  Yet  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  in  many 
quarters  the  educational  side  of  co-operation  has  been  neglected 
or  utterly  ignored.  Co-operation  is  always  seen  at  its  best 
when  the  educational  department  is  liberally  financed,  and  a 
vigorous  propagandist  work  is  being  carried  on.  An  intelligent 
membership  will  mean  an  increasing  demand  for  co-operative 
productions,  and  a  system  of  preferential  dealing  with  the 
wholesale  and  co-partnership  societies  will  lessen  the  risks  of 
temptation  which  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  open  market. 
In  this  way  the  tradesmen's  attempt  to  boycott  co-operation  at 
St  Helens  will  make  for  good;  for  there,  at  any  rate,  no 
suggestion  of  bribery  can  come  in,  since  all  who  supply  goods 
to  the  store  are  placed  under  a  ban,  and  while  the  society  is 
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being  fooght,  co-operative  prodaotion  will  reap  a  laiger  barveet. 
Indeed,  if  the  leason  ia  thoroughly  laid  to  heart,  we  shall  in 
ftitare  hear  fewer  taunts  levelled  against  cormpt  practices  in  the 
co-operative  Bystem  of  trade. 

E.   F.   FOBREST. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TRADES 
COMBINATION  MOVEMENT. 

IN  tlie  weekly  ariide  in  the  Birmingfaam  DaUy  Post,  dated 
January  31,  1903,  on  the  "  Trade  of  the  City  and  District," 
it  was  stated  that — 

"  the  weakneBB  and  uncertaiatj  of  the  copper  marketa,  combined  with 
the  alacknesB  in  the  ahipbuilding  Indus  tiy,  ia  ad  Tersely  affecting  buBiness 
in  the  metal  rolling  and  brass  tubes  and  wire  branches,  in  which 
maanfacturers  complain  that  they  are  working  for  nothing,  owing  to 
the  severe  and  reckless  competition.** 

The  three  indnstriee — not  always  separate — to  which  the  Daily 
Post  refers,  and  which  are  almost  indigenons  to  Birmingham, 
were  some  three  years  ago  all  working  nnder  what  was  termed 
the  "  New  Trades  Comhination  "  system.  The  principles  of  that 
system,  and  the  methods  employed,  were  explained  in  a  aeries 
of  'articles  in  this  Review  by  the  author  of  the  scheme ;  and  to 
these  articles,  those  who  are  interested  in,  bat  uninformed  about, 
the  subject  may  be  referred.'  There  were  at  that  time  several 
trades  working  under  this  arrangement,  and  all  were  obt^ing 
a  good,  although  only  a  fair  profit.  There  was  seldom  anything 
to  complaia  about,  so  far  as  the  volume  of  trade  was  concerned ; 
the  workmen  were  getting  good  wages;  every  trade  dispute 
was  settled  amicably ;  and  the  danger  of  strikes  was  absolutely 
removed  except  in  vindication  and  support  of  the  scheme  itself. 
The  trades  mentioned  above,  however,  were  only  secondary  to 
the  industry  in  which  the  idea  was  first  tested — the  metallic 
Bedstead  trade,  to  which  the  originator  of  the  scheme  belonged. 
This  trade,  after  nine  je&n  of  unexampled  prosperity  under  the 
new  method,  resdved  to  forsake  ita  new  love  and  return  to  the 

>  ffince  pnbliibed  in  book  (onn.  [96  pp.  OrownSro.   Sr.  Rivingiton*.   London. 
18».] 
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old.  Its  example  was  followed  by  one  trade  after  another,  until 
to-day  only  the  china  famitnre  and  electrical  fittings  trades 
are  still  left  to  demonstrate  that  common  sense  is  as  potent  an 
influence  in  the  mannfacturing  world  as  it  is  in  every  other 
department  of  haman  life.  The  result  of  giving  up  the  scheme 
is  very  tersely  given  in  the  extract  from  the  Daily  Poat  already 
quoted,  and  may  be  justly  applied  to  all  the  other  tradea  which 
have  forsaken  the  scheme,  and  especially  to  the  metallic  bedstead 
trade. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trades  which  adopted  the  new 
scheme  had  been  up  to  that  time  in  a  very  bad  way  (which  has 
sever  been  denied);  that  they  did  well  while  it  was  in  force  (as 
statistics  could  easily  prove) ;  and  that  those  which  have  forsaken 
it  are  now  as  badly  off  as  they  were  at  first  (as  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  plan  are  now  compelled  to  announce  week 
by  week),  it  is  a  very  natural  question  to  ask — "  Why  was  the 
scheme  ever  given  up  by  any  trade,  or,  if  given  up  foolishly, 
why  ia  it  not  restored  ? "  The  present  article  is  written  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  answering  this  question. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  any  of  the 
earlier  accounts  of  the  movement,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  new  scheme  received  the  outspoken  support  of 
eminent  public  men,  such  as  the  Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
the  kte  Mr.  William  Woodall,  M.P.,  and  Sir  James  Smith.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  attention  was  frequently  called  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  many  trades  which  formed  associa- 
tions according  to  the  new  principle  consented  to  adopt  the  plan 
in  its  entirety :  and,  therefore,  the  present  state  of  the  movement 
has  a  peculiar  significance.  The  particular  association  which 
accepted  the  complete  scheme,  and  which  controls  two  allied 
trades,  has  been  in  existence  over  eight  years — i.e.  about  as  long 
as  the  Bedstead  Association  lasted — and  is  likely  to  continue. 
Moreover,  it  has  not  developed  any  of  the  signs  of  decay  which 
marked  the  last  two  years  of  the  Bedstead  Association,  Any 
one,  therefore,  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  system  in  active 
operation  after  the  practical  test  of  several  years  has  the  oppor- 
tunity at  his  disposal. 
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The  great  interest,  however,  both  in  thia  country  and  abroad, 
which  waa  felt  in  the  Bedatead  ABBOciation  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  the  other  formations ;  and  as 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  this  association  offer  the  best 
illnatrstion  of  the  difficolties  which  beset  the  movement,  it  may 
be  well  to  confine  this  article  almost  to  this  one  trade.  The 
Association  was  soon  formed  after  one  year  of  preparation ;  it 
succeeded  for  a  period  even  beyond  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  inventor;  and  it  was  laid  on  the  shelf  in  a  few  honra  when 
the  climax  brought  about  by  various  causes  waa  reached.  It 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  which,  out  of  several 
obvious  reasons,  was  most  responsible  for  what  eventually 
happened.  At  all  events  I  shall  be  content  to  explain  these 
reasons,  and  leave  the  reader  to  decide  upon  their  relative 
importance  for  himself. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  scheme  as  proposed 
included  the  following  provisions — 

1.  That  the  workpeople— having  received  their  fall  shore  of 
the  benefits  of  the  scheme  in  the  way  of  a  better  arranged  scale 
of  wagea,  and  a  bonus  upon  these  wages  in  proportion  to  any 
advance  in  aelling  prices,  and  having  secured  in  addition  the 
formation  of  a  wagea  and  conciliation  board,  which  was  intended 
to,  and  always  did,  prevent  any  open  qoorrel  between  the 
employers  and  employed  who  were  members  of  the  alliance — 
should  on  their  part  help  to  keep  the  alliance  intact  by  refusing 
to  work  for  any  employer  who  broke  his  pledge  and  deserted 
his  colleagnea,  or  was  expelled  from  the  association. 

2.  That  half  the  expense  of  each  action  on  the  part  of  the 
workpeople  should  be  furnished  by  the  employers. 

S.  That,  daring  the  time  any  workmen  were  out  of  employ- 
ment in  ocmsequence  of  such  action,  their  weekly  payment  should 
conaiat  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid  to  them  by 
their  own  union  in  accordance  wiUt  ita  regulations,  if  no  alliance 
had  been  in  exiatenoe — that  is,  what  is  commonly  known  as 
"  strike  pay." 

4.  That  such  men  should  accept  situations  with  loyal  em- 
ployers  when  vacancies  occurred. 
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But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bedstead  trade  ia  a  TOiy 
elastic  one,  owing  to  the  endleas  poesibilitiea  in  the  way  of  new 
patterns  and  designs  open  to  each  monnf actnrer,  it  was  felt  tlia<^ 
with  a  stixmg  association,  able  to  command  good  selling  prices 
(to  be  determined  by  precise  calculations  as  to  actual  cost  ot 
production — which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  scheme),  it 
was  possible  to  go  much  farther  than  the  original  plan  proposed, 
in  the  following  directions : — 

(a)  To  be  generous  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  ptud  for 
the  making  np  of  any  new  design,  or  new  article,  which  might 
be  introduced  after  the  formation  of  the  alliance. 

(b)  To  pay  the  workpeople,  who  were  out  of  employment 
owing  to  their  support  of  the  general  policy  of  the  alliance, 
fuU  wages  instead  of  ordinuy  "strike  pay." 

There  was,  of  course,  much  to  be  sud  in  favour  of  both  these 
departnree  from  the  original  scheme.  It  was,  after  all,  purely 
a  question  of  loyal  generosity,  although  by  many  members  it 
was  also  regarded  as  a  profitable  and  safe  policy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  now  that  strict  justice,  rather  than  a  lai^  generosity, 
would  have  fmswered  better,  and  that  the  workmen  ought  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  some  personal  sacrifice  in  their 
defence  of  a  system  out  of  which  they  were  makiug  at  least 
forty  per  cent,  extra  wages.  Moreover,  the  policy  was  unwise 
and  inexpedient,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fact  tiiat  it  gave  the 
workmen  too  high  a  notion  of  their  own  importance,  and  so 
led  them  onconsciously  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  original 
proposal  and  the  plan  finally  chosen  was  of  the  highest  possible 
importance.  So  long  as  loyalty  prevailed  in  the  camp,  nothing 
mattered.  There  were  no  defections  on  either  side,  and,  as  no 
strikes  occurred,  there  was  no  need  to  pay  wages  for  merely 
marking  time.  But  human  nature  is  the  same  in  trade  com- 
binations as  in  everything  else.  The  new  system  had  been 
introduced  because  all  former  attempts  at  unanimity  in  this 
trade  had  failed;  they  died  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
bom,  because  of  the  fact  that  iac  every  honest  man  who  will 
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not  take  advantAge  of  his  competitors  while  under  a  pledge 
there  is  at  least  one  who  will.  The  new  scheme  provided  for 
this.  It  ecttablished  a  system  of  close  investigation  into  charges 
or  auspicious  of  disloyalty,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  escape. 
Defaulters  were  detected,  and  suitable  penalties  were  imposed, 
which,  if  not  paid,  were  followed  by  expulsion  from  the  asso- 
ciation. A  person  expelled  in  this  way  became  subject  to  the 
terms  of  alliance,  to  which  he  had  agreed,  one  of  which  was 
that  his  workpeople  must  leave  his  employment.  But  when 
the  workmen  gave  up  their  job  they  had  to  be  paid,  and  the 
decision  to  pay  tliem  fall  wages  instead  of  only  strike  pay  began 
to  be  a  heavy  tax  upon  both  the  employers  and  the  workmen's 
associations.  Not  only  was  the  pay  double  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  but  there  was  also  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  know 
what  wages  the  men  had  actually  been  earning  before  the  strike. 
Naturally  their  former  employer  would  not  tell,  and  just  aa 
naturally  the  men  made  the  best  bargain  they  could  for  them- 
selves. They  had  to  be  trusted,  and  conBdence  was  often 
abased.  Nothing  like  this  could  have  happened  had  the  con- 
ditions of  the  original  scheme  been  accepted  As  it  was,  the 
'  bnrden  grew  until  it  was  clear  to  every  one  that  it  would,  sooner 
or  later,  become  too  heavy  for  the  trade  to  bear. 

However,  the  Bedstead  Assodation  could  afford  to  pay  a 
great  deal.  The  ordinary  turnover  of  this  trade  represents  a 
considerable  amount,  and  the  profits  at  that  time  were  good; 
and,  if  the  fight  against  disbyalty  had  proved  successful,  the 
bill  could  easily  have  been  paid  in  the  end.  But,  as  it  happened, 
the  association  was  not  always  successful,  for  which  there  were 
Tery  good  reasons. 

When  the  assodation  was  first  formed,  it  was  joined  by 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  trade.  If  the  original  scheme  had 
been  adhered  to,  every  individual  member  would  have  retained 
a  free  hand  as  to  bis  own  selling  prices  until  the  other  tenth 
had  been  absorbed.  But  in  this,  as  in  evety  other  of  these 
combinations,  it  was  decided  to  begin  operatitms  without  waiting 
for  stragglers.  That  this  was  a  fatal  mistake  was  soon  apparent, 
particularly  in  view  of  a  Airther  weakness.   If  all  the  employers 
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oould  cot  be  persuaded  to  join  the  movement,  how  oould  it  be 
expected  that  all  the  workmen  conld  be  indaced  to  join  the 
alliance  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not  all  be  induced 
to  join.  Many  went  with  their  employers  whichever  way  it 
happened  to  be.  Some  had  held  the  same  situation  all  their 
working  lives;  some  had  family  connexions  with  their  em- 
ployers ;  some  were  too  timid  to  adopt  any  drastic  course,  and 
no  doabt  a  few  objected  to  trade  unionism  altogether.  Added 
to  these  were  the  incompetent  and  the  unsteady,  who  were  not 
worth  employing  at  any  price,  and  whom  even  the  workmen's 
anion  would  not  accept  as  members.  But  all  these  were  avail- 
able, if  defitulting  employers  were  content  to  put  up  with  them, 
as,  in  fact,  they  were. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  A^aociation  was  really  launched 
before  it  was  quite  ready ;  in  other  words,  the  company  went  to 
allotment  before  all  the  capital  was  subscribed.  The  author  of 
the  scheme  wishes  to  take  his  &ir  share  of  blame  for  this,  for 
he  no  donbt  gave  bis  consent  finally  to  nearly  every  step  taken. 
But  he  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fiaet  that  to  charge  the  original 
scheme  with  the  consequences  which  followed  upon  a  serious 
departure  from  it  would  be  neither  sensible  nor  just. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  association  lasted  so 
long,  and  did  so  well  during  the  period  of  ita  existence  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties,  proves  that  there  must  have  been  Bomething 
in  tiie  system  far  and  away  better  than  in  any  other  |dan  which 
had  previously  been  sabmitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experience. 
Iforeover,  it  is  dear  that,  since  the  alliance  has  been  Wd  aside, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  propose  a  better  or  so  good  a  method 
to  secure  fair  selling  prices  for  the  manufacturers,  or  such  good 
wages  for  the  workmen.  If  the  Danly  Post,  which  perhaps  did 
a  little  towards  breaking  up  these  ossodations — for  it  never 
endorsed  the  principle  and  methods  of  the  scheme — has  now  to 
inform  its  readers  that  manufacturers  are  "  working  for  nothing  " 
who  under  the  scheme  made  good  profits,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  general  conditions  of  the  trade  are  in  a  very  bad  way. 

During  the  last  year  of  its  life,  the  Bedstead  Association  had 
to  contend  with  nine  or  ten  outside  competitors.    Some  were 
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small,  and  therefore  only  hampered  those  of  the  same  class  who 
were  still  loyal  to  the  alliance;  some  were  much  larger,  and 
more  or  less  affected  every  firm  in  the  trade ;  and  on  account  of 
the  large  namber  of  workpeople  who  are  employed  in  a  bed- 
stead factory,  and  of  the  ezcessiTe  payment  made  to  the  mra 
who  were  out  of  work,  the  money  which  had  to  be  found  for 
this  purpose  began  to  frighten  some  of  the  members.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  even  then  the  profits  they  were  making 
made  it  wortii  their  while  to  continue  the  fight ;  but  some  of 
them  thought  but  little  of  the  trade  profita  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  special  levies,  consequently  they  have  since  had  to  confess 
that,  in  order  to  save  the  payment  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  levies,  they  have  lost  as  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  profits. 
Finally,  when  the  existing  defaulters  were  joined  by  the  largest 
nu^er  in  the  trade,  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  the  association  was  formally  disbanded. 

With  a  few  variations  the  above  review  of  the  Bedstead 
Association  would  apply  to  all  the  other  associations  which 
made  a  fair  start,  but  eventually  gave  up  the  scheme.  In 
addition  to  these,  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  the  new  system  into  various  other  trades,  which  its 
opponents  have  not  scrupled  to  brand  as  failures  of  the  scheme 
itself.  But,  in  fact,  owing  to  what  had  happened  in  the  bedstead 
trade,  these  trades  were  advised  not  to  start  until  all  their  com- 
petitors had  joined  the  proposed  alliance,  and  all  the  workpeople 
were  under  a  pledge.  But,  as  tbey  were  for  the  most  part  very 
large  industries,  the  difficulties  were  enormous,  and  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  lost  heart.  Here,  again,  it  was  not  the  scheme 
that  was  to  blame,  but  the  prejudices  of  those  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  it.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  said  that  the  system  has  failed  where  it  has  never  even  been 
tried ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  where  it  has  been  fully  and 
fairly  adopted  in  its  original  completeness  it  is  still  in  active 
operation. 

It  may  perhf^s  be  interesting  to  those  who  welcomed,  and 
still  believe  in,  tiie  principles  of  the  movement  to  know  just 
what  tiie  inventor  thinks   about  it  now,  and  what  are  the 
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lessons  he  derivea  from  the  practical  experience  of  its  operation. 
It  may  he  Bald,  then,  first  of  all,  that  never  for  a  moment, 
daring  the  brightest  days  of  the  movemeitt,  did  its  author  doubt 
that  it  had  to  pus  through  trying  times,  or  that  it  might  be 
left  to  others  to  prove  that  this  method  of  conducting  bnsinoBS 
is  both  sound  and  practicablei.  Its  remarkable  success  for  many 
years  went  far  beyond  his  most  optimistto  expectations.  But  to 
lannoh  a  nev  idea  npoo  the  world  is  one  thing ;  to  demonstrate 
its  real  practical  value  in  one  short  lifetime  is  another.  To 
remove  the  prejudices  of  centuries,  to  sweep  away  the  deep- 
rooted  traditions  which  have  grown  up  with  a  nation's  pros- 
perity, to  induce  the  "lion"  to  lie  down  with  the  "lamb,"  and 
to  make  evwybody  believe  that,  whether  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  or  no,  eveiy  one  ought  to  be  honest — all  this  ccmstitutes 
a  huge  and  difficult  task,  more  particularly  as  it  has  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  materialistio  instincts  of  ordinary  business 
men  who  are  determined  to  "  get  on  "  somehow  at  anybody's 
or  everybody's  cost.  Education  is  always  a  slow  process  in 
England,  and  it  is  part  of  our  general  reputation  that  we  do 
not  treat  our  reformers  very  generously.  At  any  rate,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  is  to  convince  business 
men  in  England  that  what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers 
will  not  be  good  enong^  for  their  grandsons. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  founder  does  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  its  final  triumph.  If  England  is  slow,  it 
seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  the  end.  It  does  not  like  reforms, 
for  they  seem  too  disturbing ;  but  it  will  have  them,  for  all  that, 
in  tiie  long  run.  Every  new  idea  gets  its  &ir  chance  some  day. 
The  brain  in  which  the  idea  first  arose  may  have  long  ceased  to 
think,  but  the  idea  will  force  its  way  into  other  brains,  and  will 
be  able  at  last  to  claim  its  own. 

As  for  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  gained, 
there  are  none  but  those  which  appear  on  the  surface.  There 
is  tiie  lesson  of  patience,  hard  to  learn,  but  very  essential ;  and 
there  is  the  qnestion  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
"lion"  lie  down  with  the  "lamb,"  which  is  not  so  difficult  to 
answer  as  may  appear  at  first  sight.    The  real  difficulty  is  to 
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6nd  oat  vhioh  is  the  "  lion,"  and  which  is  the  "  lamh,"  in  regard 
to  which  there  is  much  that  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  ohstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  oE  any  attempt  to  revive 
the  fdliance  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  the  first  place,  although 
some  of  the  manufacturers  would  be  glad  to  see  the  scheme 
restored,  it  is  evident  that  even  a  large  majority  would  run  a 
considerable  risk  in  taking  such  a  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves. The  minority  left  outside  would  have  a  free  hand,  and 
might  again  prove  to  be  an  absolute  bar  to  success.  It  would 
be  even  more  hazardous  for  any  individnal  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter.  The  greatest  enthnsiaat  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
would  need  to  be  a  hero  to  take  any  active  part  in  trying  to 
reconstitute  the  association.  He  would  at  once  find  competitors 
eager  to  take  such'an  opportunity  of  securing  some  of  his  cus- 
tomers by  telling  them  that "  Mr.  So-and-So  is  trying  to  raise 
selling  prices."  It  is  true  enough  that  some  of  the  customers 
would  be  ready  to  welcome  another  association.  It  would 
increase  the  value  of  their  stock,  and  also  send  up  the  value  of 
their  turnover  on  which  they  make  a  percentage  of  profit  But 
there  are  many  other  retail  dealers  whose  chief  aim  is  to  buy 
as  dlieaply  aa  possible,  and  to  sell  for  next  to  no  profit  in  order 
to  beat  their  neighbours. 

Another  standing  difBcnIty  is  the  weakness  of  the  workmen's 
oiganization,  and  the  general  apathy  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Never  before  had  workmen  such  a  splendid  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  industrial  position.  A  large  mtyority,  it  is  true, 
used  it  to  the  best  advantage,  but  a  minority  would  not  be  loyal, 
and  the  union  had  no  power  over  them.  The  manufacturers, 
foigetting  that  they  had  been  unable  to  bring  in  by  persuaaion 
all  their  own  competitors,  made  loud  complaints  because  the 
workmen's  union  failed  to  include  all  the  workpeople.  But  all 
they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  was  that  the  union  should  do 
its  best,  which  probably  it  did.  But  its  iailure  to  secure  a  com- 
plete and  efTective  organization  gave  those  employers,  who  never 
will  have  any  arrangement  with  their  workpeople  if  they  can 
help  it,  the  dumce  to  raise  their  old  cry,  which  had  been  lulled 
for  a  time,  via  that  the  workmen  are  of  no  use  for  joint  action. 
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since  ihey  would  always  tihink  only  of  themselves.  That  they 
had  some  jastificatioa  for  this  suspicion  must  be  frankly 
aijmitted.  At  all  events,  these  employers  are  now  looking  for 
another  kind  of  assodation  in  which  the  workmeD's  interests 
will  not  be  considered.  Such  an  event  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
fortune for  the  trade  as  a  whole ;  and  for  my  part  I  shall  oon- 
tinae  to  hope  that  necessity  and  expediency  may  in  time  bring 
abont  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  jostioe  and 
humanity. 

G.  J.  Shtth. 
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AN  ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

riIHE  various  littJe  troubles  affecting  our  relations  vith  foreign 
-^  nations  that  we  have  passed  through  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  indeed  the  last  few  lustra,  are  likely  to  have 
revived  in  many  of  us  a  longing  for  some  more  settled  state  of 
things;  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  a 
message  heralding  such  an  event  which  opportunely  cornea  to 
UB  from  France,  backed,  so  to  speak,  with  tJie  signature  of 
practically  the  whole  commercial  community  of  that  country. 
For  a  considerable  time  past  we  have  again  and  again  been 
made  to  think  of  war  as  a  possible  contingency.  Diplomacy 
has,  happily,  more  than  once  arrested  the  thunderbolt,  so  to  put 
it,  in  mid-air ;  and  in  this  way  the  crises  about  Siam,  Fashoda, 
and  the  Yenezuelan  boundary  have  passed  without  doing  actual 
harm.  That  is  so  much  to  the  credit  of  diplomacy.  However, 
satisfactory  as  the  result  is  on  the  balance,  there  has  several 
times  been  the  more  or  less  mortifying  reflection  to  gulp  down 
with  it  that  peace  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
right  or  other — say  in  Eastern  Asia — which  we  should  have 
preferred  to  see  maintained.  And  we  know  that  the  spring  and 
source  of  all  this  recurring  mischief  has  not  by  any  means  been 
staunched.  Those  "  vast  ambitions  "  which  nearly  a  generation 
ago  alarmed  Lord  Beaconsfield  continue  to  be  cherished,  and 
often  pursued — as  memoirs  of  leEiding  statesmen,  since  published, 
and  other  revelations  have  made  clear — with  an  ntter  absence  of 
scruple.  The  "bloated  armaments"  of  the  same  day  have  grown 
bigger,  and  have  been  extended  from  land  to  sea.  And  as  for 
the  bulwark  of  good  will  among  other  nations,  which  we  were 
supposed  to  have  built  up  by  our  upright  policy,  the  Transvaal 
war  has  taught  us,  in  a  manner  that  there  is  no  mistaking, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  trust  to  that  defence. 
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The  prospect,  then,  of  an  agreement  to  be  concluded  with,  at 
any  rate,  one  of  onr  great  warlike  neighboors,  shoold  find  ub  in 
a  willing  state  of  mind,  all  the  more  since  the  method  by  which 
it  is  to  be  secured  has  nothing  in  it  calculated  to  moke  as  in  the 
least  Hospidoua  It  is,  in  truth,  our  own  British  handiwork 
coming  back  to  us  in  the  most  approved  form.  That  method 
was  carefully  worked-  out,  examined,  discussed,  and  in  the. end 
heartily  approved  by  onr  own  statesmen  and  their  American 
brethren,  at  a  Maaib  when  the  two  countries  had  seemed  on  the 
vei^  of  war  over  that  perpetual  mar-peace,  Venezuela.  And  it 
was  ^ven  tangible  shape  in  that  unfortunately  still<boni  Draft 
Treaty  of  1896,  which,  for  want  of  just  four  favourable  votes  in 
the  American  Senate,  failed  to  become  of  binding  force.  The 
late  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Olney — and  others  with  them — 
may,  in  their  disappointment,  have  been  tempted  to  cry  out  over 
this  in  the  words  of  the  old  Romaa  proverb,  "  Senatores  boni  viri, 
Senatus  autem  mala  bestia."  The  result  was  indeed  annoying. 
But  we  know  very  well  that,  though  shelved  for  a  time,  the 
proposition  cannot  possibly  be  permanenUy  lost.  "  Chose  diff^r^e 
□'est  pas  perdue." 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  all  the  more  reason  to  bestir  our- 
selves in  another  quarter,  in  which  peace  does  not  appear  quite 
as  much  assured  as  fortunately,  apart  from  an  occasional  family 
tif^  it  may  be  said  to  be  with  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  which,  happily,  at  the  present  time  there  seems  an  excel- 
lent prospect  of  making  it  secure.  Our  past  history  in  connexion 
with  France  is  in  the  main  a  history  of  wars.  And  the  ghost  of 
war  has  been  stalking  weirdly  about  between  us  witiiin  a  yery 
recent  period  A  little  more  anger  about  Siam,  a  little  more 
resistance  about  Fashoda,  might  have  clothed  the  ghost  with 
flesh  and  bones.  We  have  both  rather  exalted  notions  about 
our  own  national  dignity  and  the  necessity  of  defending  our 
national  honour,  and  are  very  apt  to  take  offence.  And  some 
among  our  neighbours,  teste  their  own  countryman,  Edmond 
About,  habitually  wear  "  their  head  dangerously  near  their  cap  " — 
this  is  a  French  saying, — "  and  their  hand  near  their  sword-hilt. " 
That  is  not  really  all.     For  on  the  chessboard  of  European 
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pcdiidcs,  with  its  reflex  actions  and  allioDces,  double,  triple,  and 
quadruple,  on  which  France  stands  as  a  central  piece,  we  might 
almost  any  day  be  dragged  into  a  war  with  our  neighbours,  by 
indirect  means,  just  as  a  trade  union,  however  satisfied  with  its 
own  employers,  may  be  dragged  into  a  general  strike.  Some 
kind  of  barrier  or  check,  therefore,  placing  us  oat  of  danger, 
would  be  a  decided  boon  to  us.  What  an  appalling  calamity 
war  would  be  to  both  countries,  which  have  mutual  interests 
interwoven  by  a  thousand  links,  M.  Cambon,  the  French  am- 
bassador in  London,  has  only  recently  explained  to  his  country- 
men in  very  apt  words.  A  large  commerce  uprooted,  tens  of 
thousands  of  workmen  deprived  of  employment,  a  veritable 
heap  of  ruins  piled  up  on  either  side — tiiat  is,  in  his  opinion,  the 
certain  outcome.  Mo  war  has  ever  been  fought  under  precisely 
Bimilor  conditions.  Onr  watchword,  accordingly,  may  well  be : 
"  ^ovide  against  this  calamity  while  we  can." 

A  gentleman,  placed  in  an  absolutely  unique  position  for 
bringing  this  about,  has  happily  put  a  moat  suitable  method 
within  our  reach.  Thanks  to  his  long  residence  in  Paris  as  an 
English  barrister,  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  that  city,  Mr,  Thomas  Barclay  is  in  touch  with 
as  many  influential  persons  and  bodies  in  France  as  in  England. 
It  has  struck  him  that  the  Treaty  which  the  American  Senate 
rather  unceremoniously  rejected  in  1897  might  very  well  be  put 
to  good  use  between  England  and  France.  Wisely,  as  will  be 
admitted,  he  decided  to  sound  France  first  upmi  this  matter — 
probably  because  he  thought  that  onr  consent  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  Oddly  enough,  the  matter  presented  itself  to 
our  neighbours  in  jnst  the  opposite  light  Profoundly  convinced 
of  their  own  pacific  dispoution,  they  credited  us  with  incurably 
warlike  instincts,  which  might  easily  prove  an  obstacle.  It  will 
be  for  us  to  undeceive  them.  Once  more  wisely,  Mr.  Barclay 
addressed  his  appeal  not  to  politidans,  boulew^rdiera,  or  seekers 
after  the  millennium,  but  to  the  staid  and  sober  representatives 
of  commerce,  with  whom  his  position  as  ex-chairman  of  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  secured  easy  contEict.  The  result 
must  have  surprised  even  him,  ardent  believer  as  he  is  bound  to 
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be  in  the  convinciiig  force  of  bis  scheme.  Withoat  an  exception, 
the  French  Chambers  of  Commerce  hailed  hia  proportion  with 
enthusiasm,  and  voted  strong  reeolataons  in  favoor  of  it  Their 
response  was,  indeed,  a  choms  of  "  Cedant  arma  togte  1 "  And 
it  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  as  legally  recognized  public  bodies,  elected  onder  a 
certain  law  and  authorized  even  to  levy  compulsory  eontriba* 
tions,  are  really  more  fuUy,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  aathoritatively, 
representative  than  our  own.  The  general  result,  then,  is  that 
we  have  commercial  Fruice,  the  France  of  material  interests— 
which  in  the  long  mn  everywhere  govern  policy — distinctly 
etmunitted  to  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal  It  remains  for  as 
to  say  what  we  think  about  it. 

It  may  be  well  now,  just  for  a  brief  moment,  to  look  at  the 
proposal  submitted  for  our  consideration — ^remembering  that  in 
its  original  form  it  was  warmly  approved,  not  only  by  its  authors. 
Lord  Fauncefote  and  Mr.  Olney,  but  also  by  other  eminent  men, 
such  as  the  late  President  Cleveland  and  our  own  Lord  Cbief 
Justice, — and  to  ascertain  its  import  and  its  meaning,  and  also 
the  particulars  in  which  it  diffeiB  from  those  older  forms  of 
arbitration  which  have  thus  far  held  the  field,  but  have  somehow 
failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  proposed  treaty  is  the  Treaty  of  1896  over  again,  with  only 
the  word  'France  "  substituted  for  that  of  the  "  United  States." 
It  provides  for  a  permanent  acceptance  of  arbitration  between 
the  two  countries,  on  lines  difiering  rather  materially  from  those 
hitherto  recognized,  whenever  arbitration  has  been  resorted  to, 
and  still  rec(^puzed,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  under  the  Hague 
Conventioa  We  have  burnt  our  fingers  just  a  little  over  the 
old  method  of  arbitration,  and  are  therefore  not  unreasonably  a 
little  shy  of  resorting  to  it  without  urgent  need.  In  1872,  certain 
arbitrators  nominated  by  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Switzerland,  as  their 
published  "judgments"  show,  turned  the  facta  of  the  Alabama 
case  topsy-tnrvy,  inverting  their  order  and  misinterpreting  their 
meaning,  and  so  arrived  at  a  sentence  mulcting  us  in  veiy  heavy 
damages,  which  appeared  to  us  altogether  excessive,  if  not  unjust. 
At  pretty  nearly  the  same  time,  the  first  Emperor  William, 
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posubly  without  overmuch  deliberation,  adjudged,  as  sole  arbi- 
trator, the  island  of  Saa  Juan,  which  we  believed  to  be  oars, 
whole  and  undivided  to  the  United  States.  In  these  matters 
it  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  abroad  that  England  must 
invariably  be  made  to  pay  or  to  Iobb,  just  as  a  railway  com- 
pany invariably  has  a  case  for  damages  decided  against  it 
before  a  British  jury.  We  are  anpposed  to  have  plenty  to 
spare ;  "  splendidly  isolated  "  as  we  are,  there  is  no  alliance  for 
aggrandizement  or  vengeance  to  be  got  out  of  as ;  and  we  bear 
our  mulct  meekly,  without  showing  resentment 

That,  however,  is  merely  incidental,  ^plying  purely  to  our- 
selves. Evidently  there  is  something  more  generally  objection- 
able in  the  old-foshioQed  system  of  arbitration.  For  foreign 
nations  show  themselves  just  aa  chary  of  resorting  to  it  as 
ourselves — witness  the  remarkable  relitctance  exhibited  during 
the  Venezuelan  negotiations.  That  "  something "  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  accepted  presnmption,  strongly  borne  out 
by  the  two  judgments  of  1872 :  thai  the  tribunal  created, 
whether  it  consist  of  one  great  potentate  or  of  a  bench  of 
judges  appointed  from  different  countries,  will  not  bring  to  its 
task  all  the  competence  that  is  required  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  command  full  confidence.  Such 
presumption  is  inseparable  from  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  of  this  kind  of  arbitration  is  built  up,  namedy, 
that  of  vrtforo  (dieno  UHgoflv,  which  has  had  a  bad  name,  as  the 
proverb  proves,  from  Roman  days  downwards.  The  arbitrators 
may  be  most  upright  men,  great  luminaries  of  joriaprudence  in 
their  several  conntries,  and  all  that  But  they  cannot  possibly 
possess  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  several 
nations  to  be  heard  as  suitors,  with  their  nsages,  their  tradiUons, 
and  all  those  "  imponderabilia,"  as  Prince  Bismarck  was  fond  of 
calling  tiiem,  which  con»st  of  amov/r  propre,  and  ever  so  many 
other  things  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  mechanical  means 
or  put  down  on  paper.  In  the  Geneva  judgment  the  president. 
Count  Sdopis,  even  showed  himself  wrong  in  English  geography. 
And  consequently  justice,  according  to  the  proverb,  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  ean^wt.  res  indeed. 
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In  what  w&y  diSereat  applications  even  of  one  particular 
kind  of  law  may  affect  iasues,  and  what  miaanderstandings  may 
arise  bom  thif^  was  very  distinctly  shown  in  the  Veneznelan 
negotiations  over  the  qaeatioQ  of  preferential  rights.  The 
Gernum  bankruptcy  law  allows  preferential  ri^ts  to  jadgment 
creditora  The  Qermans  accordin^y  considered  themselves  to 
be  thoroughly  within  their  right  in  demanding  them,  and  would 
be  saUsfied  with  nothing  less.  The  Americans,  having,  like 
ourselves,  a  different  law,  looked  npon  this  as  a  characteristic 
spedmen  of  German  "grab,"  and  cried  out  in  indignation. 
Another  very  serious  objection  is  oot  rnrdy  found  to  be  that 
the  arbitration  is  almost  necessarily  conducted  in  public,  as 
regards  the  main  features  of  the  result,  however  decret  the 
judges'  mlings  may  be  kept.  In  this  way  it  is  proclaimed  to 
all  the  world  which  side  has  been  made  to  ^ve  way  and  has,  so 
to  speak,  been  defeated.  No  nation  likes  to  put  itself  in  such 
a  poution.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  Hague  Convention 
has  altered  veiy  little  in  this  state  of  things. 

Whether  the  peace-loving  Czar  might  not  have  furthered  the 
great  caose  which  he  appears  to  have  warmly  at  heart  very 
much  more  by  other  means  than  that  of  setting  up  a  new  inter- 
national tribunal,  namely,  by  turning  adrift  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  army,  which  is  now  eating  the  very  marrow  out  of  his 
country,  is  a  question  that  we  have  not  now  anything  to  do 
with.  His  empire  is  the  one  great  Power  which  can,  or  could, 
afford  to  do  so,  because  it  has  absolutely  no  attack  to'  appre- 
hend from  without,  Its  own  huge  area  is  a  defence  keeping  all 
at  a  distance.  Lsveleye  has  shown  that,  in  the  same  way. 
Napoleon  IIL  might  probably  have  averted  altogether  the 
aivnSe  terrihle,  had  he,  in  1866,  upon  the  formation  of  the 
North  German  Federation,  deprived  Prince  Bismarck,  by  partial 
disarmament,  of  the  one  pretext  by  which  the  consent  for  the 
creation  of  a  German  monster  army  could  be  wrung  from  a  not 
very  well  affected  Parliament,  most  inconveniently  variegated 
in  its  composition.    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  Hague  Convention  pledges  its  signatories  to  the  principle 
of  arbitration.    Saeh  paper  pledge  may  possibly  not  be  worth 
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very  mach.  Bat  in  itself  it  is  a  gain.  And  the  Convention 
creates  a  coart  which  may  always  be  sommoned  to  hear  cases 
whenever  there  are  suitors.  Unfortonately  those  snitors  appear 
slow  in  coining  forward.  The  new  court  is,  in  truth,  rather 
shirked  than  sought,  precisely  becaoae  in  its  present  form  it 
still  perpetuates  the  old  familiar  defects  inherent  in  the  forv/m 
alienum  which  discredited  arbitration  before. 

Evidently,  i£  real  good  is  to  be  accomplished,  there  most  bo 
nuudiinery  brought  into  play  of  a  different  sort — machinery 
which  avoids  the  defects  indicated.  Snch  machinery,  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  perfect  description,  the  late  Lord  Faunce- 
fote  and  Mr.  Oluey  have,  with  creditable  resource,  succeeded  in 
devising ;  and  that  same  machinery  Mr.  Barclay  is  now  nrging 
both  England  and  France  to  apply  between  themselves. 

The  new  method  very  snocessfully  gets  rid  of  the  forwm 
alienv/m.  To  bring  this  about,  its  authors  necessarily  had  to 
restrict  the  area  of  jurisdiction.  But  the  advantage  thereby 
gained  is  that,  within  such  a  smaller  area,  the  method  ensures 
very  mncb  greater  efficiency.  The  judges  called  in  to  adjudicate 
are  no  longer  to  be  "  a  Swedish  count,  an  Austrian  baron,  and 
an  eminent  jurist  from  Venezuela,"  as  it  was  humorously  put 
in  Mr.  Greenwood's  Pall  Mail  Qaaette,  but  men  of  tbe  very 
countries  between  which  there  ia  a  difference  to  settle,  appointed 
in  equal  proportions,  and  in  soch  number  as  the  case  may  appear 
to  call  for — men,  one  half  of  whom  are  certainly  sure  to  be 
familiar  with  tbe  laws,  usages,  language,  considerations  of 
amowr  propre,  and  all  tbe  other  "ponderabilia"  and  "impon- 
derabilia"  of  the  case~-who  will  thus  Be  well  able  to  explain 
all  the  circumstances  to  their  brother  judges,  and  to  ensure  by 
discusfflon  some  sort  of  satisfactory  settlement.  Even  without 
the  special  proviso  introduced  into  the  treaty,  it  is  certain  that 
the  choice  on  either  dde  would  be  made  among  the  most  capable 
men  of  the  country,  for  that  must  be  to  each  countiy's  own 
interest  An  umpire,  to  be  elected  by  the  two  halves  jointly, 
completes  the  court 

Now,  here,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  tribonal  created  which  un- 
doubtedly promises  to  prove  equal  to  its  task,  and  to  which 
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eiUier  sido  may  with  confidence  commit  ita  case.  Ultimate 
agreement  is,  perbaps,  only  probable.  We  sball  have  to  trust 
to  sweet  reasonableness  and  self-interest  for  that  But  the 
apparatus  will  certainly  be  competent  and  suited  to  the  case. 
Here  also  is  a  Court  which  may,  whenever  occasion  requires, 
sit "  with  closed  doors,"  revealing  to  the  world  in  the  end  what 
hsa  been  settled,  bnt  sparing  the  amour  propre  of  the  yielding 
side  by  concealing  how  that  result  was  arrived  at,  and  thereby 
extracting  from  the  settlement  the  sting  of  "  defeat." 

That  is  one  point  The  next  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
more  particularly  in  respect  of  ulterior  consequences.  The  pro- 
posed  treaty  pledges  only  two  nations.  But  it  pledges  them 
ahaUviely  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  in  the  event  of  any 
international  dispute.  It  does  not  leave  it  open  to  them  to 
apply  to  the  court  created  or  noL  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
pretended  that  this  will  absolutely  banish  war.  Any  treaty 
may  be  broken  or  else  discontinued.  And,  apart  from  that, 
ppovoi»tions  may  be  given  which,  in  spite  of  all  s^eguard^ 
make  resOTt  to  arms  unavoidable.  But,  in  the  words  of  President 
Cleveland,  the  treaty  promises  to  make  the  danger  of  war  witiiin 
the  area  of  its  application  only  "remote."  It  modifies  com- 
pletely, BO  to  speak,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  nations 
live,  freeing  it  from  the  latent  electricity  which  brings  about 
thunderstorms.  It  applies  its  remedy  at  a  point  of  the  disease 
anterior  to  that  of  positive  mischi^,  and  bids  fair  to  prevent 
what  other  arbitration  can  at  best  only  hope  to  cure.  The 
treaty  creates  a  direct  pre3umpti(Hi  in  favour  of  pacific  methods. 
And  in  such  matters  presnmpticm  counts  for  a  great  deal.  For, 
as  a  rule,  nations  do  not  go  to  war  because  the  cause,  upon  calm 
consideration,  proves  to  justify  such  a  course,  but  because  at  the 
time,  in  their  heated  state  of  mind,  they  are  under  the  delusion 
that  no  other  coarse  is  open  to  them,  consistent  with  self-respect. 
Now,  this  being  so,  the  substitution  of  a  state  of  things  which 
tends  to  wean  nations  from  the  thought  of  war — at  any  rate 
otherwise  than  as  really  a  last  expedient — may  be  expected  to 
prove  of  unspeakable  value,  just  as  the  legal  and  social  tabooing 
of  duelling  has  proved  a  specific  remedy  in  England  with  r^ard 
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to  individuals.  Oooe  mote,  to  quote  Fre^dent  Cleveland,  the 
treaty  may  be  expected  "not  only  to  make  war  a  remote  possi- 
bility, bat  also  to  preclude  those  fears  and  mmoors  o£  war, 
which,  of  tbemselvea,  too  often  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
national  disaster."  Nations  will  realize  more  fully  than  hereto- 
fore that  pacific  methods  are  open  to  them,  and  are  preferable 
in  their  own  interest ;  those  actually  engaged  by  the  treaty  will 
in  any  case  have  to  try  peaceable  methods  Grat,  and  war  may 
accordingly  be  expected  to  become  rel^fated  to  its  proper  place, 
as  the  vliima  ratio  indeed,  but,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Moreover,  nnder  this  aspect,  effects  may  reasonably  be  looked 
for  in  a  very  much  wider  sphere  than  that  mi^ped  oat  by  the 
treaty,  or  in  which  the  older  sort  of  arbitraticm  could  hope  to 
exercise  any  influence.  For  otiier  nations,  not  yet  bound  by  the 
same  obligation,  will  have  an  object-leason  set  before  them,  from 
which  it  will  be  odd  indeed,  in  view  o£  the  advantages  offered, 
if  they  fail  to  learn.  For  one  thing,  if  we  now  conclude  our 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  France,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  certain 
that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States  will  not 
reraiun  long  in  abeyance. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  here 
spoken  of  should  bo  particularly  desirable  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  Quite  apart  from  the  greater  urgency  of 
the  case,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  the  new  principle 
will,  in  this  application,  be  put  in  force  far  more  in  ught  of  Ute 
world,  where  it  has  a. better  chance  of  gaining  convert&  Its 
indirect  effect^  likewise,  is  bound  to  be  distinctly  greater.  For 
once  we  are  tied  to  France  by  a  permanent  arbitration  treaty, 
for  ordinary  circumstances  France  mast  cease  to  be  a  possible 
ally  i^[(unst  us  in  European  combinations  and  we  against  her. 
By  how  much  does  that  bid  fair  to  resti-ict  the  sphere  open  to 
great  wars  in  Europe  I 

Fortunately,  also,  between  ourselves  and  France  the  prevailing 
condition  of  things  is  such  as  to  favour,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  be  the  case  with  any  other  European  Power,  the  consum- 
mation of  this  undoubted  tteBideraium.  For,  notwithstanding 
our  past  wars,  we  have  both  in  recent  days  had  occasion  to 
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realize  and  appreciate  tiie  Uesaings  oE  peace.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  are  beholden  for  that  enormous  growth  of  commerce  and 
those  many  friendly  relations  which,  both  by  their  magnitude 
and  their  interlacing  of  mutual  interests,  bind  ns  together,  and 
make,  as  M,  Cambon  has  indicated,  war  so  terrible  a  calamity 
that  in  reason  it  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  Moreover,  the 
prevalence  of  constitational  rule  in  both  countries  has  accus- 
tomed va  both  to  think  of  jostico — pure,  evenhanded  justice — 
BB  a  thing  standing  by  itself,  not  to  be  influenced  by  "  reasons 
of  State  "  or  regard  for  political  ends,  such  as  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  wield  dangerous  sway  in  this  connexion  in  some 
other  European  States.  Once  more,  in  the  matter  of  aggran- 
dizement, we  may  both  be  said  to  have  more  or  less  sown  our 
wild  oats.  We  have  conquered  and  reconquered  territory  from 
one  another  in  the  past.  Our  earth-hanger  and  appetite  for 
power  may  not  yet  be  satisEed.  But  if  we  should  covet  more, 
we  are  scarcely  likely  to  covet  it  from  one  another.  That  account 
seems  pretty  well  settled.  Oar  several  possessions  and  spheres 
of  interest  appear  &irly  "  delimitated."  And  to  such  extent  we 
may  be  sud  to  have  both  accepted  the  cult  of  that  peace-loving 
Augustan  deity,  "  the  god  Terminus."  The  general  position  of 
things  between  us,  then,  is  distinctly  favourable.  There  are 
weighty  reasons  for  both  of  us  why  an  arbitration  treaty  should 
be  concluded.  And  if  we  can  succeed  in  actually  concluding 
one,  it  bids  fair  to  prove  big  with  promise  of  good. 

However,  oar  peacemaker's  task  is  thus  tar  only  half  com- 
pleted.  It  remains  to  convince  the  other  party  to  the  proposed 
treaty.  And  for  that  the  support  of  public  opinion  is  needed. 
Only  quite  recently  has  Mr.  Barclay  entered  upon  his  propaganda 
in  this  country.  It  is  satis&ctory  to  know  that  here,  as  well  as 
in  France,  so  far  as  his  efforts  have  yet  gone,  they  have  proved 
distinctly  successful.  Once  more  he  has  addressed  himself, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  the 
eommerdal  community  first.  It  appears  to  have  beard  him 
gladly,  and  to  have  yielded  a  willing  and,  indeed,  cordial  assent 
to  his  proposition.  The  demonstrative  and  favourable  reception 
given  to  his  scheme  at  the  International  Co*operative  Congress 
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recently  held  at  ManchestFer  goes  to  show  that  the  working 
classes  are  as  fully  on  his  side.  And  there  are  not  a  few  men 
of  "light  and  leading"  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  society 
who  have  already  enrolled  themselves  for  active  work  under 
his  banner.  With  their  infloential  help  committees  are  h?ing 
formed.  The  matter  can  scarcely  Cul  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament.  There  is  already  a  talk  of  the  formation  of  an 
ADglo*Freoch  inter-parliamentaiy  Committee  to  deal  with  tiie 
qaestion. 

There  is  no  actual  opposition  to  be  apprehended  to  the  scheme. 
For  there  can  ,be  only  one  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  Certainly 
the  favourerB^  of  the  Hague  idea,  who  have  lately  been  once 
more  in  evidence,  have  no  occasion  to  treat  it  as  a  rivaL  For 
nothing  could  serve  better  to  make  the  principle  embodied  in 
their  own  scheme  efibctive — for  nations  who  have  no  arbitration 
treaty  of  their  own — ^than  such  a  precedent  There  has  been 
much  talk  during  the  last  three  years  of  a  novel  crusade  to  be 
carried  on — a  "war  agtunst  war."  Those  who  &vour  this  idea, 
even  in  its  most  moderate  form,  should  be  with  the  advocates  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  to  a  man.  For  in  no  way  can  war  be 
levied  against  war  more  effectually  than  by  putting  a  stop  to 
(he  causes  which  produce  it,  and  permanently  blunting  the  edge 
of  national  animosity,  now  kept  keen  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
warlike  code  of  national  interests. 

However,  something  more  is  needed  than  mere  aif^mentative 
approval  Time  is  of  momenL  The  iron  will  have  to  he  struck 
while  it  is  hot.  Public  opinion  should  pronounce  itself  with 
sufiScient  force  to  ensure  accomplishment  while  conditions  are 
favourably  At  the  present  moment,  between  ourselves  and 
France,  there  is,  politically  speaking,  sunshine  and  fair  weather, 
and  everyUiing  seems  propitious.  Both  nations  are  ready  for  (he 
treaty.  And,  once  in  force,  it  might  undoubtedly  be  relied  upon 
to  ensure  its  own  endurance  by  the  good  results  which  it  may 
be  hc^ied  to  achieve,  and  by  the  habit  which  it  is  likely  (o 
engender  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  (o  trus(  to  it  and  to 
pacific  methods.  However,  a  change  may  be  brought  about  any 
day.    Clouds  may  rise  up,  and  bring  with  them  storms  and  galea, 
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such  as  would  put  the  two  nations  once  more  for  a  time  at  logger- 
heads. The  reenli  would  be  that  the  condoaion  of  the  treaty, 
the  laying  of  the  foandation  of  a  hoped-for  reign  of  peace  such 
as  would  constitute  the  most  precious  ^ft  which  the  twentieth 
century  could  bring  us,  would  be  inevitably  delayed.  The 
matter  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  lefl  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  We  failed  in  our  good  object  in  1897.  It  may  he 
hoped  that  we  shall  succeed  in  1903. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 
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THE  FISCAL  POLICY  OF  THE  FDTURE. 

rPHE  positioD  generally  taken  np  by  protectionists  is,  I  believe, 
-'-  that  tbe  immediate  result  of  the  introdnction  of  free  trade 
was  an  advancement  of  tbe  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country, 
but  that  the  recent  progresa  mode  by  other  nations  imperatively 
calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  system.  Mr.  Q.  Byng,  writing  in  the 
Jannoiy  number  of  the  Econ<miic  Review,  is,  however,  unwilling 
to  concede  even  initial  success  to  free  trade.  He  declares  that 
the  commerce  of  tbe  countiy  commenced  to  decline  in  1875,  as 
a  resnlt  of  what  he  cfills  the  free-trade  poison,  in  process  of 
iocubation  during  tbe  preceding  thirty  years.  Mr.  Byng 
adduces  in  support  of  bia  atgament  tbe  simile  of  a  doctor  and 
his  patient.    If,  he  says,  the  former — 

"were  to  discoTer  that  a  chaoge  for  the  worse  iu  hie  pstient'e  health 
appeared  Bimollaiieouely,  and  continued  concurrently,  with  a  change  of 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  he  would  at  once  Bunuiae  that  these  two  facts 
were  connected  as  canse  and  efFoct,  and  that  there  was  a  prima  /acie 
case  for  iuTestigation  on  that  basis." 

But  would  not  a  doctor  also  connect  as  cause  and  effect  a 
change  for  the  better  in  bis  patient's  health,  which  was  con> 
current  with  a  change  of  habits  and  mode  of  life  ?  And  as 
there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
daring  the  years  following  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  there 
is  saroly  prima  facie  evidence  tor  connecting  that  improvement 
with  the  alteration  of  tbe  fiscal  system. 

Whatever  policy  would  have  secured  the  maximum  advantage 
in  the  past  is,  however,  of  merely  academic  interest.  The 
question  to  be  considered  is,  Which  system  is  better  adapted  for 
present  needs  ?  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Bying  as 
regards  the  absnrdity  of  treating  free  trade  as  a  fetish,  and  as 
something  outside  the  scope  of  criticism.    Bnt  it  most  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  whole  complicated  machinery  which  we  call 
Bocietj  has  grown  up  on  the  basis  of  free  trade,  aad  that  no 
radical  alteration  of  policy  conld  be  effected  without  sending  a 
shock  throughont  ^e  whole  system,  many  of  the  effects  of 
which  could  never  be  foreseen.  Changes  invariably  contain 
elements  of  danger,  and  therefore  it  is  always  better  to  retun 
an  existing  system  unless  a  proposed  innovation  can  be  concia- 
sively  shown  to  be  an  improvement ;  but  as  soon  as  such  vm- 
cloaive  proof  can  be  adduced,  there  is  no  jastification,  from  a 
naUonal  point  of  view,  for  continued  opposition  to  the  change. 
The  onus  of  showing  clearly  that  their  system  is  an  improvement 
npon  free  trade  reets,  therefore,  with  the  protectionists. 

Hr.  Byng  is  very  severe  upon  the  leaders  of  the  free-trade 
party. 

"Their  stock  in  trade  ftre,"  he  saya,  "the  tenets  of  Ailam  Smith, 
the  prophecies  of  Cobden,  the  speeches  of  Bright  and  Gkdstoae,  and 
the  Uieories  of  Bicardo,  Mill,  and  Fnrrer.  ...  If  facts  conflict  with  these 
theories  and  prophecies,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 

Bat  a  spirit  of  intolerance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
leaders  of  free  trade.  If  they  ignore  facta,  their  opponents 
often  support  their  arguments  by  the  use  of  distorted  facts, 
which  is  a  still  more  serious  offence.  For  instance,  Mr,  Byng, 
in  discussing  the  preponderance  of  British  imports  over  exporUi, 
writes — 

"At  the  present  time  their  value  [imports]  exceeds  oOO  miilioa 
pounds.  It  has  been  computed  that  if  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  (taking 
this  figure  u  en  average,  some  articles  being  free  and  others  taxed 
higher)  were  imposed,  our  imports  would  drop  in  due  course  hj  30  per 
cent.,  or  150  millions.**  In  his  next  paragraph,  Mr.  Byng  sajs,  "  Ko 
one  proposes  to  put  a  tax  upon  raw  material  which  we  cannot  produce 
onrselres." 

1900  was  the  first  year  in  which  imports  exceeded  600 
millions;  they  then  amounted  to  slightly  over  523  milhons.  In 
that  year,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative  one,  the 
imports  of  raw  material  and  tropical  products  which  we  cannot, 
in  any  case,  produce  ourselves,  amounted  to,  approximat^y,  250 
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millions.  Clearly,  therefore,  Mr.  Byng's  estimate  of  150  milUoDs 
as  the  amotint  of  the  drop  in  the  value  of  imports  which  woald 
follow  the  imposition  of  an  averse  daty  of  20  per  cent  most 
be  Teiy  considerably  reduced.  Moreover,  in  view  of  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  food  supply,  British 
agriculture  would  not,  even  under  the  most  rigorous  system  of 
protection,  be  capable  of  such  improvement  as  to  lead  to  a 
redaction  of  30  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  food  stn£&  from 
abroad ;  and  in  the  year  1900  we  imported  articles  of  food  and 
agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  145  million  pounds,  esclosive 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  produce,  which  has  been  included 
in  the  250  millions  previoaaly  referred  to.  At  the  risk  of  being 
considered  a  bigot  by  Mr.  Byng,  I  m^ntoin  that  the  opinions  of 
Ricardo,  Cobden,  and  Mill  still  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  protection  on  rent,  that  the  arguments  of  free  traders  apply 
with  particular  force  to  the  inadviaability  of  increamng  the  cost 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  people,  and  that  consequently  any 
scheme  of  protection  should  not,  under  the  existing  system  ot 
laud  tenure,  embrace  food  stn&  If  this  item  be  omitted,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  only  in  regard  to  some  120  million  pounds' 
worth  of  imports  that  the  deduction  of  80  per  cent  would 
apply.  The  reduction  in  the  volume  of  importa  would  therefore 
be  less  than  40  miUions. 

It  is  customary  to  compare  our  trade  retums  very  unfavour- 
ably with  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  Statea  But  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  German  trade  retums  are  more 
satisfactory  than  our  own.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  substantial 
preponderance  of  imports  over  exports ;  but  England's  "  invisible 
exports" — such  aa  interest  on  foreign  loans,  freight  on  merchan- 
dise carried  for  other  countries,  and  banking  commission — are 
far  greater  than  those  of  Germany.  With  its  o£Scial  privil^es 
and  facilities  for  obtaining  information,  the  Board  of  Trade 
might,  I  think,  arrive  at  a  very  Fbit  approximation  of  the 
amount  of  "  invisible  ezports,"  and  it  would  perform  invaluable 
service  by  doing  so.  However,  it  attempts  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  consequently  the  returns  which  it  does  publish  are 
lamentably  incomplete.    In  the  absence  of  official  informstioo, 
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it  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  value  of  invisible  exports  with 
auj  d^i;ree  of  aecaney.  While  it  is  quite  po3uble  that  such 
exports  £roin  England  may  exceed  those  from  Germany  by  as 
much  ae  100  miUioD  pounds  annually,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say 
that  the  excess  is  not  lower  than  50  millitma  And  England's 
exports,  if  the  latta*  sum  be  added  to  them,  bear  a  higher  pro- 
portion  to  imports  than  do  the  German  exports  to  German 
imports.  Moreover,  the  fact  is  persistently  ignored  by  protec- 
tionists that,  despite  the  opportunities  which  Germans  have 
of  "  flooding'  our  markets  with  thar  goods,"  despite  ateo  the 
costoms  barriers  which  they  erect  against  us,  our  extorts  to 
Genaany  are  well  in  excess  of  the  valne  of  tiie  goods  which  that 
coontfy  is  able  to  sell  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And,  more 
signifloant  still,  our  exports  comprise  goods  for  the  manufacture 
(^  which  tiiere  are  adequate  facilities  in  Germany.  Surely  no 
stronger  evidence  of  onr  ability  to  pitoducc  more  cheaply  than 
the  Germans  could  be  desired  I  The  United  States  have  effected 
considerable  repayments  of  coital  during  recent  years.  They 
ore,  however,  still  heavily  in  debt ;  and  if  their  exports  did  not 
exceed  their  imports,  there  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
they  were  getting  still  more  involved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  United  States  are  progressing  rapidly ;  but  their  capacity 
for  production  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  aurprising  if  they  did 
not  do  sa  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  the  huge  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  which  the  American  trade  statistics  for 
1901  revealed  was  by  no  means  maintained  last  year. 

It  is  my  contention  that  customs  duties  increase  the  cost  of 
prodncticHi  of  any  given  commodity  by  at  least  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  paid  upon  all  dutiable  articles  used  in  its  manufacture ; 
and  if  this  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that  the  imposition  of  duty 
would,  in  consequence  of  its  effect  upon  prices,  render  us  less 
able  than  at  present  to  undersell  onr  rivals  in  foreign  markets, 
and  would  thus  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  our 
exports.  Hr.  Byng  challenges  the  accuracy  of  this  contention. 
He  says  that,  if  a  manufacturer  were  to  pay  an  indirect  tax  in 
the  shape  of  an  increased  price  of  an  imported  article,  he  might 
gain  &  corresponding  advantage  in  relief  from  income  tax,  local 
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rates,  or  other  direct  taxatioQ.  tt  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  he  woald  gat  auch  a  correspoDding  advantage. 
A  tax  on  an  imported  article  osed  by  a  manofactorer  in  (he 
couise  of  hia  bnsineaa  is  bound  to  affect  him  largely,  and  the 
greater  his  consumption  of  the  imported  article  the  more  he  has 
to  pay.  If,  OS  is  sometimes  the  ease,  the  use  of  such  an  article 
is  practically  confined  to  a  few  manufacturers,  it  is  upon  them 
the  whole  of  the  tax  devolvea  On  the  other  hand,  direct  taxa- 
tion is  contributed  to  by  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  relief  from  it  experienced  by  the  users  of  the 
article  in  question  would  make  small  atonement  for  the  con- 
centratiiHi  upon  themselves  of  the  task  of  providing  a  revenue 
which  was  formerly  contributed  to  by  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons.  Manufacturers  would  not,  in  tiiese  drcametancea, 
consent  to  bear  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  but  would  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  shift  it  to  their  customers.  But  whether  the  use 
of  an  article  is  extensive  ox  otherwise,  the  price  is  generally 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the 
article  b«ng  imported  is  evidence  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
any  rate,  it  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  abroad  tiian  at  home. 
If  a  customs  duty  were  placed  upon  it,  foreign  producers  would 
immediately  be  put  to  a  disadvantage ;  the  goods  which  were 
on  the  margin  of  being  imported  would  cease  to  be  sent  over, 
and  as  the  supply  of  goods  placed  on  the  market  would  be 
lessened,  manu&ctnrers  would  be  quite  competent  to  increase 
prices.  Such  an  increase  would  afibct  home  as  well  as  foreign 
produced  goods,  and  the  amount  paid  by  consumers  in  the  shape 
of  increased  prices  would  inevitably  exceed  the  Exchequer 
receipts  from  the  new  customs  duties. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  American  trusts  of  expoiiing 
for  sale  at  practically  any  price  surplus  goods  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  the  United  States  without  "  spoiling  the  market " 
—in  other  words,  without  stimulating  demand  by  a  relaxation  of 
exorbitant  tariff-protected  prices — certamly  renders  it  possible 
for  pTotectionists  to  point  to  a  practical  application  of  their  oft- 
repeated,  but  until  the  advent  of  the  trusts  fallacious,  argument 
that  customs  duties  may  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
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fbreign  prodaoer.  For  every  inatanea  of  tikis  kind,  however, 
a  dozen  may  bo  cited  in  wliicli  a  customs  duty  takes  oat  of 
the  pocket  of  the  oooBnmer  far  more  than  it  brings  in  to  the 
Treasory, 

If  uch  of  Hr.  Byng's  argameat  is  vitiated  by  disregard  of  the 
significance  of  the  modem  tendency  for  the  supply  of  capital 
to  exceed  the  demand  for  it.  As  tlie  difficalty  of  securing 
remnneraUve  investmenUi  increases,  there  will  be  a  growing 
preasore  of  capital  in  all  branches  of  commerce,  and  this  will 
neceaearily  lead — as  it  has  done  in  the  past — to  redactions  in 
general  prices.  To  say,  therefore,  that  becanse  the  United  States 
had  to  pay  £10  a  ton  for  steel  rails  imported  from  EngUnd  ten 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Steel  Trost,  the  American 
consumer  wonld,  but  for  the  tariff  and  the  trust,  still  be  buying 
his  rails  from  as  at  a  cost  70  per  cent,  higher  than  the  present 
inflated  price  chafed  by  the  trust  is  absurd ;  for  the  Americans 
had  commenced  to  compete  successfully  with  English  steel 
manafacturers  some  time  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  great 
steel  bnmnesses  in  the  United  States.  A  chief  aim  of  trusts  is 
to  prevent  an  increasing  employment  of  capital  in  their  own 
spheres  of  activity.  The  obvious  motive  for  this  policy  is  to 
maititfft'P  prices,  and  consequently  profits,  at  a  higher  level  than 
woold  otherwise  be  possible  in  view  of  the  diminishing  value  of 
capitaL 

Despite  the  limitations  imposed  on  capital  in  trust-controlled 
trades,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  prodaction  of  goods  exceeds 
the  demand  at  current  prices  to  sach  an  extent  that  the  surplus 
conld  only  be  got  rid  of  in  the  United  States  by  greatly  redudng 
prices,  and  thereby  "  spoiling  the  market,"  In  order  to  prevent 
such  redactions  of  prices,  the  snrplns  goods  are  sent  abroad  and 
sold,  after  payment  of  freight,  at  far  lower  prices  than  those 
mliog  in  the  American  market  In  support  of  this  statement  I 
append  a  table  which,  althou^^  copied  from  an  article  o£  my 
own  in  the  CoTUemporary  .Review  for  June  last,  was  originally 
published  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  the  American  Free 
Trade  Alma/nac : — 
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Lead  (poimdB)  . . 
Copper  (potui<U} 
Leather  (poiuids) 


372,088 


2a  to  35  dol- 
UrsCMenee 
29dol)«n3. 

16-4  centa. 


6  to  10  per  cent. 
IflBB  ttuin  In  tlie 
United  Ststea- 


The  6giirea  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table  we,  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  Mr.  Bjnjfs  assertion  that  there  ia  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  Americans  do,  aa  a  regular  course  of  basiness,  really 
sell  U8  their  surpluses  at  less  than  cost  price,  while  making  their 
own  consumers  pay  increased  prices. 

Ur.  Byng  states  that,  if  oar  manufacturers  were  sore  of  a 
market  for  their  goods,  they  would  take  every  advantage  of  the 
economies  resnlbing  from  production  on  a  lai^  scale,  and  wonld, 
in  consequence,  be  able  to  produce  cheaper  and  export  more 
than  under  free  trade.  This  is  the  strongest  point  that  has  yet 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  protection.  Any  one  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  overproduction  which  is  periodic  in 
nearly  all  industries— except  the  agricultural — must  be  aware 
of  the  deadening  influence  upon  manufacturers  caused  by  tiie 
fear  of  the  production  of  goods  exceeding  the  demand  to  such  a 
degree  that  surpluses  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  the  adoption  of 
minoos  prices.  Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  for  capital  to 
increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  population.  In  the  long  run  this 
is  bound  to  lead  to  a  permanent  reduction  of  prices.  But  I  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Byng  that  the  fear  of  overproduction  has  a  more 
hampering  effect  upon  manufacturers  who  have  no  protected 
market  in  which  to  sell  their  goods  than  upon  manoiactarers 
in,  for  instance,  the  United  States  or  Qermany.  The  cardinal 
object  of  free  trade  is  cheapness.  And  if  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  a  particular  article  would,  by  rendering  British  manu- 
facturers secure  by  a  stable  market,  free  them  from  the  fear  of 
overproduction  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  introduce 
the  newest  methods,  make  use  of  the  best  machinery,  and  by 
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the  practice  of  these  and  other  economies  resulting  from  produc- 
tion on  a  lai^  scale  would  be  enabled  to  sell  cheaper  at  home 
and  export  more  than  can  be  done  under  free  trade,  a  distinct 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  imposition  of  such  a  datj. 

It  ia,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  results  would 
be  as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Byng;  but  in  view  of  the  great  and 
growing  fear  of  overproduction,  the  point  is  of  such  supreme 
importance  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  which  might,  if  the  matter  were  folly  represented  to  it, 
deem  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  inqoire 
into  this  aspect  of  the  case,  and  furnish  authentic  information 
on  which  action  might  be  taken. 

When  a  customs  barrier  ia  high  enough  to  ensore  immunity 
to  manufacturers  from  all  fear  of  foreign  competition,  they  will 
inevitably  form  themselves  into  trusts;  and,  despite  all  that 
Mr.  Byng  has  said,  I  adhere  to  my  opinion  that  trusts  protected 
by  prohibitive  duties  have  it  in  their  power  to  exact  practically 
whatever  prices  they  choose,  and  thus  to  draw  into  their  own 
hands  the  wealth  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Any  tax 
imposed  with  the  object  of  mitigating  the  British  manufacturer's 
fear  of  overproduction  would  therefore  have  to  be  sufficiently 
low  to  enable  foreigners  to  compete  Buccessfolly,  in  the  event  of 
home  manufacturers  either  endeavouring  to  raise  prices,  or  fall- 
ing to  reduce  them  in  conformity  with  those  declines  in  the 
value  of  capital  which  are  among  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  age. 

From  the  manner  in  which  some  protectionists  speak  and 
write  one  would  imagine  that  England's  export  trade  had  already 
dwindled  to  insignificant  dimensions,  and  that  the  only  antidote 
is  to  be  found  in  wholesale  protection.  Our  export  trade  is 
however,  still  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is,  moreover,  nearly 
twice  as  great  per  head  of  the  population  as  that  of  any  other 
eoontry  of  first-rate  importance.  This  result  was  achieved  by 
the  adoption  of  the  fiscal  policy  best  calculated  to  cheapen  pro- 
duction ;  and  England  can  only  retain  the  foremost  position  in 
trade  so  long  as  her  commercial  policy  is  framed  with  the  object 
of  securing  cheapness  and  low  prices.    As  a  rule  this  result  will 
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be  best  achieved  by  the  muntenaQce  of  free  trade ;  bat  IT,  in 
any  case,  the  impoBitioa  of  small  duties  wilt  lead  to  still  lower 
prices  it  should  be  part  of  England's  policy  to  levy  them.  To 
ensure  productioa  at  the  lowest  cost  should  be  steadfastly 
regarded  as  the  aim  of  economic  legislation.  Consistently  low 
prices  imply  high  manufocturiiig  efficiency ;  and  so  long  as  our 
factories  and  workshops  are  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  we  have 
little  reason  to  fear  being  able  to  hold  our  own  in  future  straggles 
with  either  American  or  German  rivals.  There  may  be  periods 
when  oar  markets  will  be  flooded  with  surplus  goods  sent  over 
from  the  United  States  or  Oermaay  for  sale  at  very  low  prices. 
But  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  only  exist  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
result  of  commercial  stagnation  in  the  countries  of  export,  and 
it  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  losses  and  destruction  of 
credit  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  fstore 
efficiency  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Walteb  F.  Fobd. 
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Report  or  the  Mansios  Horss  Codmcil  on  the  Dwellings  op 
THS  PoOB.' — Things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  at 
lout  better  than  they  were.  That  is  the  first  and  the  fixed  coochi- 
sioD  to  irhich  readers  of  this  report  must  come.  It  is  no  reason  for 
apathy,  no  justification  for  the  scanty  financial  support  that  tlio 
Mansion  House  Council  gets  from  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
reason  (or  heartier  and  more  hopeful  work.  It  brings  evidence  that, 
even  in  the  seething  mAss  of  Loudou  misery,  steady,  patient,  humdrum 
work  does  bring  results  that  can  be  seen  and  counted,  and  that  even 
in  fewer  than  the  working  years  of  one  man's  life. 

Those  of  UB  nho,  nineteen  years  ago,  in  one  or  another  London 
parish,  joined  the  committees  formed  by  the  Mansion  House  Council 
— and  among  tlio  readers  of  the  Economic  Reeiev)  there  must  bo  many 
such — can  well  remember  how  hopclesBly  onormons  in  the  mass,  and 
yet  how  moan  and  small  in  detail,  the  work  in  hand  seemed.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  done ;  everything  stood  in  the  war  of  its  being  done. 
And  there  was  nothing  to  do  it  with. 

There  wc.^  the  parish  vestries  still  in  power,  and  "  housefa.  ..ers  " 
sitting  on  more  than  a  few  of  them.  It  was  not  impoeelble  that  the 
very  man  appealed  against  might  have  to  adjudicnte  in  hia  own  cose. 
There  were  medical  officers  of  hcaltli,  scarcely  as  yet  either  trusted 
by  or  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  ratepayers,  and  liable  to  \»  diamiaeed 
by  tlie  ratepayers'  representatives  for  excessive  zeal.  There  were  the 
people  themselves,  poorer  than  to-day,  and  more  overcrowded,  harder 
of  belief  in  good  faith  and  disinterested  action.  There  were  a  mass  of 
laws,  unconnected,  unknown,  unenforced,  sometimes  complementary, 
often  contradictory.  And  tlic  officials,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry 
the  laws  ont,  were  far  too  few,  even  had  tliey  been  well  qualified.  On 
the  part  of  the  pnbtic  there  was  blank  ignorance,  recently  stirred  iuto 
Buperficial  intereat  by  sensational  discloanres. 

And  now  the  vestries  are  gone,  and  the  medical  officers  are  better 

trained,  better  paid,  far  better  thonght  of,  and  Irremovable,  except 

with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.     Statiatics  show 

■  (70  pp.    Sva    It.    SI,  Imperial  Buildings,  London,  E.O.   1W8-] 
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that,  even  ia  the  last  decade,  overcrowding  in  London  bag  diminiBhed, 
and  that,  whereas  in  1891  there  were  829,555  persons  living  two  or 
more  in  a  room,  there  are  now,  in  1901,  oal^  726,096,  ont  of  a  larger 
population.  And  even  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole 
improvement.  We  were  compelled  in  the  old  da^e  to  allow  con- 
ditions, both  of  sanitation  and  of  overcrowding,  that  would  not  be 
allowed  bj  the  same  landlords  or  the  same  workers  to-day.  Some  of 
us  can  remember — pitiful  though  it  Bnunds — when  we  scarcely  thought 
of  a  mere  two  to  a  room  as  overcrowding  at  all.  And  under  better 
conditions  tlio  people  aro  less  mietriistful.  "  The  Hansion  House 
Council  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  for  itself  the  reputation 
of  being  a  friend  of  the  poorest  class  of  tenants,  and  to  win  their 
confidence."  That  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  con- 
solidation and  strongtheuing  of  law  and  authority,  ia  shown  by  the 
correspondence,  printed  aa  an  appendix  to  the  report,  on  the  unsanitary 
area  known  as  Nightingale  Street,  Marylebono,  still  "  inhabited  by  an 
increasing  population  four  years  after  it  was  condemned  by  the  autho- 
rities as  unfit  for  human  habitatiou."  While  such  things  can  be,  it 
seems  too  optimistic  to  speak  of  improvement  in  the  carrying  ont  of 
the  law.  And  yet,  though  the  facts  as  they  stand  make  a  more 
pointed  Story,  it  is  better  that  an  insanitary  area  should  be  condemned 
than  allowed  to  stand  witkout  condemnation.  It  at  least  shows  an 
advance  in  public  opinion.  And  there  are  parishes  in  London  where, 
as  the  Conucil  itself  admits,  its  work  b  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  sanitary  authority.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the 
case  everywhere.  It  la,  however,  worth  noticing  that,  whereas  there 
were  for  the  whole  of  London,  in  1885,  85  sanitary  inspectors,  there 
are  now,  in  1902,  294,  who  are,  on  an  average,  very  mnch  more 
efficiently  trained  than  their  prcdoceasors. 

For  much  of  this  improvement  we  have  to  thank  the  Mansion 
House  Council.  Some  of  its  work  will  presumably  bo  done  iu  future 
by  the  proper  authorities.  And  it  is  intended  that  some  measure  of 
reorganisation  should  take  place.  But  the  Council  holds — and  who 
can  gainsay  tliem  ? — that  "  there  is  need  for  some  voluntary  non- 
political  body  to  help  in  farming  and  educating  public  opiuiou  iu 
regard  to  housing  and  public  health,  and  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  borough  councils  in  the  important  questions  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  ; "  "  to  watch  parliamentary  action  also,  and  gene- 
rally to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  with  regard  to  such  matters." 
That  ia  one  part  of  the  future  work.  And,  even  more  thaa  iinancial 
support,  the  Council  needs  personal  service.  It  hopes  to  re-establish 
committees  in  districts  where  the  early  enthusiasm  has  been  exhausted 
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and  Uie7  have  been  albired  to  Ispso,  and  to  establiah  committccB  ia 
those  outlying  districts  where  the  workiogf-folk  have  oongregated 
since  the  MaaBion  House  Coaocil  began  its  work  among  the  poor,  and 
where  constant  watchfulness  is  uecesssr;^  to  preserve  us  frpm  a  repeti* 
tlon  of  aU  the  ilia  tbat  have  forced  us  to  drive  the  people  out  of  tlieir 
old  haunts. 

The  Council  asks  for  an  income  of  £800  a  year,  The  work  could 
not  be  done  for  the  monej,  except  that  the  Council  is  able  to  count  on 
unpaid  work,  often  of  experts,  often  of  enthusiasts. 

£.  A.  Barnett. 

The  Oxfobd  Cottage  Iufkoveuent  Coupa^y,  Liviteo. — Now 
that  the  question  of  the  honslog  of  the  poor  is  so  much  in  the  publie 
mind,  the  following  account  of  a  practical  and  successful  experiment 
may  be  of  interest 

This  Company  was  formed  in  1866,  vith  a  twofold  object : — (1)  To 
provide  better  dwelling-houses  for  the  poor ;  and  (2)  to  show  by  ex- 
perience that  sneh  work  could  be  made  to  bring  in  a  remunerative 
returo.  In  order  that  the  philanthropic  side  of  the  work  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  one  of  the  articles  of  association  provided  that  no 
dividend  should  exceed  the  rate  of  o  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  capital 
of  the  Company  was  fixed  at  £6000,  divided  into  3000  shares  of  £2 
each.  It  was  decided  only  to  make  a  call  of  10<.  per  share  at  the 
outset,  and  during  the  first  year  585  shares  were  allotted :  the  eum 
snbsoribed,  however,  amounted  to  £434  \Qt.,  as  many  of  the  share- 
holders preferred  to  pay  for  their  shares  in  full. 

A  start  was  at  once  made  by  the  purchase  of  a  blook  of  five  cottages  : 
the  purchase-money  was  £280,  and  about  £130  was  spent  in  putting 
them  into  a  proper  slate  of  repair.  As  a  result  of  the  first  year's  work, 
the  directors  were  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  the  operations  of  the  Company  was  very  gradual. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  only  1220  shares  had  boon  applied 
for,  and  capital  to  the  amount  of  £2274  subscribed.  The  directors 
had,  however,  in  the  mean  time  purchased  three  other  properties,  and 
in  one  case  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  purchase-money  was  spent  upon 
repairs  and  improvements. 

In  1873  the  directors  called  in  the  unpaid  capital,  and  made  an 
appeal  to  shareholders  and  others  to  take  shares,  and  from  that  date 
shues  were  only  allotted  in  full  The  capital  prodnced  as  the  result 
of  this  appeal  enabled  the  directors  to  extend  their  operations  con- 
siderably, and  in  particular  placed  them  in  a  position  to  acquire  some 
property  of  a  difierent  kind~-t.e.  some  houses  of  an  undesirable  character 
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and  with  a  rerj  bad  reputation  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  Oxford. 
The  prioe  aalced  for  this  property  was  coQeiderablj  Id  excess  of  its 
value ;  but  tbe  dtfi^rence,  amouuting  to  £100,  was  subscribed  hj  certaia 
public- spirited  indtviduale,  who  were  aware  of  tlie  mischief  caused  bj 
the  houses,  and  who  were  anxious  that  the  Company  should  acquire 
them. 

It  was  not  until  1883 — i.e.  after  nearly  twenty  years'  work — Ibat 
the  whole  of  the  shares  were  allotted.  By  this  time  the  number  of  the 
tenements  owned  by  the  Company  amounted  to  sixty-two.  With  the 
exception  of  one  block,  the  whole  of  tliis  property  is  freehold,  and  has 
been  either  of  a  dilapidated  or  undosirablo  character  when  purchased. 

Tbe  exception  referred  to  ia  that  of  seven  cottages,  built  by  tbe 
directors  in  I880  on  leasehold  land,  in  order  to  show  that  houses  of 
this  description  could  be  erected  and  bring  in  a  fair  return.  The  cost 
of  tbe  cottages  was  £1474,  and  tbe  rents  were  fixed  at  5t,  6d,  per 
week  each.  Owing  to  certain  expensive  work  to  the  foundations,  which 
has  been  necessary  on  two  occasions,  tbe  net  return  from  this  experi- 
ment has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated — slightly  over 
S  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  rents  of  tbe  cottages,  however,  have 
not  been  raised  from  the  sum  originally  fixed  by  the  directors,  although 
another  \s.  per  week  each  could  easily  be  obtained.  The  directors  have 
preferred  to  allow  tbe  original  rent  to  8taii<l,  in  order  to  show  that 
good  cottages  can  be  provided  at  a  cheaper  rent  than  is  ordinarily 
charged,  and  still  be  remunerative.  With  this  exception,  the  work 
of  the  Company  has  entirely  lain  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
existing  tenements. 

From  1895  to  1901,  owing  to  the  fact  that  practically  the  whole  of 
tbe  capital  bad  been  spent,  it  was  not  possible  to  extend  further  the 
work  of  the  Company. 

Under  one  of  the  articles  of  association,  any  dividend  not  applied 
for  is,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  forfeited  and  carried  to  a  reserve 
fund.  From  the  accumulations  of  such  forfeited  dividends,  and  from 
the  dividends  on  certain  shares  bequeathed  to  tbe  Company,  tbe  snm 
to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund  has  now  reached  about  £550.  With 
part  of  this  balance,  and  with  the  unexpended  capital,  the  directors 
have,  during  the*  past  year,  been  able  to  make  itnothor  purcliase  of 
five  cottages,  bringing  the  present  number  of  tenements  up  to  sixly- 

The  work  of  looking  after  tbe  property  generally  is  carried  oat  by 
the  secretary  and  the  directors,  all  of  whom  are  unpaid.  The  only 
paid  officials  are  the  collector,  who  receives  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  rents  received,  and  the  clerk  to  the  Company,  who  keeps 
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(lie  accoanta  aud  luuka  after  mattors  connected  ivitli  tbc  truDBfer  of 
shores,  etc. 

All  rates  and  tn.\ca,  including  water-rale,  are  paid  by  the  Company, 
and  in  certain  cases  a  bonna  is  allowed  to  those  tenants  irlio  have 
boon  punctual  in  tbe  payment  of  their  rents  during  the  year.  The 
cottages  are  kept  in  a  good  st«t«  of  repair,  nnd  it  is  seldom  that  any 
of  them  are  empty.  The  rents  are  well  paid  up ;  e.ff.  at  the  end  of 
tho  last  financial  year  the  arrears  only  amounted  to  about  £15  on  a 
rental  of  about  £o50. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  Company — i.e.  for  clerical  assistance, 
printing,  postages,  and  stationery,  etc, — are  very  small,  amounting 
only  to  about  £20  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  spent  in  repairs 
ts,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  property  and  tho  aims  of 
the  society,  very  heavy.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
they  amount  to  over  25  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is,  of  course,  irre- 
spective of  the  original  outUy  on  repairs  at  the  time  of  purchase,  which 
is  always  charged  to  tho  capital  account. 

At  tbe  present  time  there  are  about  a  hundred  shareholders,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  University  or  citizens  :  t«n  of  them 
hold  a  hundred  shares  or  more,  twenty-five-  hold  only  ten  shares,  and 
about  thhty  more  hold  only  five. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  charge  for  repairs,  the  dividend  paid  by  the 
Compaoy  has  only  once  been  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  and  once  3^  per 
ccut.  Five  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  seven  occasions,  and  the  average 
for  the  tliirty-six  years  since  the  formation  of  the  Company  is  about 
4^  per  cent. 

There  are  no  mortgages  upon  any  of  the  property  of  the  Company, 
and  its  present  financial  position  is  perfectly  sound.  It  can  confidently 
be  claimed  that  the  Company  has  fulfilled  the  original  intention  of  the 
promoters  i>j  improving  the  dwellings  of  tbe  poor,  as  far  as  its  means 
hare  permitted,  aud  at  the  same  time  paying  a  fair  return  to  those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  its  shares. 

E.  H,  Bellaut. 

pBOFiT-sHASi^a  Experiments. — The  cause  of  industrial  co-opera- 
tion still  makes  slow  progress,  in  spite  of  disconragements  and 
failures ;  but  co-operation  itself  takes  such  various  forms  tliat  each 
experiment  requires  separate  consideration.  Tho  partial  coKiperation 
known  as  Profit-sharing  seems  at  the  present  to  be  the  most  hopeful 
method  of  producing  thrift  and  efficiency  among  the  workers,  as  well 
as  that  good  feeling  between  employers  aud  employed,  which  would 
cause  the  re-generation  of  industry.    In  this  way  co-operation,  sincfl 
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the  days  of  Owen,  has  drifted  apart  from  socialism  ;  it  aovr  occupies 
a  separate  poaition,  raising  no  questioD  uf  politics  or  claES,  but  simply 
providing  an  organization  by  which  workers  can  rise  above  their  orOi- 
narj  moral  and  physical  lovel,  taking  wholesome  interest  id  their  work  ; 
while  employers  and  consumers,  instead  of  suffering  material  loss  from 
motives  of  phitaothropy,  may  continue  to  profit  in  due  proportion, 
because  waste  and  friction  have  been  removed. 

The  question  arises — Ii  this  too  much  to  hope  P  And  a  reassuring 
answer  is  found  in  some  experiments  now  being  tried.  Of  these  I 
wish  first  to  mention  the  Profit-sharing  scheme  made  by  the  Chester 
United  Gas  Company,  It  was  started  in  May,  1901,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  then  explained  to  the  assembled  workers.  These  con- 
ditions  constitute  a  kind  of  "  voluntary  socialism,"  as  observed  by  a 
local  paper,  A  bonus  is  added  to  wages  and  salaries  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  gas  ;  and  those  men  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  scheme 
most  sign  a  time- agreement,  and  must  belong  to  a  benefit  club.  There 
is  a  committee  of  management,  in  which  workers  are  fully  represented, 
and  when  the  bonus  is  due,  half  of  the  money  is  payable  in  cash, 
while  the  other  half  is  invested  by  trustees  at  i  per  cent.,  until  It 
amounts  to  £10.  After  that,  stock  may  be  bought  in  the  Gas 
Company ;-  though  this  is  not  obligatory.  A  self-acting  pension- 
scheme  also  forms  part  of  the  regulations. 

TiiB  whole  seems  to  be  a  carefully  balanced  plan,  from  the  poiut  of 
view  of  general  utility  ;  for  it  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  consumers 
by  lowering  the  price  of  gas ;  to  benefit  the  employers  by  making  the 
work  of  better  quality,  and  possibly  also  by  adding  to  the  stock  of 
the  company  ;  lastly,  to  benefit  the  workers  by  increasing  and  saving 
their  earnings. 

The  first  Report  was  issued  last  June,  and  it  shows  a  satisfactory 
beginning,  in  spite  of  fluctuations.  The  rules  have  been  modified  ia 
some  particulars,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  steady  success,  as  the 
men  begin  to  understand  and  value  the  advantages  offered.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  though  trade  union  men  are  not  excluded  from 
the  bonus-scheme,  yet,  if  they  share  in  it,  they  naturally  tend  to  leave 
their  union.  This  fact  need  not  in  any  way  discount  the  value  of 
trade  unions  and  their  work  -,  but  it  suggests  the  idea  that  perhaps 
they  form  but  a  phase  in  industrial  development,  and  that,  though 
useful  as  a  means  of  enabling  labour  to  compete  fairly  with  capital,  the 
future  holds  a  better  and  a  less  combative  solution  of  the  problem. 

These  general  concluBions  lead  us  on  to  consider  another  example  of 
Profit-sharing,  one  that  has  ah-eady  been  mentioned  in  the  Economic 
Smievt  and  elsewhere  more  than  once.    This  is  Thomson's  woollen 
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factor;  at  HudJersfield,  ao  luduHtry  carried  oa  with  the  double  aim 
(as  set  forth  hj  Buskin)  of  securing  honest  work,  and  setting  a 
standard  of  living  higher  than  the  merely  material  one.  This  scheme 
ia  more  completely  co-operative  than  the  other,  as  well  as  more 
avowedly  doctrinaire  ;  both  masters  and  men  are  fired  with  enthusiasm 
for' their  cause,  and  hare  voluntarily  gone  through  sacrifices  for  it. 
Even  now  the  success  of  the  euterprize  is  not  fully  assured,  and 
renewed  support  will  be  constantly  needed,  though  the  sixteenth 
annual  Report  shows  a  satisfactory  financial  position.  Here  there  is 
an  eight  hours'  day  and  fixed  payment  for  all,  while  profits  also  are 
divided  among  all,  in  proportion  to  each  wage  or  salary  ;  5  per  cent, 
is  paid  on  capital,  and  this  rate  has  been  voluntarily  kept  up,  even 
during  times  of  loss  and  privation.  This  experiment  differs  from  the 
Other  in  seeking  an  ethical,  rather  than  a  utilitarian  solntion  to  the 
question  between  capital  and  labour.  Yet  both  work  in  the  same 
direction,  and  are  perhaps  more  alike  in  principle  than  would  at  first 
appear. 

These  and  other  evidences  seem  to  point  to  certain  facts  which  will 
be  useful  for  future  guidance.  It  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that 
co-operation  is  a  system  of  industry  which  can  be  used  in  varying 
ways  and  degrees,  while  some  of  these  methods  (such  as  Profit-sharing) 
bare  met  with  more  practical  success  than  others.  Again,  co-operation 
is  most  successful  when  considered  as  a  purely  economic  question,  and, 
as  such,  separated  from  all  queetions  of  politics,  philanthropy,  and  so 
forth.  Other  facts  of  interest  may  be  gleaned,  but  even  these  are 
enough  to  encourage  and  to  warn. 

M,   W.   HlDDLETOK. 

EmoBATiot)  TO  Westeieh  Canada. — Since  the  appearance  of  the 
article  on  "  The  American  Invasion  of  Canada "  in  the  Economic 
Review  for  October  last,  the  interest  in  this  question  has  Increased  to 
an  amazing  extent.  The  various  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
discussed  the  subject  from  almost  every  conceivable  standpoint ;  the 
attention  of  the  "  man  in  the  street "  has  been  arrested  ;  and,  to  the 
majority  of  all  classes,  the  potential  greatness  of  the  dominion  seems 
to  have  come  as  a  revelation.  The  Canadian  Government  was  not 
slow  to  realize  that  the  opportune  moment  had  arrived,  and  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Competent  lecturers  have  for  many  weeks 
been  visiting  the  principal  towns  In  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  public  with  regard  to  Canada's  enormous  territory, 
her  boundless  resources,  and  her  magnificent  scenery.  Everywhere 
the  audiences  have  been  crowded  and  enthusiastic.    The  lecture  of 
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Mr.  HickmaD,  ia  particular,  illustrfttod,  as  it  is,  with  a  eories  of  fine 
bioscopic  Tioirs  of  CanaJiaa  life  aod  iodnstr;,  has  created  sometliiog 
like  a  seaeation.  At  Slanchester,  for  instance,  be  spoke  to  four 
thonsaud  people  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  there  were  qnite  four 
thonsand  more  who  vainlj  endeavoured  to  gain  admission.  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  hare  hod  a  similar  experience. 
Those  lectures  aro  now  being  supplemented  bj  the  actual  experience 
of  some  forty  Canadian  farmers,  who  are  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  and  informing  prospective  emigrants,  in  a  conversational  waj, 
what  tbey  have  themselves  accomplished  ou  their  farms  in  the  Canadian 
north-west. 

The  effect  of  all  this  activity  is  already  being  felt.  During  January 
and  February  2953  British  emigrants  left  England  for  Canada  aa  com- 
pared with  119o  in  the  same  period  of  1902.  The  Bev.  J.  M.  Barr 
is  to  take  out  a  party  of  8000  in  two  steamers  leaving  Liverpool  on 
March  21  and  24  respectively.  And  all  the  regular  boats  are  already 
full  for  several  weeks  ahea-i. 

In  Canada  itaetf  matters  are  moving  with  equal  rapidity.  No  less 
than  three  sepuste  schemes  for  new  Canadian  railway  lines  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  notr  before  the  Dominion  Farliament,  in 
addition  to  a  dozen  other  railway  projects  of  greater  or  less  magnitude. 
I  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  British-£anadian  Wheat  Baiaing 
Company,  Limited,  which  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £200,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  an  extensive  area  of  wheat 
land  in  Assiniboia.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  purchased  a 
fleet  of  fourteen  steamers  from  the  Elder-Dempster  Line,  and  will  in 
future  convey  passengers  and  goods  in  its  own  ships  and  rolling  stock 
right  across  two  oceans  and  a  continent — i.e,  from  Liverpool  vid 
Canada  to  Japan,  China,  and  Anstralia.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  taken  an  important  step  in  deciding  to  institute  a  fast  service  of 
steamers  between  this  country  and  the  dominion,  which  will  doubtlese 
divert  some  of  the  traffic  that  now  finds  its  way  through  Ifew  York. 

Altogether,  then,  the  year  1903  is  likely  to  prove  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  tide  of  immigration  already 
promises  to  eclipse  all  its  previous  records ;  and  with  the  necessary 
population  to  develope  her  resources,  who  shall  place  any  limit  upon 
the  country's  future  progress  P 

Alfbed  Ssith, 

The  Central  PcBLic-aoosE  Trust  Association. — The  second 
Annual  Report  of  this  Association  is  very  satisfactory.  It  contains 
information  relating  to  thirty-seven  trust  companies  and  sociedes  for 
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various  couDtios  and  localities,  besides  making  some  allusiou  to  tbo 
ways  in  wbicli  the  trust  idea  has  taken  root  and  is  growing  ia  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Progress  is  nocessarlly  slow,  partly  owing 
to  the  long  routine  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  new  liconees,  wbilo 
the  opportunities  for  acquiring  important  houses  under  prosent  condi- 
tions of  the  "  tied  house"  monopoly  are  few  and  for  between.  Many 
houses  might  be  obtained  which  barely  pay  their  way,  hut  it  is 
obviously  the  best  policy  of  the  trusts  to  leave  these  severely  alouo  ; 
the  eommunity  will  gain  less  by  the  reform  of  such  houses  than  by 
their  removal.  If  the  magistrates  continue  their  present  policy  of 
reducing  the  number  of  licences,  many  of  these  unnecessary  houses 
may  cease  to  exist.  "To  keep  alive  superfluous  licences  is  as  far 
from  tmat  principles  as  to  give  life  to  nnnecessary  ones."  When  this 
is  better  understood  to  be  really  the  policy  of  tite  trusts,  the  system 
may  find  more  favour  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  temperance  party 
than  it  does  at  present. 

Objection  is  taken  in  the  Report  to  the  action  of  some  magistrates 
in  exacting  surrenders  from  brewers  in  exchange  for  new  licences, 
which  it  characterizes  as  nothing  less  than  exacting  a  payment  in  kind, 
hecaose  the  surrender  policy,  where  it  exists,  enormously  increases  tlie 
value  of  small  and  superfluous  houses  :  the  brewers  compete  for  these 
ss  useful  quid  pro  qitot  to  ofl«r  to  a  bench  when  applying  for  some 
coveted  new  licence.  If  this  policy  becomes  general,  the  opportanities 
for  the  trusts  will  be  fnrther  decreased.  However,  as  public  opinion 
becomes  better  informed,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  advantage 
of  placing  new  licences  under  disinterested  control  will  be  more 
obvious,  and  the  evil  oF  accentuating  monopolies  o'  ii  is  kind  will 
then  be  checked. 

Between  the  trnst  companies,  the  People's  Refreshment  House 
Association,  aud  private  ventures,  considerably  over  n  hundred  object- 
lessons  in  the  reformed  management  of  public-houses  ore  now  being 
given  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  these  are  bearing 
fruit  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  especially  amongst  the  working 
classes.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  time,  but  possibly  not  so  long  as 
some  people  imagine,  for  the  working  classeB  to  become  convinced  of 
tiie  soundness  of  the  trust  movement  in  the  interest  of  their  welfare, 
and  then  the  future  of  the  system  will  be  secured. 

The  Report  concludes  with  an  earnest  plea  for  efficiency  in  manage- 
ment. The  ultimate  success  of  the  movement  must,  of  course,  turn 
much  upon  this.  So  far  there  has  been  less  dilBcuIly  than  was  ex- 
pected in  finding  suitable  managers.  Army  and  Navy  pensioners  have 
been  tried  in  many  cases  with  satisfactory  results ;  they  are  usually 
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good  iliacipIiDariaue,  Aud  the;  are  the  most  likely  men  to  exercise 
anthority  with  firmiiess  and  decisioa,  when  it  is  needed,  without 
makiog  a  fuse.  But  the  managers,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  managers,  must  also  be  men  of  business  If  the  trust  movemeat  is 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  tUe  trade,  Efficieucy  of  system  in  iuapec- 
tion  and  supervision  is  easeutial  to  success.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
atroDg  element  in  the  working  of  the  People's  Refreshment  House 
Association,  It  would  be  well  if  all  directors  and  shareholders  really 
interested  in  the  trusts  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Asso- 
ciation's methods. 

OSBERT   MORDACNT, 

The  Russian  Budoet. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Russian  Budget  for  1903  is  the  amount  of  the  total.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  estimated  expenditure  taken  together  amount  to  two 
milliards  of  roubles— about  £200,000,000  sterling.  In  1893  they 
reached  for  the  first  time  £100,000,000.  They  have  thus  doubled  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  great  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  economic 
progress  of  the  country,  which  brings  with  it  increased  State  require- 
ments, and  is  accompanied  fortunately  by  a  corresponding  increase  iu 
State  resources  ;  partly  also  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  ideals  of 
State  Socialism,  and  consequently  to  the  increasing  degree  in  which 
the  State  is  embarking  in  descriptions  of  undeitakings  which  with  us 
are  left  to  private  enterprise. 

In  commenting  on  last  year's  budget  I  ventured  to  take  a  much 
more  favourable  view  of  the  position  in  Russia  than  that  which  was 
taken  by  the  English  press  generally.  I  pointed  out  that,  while  no 
doubt  it  had  to  bo  admitted  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  debt  had 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  tea  years,  the  resources,  other 
than  taxation,  which  were  available  for  the  service  of  it  had  increased 
much  more  rapidly  ;  so  that,  while  in  1892  more  than  £17,000,000  had 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  payment  of  interest,  in  1900  only 
£9,000,000  had  to  be  thus  raised,  the  balance  being  met  mainly  out 
of  the  receipts  from  the  working  of  the  railways,  and  that,  the  burden 
of  annual  interest  being  a  diminishing  quantity,  the  general  situation 
in  Russia  was  one  of  increasing  financial  strength.  The  soundness  of 
this  view  is  very  clearly  borne  out  by  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  Russian  securities.  M.  de  Witta  is  able  this 
year  to  report  that  the  4  per  cent,  consolidated  bonds,  first  and  second 
series,  which  in  the  summer  of  1900  were  quoted  in  Paris  at  97},  stood 
when  he  issued  his  budget  at  103,  while  the  3  per  cent.  Trans-Caucasian 
Railway  bonds  had  risen,  during  the  same  time,  from  81^  to  88^. 
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About  £17,000,000  is  iDteniled  to  be  speot  durtag  tlie  enauiag  yew 
on  new  railways,  Includiag  the  completion  oF  the  Siberian  Railway  by 
a  liae  round  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  expenditure  will,  no  doubt,  come 
out  of  borrowed  money.  It  will  come,  however,  out  of  money  already 
borrowed  in  1901  and  1902,  not  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  fresh  loan. 
It  fafts  been  authoritatively  stated  quite  recently  that  Russia  will  not 
approach  the  European  markets  with  the  view  of  raising  a  loan  this  year. 
William  Warbamd  Ci.BLiLE. 

A  Student  op  Political  Ecoxomy  m  Old  Japan. — In  the 
year  1827,  twenty-seven  years  before  the  first  commercial  treaty 
between  Japan  and  England,  a  book  on  political  economy  was 
published  in  Japanese,  called  "  Keixai-YSToku"  {Principle!  of 
I^lilical  EconoMff).  At  tliat  time  tbe  feudal  government  had  been 
in  power  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  the  Japanese  people, 
owing  to  long  and  nniuterrnpted  peace,  had  become  weak  and 
luxurious.  The  change  of  government  consequent  upon  the  Revo- 
lution of  1868,  and  the  growth  of  home  trade  and  intercourse  with 
foreiga  nations,  brouglit  the  study  of  political  economy  again  into 
prominence,  and  many  well-known  western  works  on  tlie  subject 
were  translated  into  Japanese.  The  Keizai-VSroku,  written  as  it 
was  in  the  feudal  age,  is  in  many  respects  inapplicable  at  the  present 
time ;  but  an  abbreviated  translation  of  tbe  preface  of  this  boolc  may, 
it  ia  thought,  prove  interesting.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Sato 
Shinyeu,  and  in  this  preface  he  gives  the  following  account  of  himself 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  book. 

"  Okatsu,  in  the  province  of  Dewa,  was  my  ancestral  home.  The 
head  of  the  family,  after  the  battle  of  1700,  by  which  he  lost  his 
feudal  rights,  took  up  the  profession  of  medicine.  His  son  followed 
the  same  calling,  an<:l  in  his  time  the  land  was  aflicted  by  a  great 
famine,  in  which  thousands  died  of  starvation.  My  grandfather  was  ' 
deeply  moved  by  all  this  misery,  and  determined  to  discover  its  tme 
cause, 'After  all,' be  thought,  'a  doctor  cannot  save  the  multitudes 
from  starving.' 

"Abandoning  the  practice  of  medicine,  be  gave  himself  up  to  tbe 
study  of  political  economy,  and  travelled  throughout  the  country 
investigating  the  prevailing  systems  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  other 
indnstries.  No  difficulties  of  travel,  which  in  those  days  were  great^ 
deterred  him,  and  hardly  a  coruer  of  Japan  was  left  unexplored.  He 
died  in  the  summer  of  1733,  while  engaged  in  inspecting  the  copper 
mines  at  Akita,  leaving  behind  him  various  writings  of  considerable 
importanoe  on  the  subject  of  political  economy. 
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"  Shortly  before  liis  death  lie  nrged  hie  sou  to  CDDtinue  the  study  to 
which  he  bad  devoted  so  mucli  of  bis  life.  In  obedience  to  theee 
instructioQa,  my  father,  taking  mc,  at  that  time  a  mere  lad,  with  him, 
visited  various  parts  of  the  country,  malting  notes  on  the  climnte, 
agriculture,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
mannger  of  a  famous  copper  mine,  my  father  went  to  give  instrnctiona 
Id  making  an  analysis  of  copper  ore.  While  there  he  saddenly 
became  dangerously  ill,  and,  calling  me  to  his  bedside,  thus  addressed 
me ;  '  After  my  death  you  must  not  let  the  studies  of  your  grandfather 
and  myself  bg  of  no  use  to  yoa.  My  desire  is  that  you  go  to  Yedo 
(Tokyo)  and  there  learn  all  you  can  on  the  subject  of  economics.  In 
this  way  you  will  carry  on  the  family  study,  and  give  proof  of  your 
filial  obedience.'     Shortly  afterwards  he  died. 

"At  that  time  I  was  only  fifteen  years  old, and  knew  nothing  of  the 
world,  but  in  obedience  to  my  father's  injunctions  I  set  out  for  Yedo. 
There  I  studied  under  Mr.  Udagawa,  a  well-known  professor,  and 
made  some  advance  in  geography,  mathematics,  surreying,  and  other 
sciences. 

"  After  a  few  years  in  Yedo,  I  travelled  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Japan,  studying  the  various  products  of  the  country.  Eventually  I 
gave  up  my  whole  time  to  writing  three  treatises — on  Manvfactures, 
The  Guidance  of  Nature,  and  Political  Economy,  in  which  I  incor- 
porated the  results  of  the  studies  of  my  father  and  grandfather. 

*'  The  work  on  Political  Economy  was  by  far  the  largest  of  tbe 
three,  and  ran  into  sixty  volumes  ;  but,  as  many  of  my  pnpils  repre- 
sented to  me  that  the  size  of  the  work  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  I  prepared  an  abridged  edition  in  seven  volumes,  and 
this  is  the  present  work  which  I  am  issuing  under  the  title  of  Keizai- 
Ydrokw.  This  treatise  I  look  upon  as  the  crown  of  the  labours  of 
three  generations,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  tbe  principles  therein 
laid  down  are  faithfully  followed,  it  will  resnit  in  the  ntmost  benefit  to 
all  classes  of  ray  fellow-countrymen, — Sato  Suintxh,  March  6, 1827." 

Z.  ScrzcKi. 

SociOLOOT  AT  THE  PARIS  ExniBTTioN. — Official  reports  are  slow 
to  find  their  way  into  publicity  in  France,  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
tbe  present  publication,  dealing  with  matters  connected  with  the 
great  Exhibitiou  of  1900,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1901,  has  been 

'  Expoaition  Univertellt  IntemationaU  de  1900  it  Parit;  Eapports  du  Jury 
International,  ClasBe  lOS.  Rapport  de  M-  Abthub  Foktaike,  Directenr  du  Travul 
au  Ministbre  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndiutrie,  dea  Postea  et  des  TildgrspLes. 
lITGpp.    Fol.    Imprimcric  Nationale.    Paris,  lOOt.] 
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actu&ll;  issaed  011I7  on  the  very  eve  of  1903.  Belated  as  it  ia  in 
appearance,  it  ia  a  very  raluable  contribution  to  current  ecoDomic  and 
sociological  literature,  as  the  well-known  name  of  the  author,  acting  in 
this  ioatance  a*  rapporteur  of  his^'ttry,  alone  would  suffice  to  indicate. 

In  a  volume  of  176  pp.  it  has  proved  qnite  imposBible  to  deal  with 
all  the  articles — consisting  to  a  considerable  extent  of  statistical  tables 
and  descriptive  or  argumentative  monographs — exhibited  in  the  sec- 
tion, to  the  number  of  about  950.  The  author  has  accordiagl;  had  to 
content  himself  with  giving  conilcnsod  summaries  of  the  information 
supplied  under  each  head  in  the  case  of  all  exhibiting  establishments 
or  papers  singled  out  by  the  jury  for  prizes  or  medals,  or  placed  "out- 
side  competition"  as  coming  from  members  of  the  jury.  £ven  so 
there  remain  a  goodly  number  of  establishments,  societies,  labour 
exchauges,  Government  departments  or  trade  unions,  etc.,  to  review, 
namely  532  French  and  387  foreign,  in  addition  to  11  monographs 
on  important  social  or  economic  questions  of  the  day. 

Tfae  volume  may  be  thus  said  to  supply  a  moat  interesting  con- 
spectus of  the  most  noteworthy  institutions  existing  throughout  the 
world,  wliicb  deal  with  questions  of  labour  organization  or  the 
improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  tbo  working  classes,  compiled 
and  arranged  by  one  of  the  best  skilled  hands  that  social  and  eoonomio 
Boience  has  to  boast.  It  is  sure  to  prove  useful  to  the  sludont  of  social 
or  economic  questions  as  a  guide  in  his  researches. 

HEKnr  W,  WotFF. 

Model  Villages. — In  the  October  issue  of  the  Economic  Reriev 
I  attempted  to  indicate  some  economic  dangers  which  beset  the  model 
village  movement,  and  particularly  that  movement  in  tfae  hands  of 
individual  employers.  I  hardly  expected  to  faavo  my  views  so  sndJeuly 
confirmed,  Mr.  Lawson's  survey  of  American  Industrial  Problemt, 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  ia  a  startling  indictment  of 
the  actual  state  of  afTairs  in  many  districts  of  the  United  States.  It 
eliows  how  the  groat  American  employer  insists  upon  his  employees 
living  in  villages  which  are  the  property  of  the  employer ;  how  tfae 
employees  are  spied  upon  every  moment  of  their  lives  by  detectives, 
n-ho  work  with  them,  and  live  among  them,  and  make  weekly  confi- 
dential reports  ;  faow  their  very  food  and  drink  is  regulated,  and  tfae  last 
vestige  of  liberty  is  taken  from  them.  It  is  precisely  tfais  unscrupulous 
use  of  the  model  village  to  whicfa  I  referred.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  philanthropist  employer,  the  model  village  is 
as  liable  to  abuse  as  to  beneficent  use- 
It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  my  article  to  indict  a  present  existing 
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village.  OF  BournovtUe,  for  example,  I  know  nothiog  at  first  liaod ; 
aoJ  on  an;  further  evidence  I  decline  to  speak,  save  in  so  far  as  trust- 
\r0rtb7  reports  convey  a  most  favourable  impression.  But  the  world 
is  not  peopled  with  Cadbnrjs,  nor  are  model  villages  usually  arranged 
so  that  persons  m&y  reside  in  them  who  may  get  their  living  otherwise 
than  under  the  founder's  emplojr.  My  contention  was,  and  is,  that 
the  model  village  which  is  owned  body  and  soul  Iiy  as  individual 
employer,  or  by  a  firm,  is  capable  of  twlng  used  as  a  machine  for 
tyranny.  That  such  instances  have  already  occurred  is  remarkably 
borne  out  by  Mr.  Lawson's  book. 

John  Garbett  Leigh. 

The  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law. — Certaiu  eager  partisans  of 
the  Trade  Unions  are  ill-advised,  we  venture  to  think,  in  making 
such  a  grievous  outcry  against  the  recent  legal  deciaioDS  affecting  the 
conduct  of  trade  disputes.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  and  indeed  even 
desirable,  that  sooner  or  later  the  Trade  Unions  should  be  fully 
recognized  as  corporations,  and  made  responsible  for  tlie  actions  of 
their  agents.  At  all  events,  it  has  now  been  affirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords'  judgment  that  a  Trade  Union  does  possess  a  corporate 
cliaracter,  and  can  both  sue  and  be  sued  at  law.  This  decision  should 
be  welcomed,  even  by  Trade  Unions  themselves.  Thirty  years  ago 
it  was  their  good  fortune  to  be  treated  in  an  exceptional  way  :  they 
were  allowed  to  prosecute  their  fraudulent  officials,  but  were  not 
reeognixed  as  corporations  against  which  legal  proceedings  conld  be 
takeu.  They  have  now  reached  a  far  stronger  and  more  assured 
poeition,  and  do,  in  fact,  represent  a  very  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  conditions  of  industry.  This  influence,  as  we  should  hold,  ia 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  altogether  neceaaary  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  economy.  But  it  is  no  less  expedient  that  this  power 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  body  ;  and,  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  Taff  Vale  dispute  has  shown,  tlie  intomal  discipline  of  Trade 
Unions  needs  strengthening  for  the  sake  of  their  own  right  purposes. 

For  instance,  iir.  Richard  Bell,  now  M.P.  for  Derby,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  makes 
the  following  remarks  in  his  recent  report  to  the  Society  1  "  The 
experience  I  have  gained  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  tends  to 
show  that  the  members  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  their  selection 
of  Execntive  Committee  members.  Instead  of  electing  those  with 
grit  enough  to  administer  rigidly  the  Society's  rules,  the  tendency 
seems  to  be,  in  many  cases,  to  elect  the  membere  who  have  become 
popular  through  the  exercise  of  their  oratorical  power.    As  a  result 
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of  this,  we  Iiave  to  put  up  with  the  Taff  Yale  strike,  the  coat  of 
which,  including  the  House  of  Lords'  caso,  the  preseut  action,  and  tlie 
probable  damages,  will  amount  to  close  upon  £50,000.  This  is  a 
beavj  price  to  paj  for  the  gratification  of  irresponsible  members,  and 
those  not  the  most  thoughtful.  .  .  .  During  my  term  of  office  as 
General  Secretary  I  hare  done  my  utmost  to  cause  things  to  be 
conducted  in  the  right  way,  but  by  the  Executive  Committee  I  have 
not  been  supported  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  As  a  result,  a  few 
irrespouBible  persons  have  run  away  with  the  governing  body,  and 
landed  us  in  the  present  dilficulty." 

As  for  the  practice  of  picketing,  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
existence  or  effectiveness  of  Trade  Unioaism.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  pointed  ont,  "  the  most  powerful  unions  of 
the  present  day,  the  most  exacting  in  theu-  demands  on  the  employers, 
have  gone  a  stage  farther,  and  have  laid  aside  the  whole  system  of 
picketing,  with  its  intangible  annoyance  and  easy  trausition  iuto 
breaches  of  public  order.  lu  the  great  five  months'  strike  of  the 
cottOD-spinners  in  1893,  and  in  the  gigantic  stoppage  of  the  Miners* 
Federation  in  1691,  practically  no  'pickets'  were  posted  or  needed. 
'It  is  net  worth  the  risk,  trouble,  or  expense,'  writes  a  leading  Trade 
Union  official,  'of  resorting  to  the  practice.  .  ,  .  Every  wage-earner 
is  able  to  read  and  write,  and  discern  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  public  press  a  full  knowledge 
can  be  gained  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  strike  takes  place.  Hence  no 
one  is  required  to  hang  about  a  workshop  where  a  strike  is  going  on 
for  the  supposed  purpose  of  giving  information  to  persons  who  may 
dosire  to  apply  for  work  on  the  employer's  conditions.'  Picketing,  in 
fact,  is  a  mark,  not  of  Trade  UDiouism,  but  of  its  imperfection,"* 

As  for  what  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  "  the  peaceful  conduct  of  a 
trade  dispute,"  we  have  the  public  confession  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
like  Mr.  Haldane,  tliat  he  does  not  know  what  the  law  is,  and,  if 
called  npon,  could  not  give  trustworthy  legal  advice  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly,  ho  advises  the  Unions  to' ask  for  the  appointment  of  a 
small  Boyal  Commission  to  define  the  present  position  of  afiairs,  before 
any  attempt  is  mode  to  secure  the  introduction  of  fresh  legislation. 

This  is  sound  advice,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  he  accepted 
by  the  Trade  Unions.  Tliey  have  a  legitimate  grievance  in  the 
vagueness  and  complexity  of  the  English  law  with  regard  to  qnostions 
of  conspiracy  and  libel,  and  should  devote  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  authoritative  definition  of  their  present  legal  position,  before 
proceeding  to  ask  for  any  further  privileges  from  Parliament. 
'  Iti^mtritd  Demoeraey,  pp.  856,  857. 
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The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Steamthip  Stthsidiet, 
together  with  the  Proeeedingi  of  the  Committee,  Minute*  of  Evidence, 
etc.  (CommoDS  Paper,  1902,  No.  385,  fol.,  395  pp.,  3f.  2tf.),  begins  li; 
an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  meaniDg  of  the  vord  subBid;.  **  Bounties, 
subsidies,  or  subvoDtiona  are  all  terms  used  for  pajmeots  made  for 
some  kiud  of  value  received,  irrespective  of  tbe  policy  which  may  be 
involved  ;  iu  one  case  the  carriage  of  mails  or  provision  of  cable 
communication,  in  another  the  maintenance  of  national  defence,  or  it 
may  be  the  onconragemcnt  of  trade ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
when  a  givou  sum  is  granted  as  a  subsidy,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
analyze  it  into  its  component  parts,  and  lay  down  that  so  much  of  it 
is  paid  as  a  postal  subsidy,  bo  much  for  Admiralty  purposes,  or  so 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  trade."  There  does  not  seem  much 
objectiou  to  this  view  if  we  substitute  for  "  some  kiud  of  value 
received,"  the  words  "some  kind  of  value  supposed  or  alleged  to  be 
received."  The  British  subsidies  in  1901  amounted  to  £756,500,  a 
sum  which  does  not  include  the  £150,000  subsequently  granted  to  the 
Cunard  Company.  The  German  subsidies  acem  to  amount  to  a  little 
over  £W0,000,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  lines  receive  an  uukuown 
quantity  iu  the  sliape  of  exemption  from  customs,  duties  on  manu- 
factured articles  nsed  in  the  construction,  repair,  aud  equipment  of 
their  ships,  and  in  tbe  shape  of  preferential  railway  rates  on  certain 
exports.  Tbe  Freuch  shipping  subsidies  of  all  kinds  amount  to  the 
enormous  total  of  about  £1,600,000.  Russiau  subsidies  come  to 
£365,000,  the  Japanese  to  over  £700,000. 

Coming  to  conditions  of  subsidies,  the  committee  very  quickly,  and 
apparently  without  much  tbonght,  arrive  at  the  couctusiou  that  "As 
far  OS  possible  a  condition  should  be  attached  to  every  British  postal 
subsidy  that  the  speed  of  the  ships  employed  shall  equal  the  highest 
speed  of  foreign  mail  ships  trading  on  the  same  routes,"  which  suggests 
ititerualioDul  racing  In  a  very  hteral  sense.  They  also  think  that  "the 
principle  of  anhsidlcs  by  or  for  the  Admiralty  is  only  justillod  for 
obtaining  a  limited  number  of  vessels  of  the  highest  speed  and  great 
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coal  endDnnce  among  tiie  meroantile  muine,  bttUt  according  to 
Admiralty  reqniremeata  for  pnrpoaes  of  nfttional  defence,  provided  that 
the  Admiralty  find  it  more  economical  to  sabaidize  awift  mereiiant 
shipe  than  to  build  naval  ships."  Next  oonsidering  the  possibility  of 
the  truufereDce  of  eabsidized  ships  to  subjects  of  other  countries, 
the  eommittee  conclude  that  no  sabsidy  "  should  be  granted  except 
oo  condition  that  the  whole  or  partial  sale  or  hire  of  any  ship  ia 
receipt  of  the  eubsidy  cannot  take  place  without  permissioa  of  the 
Goremmmt,"  and  that  "  the  majority  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
flttbsidizQd  companies  should  1m  British  subjects."  They  also  think 
that  the  officers  and  a  proportion  of  the  creir  should  be  British  subjects. 
At  this  point  they  expose  the  usual  extraordinary  ignorance  of  le^ia- 
Utors  and  others  as  to  the  rehttive  mi^nitnde  of  the  Greftt  Powers 
by  accepting  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Germany  as  "15  or  46  million"  in  August,  1901,  which  is  ten  or 
eleven  millions  below  the  mark. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  Light  Dues,  which  at 
present  bring  in  abont  half  a  million  per  annum,  should  be  removed 
from  ahipping,  and  paid  oat  of  taxes  (they  do  not  say  ont  of  which 
taxes),  and  that  Board  of  Trade  regulations  should  be  enforced 
against  foreign  ehipB  in  British  ports. 

Finally,  they  suggest  rather  than  definitely  recommend  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  foreign  ships  from  trading  between 
different  ports  of  the  British  Empire,  when  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong  does  not  allow  British  ships  to  trade  between  different  parts  of 
its  dominions.  They  do  not  report  whether  this  exclusion  might  not, 
in  many  cases,  lead  to  diversion  of  trade  which  would  be  anything 
but  advantageous  to  the  Empire,  nor  apparently  reflect  that  it  would, 
BO  far  as  it  was  of  importance,  tend  to  diminish  facility  of  trade  and 
interooiirse  between  different  parte  of  the  Empire — a  thing  which,  in 
other  parts  of  the  report,  it  is  suggested  should  be  promoted  by  eveiy 
possible  means. 

The  Report  bj/  the  Chief  Labour  Corretpondent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  OH  Trade  UnioHt  in  1901  (Cd.  1348,  8vo,  238  pp.,  UJrf.) 
shows  that  the  membership  of  trade  unions,  which  had  increased 
rapidly  from  1896  to  1900,  was  almost  stationary  in  1901.  Financially, 
1901  did  not  differ  much  from  the  years  immediately  preceding  it. 
The  income  of  the  hundred  principal  nnions  wae  £2,061,501,  and  the 
expenditure  £1,655,635,  so  that  about  £100,000  was  added  to  their 
accumulated  funds. 

The  Statistical  Tablet  relating  to  Emigration  and  ImmigraHon 
from  and  into  ike   United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1901  (House  of 
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CommoiiH  Paper,  1902,  No.  183,  foL,  68  pp.,  Id.)  are  disappoiodng, 
u  they  ooDtain  no  attempt  either  to  reconcile  tlie  figures  published 
for  the  fears  1891  to  1900  with  the  resalt  of  the  ceDsaa,  or  to  explain 
the  large  discrepanof  (see  Eeonomie  Review,  Julj,  I901|  p.  S59). 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  census  that  we  are  no  longer  asked 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  seamen  (to  the  nnmber  of 
16,1^  iu  1901)  who  arrive  as  passengers  go  away  as  crews  of  ships 
and  sever  oome  back  any  more.  But  we  are  still  asked  to  helieve  that 
"a  large  proportion"  do  so.  "There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a 
large  proporljon  of  the  seamen  in  question  leave  nltimately  as  crews 
and  BO  escape  record.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  foreign 
seameu  sent  over  as  passengera  to  the  United  Etagdom  to  man  vessels 
ooastmcted  for  or  sold  to  foreigners."  But  it  is  certainlj  difficult  to 
beUeve  that  the  ships  new  and  old  aoquired  bj  foreigners  can  require 
anything  which  can  fairly  be  described  as  "  a  large  proportion "  of 
15,000  men  to  sail  them  to  the  foreign  country :  it  is  stJll  more  diffioult 
to  imagine  any  other  reason  to  acoonnt  for  the  crews  of  outward  bound 
ships  being  considerably  larger  than  those  of  inward  bonnd.  Without 
allowing  anything  for  these  passenger  sailors,  the  report  makes  the 
net  loss  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  migration  to  be  48,845  against 
43,881  in  1900,  and  21,926  in  1899. 

The  publication  of  the  coanty  volumes  of  the  census  of  England 
and  Wales  has  been  concluded  by  the  issue  of  Angleteg  (Cd.  1447, 
fol.,  42  pp.,  llrf.),  Bedford  (Cd.  1406,  52  pp.,  lOd.),  Berk»  (Cd.  1362, 
69  pp.,  U.),  Brechtoek  (Cd.  1437,  48  pp.,  Ud.),  Bucking/tam  (Cd. 
1407,  60  pp.,  U.),  Cambridge  (Cd.  1323,  66  pp.,  Is.  Id.),  Dortet 
(Cd.  1320,68  pp.,  1*.  \d.),  Cardt>an  (Cd.  1425,  48  pp.,  Urf.),  Car- 
marthen (Cd.  1411,  50  pp.,  If.),  Carnarvon  (Cd.  1410,  52  pp.,  1*.), 
Cumberland  {Ci.  1376,  64  pp.,  U.  \d:),DenMgh  (Cd.  1412,  55  pp.. 
If.),  Flint  (Cd.  1439,  42  pp.,  1 W.),  Hertford  (Cd.  1426,  58  pp.,  1..), 
Heri/ord  (Cd.  1377,  67  pp.,  If.  Id.),  Suntingdon  (Cd.  1438,  44  pp., 
lid.),  Merioneth  (Cd.  1436,  fol.,  46  pp.,  lid),  Montgomery  (Cd.  1435, 
46  pp.,  llrf.),  Oxford  (Cd.  1322,  67  pp..  If.  Id.),  Pen^roke  (Cd. 
1432,  50  pp..  If.),  Radnor  iCi.  1449,  41  pp.,  lid.),  Suaand  (Cd. 
1448,  31  pp.,  \0d.),  Salop  (Cd.  1430,  72  pp.,  If.  2d.),  fFettmorland 
(Cd.  1431,  46  pp.,  Ud.),  WiUi  (Cd.  1378,  74  pp..  If.  2d.).  We  now 
await  the  general  Report  which  will  bring  together  the  figures  of  the 
county  voiames. 

The  census  of  Ireland  is  completed  with  the  publication  of  the 
General  Report  (Cd.  1190,  fol.,  658  pp.,  7f.  6A) ;  but  it  wiU  be  weU 
to  defer  ebservaUons  upon  the  results  till  the  general  report  for 
England  is  available  for  comparison. 
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Scotland  as  nsu&l,  where  the  GloTertiment  offices  in  Edinborgb  are 
coaoeroed,  is  behind,  haTing  only  produced  vol.  i.  of  the  Eleventh 
Decauiial  Centui  of  the  Population  of  Scotland  (Cd.  1257,  fol.,  433 
pp.,  3>.  6d.),  which  is  in  one  way  a  most  discreditable  piece  of  work. 
English  as  she  is  spoke  by  Sir  St&ir  Agnew,  K.C.B.,  a  high  official 
receiving  £1200  a  year,  and  B.  J.  Blair-Canynghame,  U.D.,  is  enough 
to  make  even  one  who  has  been  reviewing  blnebooks  for  thirteen  years 
feel  slightly  indisposed.  Being  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  simple 
fact  that  in  any  given  period  increase  of  population  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  births  pltu  immigrants  and  deaths  pltu  emigrants, 
these  authors  say — 

"  As  always  the  case,  the  increase  of  a  Population  during  any  period 
is  determined  by  two  factors,  the  one  being  the  ezoess  of  births  over 
deaths  during  the  time  considered,  which  is  the  natural  increment  of 
the  Population  ;  the  other  depending  upon  the  number  of  persons  who 
may  have  left  the  country  for  other  parts,  i.e.  Emigrants  ;  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a 'knowledge  of  those  who  have  come  into  the  country  for 
residence  there  or  who  may  be  temporarily  present  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  Census  of  the  Inhabitants,  i.e.  Immigrants," 

For  verbosity  and  fatuity  this  sentence  is  only  equalled  by  the  one 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  census  of  1891.  The  introduction  of  **a 
knowledge  "  as  a  factor  determining  the  increase  of  population  sug- 
gests that  in  future  we  should  say, "  Two  and  a  knowledge  of  two 
make  four." 

Other  gems  are  :  "  Russian  Nationality  stands  pre-eminently  to  the 
fore,  there  being  10,378  of  such  ; "  and,  "  On  the  present  occasion  the 
nnmberaof  Foreigners  have  much  increased  to  what  they  were  at  1891." 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  a  bluebook  produced  in  tliat 
part  of  Uie  United  Kingdom  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
elementary  education  is  so  much  better  managed  than  in  England,  is 
the  frequent  treatment  of  "there"  as  apparently  a  sort  of  pronoun 
third  person  singular — 

**  Table  XXII,  gives  the  distribntlon  of  the  population  over  this 
area,  and  from  it  is  seen  that  at  the  Census  there  vat  150  persons  to 
each  square  mile  in  the  country ." 

**  There  i>  left  7097  Innatics,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded  persons." 

"At  1891  ...  of  imbeciles  or  idiots  there  wai  5017." 

For  mere  inarticulateness  it  would  be  difficult  oatside  of  a  Scotch 
blnebook  to  match  the  following — 

'*  The  information  required  in  the  Householders  {ne)  Schedule  on  the 
present  occasion  differs  in  a  few  particulars  from  that  asked  for  at  the 
1891  Census,  viz,,  under  the  head  of  Profession  or  Occupation  those 
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engagfld  ia  mch  Bhould  state  in  addition  to  whether  '  An  Employer,' 
'  A  Worker,'  or  '  Working  on  own  Account,'  if  the  trade  or  indnstry 
ia  carried  on  '  At  Home.'  Again,  with  reference  to  Gaelic  speaking, 
a  limit  to  age  ia  pnt,  vis,  three  years  and  npwards  ;  when  bom  in  a 
foreign  conntry  one  is  aaked  to  state  whether,  at  the  time  of  filling  np 
the  Sohedole,  he  or  she  is  a  Foreign  *  Snbjeot,'  and  nnder  the  heading 
of  Infirmity  the  term  '  Idiot  *  is  omitted." 

So  it  shall  be  here,  bnt  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Balfonr  of 
Burleigh,  to  whom  the  Beport  is  addressed,  will  decline  to  receive  any 
more  "  of  snob." 

BDimr  Casvan. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  STBENGTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  A  Study  in  Soobd 
Eocmomiot.  B;  HsLmr  Bosahqoet.  [845  pp.  Sto.  St.  6d. 
nek    tlMDiUUn.    Jxtndon,  1902.] 

Mr6.  Bounqnet'a  new  book  "  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  thtn  a 
preliminary  stady"  in  Social  Economics,  "an  attempt  to  suggest  hoT 
we  may  worlc  out  some  theory  of  Imman  nature  and  social  life  which 
will  be  a  gnide  to  ns  when  applied  to  the  actual  problems  which  we 
have  to  face."  With  the  main  outlines  of  anoh  a  theory  as  conceived 
by  Mrs.  Bosaaqoet  students  of  her  previoos  writings  are  already  suffi- 
ciently familiar,  Beform  can  proceed  only  from  within :  the  most  that 
any  reformer  ean  do  is  to  assist  the  individual  to  be  independent  and 
enlarge  liis  interests.  The  rrform  that  is  most  urgently  wanted  is  not 
so  mnoh  that  of  "  the  people  "  themeelves,  as  of  those  who  would 
reform  them ;  anything  done  in  the  name  of  philanthropy  or  of  law 
carries  about  it  the  tunt  of  corruption. 

"  The  lesson  is  one  enforoed  by  all  the  teaching  of  history.  Any 
real  progress  made  by  the  English  people  has  always  been  the  result 
of  their  own  expanding  energies.  The  work  of  the  trade  anions,  the 
friendly  societies,  the  oo-operators  has  owed  practically  nothing  to 
external  help.  Liberation  from  legislative  interference  and  from  the 
orushing  weight  of  the  old  poor  law  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
enable  the  reatnuned  forces  of  independence  to  push  forward  with  a 
vigonr  and  intnitive  ohoice  of  the  right  road  which  is  little  short  of 
marrellons.  I  belieTC  that  a  careful  stndy  of  these  movements  would 
show  tiiat  whenever  they  have  taken  an  abortive  turn  it  has  been  at 
the  Instigation  of  external  sympathiaers  endeavouring  to  impose  npon 
tbnn  an  external  ideal.  Many  of  the  failnres  of  oo-operatire  prodao- 
tion,  many  of  the  economic  fallaoies  of  trade  nnionism,  have  certainly 
arisen  in  this  way." 

Such  an  excessive  statement  certainly  needs  more  precise  verifieatioa 
than  is  offered.  Mrs.  Bosanqnet  carries  abstraction  into  history  itself, 
and  there  seem  to  be  no  lengths  to  which  slie  is  not  prepared  to  go 
in  overstatnneiits  of  this  kind.    It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
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that,  if  the  whole  of  this  statement  had  been  torned  round,  it  would 
havs  been  at  least  as  speoions.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is,  of  coarse,  aware 
that  legislation  has  done  sometbtng  "  essential  and  effectual "  for  in- 
dustrial and  sanitarjr  conditions,  something  also  for  education  ;  but  she 
**  practically  "  traces  the  whole  of  this  legislation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  what  social  progress  bas  been  made  in  England  during  the  nineteenth 
century  to — the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1S34.  "  When  once 
the  weight  of  the  old  poor  law  was  removed,  attention  was  roused 
to  work  which  was  really  constructive  "  (p.  165).  "  The  nineteenth 
century,  subsequent  to  1831 — the  time  when  the  people  received  back 
their  life  into  their  own  hands — may  fsjrly  be  called  the  Renaissance 
of  the  working  class,  the  beginning  of  new  strength  and  growth  " 
(p.  168).  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever  before  happened 
that  a  nation,  so  far  on  its  way  to  decay,  has  checked  its  downward 
course  and  recovered  itself  so  completely."  There  are,  of  course,  faots 
on  the  other  side,  bat  we  are  always  given  to  suppose  that  they  are  of 
no  significance,  or  do  not  affect  the  main  thesis. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Bosanquet  should  have  stated 
her  case  in  b  way  least  calculated  to  produce  conviction  or  to  attract 
sympathy.  She  proves  much  that  is  fundamental,  but  she  would  have 
proved  it  all  the  more  effectively  if  she  had  not  tried  to  prove  too 
much.  As  a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  "  Charity  "  in  the  broadest 
sense,  her  book  is  an  invaluable  store  of  ideas  and  suggestions  ;  but  if 
the  problem  of  "  social  economics  "  begins  with  Mrs.  Boeanquet's  point 
of  view,  it  certainly  does  not  end  there,  and  it  can  only  be  made  to 
appear  to  do  so  by  au  argument  that  ignores  as  many  facts  as  it 
includes.  We  may  certainly  agree  with  what  appears  to  be  the  main 
proposition  of  her  argument — that  "  merely  to  put  material  benofita 
into  the  hands  of  passive  recipients,  without  effort  on  their  part,  or 
without  giving  them  also  fresh  interests  and  responsibilities,  will  not 
only  defeat  their  own  ends,  but  will  even  intensify  the  evil  to  be 
remedied.  AU  economic  problems  are  ultimately  ethical,  and  it  is 
neglect  of  this  fact  which  has  created  a  class  of  people  in  the  com- 
mnoity  which  becomes  more  hopelessly  poverty-stricken  in  proportion 
as  it  is  the  recipient  of  external  aid,  and  which  is,  indeed,  threatening 
the  independence  of  the  whole  working  class." 

But  this  position — which  is  in  itself  self-evident — by  no  means 
justifies  Mrs.  Bosanquet  in  the  sweeping  conclusions  to  which  she 
proceeds  ;  there  are  a  great  many  other  aspects  of  the  social  problem 
which  are  at  least  as  important  as  that  which  Mrs,  Bosanquet  empha- 
sizes to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  always  ready, 
and  indeed  eager,  to  find  a  fallacy  in  arguments  which  include  more 
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than  her  point  of  view ;  but  ahonld  she  not  be  all  the  more  partioaUr 
about  the  argnments  ahe  Bwins  to  think  good  enough  for  her  own  case  f 
It  is  oertainlj  remarlcable  that  each  an  exact  and  BOrapuloua  critic  of 
"  figares  "  as  ICre.  Boeanqnet  has  shown  herself  to  be  should  be  m 
cnrioiuly  perfunctory  and  uncritical  in  the  use  of  those  that  seem  to 
support  her  own  conclusions. 

.The  appeal  to  Sir  Robert  GifTcn's  vetl-worn  essay  on  the  Progreti 
of  the  Working  CloMtea — ^how  often  it  has  done  duty  in  arguments 
of  the  kind  I — is  one  of  many  cases  in  point.  That  certain  classes  of 
wage-earners,  when  they  are  actually  wage-earning,  reoeire  more 
wages  than  they  did,  is  an  nndoabted  fact ;  but  this  fact,  taken  for  all 
that  it  is  worth,  makes  no  difference  to  other  facts,  which  are  at  least 
as  characteristic  of  modern  industry.  Indeed  we  may  admit  all  the 
facts  and  figures  which  Mrs.  Bosanqnet  cites  iu  the  course  of  her  book 
without  being  a  whit  more  disposed  to  share  her  optimistic  conclusions. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  one  set  of  facts  that  necessarily  suggeBts  any 
change  (for  the  better)  in  the  other ;  or,  if  there  is,  it  requires  Bome 
sort  of  proof.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  offered  no  such  proof,  or,  at  any 
rate,  nothing  that  satisfies  the  conditions  of  proof.  The  plain  man  is 
not  so  easily  convinced ;  be  has  always  had  an  instinotive  diBtrnst 
of  the  superior  pernn  in  economics — of  the  person  who  says  there 
is  peace  where  there  is  no  pooce  ;  he  has  a  dim  feeling  that  the 
whiteness  of  certain  facts  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  those  that 
are  not  white ;  and  he  is  apt  to  Bospect  the  reasoning  which 
assumes  that,  becanse  certain  classes  of  wage-earners  are  "  better  off," 
it  foUowB  that  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  are  somehow  also 
better  ofl',  or  have  the  same  chance  of  being  better  off  and  by  the 
same  methods. 

Mrs.  Bosanqnet  has  a  good  and  a  strong  case,  which  she  can  state 
with  remarkable  ability  and  force ;  why,  then,  should  she  present  it 
in  a  way  that  might  give  the  impreesion  that  it  is  a  weak  one  P  The 
case  needed  no  straining  of  facts  or  of  arguments  :  nor  is  it  in  any  way 
made  clearer  or  stronger  by  needless  and  anconvincing  polemics.  The 
principles  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  would  have  more  chance 
of  being  considered  on  their  merits  if  they  were  not  so  often  represented 
as  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  whole  of  wisdom,  and  as  if  the  rest 
of  sooiety  had  weak  iutellects  or  no  "  experience."  Apart,  however, 
^m  the  author's  method  of  presenting  her  case,  it  need  hardly  be  s^d 
tliat  The  Strength  of  the  People  contains  very  interesting  as  well  as 
Tery  instructiTe  matter ;  and  if  the  argument,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems 
to  proceed  upon  a  great  abstraction,  it  is  an  abstraction  that  always 
needs  emphasis.     If  the  author  had  more  clearly   recognised  the 
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limitations  of  Iter  argnment,  and  had  presented  the  argument  itself  in  a 
less  aggressive  and  dootrinaire  fonn,  TMe  Strength  o/tke  People  would 
have  had  all  the  effiact  its  author  desired,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  ve 
should  all  desire.  For  if  I  hare  dwelt  upon  the  impediments  which  the 
aathtw  has  put  in  the  way  of  her  appeal  to  students  of  social  economics, 
it  is  not  from  anj  want  of  sympathy  with  the  main  thesis  of  Tka 
Strength  of  the  People,  or  from  any  want  of  admiration  for  the  power 
and  stTeaaoaaneBB  of  its  argument  I  hope,  indeed,  that  I  may  have 
exaggerated  the  defects  of  qualities  which  deserve  the  highest  appre- 
ciation and  the  amplest  reoogidtion.  It  may  very  well  be  that  if,  as 
Urs.  Bosanqnet  seems  to  suggest,  it  is  becoming  a  queatton  whether 
there  is  any  "  people  "  left  to  be  saved,  "  many  •headed  oomptors " 
should  expect  to  receive  their  instruction  in  the  form  of  an  irritant. 
I  think  myself  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  problem,  and 
therefore  a  good  deal  more  involved  in  its  solution,  than  either 
Mrs.  Bosanqoet's  statements  or  remedies  appear  to  suggest ;  but 
as  I  agree  in  the  main  with  her  general  principles  as  far  as  they  go 
(which  is  no  inconsiderable  distance),  I  feel  that  my  own  particular 
withers  are  nawning.  I  would,  however,  venture  to  remark  ttiat 
Mrs.  Bosanquet's  principles  are  quite  compatible  with  a  good  deal 
that  she  seems  to  regard  as  anathema.  Anyhow,  I  entirely  distrust 
snob  absoluteness  of  statement  as  seems  to  attach  by  a  kiud  of  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  *'  principles  "  of  the  Charity  Organization  Sooiety, 
Human  nature  responds  very  diflerently  under  different  conditions  ; 
and  if  the  science  of  social  economics  "  is  shaping  itself  in  the  hands  of 
thinkers  and  workers,"  it  will  not  be  helped  by  reviving  "  the  eoonomic 
man  "  in  a  new  and  even  less  credible  form.  A  study  of  social  economies 
which  takes  no  acconnt  of  the  actual  organization  of  industry,  or  the 
economic  structure  of  a  particular  society  at  a  particular  stage  of 
evolution,  oao  hardly  be  regarded  as  adequate,  even  as  a  preliminary 
study  in  that  science,  or  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  "  theory  of  human 
nature  and  social  life  which  will  be  a  guide  to  us  when  applied  to  the 
actual  problems  which  we  have  to  face." 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  tiie  sketch  of  Clialmer's 
work  in  his  parish  at  G-lasgow  (though  its  bearing  upon  some  of  the 
"  lesBonB  "  of  the  book  is  ratlier  donble-edgod),  and  the  most  instnotive 
is  that  on  "  The  Economic  Importance  of  the  Family  ; "  this,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  chapter  of  the  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  least  satisfactory  and  the  least  oonclusive  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  chapter  on  "  Work  and  Wages."  The  idie  face  b  perhaps 
more  in  evidence  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  though  I  admit  tliat  tiie 
polioy  of  a  "  national  minimnm  "  demands  the  closest  investigation, 
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I  oftnoot  bat  tbiak  thftt  the  particular  line  of  critidaiii  iMlopted  hy 
Mrs.  Bos&nqaet  saTOora  too  much  of  economio  pedantry  to  be  par- 
tionlarly  aseful  and  helpful.  The  considerationg  which  she  omita  are 
at  least  as  baportant  as  thoee  which  she  selects  for  attack ;  and  what- 
ever dialectical  advantage  she  may  gain,  she  more  than  loses  in  not 
facing  the  real  position ;  she  even  goes  so  far  as  to  snggest  that  anj 
form  of  State  control  which  would  put  a  premium  upon  etBoienoj  ought 
to  be  resisted  in  the  oanse  of  the  inefficient.  Sach  a  position  is  open 
to  the  popular  Socialism  against  which  the  argument  of  The  Strtnfftk 
of  tie  People  la  directed,  bnt  as  a  conclusion  of  the  higher  criticism  it 
has  the  appeuanoe  of  a  paradox.  Mrs.  Bosanqaet's  statement  of  "  the 
alternative  methods "  of  dealing  with  the  inefficient  is  peculiarly 
misleading;  her  own  method,  it  so  happens,  is  a  recognised  element 
in  the  policy  of  a  national  minimnm — and  so  far  from  it  being  a  fact 
that  "  no  one  has  considered  the  question  "  of  "  the  children  who  are 
leaving  the  elementary  schools,"  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  policy 
with  which  it  is  contrasted.  The  assomption  that  "  the  alternative 
methods"  are  mutually  exclusive,  or  that  compulsion  is  merely  the 
opposite  of  freedom,  serves  only  to  darken  couaseL  Bveu  Mrs, 
Bosanquet  oootemplates  that  "questions  of  housing,  of  land  laws,  of 
factory  legislation  will  be  disonseed, and  legislation  promoted;"  bnt 
inasmntii  as  legislation  would,  in  a  properly  conducted  community,  be 
confined  to  the  initiation  of  "  experts  "  (that  is  poor  law  guardians 
and  administrators  of  charity),  "fewer  Bills  might  be  brought  forward." 
"  Bat,"  Mrs.  Bosanquet  adds,  "  when  all  is  said  and  done  which  well- 
wishers  can  say  or  do,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  strength  of  the 
people  lies  in  its  own  consoioos  efforts  to  face  difflcolties  and  overcome 
them."  Most  certainly,  for  the  whole  hope  of  industrial  democracy 
lies  in  its  consciousness  of  "difficulties  to  overcome,  and  freedom  to 
overcome  them ; "  but  I  should  be  somewhat  snrprised  if  this  con- 
scionsness  indisposed  the  people  for  any  legislation  that  did  not  oome 
from  above,  or  from  "the  instigation  of  extranal  sympathisers  en- 
deavouring to  impose  upon  them  an  esteroal  ideal."  The  strength  td 
the  people,  if  it  is  not  merely  the  strength  of  individuals,  will  declare 
itself  most  unmistakably  by  **  oollective  "  effiwts  to  oontool  the  con- 
ditions of  the  indnstry  by  which  it  lives :  it  will  have  realised  the 
illnsions  underlying  the  idea  of  individual  freedom  of  competition,  and 
will  take  up  instead  "  the  higher  freedom  of  the  oollective  life :"  for 
there  is  a  higher  category  than  the  family,  and  that  is  the  State  or 
community  itself. 

Stditit  Ball. 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS.  B;  W.  B.  Lawboh. 
[vii.,  Sdl  pp.  Grown  Sro.  6*.  net.  Blackwood.  Edinburgh, 
1908.] 

This  is  a  book  that  ongbt  to  be  widely  read.  The  language  maj 
be  so  Bympathetic  with  the  subjeot  as  to  emaok  somewhat  of  Wall 
Street ;  and  the  grammar  may  not  always  be  above  anspicion.  Bat 
the  style  is  crisp  and  clear,  and  the  topics  are  well  ordered.  More 
important  still,  the  matter  is  of  firet-rate  quality.  The  writer  seems 
almost  as  familiar  witb  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  with  this,  and 
has  evidently  made  himself  master  of  those  excellent  statistics  which 
constitute  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  aggressive  band 
of  American  commerce.  Besides,  though  bis  object  is  to  discuss 
"  problems,"  he  manages  most  Bacceesfally  to  graft  the  consideration 
of  possibilities  on  to  that  of  actualities,  so  that  the  argument  is  never 
in  the  air,  Wbat  we  get,  in  fact,  is  a  criticism  of  existing  tendencies 
from  wbat  may,  without  prejudice,  be  described  as  a  business-man's 
point  of  view. 

A  word  concerning  this  point  of  view.  The  writer's  own  criterion 
would  seem  to  be  one  with  that  which  he  ascribes  to  the  American 
manufactnreis  "  who  are  in  business  not  for  theory  or  for  fun,  bat  for 
coM  dollars."  It  is,  in  short,  the  criterion  of  the  pure  wealth-seeker. 
Now,  after  all,  this  is  likewise  the  working  principle  of  political 
economy  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  political  economy.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
also  one  that  enables  Mr.  Lawson  to  criticize  American  business  life 
from  the  inside  rather  than  from  the  outside  ;  and  certainly  it  is 
"  immanent "  criticism  that  is  at  once  the  least  invidious  and  the  most 
effective.  Sometimes,  however,  we  are  painfully  reminded  that  it  will 
not  always  do  to  identify  "  wealth  "  and  "  weal."  Hear  Mr.  Lawson, 
for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  the  true  end  of  a  national  education : 
*'  The  educators  of  the  people  are  indirect  wealth-producers  in  so  far 
as  they  ^ve  a  practical  money-making  turn  to  their  instruotion. 
Formerly  this  was  rather  an  occasion  for  sneering  at  American  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  now  better  understood.  In  an  industrial  age  the  best 
education  is  the  one  that  best  fits  us  for  practical  duty.  .  .  .  The 
Americans  never  waste  money  in  giving  a  man  education  which  he 
is  not  to  use."  Or  consider  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  person  who 
in  England  takes  the  place  of  the  American  "  boss  : "  '*  In  his  higher 
forms  he  is  a  gentleman,  or  has  to  try  to  be,  which  is  destructive  of 
vigilance  and  efficiency."  To  the  same  effect  are  his  strictures  on 
the  English  Parliament  for  not  whoUy  confining  its  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  the  trading  interests  of  the  country.  All  of  which 
philosophy,  as  happily  a  good  many  people  are  likely  to  think  In 
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America  no  leas  than  in  England,  reeks  most  nnpleauntly  of  the 
ahop. 

Ab  regards  the  facta  and  the  theories  Iiaaed  on  fact  with  which 
Mr.  LawBOu's  pages  abounds,  a  few  odd  citations  mnst  suffice  here. 
America's  intentness  on  buBiness— the  "  efflciencj,"  as  Lord  Boeebery 
would  say,  of  capital  and  labour  alike — reodvea  almost  unqualified 
praise.  To  take  the  case  of  labour  first,  it  is  not  asserted  that  the 
American  workman  is  in  himgelf  a  better  man  than  his  British  conaia, 
bat  it  is  Bhown  that  he  is  more  alive  to  the  value  of  labour-saving 
machinery.  "  The  American  Iovqb  a  machine  aa  the  Englishman  lovee 
a  horse.  He  takes  a  personal  pride  in  its  working,  or  as  he  would 
saj  *  in  running  it  for  all  it  is  worth.' "  Hence  what  in  Europe  would 
have  to  be  done  bj  so-called  "  skilled  "  labour  is  in  America  entrusted 
to  a  relatively  uaskilled  labour  which,  nevertheless,  by  simple  dint  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  pressing  buttons  and  pulling  leverS)  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  abaence  of  the  skill  which  comes  of  long 
apprenticeship.  And  herein,  according  to  Mr.  LawHon,  lies  *'  the 
kernel  of  the  labonr'question  as  between  Europe  and  America."  Then 
transatlantic  capital  in  its  turn  is  shown  to  be  similarly  go-ahead, 
whereas  "  there  are  '  ca'-oanny  *  directors  and  managers  among  us, 
as  well  as  '  ca'-canny '  workmen."  "  Our  heroic  age  of  industrial 
enterprise  seems  to  be  past,  and  we  have  settled  down  to  a  rigime  of 
jolnt-fltock  old-fogey  ism."  Meanwhile,  it  is  hinted  that  the  American 
of  the  next  geueration  may  be  of  another  and  a  feebler  type.  "  Already 
fliguB  of  relaxation  are  apparent  In  the  upper  ranks  of  society  which, 
if  unchecked,  cannot  fail  to  exteod  downwards." 

In  this  connexion  Mr.  Lawson's  views  as  to  the  origin  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  multi-millionaire  may  be  noticed.  An  epigram  is  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  "the  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the  customs  tariff." 
Tariff  reform  is  therefore  suggested  as  the  best  weapon  of  national 
defence  against  the  all-too-powerfnl  "  trast-mongers."  "  If  the  most 
inequitable  and  indefensible  of  these  privileges  are  to  be  first  attacked, 
it  will  be  the  protection  duties,  or  rather  bounticB,  which  have  made 
more  American  miUionaires  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
country."  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  "  two  or  three  score  of 
rich  men  who  have  manoeuvred  themselves  into  an  indnstrial  dictator- 
ship "  have  largely  added  to  the  fruits  of  a  protected  industry  by  sheer 
gambling,  and  that  their  example  has  infected  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, so  that  to-daj  "the  American  heel  of  Achilles  is  in  Wall 
Street."  In  particular,  sound  currency  and  sonnd  banking,  as  being 
alike  alien  to  the  specnlative  habits  of  the  nation,  are  alleged  to  be 
ooospicnous  by  their  absence.    Indeed,  Mr.  Lawson  goes  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  the  AmerioanB  lutve  no  nEttnral  aptitude  for  finuuoe,  prdming 
to  regard  their  genios  for  huHineae  as  limited  to  certain  special  fields, 
trangportation,  for  instance,  and  mining.  Thus  his  final  snmnting-np 
is  not  wholly  in  favonr  of  the  new  world  aa  againat  the  old,  eapeciallj 
now  that  he  peroeivea  Europe  to  be  in  the  "mood  for  overhauling  ita 
iodastrial  and  oommorcial  machinery."  "Amerioao  induatrialiats  of 
to-day,"  he  concludes,  "are  not  traders  In  the  ordioarj  sense.  Thej 
are  engaged  in  a  course  of  gigantic  adventorea  which  may  ond  in 
brilliant  sncceaBee  or  disaatroue  fiascoes.  The  new  American  rigiau, 
dazEling  aa  it  has  been  at  the  outset,  ia  still  far  from  assured  victory. 
Whatever  its  merits  and  advantages,  it  liaa  atill  much  to  do  to  prove 
its  absolute  anperiority  to  the  Enropean  industrial  system  it  has  so 
boldly  challenged."  It  ia  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  by  the 
^d  of  a  few  excerpts  to  the  cogency  and  variety  of  the  argument.  To 
be  appreciated,  the  book  must  be  studied  carefully. 

B.  R.  Mabxtt. 

LES  INDUSTBIES  A  DOMICILE  ES  BELGIQUE.  Vols.  iv.,v. 
La  Dentelle  et  la  BrodeHe  anr  Tulle,  Par  FiEsst  Ybbhabqem. 
[S15, 277  pp.     8vo.    25  frs.    Leb^e.     Brussels,  1902.] 

These  are  two  volumes  out  of  a  series  being  published  by  the 
Belgian  Gcovernment  on  Home  Industries  in  Belgium.  The  two  are 
to  some  extent  diatinck  The  first,  containing  a  hiatory  and  description 
of  lace-making,  and  illuatrated  by  excellent  deaigns  and  reprodnotiona 
of  the  various  laces  made  in  Belgium,  appeals  to  lace-fanciers,  whether 
amateur  or  professional.  It  is  to  the  second  volume,  giving  details  of 
the  life  and  pay  of  the  workora,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
trade,  that  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  will  naturally  turn. 

Lace-making  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been,  and  certainly  is  not 
now,  an  industry  that  flourishes  without  outside  interference.  From 
ita  earliest  b^inning  law  haa  constantly  interfered  to  regulate  tfae 
sale,  to  reetriot  the  privilege  of  wearing  lace,  or  to  reatrain  women 
from  engaging  in  ita  manufacture,  in  order  (as  in  Ghent  in  1590}  that 
citizens  may  have  enough  servants,  and  at  a  cheap  enough  price. 
Now,  so  far  as  law  reskiots,  It  is  only  by  imposing  heavy  import  dues, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States,  where  no  lace  ia  hand-made,  and 
foreign  laoe  is  taxed  60  per  cent,  of  its  value.  Other  interference  is 
for  tfae  sake  of  enconragement.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  revival  of  hand-made  lace  to-day  ia  due  in  almoat  all  oases  to 
the  inflnenoe  of  persons  who  were  not  traders,  and  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  manofaotura  or  sale  from  artiatia  or  from  philan- 
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thropic  motiTea.  M.  Verbaegen  tells  us  that  lace-making  had  almost 
died  out  of  Belginm  in  1840,  a  time  of  political  upheaval  and  great 
misery,  when  the  convente,  searching  for  some  remuneratiTc  emploj- 
ment  for  the  destitute,  gladlj  seized  apon  this  home  indnstry,  whioh 
raquires  neither  long  apprenticeship  nor  costly  plant  and  materials, 
which  can  be  taught,  in  Tarymg  degrees  of  excellence,  to  practically 
every  one,  and  whioh  appealed,  as  it  is  easy  to  believe,  to  the  nuns' 
feminine  instinct  for  delicate  beauty. 

The  trade  is  now  one  of  some  importance.  In  1895  the  exports, 
exclasive  of  those  to  the  United  States,  whioh  are  large,  though  not 
of  the  highest  quality,  were  valued  at  2,128,162  fre.  Then  there 
was  a  rapid  fall ;  in  1900,  though  they  had  risen  again,  they  amounted 
only  to  925,856  frs.  Now  they  have  fallen  agun,  but  M.  Verfaaegen 
still  estimates  the  total  earnings  at  8  to  10  millions  of  francs  annually, 
and  the  industry  still  gives  employment  to  47,571  women  and  girls, 
mostiy  in  Flanders,  where — so  the  author  says — the  population  is 
probably '* the  densest  in  Europe;  therefore  everybody  must  work." 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  shall  be  more  ready  to  accept  the 
author's  statements  of  facts  and  causes  than  his  opinions  as  to  their 
probable  efiects,  Belgian  lace-making  is  pursued  only  among  agri- 
cultural populations  where  there  is  no  other  employment  open  to 
women;  where  there  are  factories,  big  or  little,  apprentioeehip  is 
easier  and  pay  higher,  and  the  women  set  off  to  them.  The  anther  is 
a  convinced  supporter  of  home  industry.  Although  he  says  that 
"girls  and  women,  old  and  young,  work  as  long  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  work,  for  a  pitiable  wage,"  that  their  learning  is  small, 
their  spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise  very  limited,  and  their  ideas 
remote  ^m  emancipating  themselves  or  bettering  their  lot,  yet  he  is 
still  able  to  rejoice  that  loce-makers  have,  so  far,  proved  themselves 
refractory  to  socialist  [wop^anda,  and  is  still  able  to  regret  that  a 
"  less  good  spirit "  prevails  in  the  Walloon  country,  where  *'  some  even 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  have  shown  themselves  very  exacting  in 
the  matters  of  wages,  and  have  presented  exorbitant  demands  to  the 
great  onltivators." 

The  fact  is  that  the  lace  industry  in  Belgium  presents,  and 
probably  wilt  always  present,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  all  the 
difficulties  that  are  inseparable  from  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  mere  luxury.  Buyers  in  any  country  aro  few,  and  the  sales 
are  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  but  also  upon 
political  and  social  movements.  For  instance,  the  well-known  school 
at  Borano,  near  Yenioe,  whioh  U .  Terhaegen  holds  up  as  a  model  for 
bis  own  conntry  to  follow,  was  compelled  in  1903  to  refuse  fresh 
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ftpprentioes,  on  acoouot  of  the  depresaioD  CKiised  hy  the  Sontli  African 
War.  And  even  in  timu  of  peace,  women  do  not  natorallj  tend  in 
the  direction  of  hand-made  lace,  ae  (so  some  cynics  say)  ibej  natorallj 
tend  in  the  direction  of  diamonds.  It  is  notoriauB  that  most  women 
cannot  distinguish  hand-made  from  machine  lace,  or  even  prefer  the 
prodncts  of  maoMnery  as  helog  more  abowy  ;  and  it  is  onlj  hj  reason 
of  the  personal  influence  of  a  court,  er  of  leaders  of  fashion,  or  of 
highly  paid  persons  whose  interest  it  is  to  posh  the  trade,  that,  for  a 
time,  real  lace  becomes  popular,  and  the  lace-makers  of  any  country 
can  reckon  on  full  work  or  any  regular  wage.  Belgian  lace  passes 
often  through  ten  pairs  of  hands  before  it  reaches  its  wearer,  and  to 
each  successive  pair  an  inoreasod  proportiou  of  the  final  price  sticks. 
Even  BO,  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  dresBmaker— who  may  be 
counted  as  the  tenth  pair — to  enoaurage  the  real  lace  trade,  for  the 
machine  made  article  is  more  lavishly  used,  more  quickly  replaeed,  and 
there  is  more  profit  belonging  to  it. 

Making  allowance  for  the  rates  of  all  pay  in  Belgium,  the  wages  are 
very  low.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  detailed  examples  are  given, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  at  the  outset  that  the  highest  wage  quoted  is 
not  for  lace-makiug  proper,  but  for  sewing  spangles  on  net,  whereby 
one  woman  earned  4  frs.  for  13  hours'  work.  Another,  woman 
earned  3  fre.  for  11  hours'  work,  embroidering  net  on  a  treadle 
machine.  Directly  we  come  to  needle-work  or  bobbin-work  pure  and 
simple,  the  wages  drop,  though  the  cheaper,  coarser  kinds  often  bring 
in  more  than  the  finer,  which  would  hardly  be  made  at  all  but  for  the 
encouragement  given  to  them  in  the  convents.  Below  these  come  a 
few  girls  and  women  who  earn  I  fr.  to  1.50  during  a  long  day, 
and  lower  still  are  many  who  earn  only  ^  an  hour,  eometlmes  even 
lees.  Id.  to  IJtf.  being  a  common  rate.  Joiners  and  menders,  being 
more  highly  skilled  than  the  ordinary  workers,  cam  more  than  the 
average,  and  may  in  good  thnes  make  3  f rs.  to  8.S0  per  day.  But, 
whether  in  the  school  at  Bnrano  or  in  the  convents  of  Belgium,  only  a 
few  have  the  aptitude  for  this  work,  and  still  fewer  learn  to  plan  or  to 
vary  the  designs  that  are  given  to  them  by  the  local  employers. 
Though  a  piece  of  finished  lace  is  a  work  of  art,  the  faculties  needed 
for  its  production  seem  to  be  mechanical  rather  than  artistic.  The 
work  is  minutely  subdivided,  one  woman  domg  ground,  another  flowers, 
another  open-work  stitches,  and  so  on  ;  and  It  is  said  that  after  a  few 
years  of  apprenticeship  workers  do  as  well  as  they  will  ever  do,  and 
earn  tiielr  maximum  wage. 

Even  these  wages  are  subject  to  the  extortions  of  the  middlemen. 
The  truck  system  is  in  vogue  in  many  districts,  and  the  workers  are 
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bftbituftUy  oompelled  to  take  in  exchange  for  part  of  their  pay  the 
cotton  thread  Tised  now  in  lace-making ;  most  of  it  is  made  in  Notting- 
ham, and  it  ia  iold  to  the  workers  at  a  large  profit.  M.  Verhaegeo 
aBBcrts  that  the  middlemen  ahsorb  all  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and 
make  considerable  f or tnnoB— which  ia  easy  believable,  if  they  are 
typical  casea  that  he  qootes  of  52j  and  525  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
actual  makers'  prices  being  charged  to  the  retail  onstomer. 

As  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workers,  they  are  only  what  we 
might  expect  from  our  knowledge  of  Belgian  Tillages  and  of  the  Btate 
of  this  industry.  Apprentioeship  begins — some  say  that  it  mnat  begin 
— at  a  very  early  age.  Children  enter  the  Burano  school  at  the  age  of 
ten.  And  two  Belgian  couTents — they  are  philanthropic  establish- 
ments, I>e  it  rememl>ered,  and,  taken  collectively,  are  highly  praiaed  by 
U.  Verhaegen — ^furnish  a  wago-table  whereon  it  is  stated  that  children 
of  9  to  12  work  5  to  6  hours  daily,  earning  from  7  to  IS  fra.  a 
month  ;  while  children  of  12  and  15  work  from  8  to  10  hours  daily, 
and  earn  12.50  to  27  frs.  a  month.  The  hoars  for  adults  are  from 
10  to  12  in  the  oonventa,  and  12  or  more  for  home  workers;  and  so 
cloae  is  the  application  that  in  one  Tillage  it  ia  specially  noted  that  the 
workers  foUowed  the  excellent  practice  of  taking  exeroiaa  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  after  their  coffee — for  ooe-qnarter  of  an  hour  I  On 
the  otlier  hand,  mothers  of  families  work  only  in  their  spare  time,  and 
earn  only  a  few  pence  daily.  M.  Terhaegen  is  constant  in  his  praises 
of  home  life,  and  a  mother's  infiuence ;  bnt  it  ia  difficult  to  see  what 
home  can  be  made  by  a  woman  who,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  house- 
hold labour  is  got  through,  finds  it  worth  while  to  toil  early  and  late 
for  such  a  pittance  aa  a  ^  an  hour. 

The  cure  that  suggests  itaelf  is  one  that  natural  causes  seem  likely 
to  bring  abont,  viz.  the  drafting  off  of  the  workers  into  better-paid 
labour,  and  the  total  decay  of  the  trade.  Glirls  will  not  go  Into  it,  and 
already  the  best  of  the  work  is  done  by  old  women,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  twenty  years  hence  there  will  be  Tcry  little  good  lace 
made  in  Belgium.  After  all,  Europe  can  afford  to  dispense  with  hand- 
made lace  a  good  deal  better  than  It  can  afford  to  starTC  and  stunt  its 
girla.  It  may  be  allowable  to  keep  some  persons  in  what  amounts  to 
practical  slavery  in  order  tliat  the  necessary  Tile  work  of  the  world 
may  be  done  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  juatify  the  employment  of 
women  in  a  sedentary  occupation  at  a  ^.  an  hour,  in  order  that 
some  fine  lady  in  Loudon  or  Parts  should  wear  garments  adorned  with 
hand-auule  instead  of  machine-made  edging ;  and  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether,  under  any  possible  rearrangement  of  the  trade,  fine  ladies  will 
care  to  pay  enongh  for  this  particular  sort  of  finery  to  afford  a  liring 
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wftgfi  to  the  perBonB  eugaged  ia  prodnoing  it.  And  if  tlut  be  bo,  the 
disBppeu-anoe  of  hand-made  laee,  and  the  absorptioD  of  the  worken  in 
some  more  remunerative  Indnstry  ia  onlj  a  matter  of  time»  and  ia  not 
a  matter  for  regreL 

M.  Verhaegen,  it  is  needlew  to  say,  does  not  take  that  vieir  of 
the  BitnatioD.  He  beheves  that  it  might  be  poaeible  to  reorganise  the 
indnstiy,  abolishing  the  swarms  of  middlemen,  and  increasing  the 
worker's  wage  ;  attracting  apprentices  into  sohoolB  after  the  model  of 
Bnrano,  or  encouraging  sales  hj  some  snch  Tolantary  agency  aa  the 
Irish  IndnstrieB  Association.  He  jvaises  the  efforts  of  the  oonventa, 
bat  evidently  feels  that  their  want  of  direct  influence  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  to  some  extent  their  want  of  bosineBS  capacity,  plaeea 
them  in  the  power  of  dealers.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  philan- 
thropio  opinion  seems  to  be  on  his  side,  inasmnoh  as  in  Bnssia,  Anstria, 
Italy,  Ireland,  England,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  the  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  resnsoitation  of  decaying  centres  of  lace  workers,  and 
towards  the  establishment  of  lace-making  schools,  and  schools  of 
design,  onder  Govemment  or  royal  or  private  patronage. 

£.  A.  Bakkbtt. 

DAS  QBUNDGESETZ  DEB  WIBTHSCHAETSEBISEN, 
UND  IHB  VOBBEUGBMITTEL  IM  ZEITALTEE  DES 
MONOPOLS.  Yon  B.  E.  Mat.  [H6  pp.  6vo.  2  marks. 
Diimmler.  Berlin,  1902.] 
In  this  brochure  Herr  B.  E,  May,  whose  laborions  Btudy  of  Die 
WirAtehaft  in  Vergattgenkeit,  Gegenwart,  lutd  Zukunft,  has  already 
been  noti<»d  in  the  pages  of  this  Bmev,  exponnds  his  speoifio  for 
minimising  "the  more  hurtful  features  of  economic  crises — over- 
prodnotion  and  unemployment."  He  claims  for  his  remedy  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  immediate  application,  and  that  its  efficacy  will  be 
greater  the  more  generally  it  is  put  in  practice.  It  lies  in  an  adaptap 
tion  of  the  ancient  Jewbh  and  medisaval  restriotionB  on  the  rate  of 
interest.  A  limit  is  to  be  imposed  by  legislation  on  the  profits  of 
monopolies.  His  argument,  in  brief,  is  this.  Becent  scientific  invention 
apd  discovery  multiply  producing  capacity  till  it  oatruns  effective 
demand.  Beenlt — the  temporary  phenomenon  commonly  known  as 
OTN^[ffoduction,  accompanied  usually  by  a  Baving  in  human  labour  and 
an  intsease  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  the  ordinary 
ooDrse  of  things,  this  condition  would  quickly  pass,  because  prioea 
wonid  fall  with  the  cheapened  production,  and,  in  falling,  would 
encourage  demand  by  making  it  more  effective.  This  tendency  to  a 
fall  in  prices  being  in  the  public  interest,  the   attempts  made  by 
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prodnoere  and  dealers  to  counteract  it  by  means  of  combinatioa 
among  themaelTes  ought  to  be  frastrated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
State. 

The  mazunnm  rate  of  profits  to  be  permitted  the  author  fixes  at 
7  per  cent.  He  jnatifies  hia  selection  of  this  figure  on  the  grounds, 
first,  that  gilt-edged  securities  in  Germany  at  3j  per  cent,  fetch  a 
premium  ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  commercial  securities,  when 
sound,  realize  so  high  a  premium  on  the  Bourse  as  to  bring  in  only 
4^  per  cent,  to  the  investor.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  chance  of 
obtaining  7  per  cent,  will  act  as  an  ample  inducement  to  draw  capital 
snffioient  for  industrial  purposes. 

He  meets  the  objection  that  acute  mercantile  and  legal  intellects 
will  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  any  law  in  restriction  of  profits 
by  an  argument  somewhat  remarkable  to  English  ears.  The  history 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  legislation  in  restraint  of  speculation 
has  shown,  he  says,  that  judges  can  interpret  a  law  in  a  sense  more 
stringent  than  the  legislature  had  contemplated.  Laws  as  passed  by 
parliament  are  a  compromise  between  the  Government  and  the  political 
parties  of  whom  the  parliament  is  made  up.  In  administering  them, 
the  judges  look  more,  it  appears,  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  than  to  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  evidenced  by  the  enactment  finally  passed.  This  practice 
of  the  judges,  which  perhaps  may  only  obtain  in  respect  to  meaBures 
promoted  by  the  Government,  is  cited  by  Herr  May  with  approval, 
and  he  relies  upon  It  to  frustrate  all  attempts  that  may  be  made  to 
evade  the  proposed  regulation  of  profits.  He  goes  further,  and 
suggests  that  the  legal  limit  upon  profits  may  be  raised  to  allow 
manufacturers  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  cost  of  introducing  new 
processes,  and  may  be  lowered  in  the  case  of  such  prime  necessaries  of 
industry  as  coal  and  iron.  The  vast  resulting  enhancement  of  State 
interference  with  individual  and  corporate  bodies  of  citizens  is  obvious, 
and  is  faced  by  Herr  May  with  the  equanimity  natural  to  a  German 
"  Gelebrte  "  in  constructing  a  complete  and  logical  scheme  on  paper. 
One  more  "  Inspectorat "  or  "  Kammer,"  doubtless,  would  be  needed, 
**  but  that,"  he  adds,  "  no  longer  frightens  any  one." 

The  anther's  presentation  of  his  case  strikes  one  as  defective  at 
several  points.  He  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  question  whether 
the  maximum  profits  may  be  exceeded  in  prosperous  years  in  order  to 
make  good  deficits  incurred  in  bad  yearn.  He  fails  to  recognize  in  hia 
present  volume  that  organizing  skill  in  the  task  of  distribution  Is  as 
essential  to  the  public  interest  as  scientific  knowledge  and  inventive 
talent  in  the  work  of  production,  if  the  spectre  of  over-production 
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is  to  be  efiectoally  laid.  He  omits  to  defioe  the  term  monopoly,  ud 
to  deaigiuite  the  oharaoteriatice  essential  to  bring  » trade  combination 
within  the  scope  of  his  proposed  law.  His  argument  that  trasts 
maint^n  the  level  of  prices  withont  maintaining  the  level  of  real,  or 
eren  of  nominal,  wages,  rests  principaUj  apon  atatistios  drawn  from 
the  United  States  Ceusus  Bolletine.  In  citing  them  he  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  vast  and  constant  stream  of  immigration  from  Eaatem 
Europe  to  America  tends  to  depress  wages  in  the  great  mannfactnring 
area  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  PennejlTania,  and  therefore  to 
ooanteraot  any  inflaenoe  exerted,  whether  by  trusts  or  trade  unions,  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

C.  H.  D'£.  LEFPINSTOlf. 

THE  CO-OPEaATITE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETIES'  ANNUAL 
FOB  1908.  [479  pp.  8to.  The  Co-operatiTe  Wholesale 
Societies,  Limited.  Manchester,  1903.3 
The  "  Wholesale  Annual,"  as  it  is  popularly  called,  never  appears 
but  it  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  growing  business  and  strength  which  furly 
astonishes  outsiders.  For  what  is  related  must  appear  to  them  truly 
fabulona.  The  Manchester  society  atone  has,  in  the  latest  instance, 
in  the  report  for  1901,  £17,643,082  of  sales  to  record,  as  compared 
with  only  £8,766,130  ten  years  previonsly  ;  £3,574,095  in  1881,  and 
only  £758,764  in  1871.  That  society  began  business  about  midsummer, 
1864.  Up  to  1901  inclusive  it  sold  in  all  £208,163,058  worth  of 
goods,  netting  thereon  £3,073,251  of  proGte,  which  means  that  the 
latter  sum  has  been  put  back,  mediately,  throngh  their  societies,  into 
the  pockets  of  purchasing  working  men,  over  and  besides  economies 
netted  in  their  own  local  societies.  From  year  to  year  the  society  has 
gone  on  extending  its  business,  perfecting  its  methods,  widening  its 
sway,  like  a  great  empire — laying  new  provinces  under  contribution, 
unceasingly  conquering,  annexing,  absorbing,  coDSoIidatiug.  It  has 
its  branches  and  depdu  now  established  all  over  the  world — ^in 
Australia,  in  Ceylon,  in  America,  in  France,  in  Denmark.  It  nins 
ite  own  flotilla  of  steamers  backwards  and  forwards  te  interconnect 
them.  It  grows  its  own  tea  out  in  China,  on  its  own  plantetion.  It 
manufactures  its  own  boots  and  shoes,  every  description  of  clotiiing, 
bedding,  furniture ;  its  own  soap,  cocoa,  and  other  provisions.  Like 
Lemuel's"  virtuous  woman,"  it  need  only  "consider  afield" — or  store,  or 
factory — to  find  that  it  can  "  buy  it"  It  has  become  the  direct  employer 
of  18,138  people.  The  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  which 
is  smaller  and  younger,  but  really  more  abreast  of  the  times,  comes  iu 
to  swell  the  totals  by  £5,700,743  more  sales  in  the  year  (£69,020,750 
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in  all  since  1868),  with  £231,686  profiM  (£2,314,495)  Mcraed,  and 
6,334  people  employed.  Truly  this  is  a  magnifioent  record.  It  shows 
what  perfect  marvels  united  action,  when  well  directed,  may  be  made 
to  aocomplish,  even  among  comparatively  poor  people.  For  altbough, 
on  Mr.  J.  C.  Oray's  showing,  our  co-operators  are  recrnited  mainly 
from  the  ranks  of  "well-to-do"  artisanB,  nevertheless  they  consist 
almost  entirely  of  wage-earners. 

Thns  far  nothing  oonld  be  more  satisfactory.  Bat  do  not  these 
very  pages,  now  nnder  review,  give  evidence  of  rather  a  narrow  view, 
taken  by  those  who  direct  and  govern  this  empire-firm,  of  the  latter's 
power,  oppoitnnities,  and  corresponding  obligations?  Those  oppor- 
tnaities  and  that  power  are  nniqae.  Without  qnestion  the  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society  is  the  premier  co-operative  institution  in  the 
world.  Could  it  rise  to  a  sense  of  its  greatueHB,  and  consUtute  itseU 
the  general  leader  in  all  things  co-operative— turning  its  opportunities 
to  account  for  full  and  tree  research,  experiments  and  other  methods 
of  progress,  earned  on  with  an  open  mind,  tree  from  bias  and  prejudice, 
and  directed  only  at  the  fullest  possible  "  co^perization  "  of  the  world 
— its  influence  on  those  who  might  be  counted  upon  to  look  upon  it 
as  their  natural  leader  must  be  truly  beneficial.  However,  here  we 
have  245  pages  of  literary  matter,  nine  articles,  that  is — the  sabjects 
and  writers  of  which  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  authors 
invited  under  circumstanoes  which  make  contributor  ship  a  privilege— 
and  only  two  among  them  all  deal  with  matters  really  co-operative. 
Only  one  so  much  as  attempts  to  be  suggestive  of  new  co-operative 
work.  And  of  the  two  co-operative  articles,  one  is  purely  descriptive, 
and  &e  other,  instead  of  stimulating  to  action  of  any  kind,  distinctly 
dissuades  from  it  I  That  does  not  mean  that  the  articles  are  not,  as 
oomposittons,  up  to  the  usual  standard  or  are  otherwise  uninteresting. 
Perhaps  when  dealing  with  "  Social  Movements  and  Reforms  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  the  particular  writer  might  have  been  expected 
to  carry  his  narrative  a  little  further  down  than  just  over  the  oft- 
trodden  ground  of  only  the  first  half  of  the  past  century.  That  tale 
has  by  this  time  become  rather  familiar  ancient  history.  Articles  on 
"Bobert  Owen  as  a  Sodal  Reformer,"  on  the  view  taken  by  Liberals 
of  the  Education  Act,  by  free  traders  of  the  "  Sugar  Question,"  on 
"Conciliation  Boards,"  and  on  the  United  Kingdom's  "Resources  in 
Live  Stock,"  are  all  of  them  bound  to  possess  interest  for,  at  any  rate, 
some  portion  of  the  public  for  whose  perueal  the  volume  is  intended. 
Bat  ought  not  a  distinctively  co-operative  publication,  issued  by  the 
foromost  co-operative  society  in  the  world,  to  present  to  its  readers 
something  more  distinctly,  suggestively  "co-operative,"  and  supply 
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something  more  6t  a  guide  for  co-operatire  thiuking  aud  co-operfttiTe 
acting  than  it  actaallj  does  ? 

Let  OS  turn  to  tbe  two  artioles  among  tbe  nine  which  hj  their  titles 
seem  to  promise  *'  light  and  leading."  One  deals  with  "  Productive 
Co-operatioQ  " — tralj  a  enbject  full  of  interest  to  corporators.  Mr. 
B.  Jones,  hitherto  the  Wholesale  stock  writer  on  this  subject,  having 
deserted  **  the  Wholesale  " — to  repose,  as  appears,  in  "  individoaliBm," 
after  so  many  years'  donghtf  championship  of  "  coUootivism," — a  new 
Balaam  has  been  called  on  the  scene  to  "corse  me  this  people" — co- 
operative prodncers,  profit-sharers,  and  advocates  of  co-partnership. 
His  methods  of  denunciation  are  very  different  from  Mr.  Jones's  ;  his 
**  cnrse  "  is  a  mere  sucking-dove  roar  ;  but  the  burden  of  his  phiUpptc 
is  the  same :  Thon  shalt  not  produce  outside  the  "  collectivism "  of 
"the  Wholesale."  It  is  anathema  maranatha.  It  means  "profit" 
where  "profit"  there  should  be  none.  In  the  same  way  "profit- 
sharing"  is  made  to  appear,  as  the  Balloon  Street  sages  would 
illogically  have  it  appear,  as  sheer  "  sweating,"  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
labour  more  productive,  just  as  steam  and  machinery  do,  without 
paying  for  the  excess  product  at  the  old,  heavy  hand-loom  rate.  And 
by  the  light  of  such  reasoning,  to  the  delight  of  the  gentlemen  In 
Balloon  Street  and  Leman  Street,  our  new  philoeapher  taxes  Van- 
sittart  Neale,  Judge  Hughes,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  and 
other  eminent  reformers,  with  "  faulty  economies  and  false  pliiloeophy  I  " 
This,  in  all  conscience,  is  easy  attack  enough.  But  it  is  a  mere  lyddite 
shell ;  it  makes  no  breaches  in  the  enemy's  wall.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  call  profit-sharers  nothing  better  than  "  blacklegs,"  and  to  speak  of 
the  great  industrial  problem  as  if  it  were  the  mere  cutting  of  a  larger 
piece  out  of  a  given  cake.  Only  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  all  this 
is  true.  And  when  all  this  reasoniog  is  made  to  lead  up  to  a  plea 
in  favour  of  imitating  in  co-operative  enterprise  the  great  despotic 
American  "  truets,"  and  of  paying  larger  salaries,  not  to  the  technically 
skilled  directors  of  tabooed  productive  workshops,  but  to  the  same 
meritorions  persons  on  whose  behalf,  not  long  ago,  Mr.  B.  Jones  in  the 
same  pages  asked  for  comfortable,  well-salaried  railway  directorships 
acquired  at  tbe  co-operators'  expense,  one  is  apt  to  begin  to  smell  a 
certain  rodent  animal.  la  truth,  though  Mr.  Maorosty  manipulates 
his  arguments  very  skilfully  in  view  of  his  particular  auditory,  bis 
article  leaves  the  impression  on  one's  mind  that  he  has  a  great  deal 
still  to  learn,  not  only  about  the  "  principles  and  methods  "  of  co- 
operative produotioo,  co-partnership  and  profit-sharing,  but  also  about 
their  objects ;  and  also  this,  that  there  are  not  a  few  working  men 
co-operators  very  much  wiser  than  he  takes  them  to  be,  having  arrived 
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at  the  conclasion  that  in  industrial  life  as  in  political,  in  the  words  of 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  "our  greatest  interest  is  peace,"  aod  that  an 
iDcrease  in  the  prodnctiTeness  of  labour,  by  such  methods  as  profit- 
sharing,  may  in  value  outtreigh  considerably  the  mere  exacting  of 
more  "  list-price  "  for  labour  left  less  productive. 

The  other  article  promising  "  light  and  leading "  is  that  by  Mr. 
James  LoDg,  on  "Land  Settlement  for  Workmeu."  There  could  be 
no  subject  more  deserving  of  atleution.  And  evidently  Mr.  Long  is  nov 
in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  also  with  co-operation  in  general — > 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  hewas  not  when  in  1895  he  became  the  cosignatory 
of  a  report  upon  Agricnltural  Banks,  presented  to  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  which  distinctly  suggests  that  co-operative  banks  are 
not  wanted  in  British  agricnltare,  inasmuch  as  tbey  render  no  service 
which  is  not  already  rendered  in  absolute  sufficiency  by  ordinary  banks. 
This  rather  astounding  statement  is  altogether  iu  contradiction  with 
facts,  and  experience  has  shown  Mr.  Flankett  to  have  been  more 
wisely  inspired  when  he  took  the  contrary  view.  However,  that  report 
put  a  stop  for  a  long  time — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  Central  Chamber 
was  concerned — to  the  prosecution  of  meaeares,  to  which  the  Chamber 
was  manifestly  inclined,  for  acclimatizing  here  the  practice  which  has 
proved  so  beneficial  abroad  and  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Long  has  leamt 
something  since  then.  He  speaks  with  a  very  difierent  voice  indeed. 
He  almost  reproaohfnlly  bids  British  cultivators  do  as  their  brethren 
abroad  have  done  all  this  time — unfortanatety  without  telling  them 
these  two  most  material  things,  namely,  what  that  something  done 
abroad  consists  in,  and  how  it  may  be  imitated  bere  ;  while  he  goes 
very  near  to  leading  them  astray  by  selecting  as  chosen  models  those 
two  not  very  appropriate  examples,  motley  Austria  and  little  Luxem- 
burg, and  devotes  only  nineteen  lines  in  all  (which  do  not  tell 
much)  to  the  aptest  example  of  all,  that  is,  agricultural  cooperation — 
non-agrarian,  onsubventioned,  self-reliant  and  business-like — in  the 
Netherlands.  But  when,  after  all  this,  we  look  for  the  actual  goods 
inside  the  packing,  we  find  litUe  enough.  There  is  a  well-worn  com- 
parison between  foreign  subdivision  of  land  (some  centuries  old)  and 
English  latifundia,  and  a  preference  expressed  (which  Arthur  Young 
has  intelligently  anticipated)  iu  favour  of  small  ownership.  But  of 
"  land  settlement,"  and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  bronght  about  for 
the  benefit  of  working  men,  more  specifically  by  co-operative  means, 
a  single  one  of  those  papers  read  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Mancheeter  (and  printed  and  circulated  before  Mr.  Long  can  have 
begna  his  own  article)  gives  considerably  more  information.  And  the 
proceedings  of  that  Congress,  five  months  old  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
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Long'e  article  appeared,  also  show  that  the  nsefnl  meUiod  of  combining 
life  iDSiiranoe  with  pnrohaBe  by  terminable  rent  charge,  whieh  Mr.  Long 
ventures  merely  to  Buggest  as  feasible,  on  die  atrengtii  of  the  opinion  of 
a  irell-known  London  actoary,  has  in  fact  been  in  active  operation,  on 
a  large  scale,  and  with  the  very  best  resnlts,  in  Belgium  for  years  back. 
Assuredly  one  might  have  looked  for  a  little  more  direct  practical 
guidance  in  the  leading  co-operative  serial.  As  a  volame,  of  oonrse, 
the  Atmval  is  all  that  conld  be  desired — well  got  up,  well  printed, 
generally  np  to  date.  Its  statistical  information  and  its  plates  are 
full  of  interest.  It  is  a  publication  which  every  economist  may  study 
with  benefit.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  future  issues  the  society 
will  try  to  do  fuller  justice  to  its  own  position,  and  to  its  magnificent 
opportunities  and  its  great  power  ?  It  might  produce  something  which 
would  not  only  furnish  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  but  also 
something  calculated  to  serve  from  year  to  year  as  a  powerful  guide 
and  stimnlns  in  the  direction  of  progress  in  co-operation  ;  something 
telling  co-operatora — who  will  gladly  take  their  cue  from  this  instructor 
— what  to  do  if  co-operation  ia  more  and  more  fully  to  satisfy  those 
many  needs  which  were  clearly  recognized  iu  the  Bochdale  programme. 
It  might  set  forth  for  the  common  benefit  the  great  variety  of  aspects 
which  may  be  given  to  co-operation,  and  by  such  means  extend  its 
realm  and  make  it  more  fully  sufficient  for  working  men's  wants.  This 
would  be  a  great  benefit,  and  with  such  opportunities  it  seems  a  pity 
to  miss  it. 

Hehbt  W.  Wolff. 

L'fiVOLTJTION  iiCONOMIQUE  DU  XIX*  SlIlCLE  :  Angleterre, 
Belgique,  France,  ^tBts-UniB.  Far  Ev.  Caddebueb.  [246  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  Lamertin.  Brussels,  1903,] 
M.  Cauderlier's  idea  in  writing  this  book  is  to  controvert  Marxian 
Socialism  by  means  of  statistics.  These  are  intended  to  show  that 
under,  and  thanks  to,  an  industrial  system,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which  is  Laittex  faire,  wages  have  steadily  risen  whilst  the  price  of 
necessaries  has  no  less  steadily  declined.  The  writer  quotes  from 
recognised  sources  of  statistical  information,  and  marshals  his  figures 
neatly  enongh.  As  an  argument,  however,  his  essay  decidedly  fails. 
For  one  thing  he  but  barely  indicates  by  the  use  of  Marx's  name  what 
kind  of  Socialism  he  is  attacking.  The  view  that  improvements  in 
machinery  are  to  the  worker's  disadvantage  is  the  only  doctrine 
specifically  imputed  and  met^  It  may  be,  however,  that  a  Belgian 
writing  in  the  first  instance  for  Belgians  has  the  right  to  treat  working- 
class  Socialism  as  something  definite  and  known. 
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But  DO  possible  coneiderations  of  time  or  place  oan  exonse  the  other 
defioienoj  in  his  method  of  presenting  his  cue.  For  he  ignores  a 
fundamental  law  of  economic  science,  and  indeed  of  Bcience  in  general, 
when  he  reasons  that,  becanse  wages  hare  risen  and  prices  fallen 
dnring  the  past  century,  therefore  the  prevailing  indnstrial  system  Is 
to  be  acclaimed  beneficent.  His  figures  do  not  bj  any  means  speak  for 
themselves.  His  daty  was  to  have  sought  to  assign  effects  to  their 
true  causes.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  allowed  to  convert  pott  hoc  into 
propter  hoe  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  might  thus  be  tempted  to  draw 
all  manner  of  strange  concloaions  from  statistical  tables  so  bare  and 
mute.  For  instance,  M,  Cauderlier,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  the 
snbjeot  of  alcoholism,  brings  forward  much  interesting  evidence  to 
show  how  in  Europe  better  wages  and  a  bigger  national  drink-bill  go 
together — a  fvA  which,  to  be  enre,  he  whole-heartedly  deplores. 
Uight  we  not,  then,  argue  on  his  principles  that  it  is  alcohol  which 
oils  the  springs  of  the  industrial  machine  F 

The  fact  seems  to  be  tiiat  our  author  understands  bj  the  present 
industrial  system  the  whole  complex  of  forces,  economic,  moral,  and 
political,  which,  aided  to  some  extent  even  by  those  extremer  forms  of 
socialistic  doctrine  againet  which  he  writes,  have  combined  during  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  more  particularly  during  its 
latter  half,  to  bring  about  a  steadily  increasing  improvement  in  the 
material  conditions  of  the  working  class.  The  idea  of  Laitiez  fairt 
with  a  little  stretching  oan  be  perhaps  made  to  cover  aoch  develop- 
ments as  the  law  of  1825  which  secured  for  English  laboor  the  right 
of  combination,  the  Beform  Bill  of  1632,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1842.  But  is  not  the  later  factory  legislation  the  outcome  of 
Laittez /aire  f  If  so,  then  it  is  possible  to  agree  with  M.  Cauderlier  in 
his  dislike  of  the  people  who  want  to  smash  machines,  and  yet  to  look 
forward  to  more  of  the  particular  kind  of  Laittez  Jitire  which  in  this 
country  goes  by  the  name  of  Socialism. 

B.  B.  Mabett. 

THE     WELPABE     AND     PBOTECTION    OF    CHILDREN. 

Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Congress, 

held  in  London,  July  15-18,  1902.     zzviu.,  848  pp.  8vo.  2(.6<f. 

net.    King.    London,  1902.] 

Taking  up  the  report  of  an  international  congress,  one  is  prepared  to 

find  much  that  is  intoresting  to  the  student,  but  little  perhaps  of  value 

to  the  practical  man.     Too  many  points  of  view  are  taken,  too  wide 

an  area  is  surveyed,  and  such  resolations  as  commend  themselves  to 

the  majority  are  of  so  general  a  character  as  to  have  little  significance. 
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Happily  this  is  not  true  of  the  volume  before  na.  Owing  to  the  sound 
sense  of  the  presidents  of  the  sections  ttnd  the  excellent  selection  of 
the  reBdera  of  papers,  this  report  should  prove  very  usefnl  both  to  those 
who  desire  information  concerniug  children,  and  to  those  who  have  the 
power  to  work  or  legislate  for  their  welfare  and  protection. 

Those,  who  think  that  the  State  has  fulfilled  her  duties  towards  her 
children,  will  be  rudely  awakened  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browiie's 
paper.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  we  mnst  face  if  we  would 
not  see  oar  empire  collapse  like  the  Campanile.  Of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  77  per  cent,  are  cooped  up  in  cities.  The 
birth  rate  has  fallen  from  36*3  to  28*7  per  thousand  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  infant  death  rate  still  averages  153  per 
thousand  births,  ranging  from  79  in  Bntlandshire  to  236  in  Preston. 
The  population  we  are  keeping  alive  is  increasingly  sickly  and 
debilitated.  Out  of  75,750  men  medically  examined  laat  year  for  the 
army,  22,286  were  rejected  for  various  ailments  or  want  of  physical 
development.  "And  behind  this  dismal  squad  of  the  rejected  there 
must  be  among  the  masses  huge  battalions  of  patently  disqualified  men 
—mentally  defective,  deformed,  crippled,  scrofulous,  purblind,  knock- 
kneed,  flat-footed,  narrow-chested, — fai  whom  no  thought  of  soldiering 
ever  occurs."  While  the  population  of  Scotland  has  increased  2^  per 
cent;  in  the  last  four  years,  crime  has  increased  16^  per  cent.  And 
more  than  15,000  of  our  prisoners  in  England  alone  are  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 

We  oannot  expect  any  considerable  improvement  of  this  state  until 
the  masses  of  our  people  are  better  housed  and  the  curse  of  drink  is 
loosened.  But  the  Congress  did  not  deal,  save  incidentally,  with  the 
qnestions  of  housing  and  intemperance.  They  wisely  confined  their 
attention  te  less  complex  and  more  practical  problems.  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  laid  much  stress  upon  insufficient  feeding.  He 
believes  that "  the  tea,  bread  and  butter  diet "  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  stunted  growth,  the  weakly  frame,  the  incapacity  for  hard  con- 
tinnous  work,  the  morbid  acquiescence  in  poverty,  that  characterize  a 
l^narter  of  our  popnlation,  Uothers  are  grossly  ignorant  or  careless 
about  the  food  of  their  babies.  The  old  death-trap  feeding-bottle  is 
still  in  common  nse ;  prepared  milk  is  not  poperly  sterilized  ;  infante 
are  fed  on  potatoes,  cheese,  bacon,  and  beer,  and  dosed  with  laudanum 
to  keep  them  qniet,  "  The  ignorance  of  mothers  and  foster  mothers,"  as 
a  lady  inspector  said, "  is  appalling,  and  only  equalled  by  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  refuse  to  listen  to  suggestions."  Much  unnecessary 
debility  and  loss  of  life  are  caused  by  the  overcrowdiug  and  want  of 
medical  inspection  in  infaut  classes,  through  which  infections  diseases 
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rage  like  &  forest  fire.  The  facilities  offered  to  vioioas  parents  for 
throwing  the  c«re  of  their  children  upon  the  State,  and  reclaiming  them 
aa  soon  aa  thej  are  capable  of  earning  a  few  ahillings,  deatroj  the  good 
work  done  b^  oar  reformatories  and  induBtrial  schools.  And,  as  Ur. 
Peacock,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  showed,  street-trading  b; 
children  is  nearly  always  productive  of  moral  degeneracy.  "  The  boys 
develope  into  lazy,  shiftless,  and  worthless  men ;  whilst  the  girls  go 
downward  to  the  lowest  depths  of  shame." 

Variong  resolations  were  passed  dealing  with  these  and  kindred 
problems.  Mr.  0.  S.  hoch  states  very  clearly  the  principle  which  mnst 
guide  all  aotion,  whether  of  the  State  or  the  municipality,  for  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  children.  The  family  must  be  regarded  as  the  unit. 
"  Experience  shows  that  the  old  theory  of  social  life  still  holds  good 
— that  the  care  of  the  parent  to  his  child  should  be  repaid,  if  need  be, 
by  the  child  in  the  parent's  lessened  strength  and  old  age,  or,  Indeed, 
throughout  life."  Neglect  of  this  principle  has  wasted  the  endeavours 
of  much  philanthropy,  and  led  "  to  much  intervention  which  does  not 
work  with  natural  forces  to  ultimate  success  and  lessened  interference." 
The  object  of  legislation  mnst  be  not  to  isolate  the  child  from  the 
parents  and  to  destroy  the  obligations  of  the  one  to  the  other,  bat  to 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  family.  By  the  transfer  of  private  duties 
to  the  State  three  souls  may  be  lost — each  of  which  is  responaible  for 
the  making  (or  the  marring)  of  the  other  two — the  father's,  the 
mother's,  and  the  child's. 

There  are,  no  doabt,  cases  where  the  child  can  only  be  saved  if  it  is 
withdrawn  from  the  parents ;  but  Mr.  Loch's  contention  that  *'  to 
weaken  the  family  is  to  spoil  the  child  "  is  substantially  true,  and  must 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  children. 

Such  a  principle  as  that  urged  by  Mr.  Loch  cannot  be  carried  out 
merely  by  passing  Acts  of  Farliament ;  It  requires  wide  experience  and 
specidl  knowledge  of  the  particular  cases  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  law.  So  we  find  two  general 
characteristics  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  ;  they  ask  for 
wider  discretionary  powers  for  boards  of  guardians,  controllers  of 
reformatories,  and  municipal  bodies  ;  and  they  urge  the  importance 
of  inspection  and  education.  They  advocate  the  extension  of  the 
Manchester  system  for  the  instruction  of  mothers  on  how  to  feed  chil- 
dren, and  suggest  that  systematic  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
better  education  of  girls  in  the  care  of  children  before  leaving  school. 
Children  boarded  out  within  the  union  should  be  inspected  by  the 
Lo«aI  Goverament  Board's  lady  inspeotors  as  well  as  those  boarded 
out  without  the  union.      There  ought    to    be    a   regular    medical 
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sapervisioD  of  solioola.  Municipal  bodies  should  be  compelled  to  regu- 
late the  evils  of  street- trading  bj  metliodB  such  as  those  employed  in 
Liverpool  and  Maacheater.  Voluntarj'  homes  for  children,  either 
whollj'  or  partly  supported  by  charitable  sabsoriptions,  should  be 
regietwed  aad  inspected.  Cases  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be 
admissible  to  reformatories.  The  laws  relating  to  the  control  and 
welfare  of  children  should  be  considered  by  a  departmental  committee 
or  Boyal  Commisaion,  with  a  view  (1)  to  prevent  the  influence  of  bad 
parents  on  children  placed  under  inetitntional  care,  and  (2)  to  lessen 
the  temptations  for  parents  to  leave  the  maintenance  of  their  children 
to  public  authorities. 

Want  of  space  prevents  any  full  discussion  of  theee  questions  In 
detail.  For  that  I  must  refer  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  which  can 
be  recommended  to  all  without  reservatian.  Though  the  papers  have 
been  written  by  men  and  women  who  are  speclaliHts,  they  are  most 
interesting  and  full  of  good  sense.  It  is  mnch  to  be  hoped  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Congress  will  soon  I>e  carried  out. 

A.  J.  JSHKIMSOM. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  INDtTSTET.  By  T.  M.  Totoo. 
[zvi.,  146  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2t.6d.  Methuen.  London,  1902.J 
This  very  readable  little  book  is  a  republication  of  the  results  of 
an  inquiry  carried  on  during  the  first  half  of  1902  in  the  United 
States.  The  substance  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Manehetter  Guardian.  The  vast  strides  made  of  late  years  by 
Americans  in  what  Lancashire  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  its 
peculiar  province — the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods — have  created  a 
feeling  of  uneasinesa  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Toong  has  attempted  to 
discover  the  true  sources  of  this  form  of  transatlantic  activity  by 
investigation  on  the  spot.  Several  have  already  been  named,  such 
as  the  closer  proximity  to  the  supply  of  raw  material,  the  greater 
energy  of  the  American  operative,  bis  superior  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveoess,  and  the  more  enterprising  and  adaptive  character  of  the 
American  manufacturer.  Mr.  Tonng  discounts  the  first.  The  freight 
charges  from  the  cotton-growing  States  to  New  England,  the  great 
seat  of  the  industry,  are  no  lower  than  those  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Wages  are  very  low,  from  a  canse  that  will  presently 
appear,  hut  low  wages  do  not  spell  cheap  labour.  And  the  Southern 
jnills  are  largely  financed  by  oommisBion  agents  in  the  North.  Never- 
theless, he  holds  that  the  rivalry  of  the  South  may  become  in  time 
more  formidable,  alike  to  the  Northern  and  the  Britiah  manufacturers, 
than  it  can  really  be  at  present.    He  does  not  believe  in  the  snperiority 
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of  the  Americaa  operative,  althoagh  hia  ontpat  ii  nearlj'  double  tb»t 
of  hifl  comntde  in  England.  In  the  New  England  mille  he  is  commonlj 
not  of  American  stock  at  all,  but  German,  Bueaian,  Greek,  or  Armenian. 
If  he  ia  English  or  Scotch,  his  ontput  is  eqoal  to  the  American's. 
The  antomatic  loom,  ho  extenaivel;  in  nae  in  transatlantic  mills, 
ires  orlginallj  invented  by  an  Englishman.  So  were  several  other 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  real  cause,  in  Mr.  Tonng's  opinion, 
is  that  the  American  emplojier  is  quicker  to  recognise  and  more 
willing  to  reward  high  administrative  ability  in  hia  immediate  sub- 
ordinates, more  receptive  of,  and  even  eager  for,  new  ideas,  and  readier 
to  veDtnre  upon,  and  sink  capital  in,  new  and  experimental  methods. 
The  American  is  keen  to  seize  upon  and  to  appropriate  a  new  inven- 
tion, to  give  it  fair  trial,  and  ia  prepared  to  detect  and  to  remedy  its 
defects  himself.  The  Englishman  wants  to  know,  first  of  ail,  what 
has  been  the  experience  of  other  manufaoturera  with  regard  to  It. 
However,  the  English  inventor  of  an  important  improvement  in  texUle 
machinery  admitted  to  Mr.  Young  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a  new 
spirit  springing  up  among  hia  fellow-countrymen. 

Factory  legislation  ia  very  mnoh  more  adequate  in  the  Xew  England 
than  in  the  Southern  States,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected  from  the 
superior  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former.  Even  in  Mass^ 
chuaetts,  however,  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  operatives- 
most  of  them  Europeans  or  French- Canadians, — ia  not  high  enough 
to  discourage  the  employment  of  married  women  In  the  mills.  Not 
only  are  cash  wages  higher  there  than  in  England,  but  real  wages  are 
BO  too,  since  Mr.  Toang  is  of  opinion  that,  for  most  of  the  commodities 
required  by  working-class  consumers,  a  given  amount  of  money  will 
go  as  far  in  New  England  as  in  Old.  This  is  noteworthy  in  view  of 
America'a  high  protective  tarifis.  However,  he  met  with  four-  or  five- 
roomed  cottages  no  better  than  those  In  Lancashire  manufactnring 
towns,  but  let  at  half  as  much  again.  Still,  in  some  respects,  the 
American  has  more  petty  expenses  than  the  Englishman.  In  Mr. 
Tonng's  opinion,  it  is  only  the  superior  machinery  and  labour-saving 
contrivances  of  the  New  England  mill  (to  which  may  be  added  the 
somewhat  longer  hours)  which  make  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  hands  generally  inferior  in  dexterity  to  the  Lanoashire 
operative.  In  the  cotton-growing  States,  wages  are  much  lower,  the 
working-day  much  longer,  and,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, this  part  of  America  is  about  half  a  centnry  behind  Engliah 
time.  It  was  stated  in  .evidence  at  an  official  inquiry  that  30  per 
cent,  (d  the  hands  in  some  South  Carolina  mills  were  children  between 
five  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  one  which  Mr.Yoong  was  shown 
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over  he  observed  that  children  seemed  to  do  three-qn&rtera  of  the 
work.  However,  they  are  not  mnch  amplojed  in  the  night-shifts,  the 
managers  aay,  becanse  they  cannot  be  kept  awake. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  stady  of  facie  on  the  spot  may  have  a 
wide  circnlation  among  both  the  employers  and  the  operatives  in  oar 
own  cotton  industry, 

C.  H,  d'E.  Leppikqton. 

LA  EEPUBBLICA  ARGENTINA,  E  I  SUOI  MAG6I0EI 
FBOBLEMI  DI  ECONOMIA  £  DI  FINANZA.  By  I^of. 
£.L0Biiri.   [zxxi.,501pp.  4to.  20  lire.  Loescher,   Borne,  1903.] 

The  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  a 
commercial  8tate,  and  the  large  amount  of  European  capital  invested 
in  the  country,  more  than  justifies  the  publication  of  any  book  dealing 
with  its  financial  and  economic  problems.  Since  the  crisis  of  1890, 
there  haa  been  a  remarkable  development  of  trade  and  credit  in 
Argentina,  till  theretorna  of  1900  showed  that  more  than  £122,000,000 
of  foreign  capital  were  invested  in  the  Republic.  When  we  remember 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  is  invested  in  railways,  which  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  English  firm,  and  that  3i  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  imports  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  exports  (chiefly,  of  course, 
of  live  stock)  are  English,  we  shall  realize  the  particular  interest  that 
Argentine  financial  matters  have  for  this  country. 

Professor  Lorini's  moDOgraph,  therefore,  deserves  a  ready  welcome. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  actually  read  by 
more  than  a  very  few.  Though  the  author  has  had  the  advantage  of 
first-hand  information,  and  personal  observation  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  coantry,  the  result,  as  set  down  in  the  five  hundred  pages 
of  his  work,  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  heavy. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the 
monetary  question,  its  history,  complications,  and  the  reforms  effected 
by  the  "law  of  1899."  This  law  converted  the  paper  currency  (at 
that  time  about  £25,000,000)  into  gold  dollars  at  the  rate  of  ii  cents 
gold  per  paper  dollar,  and  formed  a  conversion  fund.  It  was  neoessi- 
tated  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  years  18S6-1890,  to  meet 
which  the  mortgage  banks  issued  ccedttlat  (bonds)  on  worthless  pro- 
perty seourities.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  was  the  spectre 
of  bankruptcy.  Fire  years  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  fund  suffioea 
to  complete  the  conversion.  In  this  part  of  the  book  the  author  also 
touches  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  future,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
appreciation  of  the  ourreucy.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on 
credit  and  banking. 
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The  Becond  p&rt  coueuts  of  two  bnndred  pages  of  statistica,  snffi- 
cieDtl;'  bewildering  to  the  coolest  mftthenutioian,  but  Buch  aa  delight 
the  heart  of  the  Italian  Goverameat  (under  vfaoae  anapioes  the  book 
ia  written).  The  Appendiees,  of  wbioh  Part  IIL  is  eompoeed,  iuclnde 
the  text  of  the  Argentloe  Conatitntion,  of  some  of  the  monetary  laws 
(inclndiag  that  of  1899),  and  replicas  of  Bome  of  the  paper  money 
issued  by  difierent  bankB. 

The  book,  then,  ie  InterestiDg,  and  may  be  of  value ;  but  it  can 
hardly  become  popular. 

W.  B.  EiDDEU- 

THEOEIE  DE  LA  VALE  UK :  Refutation  dea  ThSoriea  da 
Bodbertna,  Earl  Marx,  Stanley  Jevona  et  Bohm-Bawerk.  Par 
Chbistias  CornIlibsbk.  [Hi  pp.  Sro.  i  tie.  Beinwald, 
Paris,  1908.] 
Thie  is  the  firat  volume  in  a  series  entitled  "  Bibliotheqne  d'His- 
toire  et  de  Sociologie."  Ita  tendency,  like  that  apparently  of  the 
whole  seriea,  ia  avowedly  communiBtic  (pref.,  p.  viii.),  and  it  is  meant 
to  serve  as  introductory  to  an  exposition  of  the  writer's  general  theory 
of  capital  and  profit  to  be  mode  in  a  second  volume.  As  might  be 
expected  the  author's  difierences  of  opinion  with  Karl  Marx  and 
Bodbertns  are,  for  the  moat  part,  of  a  formal  and  unimportant  character, 
and  such  interest  as  the  book  possesses  lies  in  ita  assanlta  on  the 
theories  of  Jevons  and  Bohm-Bawerk.  Unfortunately  If.  Corn^liaaen 
directs  hia  main  attack  precisely  at  thoae  points  in  the  Jevonian  and 
Austrian  doctrines  which  are  most  easily  defensible.  In  the  interests 
of  bis  general  theory,  he  finds  it  desirable  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  cost  of  production  as  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  value,  and  he 
repudiates  with  some  vehemence  Jevons*  assertion  that  the  labour 
expended  in  the  past  on  any  given  object  cannot  be  taken  into  account 
at  all  in  connexion  with  the  determination  of  its  present  value, 
M.  Corn^lisseu  himself,  however,  incidentally  cites  instances  which 
fully  bear  out  Jevons'  view  on  this  point.  **In  the  year  1900,"  he 
remarks,  "  the  frnit-growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  bad  to  let 
their  cherries  aud  gooseberries  go  to  waste  on  the  trees  and  bushes 
because  they  could  not  get  enough  for  them  to  make  it  pay  to  gather 
them  and  bring  them  to  market  "  (p.  63).  Here  the  cost  of  production 
of  cherries  and  gooseberries  in  the  shape  of  planting,  pruning,  cultiva- 
tion, manuring,  etc.,  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  in  other  years,  but  it 
had  not,  for  all  that,  any  efiTect  whatever  in  conferring  the  smallest 
degree  of  value  on  the  product. 

In  his  assault  on  other  features  of  the  theory,  however,  the  writer  is 
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more  succesBfiil.  The  following  with  reference  to  Jerona*  utterly 
iiDwsrrantable  poBtulato  of  homogeDeity  iQ  regard  to  the  subject- 
matters  of  exchange  generally  1b  worth  qooting.  "  A  theory  which 
treats  the  value  of  commoditieB  ae  based  on  the  'atility  of  the  last 
iofinitely  small  fraction '  (Jevons),  or  '  the  atility  of  the  last  specimen  * 
(BShm-Bawerii)  is  plainly  nnaastainable,  simply  because  the  dirision 
of  commodities  into  '  qaantities '  and  *  fractions,'  or  into  specimens 
distingnisbed  by  number  only,  is  a  principle  that  cannot  be  logically 
m^atuned.  It  can  be  applied  to  water,  a  sabstance  so  dear  to  Jevons, 
or  possibly  to  beef  and  to  wheat,  but  to  say  that  the  value  of  a  house, 
a  mnsenm  or  a  factory  is  determined  by  the  valne  of  its  last  fraction 
would  be  to  make  a  statement  altogether  devoid  of  rational  meaning  " 
(p.  51). 

The  assumption  indeed  that  the  things  that  are  sold  in  the  market 
at  so  much  per  pound,  or  so  muoh  per  buskel,  Uie  retfung&ilti  of  the 
Roman  law,  are  coincident  with  wealth  universally  is  certainly  an 
Moazing  one,  though  it  is  one,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  is  not  confined 
to  JevouB  and  hb  school.  It  is  made  by  such  writers  as  Sir  Robert 
Gifien  when  they  speak  of  the  fall  in  "  prices  "  in  the  eighties  or  the 
nineties  as  being  due  to  the  "  appreoiation  of  gold."  The  prices  they 
allude  to  are  the  prices  of  these  ret  Jungibilet  only,  and  represent 
probably  about  oue-Gfteenth  of  the  wealth  of  any  given  country  at  any 
given  epoch.  So  far  from  the  depression  of  such  prices  being  an 
unfailing  index  of  the  depression  of  the  prices  of  everything  purchase- 
able,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  case,  as  Tooke  long  ago  pointed  out, 
that  depression  in  these  prices  is  usually  accompanied  by  high  values 
for  land  and  for  securities,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  added,  for  oruameut, 
for  brie^t-brae  and  for  articles  of  luxury  generally. 

Another  and  a  cognate  feature  of  the  Jevonian  theory  which  M.  Cor- 
n^Iissen  attacks  with  some  effect  lies  in  its  omission  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  the  nature  of 
commercial  exchange  of  every  description  by  the  development  of 
money,  and  with  it  of  the  standard  of  value  and  of  the  modem 
industrial  system. 

"  From  beginning  to  end,"  he  says,  "  all  this  exposition  of  ex- 
change transaGUons  between  men  recalls  pre-oapitaUstio  conditions 
of  |xvduction,  when  men  produced  mainly  for  their  own  use  alone, 
bringing  to  market  nothing  but  the  surplus  left  over  after  their  own 
wants  had  been  supplied.  .  .  .  Such  a  condition  of  things  contrasts 
essentially  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  social  life.  The 
wage-earning  operative  of  our  days,  engaged  in  his  trade  as  an 
npholsterei  or  a  lapidary,  or  perhaps  in  working  a  steam-hammer,  cannot 
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coaceiT&bl;  be  regarded  as  being  induced  to  exchange  the  commodities 
that  he  produces  hy  the  fact  that  he  finds  himself  posaeesed  of  more 
than  he  needs,  and  thoa  comes  to  attach  to  them  a  diminishing  degree 
of  atilitf.  The  theory,  too,  which  obvioasly  has  no  sort  of  possible 
application  to  the  immediate  producers  in  onr  social  order,  to  the 
modern  wage-earning  labourers,  is  equsUjr  false  in  its  application  to 
the  modern  capitalistic  entrepreneurt.  The  idea  that  the  abareholder 
in  a  Tailwaf  company  or  the  proprietors,  say,  of  a  diamond-catting 
establishment,  of  a  weaving  factory,  or  of  an  iron  fonndry,  are  people 
who  find  that  they  are  producing  more  of  these  commodities  than  are 
needed  to  supply  their  own  special  requirements,  and  that  thus  the 
utility  of  such  commodities  to  themselTea  is  to  such  an  extent 
dinuniahed  that  they  ore  led  to  bring  them  to  market,  is  assuredly  an 
idea  remarkable  for  its  naiveU  "  (p.  99). 

M.  Corn^lisBen  here,  I  think,  laya  ius  finger  on  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  Jotous'  and  Bohm-Bawerk'e  line  of  reasoning.  The  oaose  of 
the  exchange  of  products  in  the  pre-monetary  era  might  perhaps  be 
viewed  as  being  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  diminishing 
Utility  to  their  respective  producers  as  their  quantity  increased.  Ite 
caose,  OS  regards  producers  under  modern  conditions,  can  never 
conceivably  be  brought  under  such  a  formula.  The  development  of 
money  has  divided  economical  life  into  two  departments,  production 
and  consumption.  The  sole  thought  of  the  individual  as  producer  Is 
nowadays  to  acquire  as  much  purchasing  power,  that  is  as  much 
money  as  possible,  and,  alike  in  his  labour  in  the  production  of  oom- 
moditiee  and  in  his  endeavours  to  market  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
no  consideration  whatever  connected  with  their  direct  utility  to 
himself  ever,  as  a  rule,  enters  bis  mind.  All  that  he  speculates  about 
is,  as  If .  Coru^lisaen  remarks,  their  probable  utility  to  other  people. 
Bohm-Bawerk  indeed  himself  concedes  this  much.  He  observes 
that  for  the  modem  producer  the  marginal  utility  of  his  own  products 
is  usually  at  zero,  bnt  he  does  not  appear  to  see  that  snch  a  concession 
out«  away  entirely  the  fonndatioa  from  under  the  whole  superetrncture 
of  mathematical  economics,  and  leaves  it  standing  unsupported  in 
mid  air. 

WiLLiAU  Wabbaud  C^BLILE. 
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SHORT  KOTICES. 

LONDON  STATISTICS,  1900-1.    VoL  xi.     Statistica  printed  by 
the  London  CouDty  ConncU  during  the  year  190(V>1,  etc.  [ozxTiii^ 
803  pp.     FoL     St.    King.     Westminster,  1902.] 
This  portly  annual  continues  to  bear  witness  to  the  activity  of  t*  j 
most  active   municipality  in   the  world.     The  first  sixty  page  are 
occupied  by  statistics  relating  to  the  port  of  London.     The  iin«iber  of 
steam  ships  using  the  port  more  than  doubted  between  1873  and  1899, 
and  is  still  increasing  rapidly,  ivbile  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
increased  from  443  to  656,  so  that  the  total  tonnage  more  than  trebled 
in  the  twenty-six  years.     The  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels,  which  was 
not  very  much  less  than  those  of  steam  ships  in  1873,  fell  about  one- 
third.     More  than  half  of  the  existing  sailing  tonnage  using  the  port 
consists  of  vessels  trading  with  the  estuary  of  the  Tbames. 

THE   STATE  IN  ITS   BELATION  TO   TRADE.      By  T.  H. 
Fabbeb.     With  Supplementary  Chapter  by  SiB  BoBBST  GifFEtr, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.    [208  pp.     Crown  8vo.    3*.  6d.     Macmillau. 
London,  1902.] 
Even  after  the  lapse  of  some  twenty  years  Sir  Robert  GifTen  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  make  many  serious  corrections  in  I/ord  Farrer's 
original  treatment  of  this  subject.     Statistics  have  to  be  brought  up 
to  date ;  the  influence  of  political,  as  distinct  from  economic,  con- 
siderations upon  the  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  have  to 
be  taken  into  account ;  nnd  the  tendency  towards  State  interference 
and  Municipal  enterprise  has  become  more  marked.     With  regard  to 
the  currency  question  in  India,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Lord  Farrer 
departed  from  his  own  doctrine  in  practice.     But,  on  the  whole.  Sir 
Robert  Gifien  is  justly  content  to  signify  the  practical  character  of 
the  book,  and  to  recommend  it  to  students  and  public  men, 

ANNUAIfiE  DE  LA  LEGISLATION  DO  TRAVAIL.    Public 

par  rO£See  dn  Travail  de  Belgique,    o*  ann^e,  1901,    [xvi.,  632 

pp.     8vo.     Leb^gue.     Brussels,  1902.] 

The  littie  nations  of  Enrope  have  many  merits,  and  among  them 

must  be  reckoned  the  publication  of  this  useful  annual  by  Belgium. 

The  British  empire  iiae  special  cause  for  gratitude,  seeing   that   it 

occupies  no  less  than  274  pages.    Of  course  the  English  student  of 

comparative  legislation  would  prefer  that  the  Colonial  and  American 

laws  should  be  given  in  their  original  tongue  rather  than  In  French, 

but  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  French  than  not  at  all,  which  is  the 

alternative. 
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THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

TjlOK  many  years  past  the  Charity  Oi^anization  Society  has 
^  been  endeavouring  to  impress  npon  the  public  mind  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  cure  social  evils  by  treating  symptoms,  and 
upon  the  public  conscience  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  not  to 
rest  content  until  we  have  traced  those  symptoms  to  their  cause 
and  done  our  utmost  to  remove  that  cause  when  found.  Slowly, 
very  slowly,  we  are  learning  to  connect  cause  and  effect ;  to  see 
that  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  that  there  is  truth 
in  the  old  proverb,  "Like  father,  like  son,"  and  that,  if  we 
would  see  future  generations  sound  in  mind  and  body,  we  must 
look  to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  children  of  to-day. 
We  are  learning  even  more :  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  it 
is  imperatively  necessary,  not  only  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
population  shall  be  so  bred  and  taught  that  they  may  become 
healthy  and  moral  parents,  but  also  that  those  who,  by  reason 
of  physical  or  mental  defect,  can  never  become  normally  healthy 
in  body  or  mind,  should  be  prevented  from  taking  their  shore 
in  the  production  of  the  race.  I  believe  it  is  because  of  this 
lesson,  which  we  are  so  painfully  and  unwillingly  studying,  that 
so  much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  to  our  most 
miserable  fellow-creatures,  the  mentally  undt.  I  know  that, 
in  my  own  case,  when,  after  yeara  of  work  wnoogst  the  poor,  I 
rather  suddenly  realized  that  nearly  2  per  cent  of  our  elementary 
school  children  would  never  be  fit  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  their  own  lives,  I  also  realized  that  three-fourths  of  oar 
charitable  work  must  be  absolutely  wasted  if  we  could  not,  by 
some  means,  take  posseasion  of  those  feeble  lives,  and  make 
certain  that  they  should  not  have  the  opportunity  to  reproduce 
themselves. 

ToL.  xm.— No.  a  s 
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In  all  work  for  oar  fellow-creaturea,  the  Bound  maxim  of 
"  Thoroagbnesa  "  shoald  be  persietentlj  kept  in  view,  but  it  is 
most  of  all  imperative  in  regard  to  work  for  the  weak  in 
intellect,  Better  let  it  quite  aloae  than  half  do  it ;  better  leave 
our  weakly  brethren  to  fulfil  their  destiny  without  our  inter- 
ference than  protect  them  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  propping 
them  for  a  while,  only  that  their  fall  may  ultimately  be  more 
(lisastroTia  for  themselves  and  for  others.  For  it  needs  to  be 
understood  from  the  outset  that  the  feeble-minded  cannot  be 
tanght  to  stand  alone.  Yoo  might  as  well  say  to  the  one-legged 
man,  who  is  proficient  in  the  use  of  a  crutch,  "  You  can  walk 
well  now,  my  friend;  give  me  your  crutch  and  go  ahead,"  oa 
say  to  the  weak-minded  man  whom  you  have  trained  in  good 
habits,  "Now  you  can  work;  go  out  and  take  upon  you  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  ciMzen." 

Weakness  of  will  is  the  most  common  characteristic  of  the 
feeble-minded ;  nor  can  the  lacking  will-power  be  made  to  grow 
up  within  them;  it  must  be  supplied  irom  without.  As  the 
lame  man  needs  his  physical  crutch,  so  the  weak-minded  needs 
his  mental  crutch ;  all  his  life  long  he  must  be  propped  and 
guided.  In  short,  though  it  is  a  hard  saying,  weakness  of 
intellect  is  not  a  curable  disease.  We  ought  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  no  one  can  honestly  promise  to  cure  the  sufferers 
who  are  such  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  society.  No  one  can 
make  the  faulty  brain  into  a  perfect  cme,  change  the  diseased 
lickety  body  for  one  glowing  with  health  and  beauty,  and 
strengthen  the  feeble  will  so  that  it  has  all  the  power  of  the 
highest  and  strongest  of  God's  creatures.  But  science  has  shown 
us  what  we  can  do  if  we  only  wilL  We  can  develope  the  fanlty 
brain  in  those  directions  it  which  it  has  power ;  we  can  minimize 
the  bodily  weakness  and  suffering ;  we  can  give  the  feeble  will 
right  guidance  and  support,  so  that,  for  every  sufferer  who  comes 
under  our  care,  life  shall  be  made  as  pure  and  holy  and  happy 
as  bis  physical  and  mental  limits  will  permit  More,  far  more, 
than  this:  we  can  so  guard  and  protect  that  life  that  those 
terrible  physical  limits  shall  not  be  handed  on  to  a  third  and 
fourth  generation.    This  is  what  we  must  aim  at,  since  loeakneag 
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of  iiUeUect  ia  kereditai'y,  and  hereditary  in  an  iTuyreaaing 
degree. 

In  America  the  term  "  feeble-minded  "  is  made  to  cover  the 
Trhole  range  of  persons  suffering  &oni  congenital  mental  disease, 
from  those 'who  are  only  slightly  defecbiTe  to  those  who  are 
imhecile  or  idiotic  In  England,  however,  it  is  properly  confined 
to  those  who  have  been  described  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  as — 

"  persons  who  are  not  the  sabjocts  of  such  a  degree  of  mental 
UDSOundneas  as,  in  the  opinioQ  of  the  medical  officers,  renders  tkem 
certiGcable  in  the  present  State  of  the  law,  and  are,  therefore,  nuable 
to  be  detained  agunet  their  will,  although  tkey  are  not  tafficientl}/  of 
towtd  ntittd  to  be  able  to  tahe  care  of  ihemtehet." 

They  thus  form  a  daas  between  the  sane  and  the  certificable 
insane.^ 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  managers  of  some  idiot  asylums, 
prompted  by  a  very  natural  desire  to  see  more  definite  results 
from  their  labour,  should  have  altered  their  titles  to  "  training- 
achoola  for  the  feeble-minded,"  and,  notwithstanding  that  all 
their  inmates  must  I^ally  be  oerdfied  to  be  idiot  or  imbecile, 
should  be  making  great  efforts  to  admit  only  improvable  or 
high-grade  cases.  It  is  to  be  regretted  on  three  grounds  :  first, 
there  is  at  present  no  other  refuge  for  the  idiots,  excepting  the 
workhouse ;  secondly,  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  all  idiots,  and 
it  is  most  undesirable  for  high-grade  and  low-grade  cases  to  be 
together;  thirdly,  and  most  important,  none  of  the  idiot  asylums 
aim  at  permanent  detention  for  their  cases.  This  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  was  to  be 
deplored  that  idiots  should  be  discharged  after  a  period  of 
training,  no  matter  how  admirable  that  training  might  be ;  it 
is  a  far  greater  danger  to  socuety  that  higher-grade  mental 
defectives  should  be  educated  and  then  turned  loose  to  become 

■  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  certificable  insane  loSer  from  tvo  forms  ol  disease : 
acnte  lunac;  or  madness,  vrhich  mi^  be  temporarj,  and  ma;  arise  from  many 
caoMi ;  and  idiocy  or  imbecilit;,  which  are  permanent  conditions.  Idiocy  ]a  con- 
genital ;  imbedlity  ma;  be  congenital,  or  may  be  the  reealt  of  br^-dlnase.  Both 
idioqr  and  imbeciiitj  are  more  severe  forms  of  feeble-mi  ndednesa.  With  acute 
Innocr  I  have  nothing  to  do  hero,  except  as  the  parent  of  weakaeas  of  mmd. 
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parents  of  a  succeediDg  generation.  After  all,  though  idiocy 
by  no  means  protects  a  man  or  -woman  from  the  dangers  of 
parenthood,  every  one  recognizes  a  drivelling  idiot;  the  more 
nearly  the  patient  resembles  a  aane  person,  the  greater  the  risk, 
and  the  greater  the  necessity  for  life-long  detention.  It  is  &om 
the  class  of  the  merely  feeble-minded  that  the  ranks  of  the  idiots 
and  imbeciles  are  recruited. 

Probably  the  regulations  of  the  idiot  asylums  as  to  detention 
were  made  under  the  impression  that  idiocy  was  a  curable 
disease — a  trouble  out  of  which  persons  could  be  educated. 
The  impression  is  still  widely  prevalent,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  feeble-minded.  If  only  the  statistics  concerning  these 
poor  souls  could  be  made  to  fit  the  law,  we  should  have  none 
over  the  age  of  sixteen — except,  indeed,  they  were  paupers 
under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  This  Board  has  of  late 
taken  very  wise  action:  it  baa  sorted  out  its  improvable 
certified  cases  and  separated  them  from  the  low-grade  patients 
at  Darenth,  and  has  also  taken  steps  to  secure  detention  for 
weak-minded  pauper  children  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  by  the  time  the  children  have 
reached  that  age  the  Board  will  desire  further  powers. 

But  for  the  bulk  of  weak-minded  children  the  law  assumes 
that  their  incapacity  stops  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  That  is,  power 
is  given  to  the  education  authorities  to  provide  education  suitable 
for  their  needs  up  to  that  age,  if  they  choose.  Some  authorities 
do  so  provide  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  almost  all  weak-minded 
children  are  entirely  unprovided  for,  and  after  the  a^  of  sixteen 
there  is  no  law,  out  of  London,  by  which  they  can  be  provided  for. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  happens  to  them;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
heredity,  a  question  which  is  of  interest  as  regards  the  past, 
but  of  vital  importance  as  regards  the  future.  The  child  of  the 
man  who  is  merely  weak  in  intellect  is  very  likely  to  be  an 
idiot.    Dr.  Coldicott  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum  says — 

**Id  our  Btatiatica  the  one  oanae  that  stands  prominently  torwaii  ia 
heredity,  and  the  more  accuiatelj  ive  are  able  to  penetrate  the  family 
history  of  onr  caaes,  the  more  we  are  forced  to  tite  conclnsion  that  a 
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very  defioite  nettrotio  ttuot  is  found  in  the  direct  and  immediato 
progenitors.  For  my  own  psrt,  I  believe  this  to  be  as  Iitgh  aa  70  to 
75  per  cent." 

Dr.  MUller  of  Augsburg  also  says  that  heredity  accounts  for 
70  per  cent,  of  weak-minded  persons.  It  ia  well  to  note,  too,  that 
the  accurate  family  histoiy  of  which  Dr.  Caldicott  speaks  is 
exceedingly  difficalb  to  obtain.  Sometimes  people  cannot  speak 
the  troth;  sometimes  they  will  not.  I  have  in  my  mind,  at  the 
moment,  a  little  g^rl  of  seven  years  old  who  is  a  dangerous  idiot : 
when  the  parents  were  examined  they  could  not  give  any 
information  as  to  heredity  trouble,  but  since  the  child  came 
under  my  notice  the  father  has  been  removed  to  a  lunatio 
asyluuL  Again,  the  mother  of  a  weak-minded  epileptic  boy 
declared  that  no  member  of  the  family  berades  the  child  suffered 
from  epilepsy ;  but  a  longer  acquaintance  with  her  proved  that 
she  herself  suffered  severely  from  the  disease.  In  yet  another 
case  the  mother,  who  brought  me  her  weak-minded  girl  of 
thirteen,  and  who  is  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  woman, 
denied  any  history  of  mental  trouble  amongst  her  own  people, 
though  she  admitted  it  on  her  husband's  side;  I  was,  however,  able 
to  ascertain  that  her  mother  committed  suicide,  that  her  sister 
was  out  of  her  mind,  and  she  herself  had  been  In  an  asylum.* 

iir.  Batler,  speaking  at  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  said — 

"  While  it  is  easily  possible  for  parents  of  normal  faculties,  through 
dissipation,  vice,  or  disease,  to  produce  feeble-minded  Offspring,  there 
seems  do  method  by  'which  the  tendency  can  be  reversed,  and  the 
degeneration  thus  easily  accomplished  replaced  by  regeneration  and 
restoratioo  in  succeeding  generations.  .  ,  ,  Usually,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  feeble-minded  children  are  the  offspring  of  feeble- 
minded parents.  It  ia  equally  true  that,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  the 
children  of  feeble-minded  parents  are  feeble-minded."* 

■  The  reacons  giTcn  bj  igngrsnt  people  for  their  children's  veakness  of  intellect 
are  Tsrioo*  and  peculiar.  The  most  remukable,  perhaps,  vaa  advanced  by  a 
voman  vho  dated  ber  child's  defect  from  the  ou  of  a  steam  kettle.  The  (team 
bad  "  fogged  his  brain,"  and  he  bad  never  been  right  since. 

*  A  Notabit  Factor  lif  Social  Dtgtneracy.  By  Amos  W,  Butler.  [Reprinted  by 
the  Lancasbiie  and  Cheshire  Sodety  for  the  Fermanent  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded.] 
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Mr.  Butler  eajs  further,  "  For  varioofi  reasons  which  will  pccur 
to  70a,  the  mothers  are  oftea  known  when  the  fathers  are  not." 
He  gives  the  case  of  a  feeble-minded  man  married  several 
times,  who  had  twenty  children.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  feeble-minded  boys  of  school  age  to  every  two 
girls,  we  are  too  apt  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  feeble- 
minded women.  Who  shall  count  the  children  of  the  feeble* 
minded  men  ?    Who  thinks  of  them  1  ^ 

I  6nd  that  at  Bath,  for  instance,  there  was,  two  years  ago, 
a  male  pauper,  aged  twenty-on^  in  receipt  of  out  relief.  He  ia 
mentally  defective,  but  not  bad  enough  to  be  certified  as  a 
lunatic.  Who  can  say  what  may  be  the  disastrous  conseqaeuces 
of  leaving  this  man  at  large?  For  the  climax  of  folly  to  bo 
reached,  it  only  needs  for  the  authorities  to  go  one  step  further, 
and  do  what  was  done  by  the  Bumbles  of  two  American  villages 
some  while  ago — provide  a  suitable  wife  for  him  from  a  neigh- 
booring  parish.  Nor  need  we  look  on  this  as  an  altogether 
impossible  thing,  even  in  Ekigload  to-day.  It  is  not  long  since 
I  was  told,  on  first-rate  authority*  of  the  governors  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum  who  encouraged  tiieir  patients  to  marry 
each  other  on  leaving,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  like 
other  people.  At  Bridgewater  there  were,  I  find,  twelve  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  not  idiots  or  lunatics,  receiving  oat  relief. 
They  varied  in  age  from  eighteen  to  ninety,  but  were  mostly 
young.  Let  me  quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Butler,  to  illustrate 
the  result  of  leaving  such  people  as  these  at  large. 

"A  feeble-mi udod  woman  ,  ,  .  has  boeu  la  the  poor  asylum  ovor 
twenty  years,  was  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  to  whom  she  traus- 

'  In  a  rocent  report  bj  the  medical  ofBcw  <d  the  Iiondoa  School  Board,  the 
"tendenc;  to  tranimit  the  (train  of  feeble-mlndedDest "  is  ipokeo  of  m  being 
"  apparently  chieflj  through  the  mother.*  It  is  extramelj  difficult  to  obtain  correct 
information  attoUieconditionofthelathersofveak-minded  children.  It  is  almost 
always  the  mother  irho  attends  to  give  information  to  the  medical  man  vho  admits 
to  the  special  class.  If  she  is  weak-minded,  the  fact  is  apparent  and  weak-minded 
women  who  bear  chiMien  are  more  likel;  to  be  noticed  at  everj  crisis  of  their  Utos 
han  weak-minded  men.  I  believe  that  in  the  majorit;  of  cases  in  which  the  mother 
gifing  Information  as  to  her  weak-minded  child  U  obTlooalj  sane,  a  correct  familj 
histor;  wonld  show  weakness  of  intellect  on  the  father's  side.  Mj  own  statdstict 
(and  I  liare  a  list  now  of  over  1100  names  and  addresses  o(  weak-minded  cases) 
show  qnite  as  frequent  tianBmission  from  or  throngh  the  father  as  the  mother. 
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mitted  her  meutal  defect.  One  of  these  feeble-minded  d&ughtera — 
Kachel — lua  beea  twice  married  and  lias  borne  eleven  children,  three 
of  whom  are  now  dead.  Her  children  are  verj  ignorant,  but  to  far 
onr  records  do  not  show  that  they  Iiare  been  the  inmates  of  any 
public  institution,  irith  the  exception  of  one  son  who  is  in  prison. 
The  other  daughter,  Kate,  has  four  children,  all  girls,  two  feeble- 
minded and  two  illegitimate.  The  tiro  feeble-minded  daughters  have 
spent  much  of  their  lives  in  the  county  poor  asylum.  One  of  them, 
Nancy,  became  the  third  wife  of  a  feeble-minded  paralytic  man,  and 
one  son  and  three  feeble-minded  daughters  were  born  to  her.  Her 
husband's  second  wife  had  a  feeble-minded  daughter  who  married  an 
insane  man,  and  they  have  one  child,  a  son.  Nancy's  feeble-minded 
sister,  Lou,  married  a  feeble-minded  man,  and  three  daughters  and  two 
sons  have  been  the  result  of  their  marriage.  One  of  the  daughters  is 
feeble-minded.  One  of  the  eons,  also  feeble-minded,  is  a  natural 
crimina].  The  direct  descendatttt  of  the  feeble-minded  woman  first 
mentioned,  number  Itoentj/'nine,  and  in  the  past  ten  years  Iwehe  of 
these  persons  have  spent  an  aggregate  of  twenly-lwo  years  in  the  poor 
asylum  and  orphans'  home  of  the  county.  The  total  family  members 
reported  number  forty-seven,  and  extend  over  five  generations." 

With  a  little  care  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  sinular  instances 
of  transmission  of  the  trouble  in  oar  own  country.  Living  near 
to  me  is  a  woman  who,  at  sixteen,  married  a  half-wibted  man ; 
he  is  known  as  Silly  Tom,  and  earns  a  precarious  living  by 
selling  copies  of  the  War  Cry.  She  has  bad  ten  children 
and  bnried  eight ;  the  two  sorvivois  are  both  girls,  very  feeble 
in  intellect  In  one  London  workhouse  to-day  there  is  a  woman 
who,  year  by  year  for  long  past,  has  come  into  the  lying-in 
ward  with  her  baby.  Now  more  than  one  of  her  daughters  is 
doing  the  same,  and  she  has  several  gnmdchildrffli,  all  feeble- 
minded. In  one  Somersetshire  workhouse  there  is  an  imbecile 
woman  with  an  imbecile  daughter  and  an  imbecile  grandchild. 
In  one  house  which  I  visited  in  Manchester  to  make  inquiry  for 
a  feeble-minded  boy  of  school  age,  I  found  also  his  sister  of 
thirty-five,  weak  in  intellect,  deaf,  nnrsing  her  third  illegitimate 
child.  In  another,  where  I  went  on  a  umilar  errand,  as  well  as 
the  boy  I  found  two  almost  imbecile  young  men,  "good  for 
nowt  but  to  polish  th'  fire-irons."  The  child  himself  had  been 
put  to  bed  in  an  upper  room  and  left  there,  his  clothes  having 
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been  pawned,  bo  aoon  as  it  was  certain  that  the  school  attendance 
officer  would  not  call;  the  mistress  of  this  horrible  &ntily — I 
could  not  make  out  whether  she  was  mother  or  grandmother — 
was  a  much  diseased  old  woman  of  whom  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  she  was  most  bad  or  mad.  In  cases  of  much  better 
social  standing  than  these  we  still  find,  where  wo  can  obtain 
truthful  reports,  the  same  history  of  heredity.  For  example, 
a  respectable  working  man  brought  his  boy  to  me,  at  his  wits' 
end  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  child.  He  is  a  nice-looking 
little  boy  of  twelve,  in  his  third  standard  at  school,  where  he 
hae  never  attracted  any  special  attention.  He  keeps  his  father 
in  ccmstant  trouble  on  account  of  his  moral  weakness ;  he  steals 
— apparently  will  steal  anything — if  he  ia  told  to  do  so.  The 
other  day  he  took  a  jar  of  "toffies"  from  a  shop  counter,  at  the 
instigation  of  an  elder  lad ;  took  a  ring  and  sold  it  for  a  penny 
to  as  older  lad  (who  pawned  it) ;  has  taken  pencils,  and  so 
forth,  at  school.  He  lies,  toc^  in  the  face  of  absolute  evidence 
that  he  is  lying.  At  times  he  has  wild  fits  of  rage,  and  screams 
so  as  to  alarm  the  neighbours.  Yet,  in  my  room,  he  appeared, 
as  he  has  done  at  school,  a  gentle  docile  little  fellow.  He  owned 
very  readily  and  without  shame  to  all  hia  misdoings,  telling  me 
how  he  had  managed.  His  father's  aister  died  iTisane.  How- 
ever, it  is  generally  admitted  that  weakness  of  intellect  is 
hereditary,  and  we  need  not  spend  more  time  on  that  point. 
We  may  well  say,  with  Mr.  Butler,  "Does  anything  else  re- 
produce itself  so  surely  1 "  Such  a  case  as  this  last  one  I  have 
cited  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question — What  becomes  of  the 
weak-minded  children  when  they  pass  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  the  law ;  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  they  legally  cease  to  be 
elementary  school  children  ? 

In  Birmingham  an  After-care  Association  has  been  formed  to 
look  after  and  protect  Ute  children  dismissed  from  the  Spedal 
Classes.  This  association  recently  made  the  following  Report 
OD  forty-six  cases  on  the  list  of  the  committee. 

"  (1)  Eighteen  are  at  work,  and  earning  wages  rarytug  from  2t.  to 
12s.  Gd.  a  week.    The  average  weekly  wage  of  these  eighteen  is  It.Xd, 
"  (2)  Tvo  work  with  their  fatkert,  and  receive  no  wages. 
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"  (3)  Four  are  out  of  tear  A. 

'*  (4)  Seven  are  incapable  of  work  under  ordinary  circa mstancee, 
but  could  probably  contribute  to  their  own  support  if  ander  proper 
sapcrTiaion  in  a  colony.  Their  homes  are  fairly  good,  but  on  the  death 
of  the  mother  they  will  have  to  go  to  an  asylum  or  workhouse. 

"  {5}  Six  thould  be  placed  at  once  under  control  ia  an  asylum  or 
colony. 

"(6)  One  it  dead. 

"  (7)  One  hat  goae  to  the  workhoute. 

"  (8)  Four  cannot  he  traced. 

"  (9)  Three  have  left  Birmingham. 

"  Total /or<y-*»ar. 

"  Remarit. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  cases 
bare  freqaently  chaoged  their  situations,  losing  a  raryiog  number  of 
weeks'  work  daring  the  change.  Therefore,  the  average  year's  earnings 
would  give  a  lower  figure  per  week  than  7<.  Id. 

"Judging  by  the  information  oolleoted  by  the  members  of  the  After- 
care Committee,  at  least  tea  of  the  cases  under  the  first  heading,  namely 
those  at  work,  will  never  become  self-supporting."  ' 

This  Report  does  not  present  a  very  brilliant  outlook  for  the 
trained  feeble-minded  child,  merely  from  the  wage-eamiDg 
point  of  view — wbich,  we  must  remember,  baying  always  tbe 
future  generation  in  our  minds,  is  tbe  least  important.  And 
this  is  his  outlook  in  tbe  most  favoorable  circumstances,  witb  a 
kind  friend  always  at  bis  elbow,  trying  to  push  him  into  suit- 
able employment.  There  are  but  few  towns  where  Afler-Caro 
Associations  have  been  formed,  and  only  in  Birmingham  bave 
they  yet  had  time  to  do  any  work.  For  tbe  most  part  tbe 
boys  and  ^Is  are  turned  out  of  the  special  classes  to  do  tbe 
best  they  can  for  tbemselvee.  Briefly,  wbat  happens  as  a  rule 
is  this;  a  boy  leaves  school  quite  unable  to  take  care  of  him- 
self; very  often  the  one  wholesome  guiding  influence  of  his  life 
ceases  with  bis  school-days,  since  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  parents  are  very  little  stronger  in  mind  than  the  child. 
Their  one  notion  ia  to  make  him  earn  money  for  them.  He 
knows  no  skilled  work,  and  cannot  keep  a  situation  if  he  gets 

'  I  am  indebted  lor  these  particnlsn  to  Mrs,  Pinient,  of  the  Birmingbam  After- 
care Committee,  who  has  done  and  is  dbiog  infaloable  work,  both  in  helping  the 
mental  weaklings  and  in  collecting  information. 
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one ;  sometimes  capriciously  leaving  his  work,  sometimes  being 
discharged,  not  generally  for  physical  inability  to  perform  his 
task,  but  for  some  irregnlarity  or  eccentricity.  Then  he  comes 
upon  the  streets,  sells  matches,  shoe-laece,  papers,  and  generally 
ends  by  taming  ap  in  gaoL  By  this  time  he  has  become  used 
to  a  vagrant  life,  and  as  he  can  only  move  along  the  path  of 
least  refflstanco,  and  as  it  is  made  so  much  easier  for  him  to  go 
wrong  than  right,  he  goes  wrong  persistently,  and  becomes  a 
confirmed  criminat  So  he  grows  up  throogh  a  pitiful  and 
degraded  youth  to  a  pitiful  and  d^raded  manhood,  and  dies, 
leaving  behind  him  of&pring  to  carry  on  the  honible  tradition. 
If  we  think,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  only  what  might  be 
expected. 

Two  qualities  seem  to  be  common  to  the  very  great  majority 
of  weak-minded  persons — a  love  of  music  which  often  amounts 
to  a  capacity  for  music,  and  a  great  weakness  of  will-power. 
The  first  of  these  is  very  interesting,  but  not  an  important  factor 
in  the  child's  life,  excepting  as  a  source  of  happiness,  and, 
occasionally,  as  a  source  of  danger.  I  know  a  little  fellow  who 
is  in  constant  additional  risk  because  he  can  sing,  and  is  enticed 
into  public-hoQses  to  display  his  talent  Though  distinctly 
abnormal  in  intellect,  he  has  brain-power  enough  to  enable  him 
to  sing  intelligently  as  well  as  musically ;  but  that  is  not  tho 
case  with  most  weak-minded  children.  In  niae  cases  out  of 
ten,  however,  which  are  brought  to  me>  a  history  is  given  of 
special  delight  in  music.  Often  the  parents  will  say,  "  I  don't 
think  he  can  be  so  very  bad,  he  is  so  clever  at  music."  I  know 
one  idiot  epileptic  boy  who  has  almost  no  intelligible  speech, 
who  plays  tunes  on  a  month  organ  correctly  and  with  great 
delight  Unfortunately,  a  large  mouth  oigon  is  rather  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  and  he  can  only  be  allowed  a  small  one.  I  know 
a  weak-minded  paralyzed  youth  of  eighteen,  who  listens 
delightedly  to  the  best  muBtc,  and  loses  his  temper  only  when 
he  hears  a  barrel-organ  or  incorrect  playing.  His  sister  makes 
her  living  by  teaching  music.  Tet  another  case  has  been 
reported  to  me,  who  is  the  son  of  a  vicar  and  has  enfScient 
miincal  knowledge  to  conduct  his  father's  choral  Borvices.    In 
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our  special  classes  it  Is  always  noticed  by  visitors  that  the 
singing  is  particularly  tuneful  and  sweet. 

This,  as  I  said,  is  interesting,  and  opens  up  a  field  for 
speculation  as  to  abnormal  mental  gifls,  faculties  which  arc 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will  and  cannot  be  acquired,  such  as 
are  found  in  musical  and  mathematical  geniuses.  But  it  ia  the 
other  characteristic  of  the  weak-minded  which  gives  so  much 
cause  of  apprehension  as  to  their  future.  What  can  life  be  for 
an  unprotected  youth  who  has  absolutely  no  power  of  self- 
direction  ?  He  must  become  the  victim  of  every  vicious  person 
in  whose  path  he  falls.  The  little  lad,  whose  case  I  quoted  . 
above,  stole  because  he  was  told  to  do  so;  another,  who  is  in  our 
schools  to-day,  put  a  stone  through  a  plate-glass  window  at  the 
instigation  of  a  boy  of  five ;  another,  pist  school  age,  who  is  at 
work,  has  several  times  taken  money  because  he  was  threatened 
by  other  boys.  Twice  of  late  I  have  noted  cases  in  the  Police 
Reports  in  which  boys  of  weak  intellect  have  been  charged  with 
attempted  train-wrecking,  in  conjunction  with  other  youths  who 
were  normal  In  mind.    How  obvious  is  the  next  step  I 

Read  this  case.  J.  W.  (26),  and  W.  J.  (20),  were  charged 
with  a  series  of  thefts  and' burglaries.  The  young  men  are 
tailors,  and  have  been  working  together. 

"  Mr.  A.  Jones,  oa  behalf  of  J.  W.,  SEtid  ho  could  say  nothiug  in 
excuse  or  extenuation  of  the  offences,  and  he  conld  suggest  no  motive 
The  prisoner  bad  no  earthly  reason  for  oommittiog  the  series  of 
felonies,  and  the  only  explanation  was  that  from  childhood  he  had 
been  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  that  he  embarked  upon  tliese  enter- 
prises more  in  the  spirit  of  bravado  than  with  any  serious  intention 
of  profiting  by  what  was  stolen.  He  was  not  in  need  ;  he  was  not 
intemperate ;  nor  did  he  do  any  betting,  aud  he  was  respectably  con- 
nected.*' "  Ur.  GribbonB,  on  belialf  of  the  other  prisoner,  suggested 
that  he  hod  l>een  influenced  by  J,  W,,  and  gave  medical  proof  that  he 
was  of  uncertain  iutelleot,  and  one  who  might  be  easily  influenced  to 
do  wrong."  "  The  judge  said  ho  could  not  at  all  understand  why 
J.  W.  committed  the  crimes. ...  He  also  told  W.  J.  that,  whether  be 
were  clover  or  not,  ho  must  be  good," 

'  Both  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
Is  the  judge  the  only  one  who  "  cannot  understand  "  ?    Is  it 
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not  only  too  likely  that  the  elder  prisoner  did  not  anderstand 
himself  ?  And  aa  to  poor  puzzle-headed,  easily  persuaded  W.  J., 
can  anything  be  more  futile  and  foolish  than  the  method  of  the 
law  in  dealing  with  him  ?  He  is  told  he  most  be  good,  even  if 
he  ia  not  clever,  and  is  sent  to  gaol  for  two  months,  to  come 
out  minos  a  character,  dropped  to  the  level  of  other  weak  and 
wicked  human  beings.  It  would  take  a  veiy  clever  person  to 
be  good  in  such  drcumstances,  and  W,  J,  is  not  clever.  The 
whole  action  of  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  tends  to  aggravate 
the  evil  with  which  we  want  to  deal  Take  the  case  of  the 
juvenile  criminal ;  he  cannot  be  committed  to  any  reformatory 
if  he  be  known  to  be  of  weak  intellect,  nor  can  he  be  sent  to  any 
residential  home  for  feeble-minded  boys,  because  there  is  none 
certified  by  the  Home  Office.  Again,  Mr.  Hohnea,  the  prison 
missionary,  author  of  Pictv/rea  and  Problema  of  the  London 
Police  Cov/rte,  told  me  that  he  had  known  a  boy  to  be  committed 
to  a  reformatory  twice  within  six  months,  because  by  the  police 
court  authorities  hia  true  condition  was  not  recognized.  Placed 
under  observation  for  a  time,  in  circumstances  which  did  not 
permit  of  his  displaying  any  eccentricity,  he  was  certified  as 
"  fit,"  and  despatched  to  an  institution.  There  his  unfitness  soon 
became  apparent,  and  he  was  discharged,  to  come  again  upon 
the  streets  and  be  again  committed. 

We  must  remember  that  thefl  is  the  least  harmful  of  the 
crimes  likely  to  be  committed  by  the  weak-minded.  He  will 
be  the  slave  not  only  of  mlschievoos  suggestion  from  without, 
but  of  all  his  own  animal  passions,  and  these  will  increase  in 
strength  with  indulgence.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  assault  are  due  to  weakness  of  intellect  on  the  part 
of  the  criminaL  We  must  all  have  been  struck  by  the  absolute 
want  of  purpose  in  many  of  the  crimes  we  read  of  in  the  police 
reports.  According  to  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  boy's 
mind  will  be  the  particular  nature  of  the  trouble  he  will  fall 
into,  J.,  for  example,  is  a  lad  who  can  do  a  certain  amount 
of  head-work,  though  he  is  behindhand.  He  is  fairly  strong 
physically,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  maintain  himself  after 
a  fashion  as  a  labourer.    But  he  is  one  of  that  peculiarly  difiicult 
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class  of  children  who  have  no  moral  sense.  He  is  exceedingly 
mischievous,  and  shortly  before  I  saw  him  he  had  procured  a 
box  of  matches  and  set  fire  to  the  cloaks  in  the  school  cloak- 
room. Little  L,  again,  is  another  boy  of  this  kind :  he  is 
destructive  to  the  last  degcw,  and  having  set  his  heart  on  accom- 
plishing one  particular  piece  of  mischief  (the  pulling  down  of 
a  piece  of  lead  piping  from  a  wall),  even  very  severe  physical 
punishment  several  times  inflicted  would  not  keep  him  from 
returning  to  it  again  and  again.  Such  children  are  often 
curiously  insensible  to  pain,  and  therefore  quite  indiflerent  to 
the  pain  they  inflict  on  others.  Restless  and  troublesome  in 
class,  dangerous  in  the  playground,  quite  unashamed,  untouched 
by  kindness  or  punishment,  these  lads  will  inevitably  grow  into 
the  Hooligan  type.  L.  is  twenty  years  old  now,  and  earns  some 
sort  of  living ;  he  is  the  terror  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  him 
— the  son  of  a  father  who  was  "  queer."  He  is  an  ill-conditioned, 
badly-built  lad,  with  a  malformed  head.  Many  people  have 
tried  to  keep  a  hold  on  him,  and  probably  that  is  why  he  has 
not  yet  been  convicted.  These  lads  will,  no  doubt,  all  become 
fathers.  O.  is  another  type  of  child  ;  he  is  fifteen  years  old,  an 
orphan.  He  attended  school  regularly,  bnb  never  learned  any- 
thing. He  was  taken  on  at  the  "shop  "  where  his  step-grand- 
father worked,  and  could  do  what  he  was  put  to.  But  there  were 
wheels,  and  bands  going  round  the  wheels,  and  the  boy  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  put  pieces  of  his  clothing  or  other 
articles  under  the  bands,  to  see  them  drawn  in,  so,  of  course,  he 
was  dischai^ed.  The  old  man  then  bought  him  a  "  knoching- 
up"  round.  The  boy  showed  me,  with  immense  pride,  how  he 
Tattled  on  the  widows  with  a  contrivance  made  from  the  frame 
of  an  old  umbrella.  But  he  knocked  up  the  wrong  people. 
Put  to  carrying  out  coal,  he  dumped  it  in  the  wrong  yards. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  passion  for  and  sympathy  with  animals  so 
often  found  in  weak-minded  persons,  and  was  constantly  letting 
loose  dc^,  and  pigeons,  and  poultry.  He  is  now  in  an  idiot 
asylum,  though  he  is  by  no  means  on  idiot,  and  will  be  turned 
oat  at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  take  his  share  in  producing  the 
next  generation. 
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As  regards  feeblo-minded  girls,  the  evil  resolt  of  their  con- 
ditioa  is  more  obvioaa,  though  not  more  real  For  this  reason 
more  attempts  have  been  made  to  help  them  than  their  afflicted 
brothers,  though  many  of  these  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
failures,  owing  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  their  disease  was  a 
curable  one.  More  and  more,  however,  those  people  who  have 
had  experience  are  becoming  convinced  that  there  is  no  real 
remedy  but  in  permanent  detention.  Whereas  there  ia,  out- 
side idiot  asylums,  only  accommodation  for  forty-two  feeble- 
minded boys  other  than  paupers  in  Great  Britain,  there  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty  homes  for  girls.  Ab  I  said  before, 
at  every  crisis  of  life  a  woman  is  more  likely  to  come  under 
observation  than  a  man.  In  school,  the  history  ia  very  much 
the  same  as  Uiat  of  the  boya.  A.  C.  is  a  pretty,  well-grown  g^rl, 
fiurly  advanced  in  her  standards.  She  is  normal  in  appearance, 
excepting  for  a  restless  expres^on  in  her  eyes.  Her  father  is  a 
criminal  and  has  deserted  his  wife,  a  woman  of  a  very  low  type. 
The  girl  steals  In  school,  very  ingeniously,  and  is  quite  proud  of 
her  misdoings.  Her  mother  floga  her  for  the  thefts ;  she  then 
sleeps  out  to  avoid  the  beating,  and  ia  found  at  night  in  the 
street  by  the  attendance  officer.  The  girl  will  very  likely 
become  such  a  one  as  N.,  a  girl  whom  I  knew,  and  who  was 
living  the  worst  possible  kind  of  life.  I  could  make  no  impres- 
sion at  all  upon  her.  Her  answer  to  my  remonstrances  and 
offers  of  help  was  a  silly  laugh,  and  "The  police  can't  get  me  for 
anything  I  do."  She  had  no  conscience  beyond  half  a  crown 
and  costs.  I  went  to  see  her  mother,  but  she  was  a  deaf  mute. 
Or  possibly  A.  C.  might  become  such  a  girl  as  poor  little  M., 
who  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude  for  drowning 
the  two  children  of  her  master.  M,  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
would  be  released  when  she  was  thirty.  In  all  livelihood  these 
three  girls  will  become  mothers. 

Fortunately,  with  the  girU  as  with  the  boys,  the  morally 
defective  are  not  a  common  type  of  the  feeble-minded.  Con- 
sider the  bearing  of  such  a  paragraph  as  this,  cut  from  a 
Manchester  paper : — 

"  It  was  stated  to  the  magistrateB  at  the  City  Police  Courts  this 
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morning  tliat  T.  T.,  a  girl  of  nearly  sixteen  jeare  of  ago,  had  been 
missing  from  hor  home  ainoe  Fridaj  momiog,  when  she  left  home  to 
go  to  her  vork,  bat  did  not  tarn'  ap.  Am  the  it  of  rather  teeah  iiUetleet, 
it  it  feared  the  hat  been  decoyed" 

It  U  not  very  long  since  I  saw  a  child,  aged  fourteen  years, 
in  the  -workboose  iafirtnary  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
there  are  few  women  goardians  who  coald  not  give  similar 
instances.  The  life  of  snch  giria  as  those  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme.  Year  by  year  they  return  to  the  workhouse  to  bear 
children,  many  of  whom,  fortunately,  die,  but  some  of  whom 
live  to  repeat  their  mothers'  experience.  Year  by  year  they 
become  more  degraded,  wretched,  and  restless.  Nor  do  the  girls 
who  come  under  notice  in  this  way  represent  nearly  all  of  their 
class.  Very  many  of  them  are  confined  at  home,  and  it  is  a 
marvel  that  more  of  them  do  not  die,  merely  from  the  hardship 
of  their  conditions.  Uoreover,  there  is  scarcely  any  institution 
or  society  that  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  women  of  the 
lower  classes  but  bears  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  this  terrible 
evlL  For  instance,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London,  held  on  January  7.  1903,  the  following  significant 
remarks  were  made— 

"  Dr.  Jones  said  that  the  iosaaity  of  pregnancy  was  more  common 
among  single  women,  the  disappointment,  shame,  and  disgrace  of  ille- 
gitimacy beiBg  an  important  factor  in  the  mental  breakdown, 

**  Dr.  C.  A,  Mercier  did  not  think  that  single  women  who  became 
mothers  aufiered  mach  emotional  stress  as  a  rule.  Many  of  them  were 
ahready  half-witted,  and  the  insanity  of  the  puerperiam  was  only  an 
exaggeration  ot  their  usual  state.  The  rest  were,  for  the  most  part, 
npon  a  low  moral  plane. 

"  Dr.  R.  Percy  Smith  called  attention  to  Dr.  F.  S.  Clouston's  state- 
ment that  75  per  cent,  of  the  puerperal  cases  admitted  to  Morningside 
Asylnm  followed  illegitunate  births. 

"  Dr.  W.  Lloyd  Andriezen  concluded,  from  a  careful  Btudy  of  eta- 
tistics,  that  illegitimate  pregnancy  was  twice  as  frequently  followed  by 
mental  disorder  as  legitimate  pregnancy."  ' 

I  am  assured  by  those  who  hare  to  do  with  night  shelters 
■  T/n  Lancet,  Jan.  21,  IMS,  pp.  230  f. 
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for  women  that  veiy  many  who  come  into  them  are  weak  in 
intellect. 

Many  of  the  caaes  of  crnelty  to  children  and  child  mnrder 
conld  bo  traced  to  this  cause.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
in  November,  1902,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  charged  with 
causing  by  negloct  the  death  of  their  child.  The  man  gave 
evidence  that  his  wife  had  been  "put  away"  several  times 
because  her  head  was  weak. 

Again,  not  very  long  ago,  a  woman  was  charged  in  Cheshire 
with  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child,  and  the  evidence 
made  it  quite  plain  that  she  was  "  simple,"  and  almost  certain 
that  she  was  epileptic. 

lb  is  argued  that  there  are  not  enough  of  these  poor  weah- 
linga  to  constitute  a  serions  danger  to  society,  and  I  notice  that 
everybody  who  has  not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
subject  supposes  that  the  one  or  two  cases  of  which  he  is  aware 
are  notable  exceptions.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  come  across 
any  one  who  is  not  aware  of  at  least  one  case.  Bat  without 
maintaining  that  there  is  one  defective  to  every  sane  adult  of 
our  population,  it  is  quite  evident  from  figures  to  hand  that  the 
number  of  the  feeble-minded  is  appallingly  large  and  rapidly 
increasing.  And  here  I  must  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  legally  classified  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded 
is  not  yet  any  guide  to  (he  number  actually  existing,  and  until 
all  these  persons  ore  classified  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
there  are  of  them.  I  have  myself  a  list  of  about  1100  cases  of 
weak-minded  and  epileptic  persons.  Amongst  these  some  few 
are  idiots,  six  are  sane  epileptics.  Nearly  200  have  been  referred 
to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  remainder  belong 
to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Five  hundred  wei'e  in  attendance 
at  board  schools  in  Manchester  six  years  ago,  when  I  made  an 
inspection  of  all  the  Board's  scholars,  39,600,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  necessity  for  special  schools  in  the  town.  All  these 
cases  were  reported  on  by  Dr.  Ashby,  of  the  Children's  Hospital. 
The  majority  of  these  500  are  now  legally  adults,  and  probably 
go  a  long  way  towards  accountmg  tor  the  unemployed  and  un- 
employable men  who  have  caused  ench  searchings  of  heart  to 
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OUT  local  philaathropists  by  sleeping  out  on  the  brick-crofts  this 
winter.  We  now  have  special  schools  at  work,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  cases  that  are  brought  for  admission  that  very  many, 
even  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  escape  official  notice  altogether,  and 
that  it  is  not  until  one  is  working  amongst  the  poor  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  come  for  help  in  their  trouble,  that  one  can 
realize  what  a  mass  of  incompetenta  is  in  our  midst.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  our  statistics  will  most  likely  show,  in  the  course  of 
another  two  years  or  so,  that  we  have  in  Manchester  about  1000 
children  of  weak  mind  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  London,  on 
Lady  Day,  1902,  there  were  2901  children  in  the  schools  for 
the  mentally  defective,  and  no  one  pretends  that  nearly  all  the 
suitable  cases  are  in  school. 

Iiet  OS  bear  in  mind  that  the  child  of  the  merely  feeble  in 
mind  may  be  an  idiot,  and  then  consider  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"The  figures  of  lanacy  alioir  that  the  increase  of  paaper  IunaC7 
forms  one  of  London's  moat  pressing  and  difficult  problems.  During 
the  years  1888-1900  KCcommodation  was  provided  by  the  Coaocil  for 
about  seveD  thousand  fresh  cases,  but  even  this  barely  kept  the  aupplj 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  foUowiog  figures,  taken  from  a  very 
interesting  diagrain  in  the  Beport,  form  a  sufBcient  iudication  of  the 
urgency  of  this  question.  The  first  line  consists  of  actual  numbers  ; 
the  other  three  are  proportional  numbers  reduced  to  the  same  base. 

1SS>.  MM. 

"  Total  number  ot  pauper  lunatla          . .       . .    16,000  .  ■  21,369 

InciMM  of  peculation 10,000  ..  17,601 

Increase  of  orduuuT  panperUitt 16,000  ..  17,082 

Estimated  increase  ot  pauper  lunacy  based  ^'■iJirooo  .-  18,072 

census  rflturuH  ' 

"It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  pauper  lunacy  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  either  in  population  or  in  ordinary  pauperism, 
and  that  the  estimated  increase  fell  short  of  the  actual  by  about  2400 
cases." ' 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  you  propose  that  we  should 
do  ?    Is  the  problem  not  too  difficult  ?    Are  the  numbei's  of  the 

'  Btport  qfSoutK-  Wat^H  Dittriet  Poor  Law  Cmftrma,  Na  8  of  1902-1003, 
p.406. 
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veak-minded  not  already  beyond  our  management  J   Mr.  W.  EL 
Dickinson,  in  a  recent  paper,  says : — 

"  These  calculations,  if  applied  to  the  total  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  would  give  nnmbera  vorjing  between  1SO,000  and  330,000. 
I  think,  however,  that  such  figures  would  be  considerably  above  the 
real  facts,  but  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  exaggerating  if  I  attj  that  we 
have  in  England  and  Wales,  in  addition  to  the  1 10,000  certified  lunatics, 
another  100,000  who  certainly  are  not  mad,  but,  as  certunly,  are  not 
sane." ' 

Persooally,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Dickinson's  first  estimate  will 
prove  to  be  no  oitaggeration.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  present, 
great  numbers  of  the  feeble-minded  ore  entirely  overlooked. 
The  more,  to  the  casual  observer,  they  resemble  perfectly  sane 
people,  the  more  likely  they  are  not  to  be  noticed,  and  the  greater 
is  the  risk  society  incurs  from  their  existence.  But,  assuming 
the  lowest  of  tho  numbers  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to  be  the 
correct  one,  it  will  be — it  is,  I  know — asserted  that  such  an 
appalling  mass  of  incompetency  ia  beyond  our  grappling  with, 
that  the  cost  and  labour  of  dealing  with  another  hundred  thousand 
people  who  are  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  are  too 
great  to  be  undertaken,  and  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  let  them 
aJone.  Very  many  people  have,  with  much  reason,  taken  up 
the  attitude  that  we  had  better  let  them  alone  than  gather  them 
together  and  give  them  special  education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  then  turn  them  out  to  take  upon  themselves  the  ordinary 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens. 

There  are^  however,  considerations  which  ahould  save  ua  from 
such  a  policy  of  despair.  To  begin  with,  we  most  remember 
that  in  asking  that  the  weak-minded  should  be  segregated  and 
taken  care  of,  we  are  not  asking  that  any  new  burden  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  people.  We  have  to  take  care  of  these  feeble 
members  of  society  as  it  is ;  only,  instead  of  recognizing  them  for 
what  they  are,  we  call  them  paapers  and  criminals,  and  provide 
for  them  in  workhouses  and  gaols.  Recently  a  case  was  reported 
of  a  woman  who  was  convicted  for  the  fortieth  time ;  it  was 

>  The  TrtalmaU  qfthe  FeMe^indtd.  Bj  W.  H.  Dickinson,  D.L.,  L.C.C. 
Pi^er  read  before  (he  Central  Poor  I«it  Conference,  March,  1903. 
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added  that  she  was  known  to  be  of  feeblo  mind.  Can  there  be 
greater  and  more  extravagatit  stapidity  than  to  put  the  ma.chinery 
of  the  law  in  motion  forty  times,  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  creature 
who  might  have  been  detained  in  a  happy  home  before  she  had 
begun  to  do  any  harm  to  herself  or  other  people  ?  There  can  be 
no  more  costly  way  of  dealing  with  the  mentally  incapable  than 
through  the  police  courts.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  convict 
costs  £40  a  year,  a  prisoner  £24>,  and  a  panper  £21.  And  when 
this  money  has  been  expended,  no  particular  good  has  been 
achieved.  We  have  rolled  our  sttme  up  the  hill,  only  to  relax 
oar  exerti<His  and  let  it  roll  down  again,  for  some  one  else  to 
repeat  the  useless  labour.  For  three  months,  or  six  months,  or 
a  year  we  impose  upon  these  poor  souls  the  will-power  in  which 
they  are  lacking,  and  then,  when  they  have  for  a  while  exercised 
the  good  habits  we  desire  its  them,  we  withdraw  oar  help  and 
down  they  go  again.  .So,  again,  we  take  them  into  the  work- 
house, we  feed  them  and  clean  them  and  tend  them  at  enormoas 
cost,  and  then  let  them  go,  to  become  again  hungry  and  dirty 
and  neglected.  In  one  ivay  or  a/nother  the  great  majority  of  the 
feeble-mivded  come  upon  the  rates.  Keep  them  we  must  and 
do :  the  question  is — Oon  we  not  do  it  in  some  more  humane 
and  rational  way  7  I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
we  can.  In  fact,  all  those  who  are  properly  desctibed  as  feeble- 
minded can  work,  and,  what  is  more,  enjoy  working.  The  late 
Sir  Douglas  Galton  said,  that  the  feeble-minded  man  could  never 
be  worth  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  man ;  that  three-fourths 
he  might,  in  favourable  circumstances,  generally  become.  In 
the  milder  cases,  the  sum  which  would  be  lacking  towards  their 
complete  self-support  woald  be  represented  by  the  wages  and 
keep  of  their  supervisor,  who  would  supply  the  will-power 
which  they  lack. 

Granted  that  we  intend  to  make  suitable  provision  for  these 
weaklings,  their  lock  of  will-power  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  our  favour.  Whilst  the  feeble-minded  child  ia  a  child,  you 
can  run  him  into  any  groove.  He  will  do  anything  bad  that  is 
suggested  to  him,  or  he  will  do  anything  good.  Of  course  some 
of  them  have  fits  of  obstinacy,  bat  as  a  rule  they  are  exceedbgly 
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easy  to  guide.  "My  children  are  all  quite  good,"  said  the 
matron  of  a  residential  school  for  the  defectiTe,  the  other  day ; 
bat,  if  they  had  been  left  on  the  streets,  they  would  all  have 
been  quite  bad.  We  must,  therefore,  get  it  into  our  heads  that 
the  greatest  good  of  the  community  and  of  the  snfferers  can 
only  be  achieved  by  treating  the  mentally  defective  properly 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  by  treating  them  permanently. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  train  them  on  the  same  liues 
as  healthy  children.  Very  early  in  life  a  skilled  physician  can, 
in  almost  every  case,  detect  the  unsound  brain.  And,  finally, 
let  OS  clearly  understand  that,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
diagnosis,  the  unsound  brain  can  never  be  turned  into  a  sound 
one,* 

In  educating  these  children,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
tJiat,  later  on,  we  shall  want  them  to  do  what  they  can  towards 
their  own  support.  Not  educated,  or  educated  improperly, 
instead  of  being  worth  three-fourths  of  a  man,  each  one  will  cost 
us  the  keep  of  three  men,  and  have  a  painful  and  wretched 
existence  into  tho  bargain.  AU  the  training  ^ven  to  them 
should  be  practical.  If  we  sti-uggle  from  six  to  sixtben  to  teach 
weak-minded  children  out  of  books,  we  waste  our  time  and 
opportunity.  All  the  book-learning  we  can  give  to  such  a  child 
will  be  of  no  use  to  it.  In  rare  cases — and  it  is  easy  to  find  out 
which  they  are — we  may  teach  enough  reading  to  add  a  pleasure 
to  their  lives,  and  nothing  which  can  do  that  should  be  neglected. 

'  The  fint  step  to  be  taken  tovarda  deftliag  mdj  with  this  qaestioD  is  to  m&ke 
the  EIementftr7  Bdacation  (DefectiTe  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act  of  1899  oompnl- 
sor;  instead  of  permisgtr&  Erer;  Bchool  aathoritr  should  be  obliged  to  proTide 
suitable  And  sufficient  ftccoinmodation  for  defactire  and  epileptic  children.  Then, 
permanent  residential  schools  oi  colonies  should  be  a  part  of  the  scheme.  These 
should  be  graded  for  all  ages,  and  should  be  in  the  counti?,  and  some  of  those  for 
children  of  school  age  sboold  be  certified  bj  the  Home  Offic«^  as  well  as  b^  the 
Board  of  Education,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  committal  of  &  child  of  defectire  intel- 
lect who  is  under  improper  guardianship.  The  principal  difficulty  at  present  in 
making  use  of  permanent  schools  lies  with  the  retaliTes,  but  that  con  be  got  over 
bf  ipiing  the  anthorities  power  to  detain  those  chlldr^  who  are  proved  bj  thdr 
day-school  experience  to  tw  of  weak  intellect.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  sooner, 
ereiy  child  of  this  tjpa  should  be  transferred  to  a  permanent  residential  school, 
there  to  remain  to  the  end  of  its  days,  a  child  still,  but  a  harmless  happy  child, 
instead  of  a  dangerous  and  degraded  ona 
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Bat,  for  the  most  part,  book-leaming  will  be  painfully  acquired 
and  quickly  forgotten.  On  the  other  band,  mamial  training 
will  be  most  helpful,  and  it  should  always  be  of  a  practical  kind. 
It  is  waste  of  time  to  teach  a  lad  to  wind  wool  round  cardboard, 
or  to  prick  boles  in  paper.  Hand  and  eye  can  be  trained  on 
tasks  which  are  useful  in  themselves,  and  which,  when  completed, 
give  the  child  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  be  has  achieved  some- 
thing.  Let  him  learn  to  black  his  boobs,  to  dress  himself,  to  put 
bis  own  buttons  on,  to  knit  and  mend  his  own  stockings,  and, 
when  he  is  in  a  residential  school,  to  prepare  his  own  mealsr  and 
maJce  his  own  bed.  Let  boys  and  girls  alike  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  gardening,  poultry,  and  pig-keeping ;  they  should  know  thai 
the  vegetables  and  fruit  they  eat  are  of  their  own  growing.  We 
should  be  careful  about  classification ;  it  is  not  good  for  the  best 
to  be  mixed  with  the  worst  cases.  But  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  very  few,  even  amongst  the  most  hopeless  cases  of  all 
— the  epileptic  feeble-minded, — who  are  not  capable  of  some 
tnuning,^  and  there  are  none  who  have  not  a  right  to  be  allowed 
to  do  as  much  work  as  they  can.  Only  think  how  the  normal 
child  rejoices  in  being  allowed  to  share  the  tasks  of  its  grown-up 
friends;  that,  at  any  rate,  is  a  joy  which,  though  it  will  cost 
much  patience  and  perseverance  at  first,  we  have  no  right  to 
withhold  from  our  little  weaklinga  I  have  in  my  mind,  at  this 
moment,  fifteen  little  lads  who,  nine  months  ago,  could  not  wash 
or  dress  themselves ;  three  are  epileptic,  two  are  very  badly 
weak-minded.  Kow  all  can  dress  themselves ;  they  behave  like 
little  gentlemen  at  table ;  they  black  their  boots,  and  are  very 
proud  to  black  mine ;  in  the  garden,  some  begin  to  be  of  use  to 
the  gardener ;  some  can  attend  to  the  poultry ;  some  can  peel 
potatoes  and  clean  taps.  I  cannot  say  that  their  intellects  have 
yet  improved  much,  but  their  manners  and  habits  and  health 
have  and  will  go  on  improving,  so  long  as  they  are  tmder  a  wise 
and  kind  control.  I  hope  that  these  children,  as  well  as  girls 
placed  under  similar  training,  will  by-and-by  become  very  useful 
members  of  society — that  is,  of  the  little  so^ety  in  which  they 

*  If  anj  one  doabta  this,  let  him  Tisit  one  of  the  la^  idiot  ujluma,  and  see  for 
hinueU  the  maneUons  iwults  obtained  ))j  patienw,  ikiU,  and  kindneu. 
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vill  be  required  to  live.  Great  c&re  is  taken  that  every  effimi 
they  make  shall  be  directed,  if  not  to  learning  a  game,  towards 
some  nsefnl  porpoae.  In  this  way  th^  will  not  only  contribute 
by  their  laboor  towards  the  expen3es  of  the  institntioD,  but  tbey 
learn  to  believe  that  it,  and  its  garden,  and  its  live  stock,  belong 
to  them,  and  they  will  improve  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
for  the  healing  power  of  work  is  great.  Nor  is  there  any  onkind- 
nesB  to  the  children  in  thos  utilizing  their  little  powers  as  far 
OB  they  will  go ;  by  judicionaly  varying  their  occnpations,  and 
taking  care  that  they  are  never  allowed  to  attempt  tasks  beyond 
their  strength,  all  mannal  work  may  be  made  as  delightful  as 
play.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  a  child  to  be  given  a  spade  and  allowed 
to  dig  a  hole ;  it  ia  even  a  greater  joy  to  be  shown  how  to  dig  a 
series  of  holes  and  put  plants  tn  them,  and  then  to  be  taught 
to  water  and  weed  his  plants,  and  to  gather  his  crop  in  due 
Eeason. 

No  doubt  to  the  average  ratepayer  the  moat  important  question 
will  seem  to  be— In  what  direction  is  the  wt^e-eaming  capacity 
of  these  poor  folk  the  greatest  7  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  for  themselves 
and  others  on  the  land.  The  schools  or  colonies  should  be  placed 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  (in  Essex,  for  example)  where  the 
land  is  going  out  of  cultivation  and  the  population  decreasing. 
They  should  be  very  rigidly  inspected.  What  should  be  aimed 
at  ia  a  simple,  wholesome  life,  in  which  the  workera  may  actually 
produce  the  food  on  which  they  live.  Nor  should  the  men  be 
kept  entirely  to  the  outdoor  work,  and  the  women  to  the  cook- 
ing, cleaning,  and  washing.  Mother  Earth  has  as  kindly  an 
embrace  for  her  daughters  as  for  her  sons,  and  both  would  gain 
by  enjoying  a  variety  of  occupations.  Profits,  of  course,  could 
not  be  looked  for  from  such  an  industrial  colony;  but,  were  it 
properly  managed,  its  inhabitants  might  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
self -supporting,  and  they  would  be  happy  and  harmless. 

I  am  aware  of  certain  objections,  physical  difficulties,  which 
occur  at  once  to  the  mind  when  we  talk  of  segregation,  bat  it  ia 
evident,  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
legally  detained,  that  these  can  bo  surmounted. 
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Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  it  is  fntile  to  talk  of  feeble- 
minded criminals  as  Binnera  :  sin  there  most  be,  where  so  mncb 
crime  and  misery  are,  but  the  ain  lies  where  the  responsibility 
lies,  and  that  is,  with  every  sane  person  who  knows  of  these 
things  and  does  nothing  to  alter  them. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  lies  with  as.  Let  us  take  it  up 
and  carry  it,  while  it  is  yet  not  too  heavy  for  us. 

Habt  Dehdy. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

rpO  tho  bistoriaQ  and  the  philosopher  of  the  future  the  federation 
-'-  of  Australia  will  probably  seem  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
purely  human  events  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  (and  80  far  as  we 
can  see  equally  certainly  for  the  lost)  the  people  of  one  entire 
continent,  speaking  one  language,  obeying  one  common  law,  and 
deriving  their  descent  from  one  conunon  origin,  have  elected  to 
become  partners  in  one  indissoluble  Commonwealth,  whose 
dominion  stretches  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west 
over  the  whole  of  Auetralia,  and  extends  to  tho  adjacent  island 
of  Tasmania.  The  deep  and  vital  signiGcance  of  this  fact  can 
perhaps  best  be  realized  by  imagining  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
other  portions  of  the  human  world  were  submerged  under  the 
sea.  In  such  a  case  the  federated  states  would  not  only  he 
self-supporting,  but  could  probably  provide  themselves  with 
every  necessary,  every  comfort,  and  every  luxury  (excepting 
perhaps,  diamonds !)  which  the  civilized  world  has  ever  known 
or  utilized.  To  such  an  extent  is  every  climate  and  every  soil 
incladed  within  the  range  of  the  new  Federation,  that  for 
material  purposes  (though,  of  course,  for  material  purposes  only) 
such  a  cataclysm  as  I  have  imt^ned  would  not  after  a  short 
time  appreciably  afiect  the  inhabitants  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  They  could  still  from  their  own  soil  and  their 
own  various  territories  provide  themselves  with  practically  all 
the  requirements  of  life  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed. 

But  wonderful  as  the  fact  of  Australian  Federation  is,  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  peoples  of  the  federated  states  in 
the  building  of  their  Federal  Capital  is  still  more  wonderful. 
Only  once  before  has  there  been  even  the  semblance  of  a  similar 
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opportooity.  When  the  UDited  States  anthoritiee,  weary  of  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  centres, 
determined  to  choose  a  new  site  for  their  capital,  and  thus  to 
placate  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  claimants  by  satisfying  none, 
they  had  no  donht  a  similar  opportunity  so  far  as  starting  with 
a  free  hand  and  a  virgin  site  was  concerned.  But  Washington 
was  founded  before  the  era  of  scientific  invention.  Even  so,  tho 
happy  chance  by  which,  to  avoid  inter-state  jealousies,  it  was 
decided,  in  1791,  that  sixty-four  miles  should  be  ceded  by  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  called  the  district  of  Columbia,  has  been 
abondanbly  rewarded  by  the  magnificent  result,    Washington — 

"  WBB  plauued  and  laid  out  by  a  Frenchman,  Uajor  L'Enfant,  and  it  is 
chieflj  dae  to  hla  taste  and  to  the  breadth  and  largenesB  of  bis  ideas 
tliat  to-daj,  more  than  oae  hnDdred  years  after  its  foundation,  it  takes 
rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
aptly  called  the  City  of  Magnificent  DtBtances  ;  it  is  still  growing  ou 
bis  plans,  and  when  the  empty  spaces  are  filled  up,  it  will  be  indeed 
magnificent." 

This  is  how  the  Hod.  Hand  Fauncefote  describes  Washington  of 
to-day  in  tho  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  and  no  one  can 
surely  be  more  qualified  to  speak  than  the  bearer  of  such  a 
name. 

But  if  to  start  with  a  free  hand  a  hundred  years  ago  was  a 
great  advantage,  so  that  to-day  Washington  "  takes  rank  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world,"  the  advantage  now 
conferred  by  starting  on  virgin  soil  is  so  infinitely  greater,  that 
the  difference  may  be  considered  rather  one  of  kind  than  of  mere 
degree.  To  put  it  in  one  brief  sentence,  to  Australia  is  now 
given,  for  tho  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the  power  of 
showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  city-building. 
Let  me  briefly  summarize  tiie  possibilities  of  the  position,  both 
from  a  moral  and  a  material  standpoint,  before  I  consider  the 
situation  in  some  of  its  more  striking  details. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  places  men's  hearts  have  instinctively 
turned  to  their  capital  city  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
their  patriotism.  This  is  equally  true  of  ancient  as  of  modem 
times.    Jerusalem  and  Home,  Paris  and  London,  have  each  been 
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respectively  the  centres  of  uattoiul  life  and  naUonal  upirstionB. 
Some  of  the  most  mogniScent  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  language  is 
centred,  so  to  speak,  in  Jemaalem.  To  the  capital  city,  even  in 
bondage,  the  heart  of  the  exiled  Hebrew  fondly  turned.  "  If  I 
forget  thee,  O  JemBalran,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning." 
Aod  in  niany  cases  there  was  some  particular  part  of  the  capital 
city  to  which  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  was  especially 
directed.  If  Athens  was  to  Attica  the  one  dty  in  the  world,  so 
of  Athena  iteelf  the  Acropolis  was  the  very  jewel  and  crowning 
glory.  It  was  the  watchword  of  the  Athenian  wherever  he 
went,  and  to  render  its  splendid  sommit  even  more  splendid  was 
the  task  to  which  her  most  eminent  sculptors  gladly  dedicated 
their  snpreme  efforts.  Amongst  our  own  people,  Westminster 
Abbey,  "  the  Valhalla  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,"  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  very  shrine  and  focna  of  our  national  existence, 
and  it  is  surely  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the  great  sea- 
captain,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  a  great  naval 
engagement  exclaimed,  "  Westminster  Abbey  or  Victory ! "  sbonid 
have  been  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This  patriotic 
aspiration  then,  which  makes  the  heart  of  every  thinking  citizen 
naturally  yearn  towards  the  capital  city,  is  a  fact  of  deep  national 
import  It  is  a  feeling  which  ought  to  be  strengthened  and 
encouraged  in  every  way.  It  exists  even  where  there  is  little 
in  the  outward  circumstances  to  call  it  into  being.  How  much 
stronger  might  it  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  city  not  built  up  by 
chance,  bat  placed  on  a  spot  carefully  selected  beforehand,  and 
adorned  and  beaatified  by  all  the  art  and  experience  of  the  ages. 
This  is  Australia's  great  and  unique  opportunity  at  the  present 
time;  and  it  is  an  opportunity  which  if  neglected  con  never 
occur  again.  All  the  resources,  all  the  inventions  of  civilization, 
accumulated  through  the  centuries  by  social  and  sanitary  science, 
are  at  her  ser\-ice.  All  the  most  modem  discoveries  of  the 
architect,  the  builder,  the  electrician  and  the  engineer — gas  and 
electricity ;  the  tram-way  and  the  motor-car ;  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone — are  alike  at  her  service,  and  can  be  utilized  in 
conjunction  on  preconceived  and  carefully  matured  lines  in  a 
way  which  has  never  been  possible  before. 
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On  all  the  many  and  varied  possibilities  of  fiuch  a  Bituaticoi 
it  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  kind  even  to  toach.  Some 
of  them  will  immediately  occur  to  my  readers  as  a  necessary 
sequence  to  the  position ;  others  will  gradually  suggest  them- 
selves to  tiuwe  who  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  any  serious 
thought  to  the  potentialities  of  eapital-boilding  on  a  new  site; 
but  there  are  a  few  points  of  which  I  deure,  howBrer  briefly,  to 
indicate  the  salient  featnree,  The  first  and  most  important 
consideration  is  the  site.  In  order  to  make  provision  for  any 
future  requirements,  a  suitable  and  spacious  area  of  virgin  soil 
must  be  selected.  If  our  capital  is  to  be  built  with  that  freedom 
and  breadth  of  conception  which  alone  can  befit  the  represeutative 
and  oflSdal  abode  of  a  great  nation,  its  builders  most  have  an 
absolutely  free  hand,  and  this  can  only  be  safeguarded  if  there 
are  no  squalid  traditions  and  no  vested  interests  to  contend 
against.  This,  indeed,  is  one  chief  reason  why  the  choice  of 
Bombala,  or  rather  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombala, 
seems  eminently  suitable,  because  it  appears  that  in  that  locality 
a  very  large  area  of  virgin  soil  can  be  obtained.  With  a  site 
such  as  I  have  suggested,  the  possibilities  of  the  final  result  are 
only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  the  task  is 
entrusted.  At  the  very  outset,  the  antiquated  idea  that  a  city  is 
a  mere  congeries  of  houses  and  buildings  should  be  finally  put 
aside.  It  is  an  idea  which  has  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact 
that  cities  in  the  past  have  for  the  most  part  gradually  grown 
up  from  hamlets  and  villages  into  important  centres  by  the  mere 
fortuitous  accretion  of  population.  If  we  are  now  to  create 
a  city  which  is  in  any  way  to  be  worthy  of  the  potentialities  of 
dvilization,  such  a  conception  of  the  case  must  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  In  the  very  centre  of  our  new  city  we  would  place  a 
splendid  and  spacious  park,  which  should  serve  alike  as  the 
heart  and  lungs  of  Uie  capital.  Around  this  sboold  run  a  wide 
and  imposing  "  boulevard,"  from  which  all  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  city  should  radiate.  If  a  circular  tramline  were  to 
run  round  this  boulevard,  and  were  connected  with  lines  running 
along  the  mtun  thoroughfares,  every  part  of  the  capital  would 
be  rendered  easily  and  conveniently  accessible.    Elspecially  would 
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this  be  the  caee  if  a  simikr  circalar  line  were  to  he  placed  around 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  if  ptxtTtsion  were  made  for  Uie 
addition  of  new  cironlar  lines  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
the  Bubutba.  By  this  means  each  successive  development  could 
be  regulated  according  to  a  preconceived  and  symmetrical  plan, 
for  the  space  in  each  successive  circle  would  be  filled,  before  any 
new  building  outside  that  circle  were  permitted. 

Bat  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  haviug  provided  an 
ample  and  imposing  breathing-space  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  Nature  should  be  so  completely 
divorced  from  the  habitations  of  men,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  the  busiest  thorough- 
fares and  the  most  important  centres  of  commercial  activity 
side  by  side  with  all  the  restfulnesa  and  repose  of  a  sylvan 
retreat.  The  wetl-known  promenade  at  Cheltenham  is  a  notable 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  Witii  its 
splendid  shops  and  imposing  buildings,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  busiest  quarter  of  that  beautiful  and  fashionable  watering- 
place,  while,  on  the  other,  its  double  avenue  of  noble  elm-treea 
offers  as  perfect  an  example  of  "  Nature  in  the  city  "  as  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  temperate  hemispheres.  What  has 
been  accomplished  at  Cheltenham  with  so  mach  success  on  a 
small  scale,  should  be  done  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Federal  Capital  on  a  large  and  generous  basis.  Perhaps  the 
best  existing  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  "  Garden  City 
can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  life  is 
afibrded  by  Washington,  as  the  following  brief  extract  from  the 
article  already  quoted  will  serve  to  show : — 

"The  spring  in  WashingtoQ  is  a  time  of  joy  I  The  whole  town 
becomes  &  garden  with  its  Dumerons  beflowered  circlea,  and  many  of 
the  private  houses,  which  all  stand  back  from  the  pavement  in  a  gnss 
plot,  also  have  borders  of  tulips,  crocuses,  hyaciathe  and  rose-buahea. 
Standing  in  any  of  the  circles,  the  straight,  shady  streets  radiate  as 
from  a  star.  With  the  first  fine  tracery  of  green  lacework,  it  grows 
greener  and  greener  till  the  town  is  a  leafy  bower." 

Such  is  the  efibct  which  Washington  produces  on  a  cnltured 
and  artistic  eye.    But  Washington  baa  become  a  Garden  City 
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more  hy  good  luck  than  good  management  There  was,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  deliberate  and  preconceived  idea  on  the  part 
of  its  foanders  to  make  such  a  creation.  If  iirom  the  foresij^t 
which  hud  oat  Washington  in  huge  and  geuerons  spaces  a 
Garden  Oity  has  nevertheless  sprung  into  heing,  how  much  more 
might  be  accomplished  if  such  a  creation  were  ddiberately 
planned  and  fostered  by  the  founders  of  Australia's  Federal 
Capital 

Again,  the  inhabitants  of  older  countries  and  more  complex 
civilizations  have  to  take  their  cities  as  they  £ad  them.  They 
have,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  to  put  np  with 
narrow  thoroughfares  and  devious  streets,  whose  irr^ularity 
and  want  of  plan  often  cause  immense  congestion  of  traffic, 
simply  because  the  expense  of  laying  out  a  city  de  novo  would 
be  BO  excessive  that  it  could  not  be  adequately  recouped  by  the 
increased  facilities  and  conveniences  of  a  properly  organized 
system.  The  aimual  loss  to  London,  which  is  occasioned  by  a 
cousbicted  thcnrougbfare  like  the  Strand,  must  be  something 
enormous ;  and  this  is  only  an  extreme  example  of  what  always 
happens  when  the  growth  of  a  city  is  fettered  and  hampered  by 
the  existence  of  long^established  means  of  transit,  which  were 
laid  out  at  a  time  when  the  possibilities  of  more  extended  traffic 
verts  undreamt  of.  This  defect  is,  of  course,  less  patent  in 
Australia  than  Europe  but  the  city  of  Sydney,  which,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Constitution  was  a  rival  with  Melbourne  for 
the  coveted  position  of  Federal  Capital,  is  certainly  a  case  in  point 
The  want  of  pre-arranged  method  is  conspicaoos  enough  in 
Sydney  to  make  it,  on  this  ground  alone,  extremely  fortunate 
that  she  was  not  selected. 

As  Washington  was  planned  and  lud  out  beforehand  by 
Uajor  I'Enfant,  so,  but  with  even  greater  care  in  proportion  to 
our  greater  scientific  knowledge  and  our  more  numeroos  (and  In 
some  cases  confiicting ')  requirements,  most  our  Federal  Capital 
be  planned  beforehand  on  the  best  available  methods  and  by  the 
best  avulable  talent  In  this  connexion  must  be  mentioned  the 
desirability  of  securing  beforehand  not  only  a  well-matured  plan 
'  Id  the  war  of  dndnsge  ^pes,  vires,  tubes,  nul  ud  tnun  Uaei^  etc. 
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of  the  city,  capable  of  meeting  its  various  periods  of  growth,  as 
I  have  already  snggeeted,  but  alao  some  nnifonn  and  harmonioas 
style  of  architecture  in  all  buildings,  whether  private  or  public,  ao 
that  onr  dty  shall  be  complete,  not  only  in  its  individual  parts, 
but  alao  as  a  whole  and  in  the  artistic  relation  of  one  part  to  the 
other.  In  an  ordinary  city  there  is  nothing  more  offensive  to 
the  eye  than  the  way  in  which  even  single  streets  grow  up 
without  any  plan  or  coherency  in  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  build- 
ingB,  The  magnificent  effect  which  might  be  produced  in  a  city 
whose  general  architectural  design  had  all  been  arranged  before- 
hand in  accordance  with  a  deflnite  and  regular  plan,  can  hardly 
be  realized  by  eyes  which  are  accustomed  to  the  disorderly 
jumble  of  the  average  town;  but  there  is  a  plan  extant  of  the 
original  idea  of  Cambridge  University  (before  Trinity  Street 
was  allowed  to  block  what  was  intended  to  be  a  noble  and 
imposing  vista  of  buildings)  which  gives  some  idea  of  what 
might  be  effected  in  this  direction. 

Closely  allied  with  this  suggestion  is  the  posfflbility  of  a  great 
social  and  municipal  experiment.  If  such  a  site  as  I  have  desig- 
nated he  selected,  the  Commonwealth  will  acquire  the  land  on 
which  our  city  is  to  be  ,buiU  at  practically  "prairie  value." 
Having  once  got  the  soil,  why  should  we  port  with  tiie  fee 
simple  ?  The  unearned  increment  obtained  from  building  land 
in  dtiea  is  enormous.  This  value  is  created  by  the  citizens  as  a 
whole,  and,  theoretically,  it  is  only  just  and  equitable  that  what 
they  have  produced  they  should  also  enjoy.  Should  the  Federal 
Qovemment  be  wise  enough  to  retain  the  ownership  of  all  the 
soil  of  their  capital,  the  income  obtained  from  this  source  alone 
should  be  enough  to  drain  and  to  light  the  city,  and  probably 
also  to  give  a  cheap  and  abundant  water  supply  with  the 
minimum  of  accruing  taxes.  Theoretically  it  might  even  seem 
wisest  for  the  Commonwealth  to  become  its  own  builder;  but 
there  are  obvious  practical  objections  to  such  a  course  when  a 
Ministry  is  in  any  way  liable  to  be  dominated  by  a  Labour 
Party ;  but  the  difficulty  might  easily  be  solved  by  the  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease  system.  By  this  method  the  initial  cost  could 
be  saved  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  all  the  buildings 
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under  such  a  system  had  to  be  erected  ia  accordance  trith  a 
specified  pl&n,  the  Commonwealth  could,  as  the  leases  fell  in, 
become  possessed  of  a  beautiful,  harmonioos,  and  valuable 
property,  witboat  any  necessity  for  reckless  borro-wing.  Inci- 
dentally, however,  it  must  be  remarked  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  prudence  of  some  of  the  public  works'  Hchemes  of 
Australia,  for  which  money  has  been  obtained  from  the  English 
lender,  the  safety  of  a  scheme  by  which  land  obtained  at "  prairie 
value"  is  converted  into  an  important  capital  city  could  hardly 
be  called  in  question. 

On  one  other  sodol  experiment  I  may  brie6y  touch.  It  is 
already  widely  recognized  in  Australia  that  in  the  Federal 
Capital  and  Territory  the  problem  of  liquor-traffic  reform  must 
be  seriously  faced  from  the  very  outset  Petitions  to  that  effect 
have  already  been  prepared  for  presentation  by  the  South 
Australian  State  Retail  Liquor  League,  and  by  the  Hobart  (now 
Tasmanian)  Fablic-house  Trust  Association.  The  former  is 
somewhat  lengthy  to  quote,  bat  the  latter  runs  as  follows : — 

"  That,  in  the  opiQion  of  this  asaociatlon,  elimination  of  prirste 
profit  is  aa  essential  feature  ia  anj  practical  reform  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  And  jour  petitioners  respectfallj-  nrge  that  this  principle, 
which  is  the  acknowledged  basU  of  scientific  refonn,  ehoald  be 
exclusiTely  adopted  in  the  Federal  Capital  and  Territory  ;  and  your 
petitioners  pray  that  your  Honoarable  House  will,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  legislate  to  that  effect." 

The  root-idea  which  underlies  these  and  similar  proposals  is, 
of  course,  originally  borrowed  from  the  Qothenbui^  system, 
and  consists  in  the  "  elimination  of  private  profit."  Whatever 
particular  application  of  that  principle  may  be  ultimately 
adopted  in  the  Federal  territory,  it  is  clear  that  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  trying  the  experiment  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  will  be  quite  exceptional.  By  article  125  of  the 
Australian  Constitution,  "  such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles ; "  and  the  area  actually 
selected  will,  in  all  probability,  bo  considerably  larger.  If  a 
viif^  site  be  selected  for  the  capital  and  surrounding  Federal 
territory,  there  will  be  no  vested  interests  to  contend  with,  atid 
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no  vexed  question  of  compeiiaation  to  solve.  These  are  the  real 
and  the  only  obetades  to  temperance  reform  in  existing  comma- 
nities.^  Bnt  no  such  impedimenta  coald  exist  in  the  official 
centre  of  the  nascent  Commonwealth.  In  our  Federal  Capital 
the  anthoritiea  would  start  with  a  free  hand,  and  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  derived,  not  only  from  Scandina- 
vian licensing  reform,  bat  also  from  the  more  recent  experiments 
of  the  Pablic-honse  Trusts,  which  are  now  making  such  steady 
progress  in  England.  That  in  our  new  community  the  moral 
effect  of  such  a  new  departure  would  be  great  and  bene&cial 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  material  results  would  probably 
be  equally  sa^factory  and  equally  beneficlaL  The  profits 
derived  fnmi  the  drink  traffic  are  now  confined  to  a  few  private 
individuals.  Under  the  new  system  tiiey  can  be  applied  to 
making  the  beautiful  and  ideal  city,  which  we  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  creating,  even  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 
The  posubilities  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  providing  snitable 
means  of  recreation  out  of  the  profits  of  the  drink  traffic  are 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell's  work, 
but  theit  suggestions,  though  noteworthy,  are  too  long  to  quote. 
But  an  excellent  and  brief  illustration  of  what  can  be  eS*ected 
by  this  means  from  the  profits  of  OTie  licensed  house,  is  afibrded 
by  the  Hill  of  Beath  Tavern  in  Fifeshire,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  a  local  trast  society : — 

"  There  are  now  ample  inducements  for  ration&l  recreadon  outsUe 
the  house,  all  provided  from  the  prqfiu  of  the  publie-house*  There 
is  an  excellent  and  well-kept  bowling-green  ;  and  a  buUdiDg,  compris- 
ing reading-room,  library,  and  biiliard-room,  Is  now  open.  It  Ib  a 
handsome  building,  and  is  very  much  appreciated.  Then  there  is  tbe 
electric  lighting  of  tbe  village — a  great  boon  ;  and  a  singmg-olasa  and 
a  football  clnb  are  subsidized." 

If  all  this  can  be  done  in  a  mining  village  of  1300  inhabitants, 
what  far  larger  results  might  we  not  expect  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  system  in  our  Federal  capital  ? 
Having  thus  briefly  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  possibilities 

■  Cf.  Bomtree  and  Sherw^'s  Tkt  Ttmpmmce  Problem  and  Social  Stform, 
p.  158. 

■  Tbe  italics  are  n;  own- 
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which  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Capital  on  a  virgin  site  seems  to 
offer,  I  must  refer  to  what  I  cannot  but  consider  the  dangerous 
and  mistaken  attempt  which  is  being  made  by  Senator  Dobson 
to  induce  the  federal  states  to  go  back  from  their  deliberate 
and  matured  decision,  and  to  make  Sydney  the  Federal  Capital- 
That  such  an  attempt  can  possibly  succeed,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe,  bat  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  being  made  shows 
how  little  the  magnitude  of  our  opportunity  is  realized  in  some 
quarters;  while  the  suggested  proposal  to  tamper  with  the 
Constitution  (which  has  mode  us  into  one  indissoluble  Federal 
Commonwealth)  so  soon  after  its  foundation,  is  in  itself  a  sign 
of  sufficiently  ominous  political  importance. 

The  futility  of  the  attempt,  indeed,  is  best  shown  by  clause 
125  of  the  Constitution,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

"  The  aeat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  aliall  be  determined 
\tj  the  Parliament,  and  shall  be  witliia  territorj  which  shall  have  been 
granted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  aball  be  vested  in 
and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  ihall  be  in  the  ttate  of  New 
Soulh  Walet,  and  be  distant  not  lets  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
Sydney,  Such  territorj  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  square  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of 
Crown  lands  thall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  any  pay' 
meni  therefor?  The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  notil  it  meet 
at  the  seat  of  GoTernment." 

Such  is  the  clause  as  it  was  eventually  framed,  being  admittedly 
a  deliberate  and  satisfactory  compromise  between  the  rival 
claims  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  the  states  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  a  result,  the 
capital,  tiiough  it  must  be  in  New  South  Wales,  must  be  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles  irom  Sydney.  The 
solution  arrived  at  after  long  and  earnest  consideration  must  be 
considered  eminently  satisfsftory,  not  only  in  view  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  because  by  this 
means  a  dangerous  and  long-standing  rivalry  between  two 
powerful  states  has  been  happily  terminated.  None  the  less 
grave,  however,  is  the  existence  in  any  class  of  the  community 


■  The  italics  are  m;  omi. 
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of  a  party  which  ia  ready  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  most 
vital  parts  of  an  essential  and  deliberate  compact.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  possibility  of  such  attempts  was  foreseen  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  framers  of  the  Aostralian  Constitution.  By 
article  128,  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  Constitntion,  unless 
the  proposed  law  be  first  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  each 
house  of  the  Federal  Parliament ;  and,  secoodly,  submitted  in  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  months  in  each 
state  to  the  electors  for  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  And  it 
can  only  finally  become  law  "if  in  a  majority  of  the  states  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  approve  the  proposed  law,  and  if 
a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  also  approve  the  proposed 
law."  Lastly,  there  must  also  be  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  in  the  actual  state  affected.  That  within 
two  years  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  such  a 
proposal  should  have  been  brought  forward  abundantly  justifies 
the  prudence  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  compact,  who  realized 
the  solemnity  of  the  union  which  they  were  contracting,  and  the 
necessity  of  preventing  its  being  lightly  tampered  with.  For,  aa 
Messrs.  Quick  and  Qarran  aptly  remark,  in  their  monumental 
AnTwtated  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth: — 

'*  A  coQstitatioii  ie  a  charter  of  goverDment ;  it  is  a  do^d  of  trast, 
containing  covenants  between  the  sovereign  communitjr  and  its  iudi- 
Tidual  nnits.  These  coveQituta  slioolil  not  be  lightly  or  inconsiderately 
altered."  And  again,  "  Where  a  community  is  foanded  oa  a  political 
compact,  it  ia  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  that  compact  should  be 
protected,  not  only  against  the  designB  of  those  who  wish  to  disturb 
it  by  introducing  reTolutionary  projects,  but  also  against  tho  risk  of 
thoughtless  tinkering  and  theoretical  experiments." 

Such  being  the  constitutional  position,  it  would  scarcely  seem 
worth  while  to  refer  at  any  greater  length  to  a  proposal  of  so 
unconstitutional  and  fantastic  a  character,  were  It  not  that  one 
argument  has  been  put  forward  in  its  defence  which  seems  to 
need  brief  consideration.  Thus,  in  a  signed  article  in  the 
Examiner,  a  newspaper  published  ia  Launceston,  Tasmania, 
Senator  Dobson,  to  whom  the  idea  of  substituting  Sydney  for 
the  constitutional  capital  is  principally  if  not  solely  due,  writes — 
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"  I  beliero  tbero  are  tliousanJa  of  persona  wlio  Bhriak,  aa  I  ilo,  from 
advocst'mg  tbe  eaormons  expenditure  vliich  must  result  from  building 
a  capital  in  the  '  backblocks.' " 

On  what  principle  of  economics  Mr.  Dobson  can  consider  that  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  house,  say,  20,000  persons  in  an  overpopoiated 
city,  where  building  land  haa  already  reached  enormons  prices, 
rather  than  on  a  vii^In  site,  where  laud  can  be  obtained  at 
"  prairie  valae,"  I  am  at  a  loas  to  disGOTCr,  As  a  matter  of  &ct, 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  obvious  reasons  for  building  our  capital 
on  a  new  site,  is  the  immediate  and  inevitable  economy  which 
will  thereby  be  effected.  The  namber  of  peiBons  attracted  to 
the  federal  seat  of  Government,  whether  it  be  at  Bombala, 
Sydney,  or  elsewhere,  will  presumably  be  the  same.  At  Bombala 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land  (as  given  in  tbe  carefully  pre- 
pared and  admirably  illustrated  Proposed  Federal  Capital  Sites, 
issued  by  authority  of  the  New  South  Wales  Qovemment)  is 
from  £l  10s.  to  £5  or  £7  per  acre.  At  a  rough  estimate  tho 
city  might  be  supposed  to  occupy,  at  the  commencement,  four 
square  miles,  of  which  two  BC[nare  miles  might  bo  deducted  for 
streets  and  open  spaces.  This  would  give  two  square  miles  or 
1280  acres,  of  which  the  valae  would  immediately  become,  on 
the  averago,  probably  not  less  than  £1000  an  acre,  giving  a 
rough  total  value  of  £1,280,000.  If  we  estimate  the  purchase 
money  at  so  high  a  figure  as  £5  *  an  acre,  the  total  spent  on 
purchaung  the  actual  four  square  miles  included  in  the  above 
computatiop,  would  only  be  £12,800,  so  that,  if  my  figures 
are  approximately  correct,  there  would  bo  an  immediate  clear 
gain  of  a  very  large  stun.  Though  some  of  tbe  land  might  not 
b<]  worth  the  estimated  average  value  per  acre,  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  remembered  that  in  tbe  main  business  centres  it 
would  probably  far  exceed  it 

If  Sydney  had  been  selected  as  the  Federal  Capital,  a  similar 
increase  of  population  most  inevitably  have  occurred.  Additional 
building  land  would,  in  one  direction  or  another,  have  bad  to  be 
made  available.  No  doubt  the  process  in  such  a  cose  would  be 
practically  invisible  and  unnoticed,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Theie  ue  actuall;  6000  acres  of  Cromi  lands  available  at  Bombala  gratia. 
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pnrchaise  of  particular  aites  for  definite  Federal  purposes.  But  it 
would  none  the  less  exist.  A  lai^  increase  in  the  value  of 
building  land  round  Sydney  would  undoubtedly  take  place. 
For  that  iineamed  increment  some  one  would  have  to  pay. 
Money  for  the  necessary  extra  buildings,  whether  public  or 
private,  would  have  to  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  Sydney,  the 
borrowing  would  presumably  be  arranged  by  private  enterprise. 
But  if,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  land  were  let  at  Bombala  on 
ninety-nine  years'  leasee,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  necessary 
finances  should  not  be  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  sites  aviulable.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  Bombala  in  particular,  as  I  have  never  seen 
that  or  any  other  of  the  proposed  sites  except  by  means  of  the 
admirable  photographs  issued  by  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs. 
I  have  merely  mentioned  Bombala,  because  from  general  report 
it  appears  to  possess  an  admirable  climate,  and  to  combine  many 
other  natural  advant^;eB.  It  is  only  sixty  miles  fixim  the  port 
of  Eden.  It  has  a  minimum  altitude  of  2260  feet,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  level  land,  the  mean  altitude 
being  2400  feet  Its  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  cool. 
The  mean  temperature  for  spring  is  55-6° ;  for  summer,  66'1° ;  for 
autumn,  66*1°;  and  for  winter,  43*6°.  The  average  rainfall  for 
ten  years  has  been  29  inches,  while  the  facilities  for  water  supply 
and  drainage  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  An  excellent  supply 
of  pure  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  Delegate  River;  while 
the  trend  of  the  country  is  admirably  suited  for  drainage 
purposes,  and  the  soil  is  a  porous  absorbent  loauL  For  building 
purposes  no  site  could  be  more  suitabla  There  are  "unlimited 
quantities  of  good  building  stone — granite,  sandstone,  freestone, 
slate,  and  limestone,  also  clay  for  brick  making,"  whilst  timber 
is  abundant  and  varied. 

But  many  of  the  other  suggested  sites  appear  almost  equally 
suitable.  As  an  example,  I  may  mention  Carcoar-Qarland  and 
Lake  Qeorgo,  both  of  which  are  situate  at  an  altitude  of  over 
2000  feet,  and  appear  to  possess  correspondingly  temperate 
climates.  In  both  localities  there  are  also  large  areas  of  virgin 
land  available,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  the  situa- 
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tion.  There  are  other  sites,  snch  as  Annidale,  Goalbouni,  and 
Batburst,  -which,  on  this  ground  stone,  should,  I  think,  be 
excluded ;  for  they  are  already  centres  of  a  conBiderable  popu- 
lation. Above  all  things  we  must  start  with  a  free  hand, 
and  that  is  impossible  unless  we  can  start  with  an  absolutely 
Tii^n  site. 

The  only  real  difSctdty  will  be  in  the  choice  of  a  name.  Yaas, 
Wagga  Wagga,  or  even  Bombala,  are  hardly  euphonious  enough 
to  be  preserved  as  the  names  of  a  great  and  monomental  under- 
taking. For  the  United  States,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  choice  was  easy ;  but  Australia  has  had  no  great  national 
stm^le,  and  consequently  has  produced  no  conspicuously  pre- 
eminent man.  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  indeed,  by  his  simplification 
of  the  system  of  land  transfer,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  aa  the 
greatest  national  benefactor  of  United  Australia,  but  his  name 
would  hardly  be  more  euphoniooa  than  some  of  the  original 
appellations.  Hopetown  would  be  a  graceful  commemoration  of 
the  first  Qavemor-General's  tenure  of  office;  but,  as  bis  term 
unfortunately  came  to  a  premature  close,  there  is  not,  I  fear, 
much  chance  of  its  adoption,  "  Begina  "  would,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  perhaps  be  as  appropriate  a  name  as  any.  The  name  is 
original  and  harmonious,  and  it  would  fitly  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  great  Queen  during  whose  long  reign  Australia 
was  so  largely  colonized,  and  before  the  close  of  which  Australian 
Federation  became  a  living  reality. 

And  now  let  me  briefly  sum  up  the  miun  points  to  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  in  this  paper.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  show  that  in  the  building  of  her  Federal  Capital 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has,  indeed,  a  magnificent  and 
unique  opportunity.  All  the  resources  of  science  are  at  her  call; 
and  she  can  create  snch  a  city  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before 
— a  city  that  shall  be  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  an  object-lesson  to  the  nations  for  all  time.  The  possibilities 
of  such  a  situation  are  so  vast  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
draw  attention  to  them  all ;  but  I  have  briefly  discussed  some  of 
its  mtun  features,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  "  Garden  City,"  the 
retention  of  the  "  fee  simple,"  tiie  striking  results  to  be  obtained 
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by  architectural  uoiformity  on  a  deliberate  and  preconceived 
plan,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  BctentiGc  reform  of  the 
liqaor  traffic  in  a  site  uncontaminated  by  vested  interests.  Let 
me  add  one  word  in  conclusion.  That  the  proper  solution  of 
this  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  Australia  will  hardly  bo 
denied.  But  I  venture  to  think  it  is  also  of  real  importance  to 
the  Ehnpire.  As  in  the  natural  body,  so  in  the  Imperial  body 
politic,  the  highest  attainable  welfare  of  every  part  must  bo  of 
vital  interest  and  concern  to  the  whole.  And  if  this  be  so,  not 
only  Australia,  nor  even  Great  Britain  alone,  but  every  one  of 
her  great  colonial  dependencies  must  be  immediately  interested 
in  the  proper  development  and  full  realization  of  Australia's 
magnificent  and  unique  opportunity. 

B.  K  Machaqhten. 
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STATE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  AUSTRALU 
AND  NEW   ZEALAND.! 

TN  the  two  volnmes  which  describe  State  Experimenta  in 
J-  Auetraiia  cmd  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Beeves  has  put  a  crown  to 
the  obligations  onder  which  he  had  ah-eady  placed  all  students  oF 
social  economics.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  author  of  the  hook 
is  also  the  author  of  some  of  the  results  it  records,  but  his  object 
has  been  not  so  much  to  justify  these  "  experiments,"  as  to  put  the 
student  in  a  position  to  form  his  own  judgment.  If  Mr.  Beeves's 
account  is  sympathetic,  it  is  also  candid ;  and  his  two  volumes  are 
all  the  more  anthentio  as  a  document,  inasmuch  as,  with  all  his 
desire  to  sink  the  personal  equation,  he  could  not  help  describing 
these  experiments  from  the  inside.  This  book,  therefore,  is  a  first- 
hand record,  not  merely  of  results,  but  of  what  is  of  even  greater 
significance — of  the  motives  and  ideas  behind  these  results.  The 
student  could  not  have  desired  a  more  intimate  as  well  as  a 
more  connected  account  of  experiments  in  law  and  administra- 
tion, which  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  importance,  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  mgnifioance. 

But,  if  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  student  to  have  before  him 
such  a  full  and  connected  account  of  these  experiments,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy,  even  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Beeves,  to  pass  any- 
thing like  a  certain  or  adequate  judgment  upon  experiments 
which  have  been  so  extraordinarily  rapid  and  so  remarkably 
adventuroua  They  are  literally  and  emphatically  "  experi- 
ments," ntme  of  which,  perhaps,  has  been  tried  long  enough  to 
be  sufficiently  tested.  There  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  no 
experiment  in  law  or  administration  of  which  the  Australasian 
colonies  are  not  prepared  to  make  trial  as  occasion  serves,  and 

■  StaU  ExpmmmU  in  Aialralia  and  Neie  Zealand.  Bj  W.  P.  Seeres. 
[2  rob.  TiiL,  391  wd  807  p^  Sro.  SI*,  net.   Klcbtnb.  London,  1002.] 
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at  the  Bhorteat  notice.  Certunly  these  oolonies  do  not  look  long 
before  they  leap.  They  have  few  prejndiees,  and,  some  might 
think,  no  "  principles."  On  the  face  of  them,  these  experiments 
ore  the  prodact  of  "  short "  rather  than  "  long  "  views,  of  emer- 
gency rather  than  of  premeditation.  Mr.  Reeves  does  not  think 
worse  of  these  qoalities  for  their  defects. 

"  Intereetinf;  as  it  is  to  trace  the  alms  and  goiding  principles  of  tbe 
v.irions  Progressive  parties  ia  ttie  colonies,  it  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  examine  their  actions.  Hazy  and  half-artlculat«  as  ttieir  spealiers 
BO  often  seem  when  groping  after  general  principles  of  policy,  crude 
and  careless  as  they  appear  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  touch  on 
economics,  there  is  no  want  of  distinct  purpoee  or  practical  skill  in 
their  acts.  If  their  constrnctive  legislators  are  not  artists,  they  may 
at  least  claim  to  be  handy  men.  Their  expositions  of  social  require- 
ments  and  economic  possibLlitieB  may  often  lack  finish  ;  but  when  face 
to  face  with  a  demand  for  reforms  from  which  well-read  but  dawdling 
pedants  In  other  countries  shrink,  they  have  the  boldness  to  go  forward, 
and  the  knack  of  doing  work  that  will  serve  the  purpose.  Colonists 
are  used  to  find  themselves  In  odd  plights.  They  arc  men  of  their 
hands,  used  to  making  shifts,  inventing  devices,  getting  out  of  scrapes, 
and  confronting  the  unexpected.  Something  of  this  handiness  and 
readiness  in  emergencies  is  found  in  their  politicians.  Their  laws  and 
administrative  expedients  may  often  seem  as  rough  and  ready  aa 
Bobineon  Crusoe's  make-shifts — but,  somehow,  they  usually  work" 
(vol.  i.,  p.  74). 

The  character  and  circnmstEuices  of  colonial  democracy  are  no 
doubt  favourable  to  adventure  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  rash  to  assume  that  what  can  be  done 
in  tiie  new  world  can  be  done  in  the  old.  But  if  courage  is 
three-fonrtbs  of  a  statesman's  virtue,  there  is  much  that  states- 
manship may  learn  from  tiiese  experiments,  rough  and  ready  as 
they  certainly  are ;  while  there  is  no  record  more  calculated  to 
ronse  the  doctriiuure  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers,  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  those  features  in  Mr.  Beeves's 
survey,  which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  problems  in  our 
own  countiy,  or  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  interesting  to 
readers  of  tbe  Economic  Review. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  tiiat  Mr.  Reeves  regards  1890  as  the 
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date  of  a  new  departure  in  colonial  politics.  The  year  given 
marks  "  the  coming  of  organized  labour  into  politics."  In  all 
the  fire  larger  colonies  Labour  parties  have  played  important 
bat  different  ports. 

"  The  eztrameB  are  found  ia  New  Zealand  and  Qaeeosliuid.  In  the 
one,  Labour  was  absorbed  in  a  FrogreBBive  party  whose  leaders  were 
ready  to  give  it,  not  all  it  asked,  but  more  thao  its  more  sober  members 
hoped  to  obtain.  In  Qaeeesland,  Labour  has  almost  diBpUced  middle- 
olase  Radicalism.  Id  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria, 
it  has  not  been  absorbed,  nor  has  it  supplanted  any  bourgeoit  party. 
It  has  remained  organized  and  distinct.  But  in  South  Anatralia  and 
Victoria  it  has  maintained  more  or  less  friendly  relations  with  the  same 
set  of  middle-class  politicians.  In  New  South  Wales  it  has  firat  sup- 
ported  and  then  abandoned  Government  after  Government,  after  treats 
ing  them  to  displays  of  candid  friendship  which  sometimea  led  to 
outbreaks  of  bitter  and  undignified  wranghng  "  (i.  83). 

Contrasting  the  outcome  of  the  direct  representation  of  Labour 
for  ten  years,  in  five  parliaments,  Hr.  Beeves  concludes  that — 

"  the  experiment  has  been  fruitful  or  unfruitful  according  as  Labour 
has  been  able  to  find  a  bourgent  Frogrcssire  section  to  work  with,  and 
has  been  willing  to  work  with  iL  In  New  Zealand,  where  the  Liberal- 
Labour  alliance  amonnted  to  a  fusion,  the  crop  of  Progressive  measures 
has  been  the  largest."  ...  "  But  then,"  Mr.  Reeves  adds,  "  the  New 
Zealand  Liberals  had  leaders  in  1891  who  were  capable  of  thinking 
out  a  policy  and  ready  and  willing  to  go  farther  than  any  responsible 
Australian  politicians  could  or  would  then  go  "  (i.  84). 

It  is  not  certun,  then,  that  New  Zealand  tactics  in  Australia 
would  have  produced  similar  results.  It  may  be  added  that 
Labour  has  also  made  an  effective  appearance  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  of  tiie  Commonwealth. 

The  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Labour  parties  upon  con- 
temporary politics  may  be  paralleled  in  most  European  countries ; 
it  has  been,  perhaps,  least  marked  in  England,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  method  of  trade  unionism  has  appeared  to  be 
more  practicable  as  well  as  more  effective  than  that  of  "  legisla- 
tive enactment."  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  recent  legal  decisions 
affecting  the  position  of  trade  unions  have  changed  the  situatioo, 
and  the  direct  representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament  is  likely 
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to  acquire  not  only  fresh  etrength  bnt  a  new  significatice.  Mach 
Tvill  depend  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  party,  much  on  the  rela- 
tioDB  it  will  hold  to  the  other  parlies,  much  on  tactics  as  well  as 
on  men ;  bat  that  it  will  mean  the  setting  of  liabour  towards  "  a 
sort  of "  (more  or  loss  conscious)  Socialism — ^what  Mr.  Keeves 
calls  "  govemmentalism  " — there  can,  I  think,  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  So  far  Labour  has  depended  for  what  leg^alation  it  has 
obtained  upon  the  discriminating  and  somewhat  calculated 
favours  of  the  parties  that  exist :  if  a  Liberal  QoTemment  has 
shown  its  sympathy  in  one  way,  a  Conservative  Qovemmcnt 
has  "  gone  better  "  in  another  way.  Mr.  Asquith's  work  at  the 
Home  OflBce,  for  ejcamplo,  is  more  than  balanced  l^  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's Act  for  the  Compensation  of  Accidents.  The  demand 
for  "cfBciency,"  again,  has  helped  to  set  "the  protection  of 
labour  "  in  a  new  perspective.  But  the  appearance  on  the  scenes 
of  an  organized  and  distinct  party,  representing  the  interests 
of  Labour  as  such,  cannot  hut  affect,  not  merely  the  programmes, 
but  the  principles  of  the  two  historic  parties.  So  for  it  cannot 
be  said  that  either  party  shows  any  sign  of  having  anything 
that  can  be  colled  a  principle  in  the  matter ;  their  minds  are  to 
let — unfurnished.  The  study  of  colonial  experience  might,  at 
any  rate,  surest  the  importance  of  an  intellectual  preparation 
for  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  that  Labour  is  likely 
to  raise  in  a  not  very  distant  future.  Meanwhile,  the  existence 
of  a  party  that  does  know  what  it  wants,  will  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  persuading  other  parties  to  know  what  they  think.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  the  representatives  of  Labour  are 
likely  to  have  had  at  least  as  effective  a  training  in  business 
and  afKiirs  as  the  ordinary  member  of  parliament,  whether  as 
trade  union  officials,  or  as  members  of  local  councils  and  co- 
operative committees;  and  it  would  be  diEBcuIt  to  overestimate 
the  influence  that  this  discipline  of  experience  and  responsibility 
has  already  had  upon  the  increased  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
"Labour  politics."  A  recent  book  by  Mr.  Graham  Brooks,  on  The 
Social  Unrest,  is  most  instructive  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Brooks 
shows  bow  experience — whether  political,  industrial,  or  adminis- 
trative— quickly  substitutes  a  reasonable  for  an  unreasonable,  a 
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practicable  for  an  unpracticable  policy — a  programme  of  \rell- 
considered  reform  for  a  programmo  of  mere  revolution.  Even  if 
a  Labour  party  does  not  easily  "  find  a  bourgeoia  section  to  work 
witb,"  as  in  the  colonies,  it  will  certainly  make  its  influence  felt 
as  much  in  the  State  as  it  has  already  dcme  in  the  municipality. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  the  "Progressive"  l^slation  in  the 
colonies,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  if  the  Labour  parties  in  many 
instances  have  supplied  the  stimalus,  they  have  not  supplied 
the  thought — a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

What,  then,  it  may  he  asked,  is  the  principle  nnderlyiog 
"  Liberal-Labour  "  politics  in  the  colonies  ?  It  is  not  Socialism, 
says  Mr.  Beeves,  bat,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  have  said, 
"  a  sort  of  "  Socialism ;  or,  as  M.  Mdtin  has  neatly  summed  it  up, 
a  "Sociolisme  sans  doctrines."  It  is,  indeed,  a  "curious"  blend 
of  Socialism  and  Individualism.  It  is,  ^ain.  State  rather  than 
munidpal  socialism,  for  "  city  life  in  the  colonies  is  but  now  in 
crying  need  of  scientific  collective  development."  Again,  if  it  is 
State  Socialism  of  a  kind,  it  is  democratic  and  not  bureaucratic ; 
nor  does  it  aim  at  building  up  a  socialist  State.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Hr.  Beeves  finds  a  not  unnatural  difficulty  in 
expressing  "the  kind  of"  profession  of  faith  to  which  "the 
Progressive  democrat"  in  Anstralaaia.  would  subscribe,  but  he 
makes  a  very  passable  attempt.  Most  of  them — 
"  look  upoa  their  colonies  aa  co-operative  aooietiea  of  which  they,  men 
and  womeDi  are  BhareboIderB,  while  the  Governments  are  elective 
boards  of  directors.  They  believe  that  hj  co-operative  action  through 
the  State  the;  can  compete  with  trusts  and  other  organbations  of 
capital  abroad,  and  dispense  with  ^reat  companies  and  corporatiotis 
within  their  own  borders.  They  see  in  their  half-empt;  territories 
undeveloped  estates  which  require  capital  as  well  as  hibour  to  work 
them.  £ither  this  capital  must  be  obtained  and  naed  by  the  commit- 
nitf,  or  the  financiers  will  exploit  land  and  labour  both,  .  .  .  Therefore, 
say  the  Aastrallans,  we  will  not  trust  to  the  oompelJUon  in  which  the 
political  economists  trnatcd.  We  will  try  something  else.  The  Stats 
is  showing  that  it  can  undertake  task  after  task,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  society.  We  will  go  on  enlarging  its  functions.  Mistakes  maj  be 
made,  but  we  can  reatraia  tlio  State.  Trusts  and  combines  we  might 
not  be  able  to  coutroL  ...  If,  then,  colonial  FrogreBsives  do  not  coa- 
cern  themselves  with  the  visionary  benefits  or  theoretical  dangers  of 
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some  perfectly  organized  eocialist  commimity,  it  is  beoauBe  they  are 
too  biuy  ia  Beeing  nliat  thejr  o&a  make  State  energy  do  for  them  in 
experimenta  which  have  a  definite  parpoee  of  immediate  tiBef nlneSB  " 
(i.71,72). 

If  these  are  the  general  priaciplea  which  appear  to  onderlie 
"that  ill-defined  blend  of  KadicaliBm,  Socialism,  and  Trade 
Unionism,  the  Progressive  programme  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,"  the  general  aim  of  the  Labour  party  itself  may  be 
described  as — 

"  to  secure  by  combination  and  bvw  a  larger  share  of  comfort  and 
opportnnitf  for  that  great  human  mass  which  lives  apon  such  stinted 
reward  as  Capital  measoreB  out  to  Labour  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month.  It  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  among  the  workerB,  not  only 
by  gaining  for  them  shorter  hours  and  better  pay,  but  by  lifting  them 
to  a  higher  plane  by  education  and  a  civilized  environment"  (i.  91), 

After  some  account  of  "Labour  programmes,"  Mr.  Reeves 
proceeds  to  answer  the  main  question  of  his  book — "  What  por- 
tions of  these  schemes  of  reform  have  the  alliances  or  fusions  of 
Badical  and  Labour  groups  been  able  to  secure  ? "' — ^ving,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  convenient  catalogue  of  those  experiments,  in 
the  last  twelve  years,  which  he  has  selected  for  description :  a 
sufficiently  "goodly"  list,  it  must  be  admitted.  I  propose  to 
make  a  stiU  further  setection,  and  confine  myself  mainly  to  that 
portion  of  legislation  and  administration  which  Mr.  Beeves 
examines  in  his  second  volume,  and  describes  in  these  words : — 

"The  exclusion^  laws,  in  as  mnch  as  they  are  chiefly,  though  not 
entirely,  aimed  at  shutting  out  cheap  foreign  labour,  may  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  remarkable  body  of  regulative  enactments  which  deal  with 
employment  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  and  which  help 
to  distinguish  the  spirit  of  these  democracies  from  that  of  conutries  like 
Canada  and  parts  of  the  United  States.  Wtiile  to  a  large  extent  the 
Labour  laws,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  compared  in  kind  to  statutes  in 
force  elsewhere,  they  are  not  matched  elsewhere  in  their  nomber,  bold- 
ness, and  stringency.  In  New  Zealand,  which  in  this  department  of 
experiment  still  outstrips  her  neighboars,  the  Labour  laws  are  numerous 

*  Se.  of  "  undedrablfl "  immigrants.  One  might  be  hiclined  to  go  farther  than 
Mr.  Beeves,  and  describe  these  laws  not  on);  at  s  part,  bat  ob,  in  a  sense,  tbe 
comentone  of  the  irhole  edi&i». 
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and  complex  enoDgh  to  wear  the  nepect  of  a  code,  tlie  parts  of  which 
are  designed  to  fit  into  one  another  "  (L  100). 

Political  students,  however,  viU  find  much  interestiag  matter 
in  the  chapters  on  "Women'a  Franchise,"  "Federation,"  and 
"  Preferential  Voting,"  as  also  (in  the  second  volnme)  on  the 
**  Liqnor  Iaws."  An  extensive  chapter  on  the  "  Land  Question  " 
has  an  intereefc  for  historians  as  well  as  economists ;  but  it  would 
require  a  separate  review.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  quo- 
tation from  Mr,  Reeves's  earlier  summary  of  the  most  important 
points. 

"In  all  the  coloniea  the  State  remains  the  chief  iBodlord,  and  the 
management  and  disposal  of  the  vast  public  estate  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  large  and  intricate  branch  of  law  and  administration.  In 
the  effort  to  di&coorage  land  monopoly  and  promote  closer  settlement, 
most  of  the  colonies,  after  disastrona  experiences  of  free  trade  In  land, 
have  adopted,  more  or  loss  partially  and  timidly,  various  systems  of 
leasing  in  perpetuity.  The  South  Australian  system  (1888),  those  of 
New  Zealand  (1882  and  1892),  and  that  of  New  South  Wales  (1895), 
are  most  worthy  of  attention.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  plant 
small  allotment-holders  ou  public  land  in  groups,  called  village  settle- 
moDts.  Id  some  colonies  the  experiment  has  gone  the  length  of  giving 
the  village  settlements  a  co-operative  and  communistic  complexion,  but 
co-operative  commonwealths  have  entirely  failed.  .  .  ,  Beginning  with 
1892,  B  series  of  laws  have  been  adopted  . . .  empowering  the  State  to 
repurchase  private  land  for  subdivision  into  small  farms.  .  ,  .  Another 
set  of  enactments,  heginning  with  1894,  provides  for  State  money-lend- 
ing on  mortgage.  .  .  ,  Departments  of  agriculture  have  been  founded. 
By  teaching,  experimental  farming,  inspecting,  and  sometimes  grading 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  hemp,  importing  pedigree  stock,  providing 
cold  storage,  stamping  out  noxious  weeds  and  diseases,  and  pushing 
trade  in  England  and  South  Africa,  these  departments  have  admittedly 
done  effective  work.  .  ,  .  Everywhere  the  State  railways  are  managed 
with  a  view  to  promote  settlement  and  production"  (i.  98,  99). 

To  this  statement  we  may  add  that  the  State  in  Kew  Zealand 
has  now  gone  into  the  coal  business  on  its  own  account,  hut  the 
State  coal-mines  are  so  new  a  venture  that,  according  to  Mr.  H. 
D.  Lloyd*  (in  whom  "the  New  Zealand  experimentalists  have 

'  In  an  article  hi  tbs  AOmHe  Monthly,  Nov.,  1002,  Ur.  Llojd  adds,  "  Tiwrt  Is 
a  public  opinion  which  knows  bow  to  take  to  Itself  all  it  needs  of  the  public  force 
—a  pnhUo  o^nion  pins  a  public  paUc7,  plus  the  public  power." 
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found  a  wbole-hearted  champion"),  "they  have  nothing  aa  yet 
to  exhibit  more  tangible  than  the  prompt  detennination  of  the 
people  to  nse  their  (wmmon  powers  in  this  way  for  the  common 
defence" — against  the  aggressions  of  the  Australasian  coal  trnst. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  State  Socialism,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  govemmenttd  activity  in  the  colonies 
is  the  appearance  of  the  State  as  the  rival  of  the  private  lender 
of  capital 

"  These  AdranceB  Acts,  &s  they  are  usually  termed,  are  meant  to  be 
permaneDt.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  mere  exartiona  of  public 
generosit;^,  put  forth  to  enable  some  deserving  class  to  tide  over  some 
short,  sharp  crisis.  Thoy  are  to  be  a  new  sphere  of  State  activity,  a 
complete  and  lasting  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  part  of  money- 
lender. The  communitj  has  entered  into  permanent  competition  with 
the  private  usvtrer"  (t.  333). 

It  IB  notorious  that  these  various  "spheres  of  State  activity  " 
also  mean  that  the  State  is  a  huge  borrower.  The  public 
debt  approaches  £270,000,000.  Elsewhere  Hr.  Reeves  makes 
a  vigorous  and  striking  reply  to  critics  under  this  head ; — 

"  Speaking  broadly,  I  assert  without  hesitation,  that  the  colonics 
have  done  wisely  in  making  land  transport  a  State  function,  and  in 
floating  State  loans  to  be  spent  on  telegraphs,  telephones,  tramways, 
waterworks,  wells,  harbours,  land  purchase,  loans  to  farmers.  If  they 
bad  not  done  this,  their  country  would  now  be  tn  the  grip  of  financial 
and  landowning  companies  ;  their  masters  would  be  forming  the  inevi- 
Uble  trusts  and  pools ;  industry  would  have  to  provide  dividends  on  a 
number  of  huge,  overcapitalized  concerns ;  colonists  would  have  to 
pay  through  the  nose  for  every  public  convenience  ;  and  democracy  in 
parliament  would  be  bought  or  bullied  as  the  policy  of  financiers  might 
seem  to  require.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  most  of 
the  public  loans,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  them,  have  been  well  spent " 
(i.  47). 

Broadly  speaking,  it  would  already  appear  that  the  practice 
of  the  colonies  g^ves  little  support  to  certain  tenets  of  the 
schools,  such  as  that  "no  discoveries  can  be  made  in  politics," 
or  that  certtun  "limits"  can  be  assigned  to  "the action  of  the 
State."  But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  what  Mr.  Reeves  says  are 
"undoubtedly  the  two  most  striking — and,  to    old-&8hioned 
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economiijts,  heretical — of  colonial  regulative  laws,"  the  laws 
establishing  compulsory  arbitration  in  labour  disputes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  wages  boards  on  the  other  hand.  A  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  already  drawn  in  this  country  to  the  Com- 
polfiory  Arbitration  Act  of  which  Mr,  Beeves  was  the  anth<^; 
but  few  students,  perhaps,  have  realized  the  extent  to  which  the 
coloiues  have  carried  out  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  labour,  and  supersede  individual  bat^inlDg  between  em- 
ployers and  employed. 

**  There  are  in  the  CommoDwealth  and  New  Zealand  five  lawB  at 
work,  under  which  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labour  may  be  regu- 
lated by  the  decielon  of  boards  or  courtB.  New  South  Walea,  New 
Zealand,  and  Wostem  AuBtralia  Eire  making  trial  of  industrial  arbitra- 
tion. The  Victorian  system  of  wages  boards  is  in  use  in  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide.  The  student,  therefore,  may  now  watch  and  compare 
five  experiments.  At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  Australian  Arbitra- 
tion Acts  ore  too  young  to  furnish  much  matter,  Sfucb  the  same  may 
be  said  of  wages  boards  in  South  Australia.  The  New  Zealand  and 
Victorian  laws,  however,  have  been  fully  employed,  the  one  for  nearly 
seven,  the  other  for  above  five  years.  These  two,  therefore,  oheady 
furnish  results  which  are  material  far  stndy  and  comparison  "  (ii.  174). 

For  a  detailed  comparison  of  these  experiments  fche  student 
most  be  referred  to  Mr.  Reeves's  book;  but  there  are  some 
points  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn.  Mr.  Reeves  observes 
tiiat— 

"no  one  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  of  New  Zealand  can  help  comparing  the  extended 
Victorian  law  (tc.  of  Wages  Boards)  with  that.  Both  regulate  the 
conditions  of  labour,  though  in  different  degrees.  What  is  most 
interesting  about  the  oomparison  is,  that  difi'erent  in  form  as  the  two 
laws  ore,  and  designed  as  they  seemed  to  be  when  first  passed  to  attain 
different  objects,  they  are,  nevertheless,  being  in  certain  respects 
assimilated  under  the  pressure  of  practical  experieuce.  The  New 
Zealand  law  was  the  earlier,  but  the  Victorians  borrowed  nothing  from 
it ;  nor  in  amending  and  expanding  their  own  statute  have  the  New 
Zealanders  taken  anything  from  Australia.  In  feeling  their  way  along 
different  lines  througha  difficult  thicket,  two  sets  of  explorers  are 
unconsciously  converging  towards  (he  some  end — general  regulation  " 
(ii.  66). 
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And  he  does  right  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  if  compulsory 
arhitration  Acts  succeed  in  their  immediate  parpoae, — ■ 

"  they  will,  u  a  matter  of  oourae,  have  far  deeper  and  wider  effects  on 
Industry  than  the  mere  snbstitation  of  arbitration  for  indastrial  war. 
Thdr  BOccesB  will  mean  State  regulation"  (ii.  172). 

This  is  still  more  ohvioualy  true  of  the  Victorian  STstem  of 
wages  hoards,  which  has  been  extended  to  a  great  many  more 
than  the  six  "sweated"  ti-ades  to  which  it  was  ori^nally 
applied.  The  framers  of  these  different  laws  were  greater 
Socialista  than  they  knew — a  fact  which  di£ferent  students  may 
regard  in  different  ways. 

Hr.  Beeves  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  experiment  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand  has  been  tried  under 
peculiarly  favourable  conditions. 

"It  has  been  lack;  in  a  friendly  legislature,  capable  presidents  of  its 
courts,  and  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pablic  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  "fii.  171),— 

to  which  wo  may  add  that  it  has  not  as  yet  had  to  weather 
bad  times,  and  that  it  has  been  tried  under  the  simplified  con* 
ditions  of  a  small,  and,  industrially  speaking,  a  comparatively 
undeveloped  community.  In  older  comitries,  Mr.  Reeves  sug- 
gests, "  it  is  likely  to  wait  until  the  public  catches  at  it  as  a 
relief,  and  until  trade  unionists  are  sick  of  industrial  warfare." 
There  are  some  signs  that  events  are  moving  in  this  direction. 
In  these  days  of  militant  organization,  circumstances  may  easily 
arise  which  will  quickly  educate  public  opinion  up  to  some  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  objections  of  trade  unionists 
have  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  new  situation  in  which 
the  law  has  placed  organized  labour.  As  regards  the  employers, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  Kfr.  Reeves's  observation  that — 

"  to  an  employer  the  chief  advantage  of  industrial  arbitration,  with  its 
system  of  periodic  awards,  is  that,  for  the  time,  he  can  make  his  calcn- 
lation  on  an  ascertained  basis.  He  knows  where  he  is.  The  Act  gives 
him  peace.  True,  it  is  peace  with  conditioiiB  ;  bat  ttien,  all  his  local 
trade  rivals  and  competitors  must  obey  the  same  conditions.  The  fair- 
minded  employer  can  no  longer  be  undercut  by  the  sweater ;  &om  that 
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mMneet  form  of  competition  he  is  Becure;  ali  employers  hare  to  be 
eqaally  ftwr"  (ii.  170). 

Bnt  the  possibility  of  applying  the  priaciple  of  the  colonial 
laws  to  older  countries  cannot  be  said  to  be  within  the  imme- 
diate or  visible  range  of  practical  politics.  If  it  were  applied 
in  England  at  all,  it  would  certainly  be  in  a  veiy  "  adapted " 
form — a  form,  moreover,  that  would  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
supplement  to  what  the  more  voluntary  system  of  "collective 
bargaining  " — the  method  of  trade  nnioniam — is  able  to  effect. 
It  would,  however,  be  di£Scult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  snch 
an  object-lesson  as  is  presented  by  the  progress  of  compulsory 
arbitration  in  the  Australian  colonies.  An  American  believer* 
has  some  justification  for  the  fiuth  that  is  in  him: — 

"  In  the  expansion  of  this  institatioii  from  one  commonwealtli  to 
another  at  the  moat  pro^essive  demoGrac;  of  our  race,  and  in  the 
universal  scrutiny  of  its  results  by  all  civilized  peopleB,  the  social 
observer  can  hardly  doabt  that  he  is  witnessing  the  evolution  of  a 
new,  but  permanent  organ  of  our  social  life." 

It  is  at  any  rate  significant  that  Mr.  Wise  was  able  to  pass 
throngh  Uie  parliament  of  New  South  Wales  a  still  more  com- 
prehennve  Act,*  based  upon  the  Report  of  a  royal  commissioner 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Arbitration  Act  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Wages  Boards  System  in  Victoria.  The 
result  is  that  Mr.  Wise  is  able  to  say  of  his  Act — 

"  Framed  thus  in  the  light  of  New  Zealand  ezpeiience,  and  applied 
to  a  community  of  fuller  induatrial  development  and  leas  isolated  than 
New  Zealand,  the  New  South  Wales  Act  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
crncial  experiment,  which  should  enable  a  decisive  answer  to  be  given 
as  to  the  practicability  and  benefits  of  the  legal  method  of  settling 

'  Hr.  H.  D.  JAojA,  in  the  article  referred  to  abova 

*  Tbe  Keport  of  Uie  Commbuoner,  Judge  BackhooM,  is  certainly  the  "  weightiest " 
piece  of  teatJinony  available  on  the  subject,  and  should  be  in  the  liands  of  eveiy 
stadenk  I  r^ret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obt^n  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Rojtl  Commisaion  on  the  Factories  Act  of  Victoria.  The  whole  exdiange  of 
"  experience  "betveen  the  colonies  is  an  interesting  example  of  tbe  way  in  which 
the  colonies  manage  these  things  better  than  their  critics  take  (or  graated.  The 
experimental  method  of  legialation  aa  practised  in  Australasia  is  more  "sdeaUSc" 
than  it  ivpeais. 
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indnatriftl  diapates.  The  meunre,  taoreoyer, . .  ■  exprasBes  the  UeM 
OQ  irhich  it  rests  with  ft  rigid  and  logical  completeDess  which  is  rare 
ID  an  Act  of  psrliament.  If  each  a  measare  fail  in  New  South  Walos, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  meaBore,  having  the  same  object,  is  likel;  to 
succeed  elsewhere  ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  succeed  in  giving 
confidence  to  capital,  and  higher  wages  and  improved  conditionB  to  the 
wage  earners,  snch  a  snccess,  in  a  conntr;  with  varied  indnstries  and 
in  active  competition  with  other  Anstralian  states,  cannot  be  ignore^) 
by  publicists  in  other  lands."  * 

It  IB  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  the  points  ia  which 
Mr.  Wise'a  Act  goes  heyond  its  precedent  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  compnlsorj  aspect  of  the  system  is 
accentuated.  The  arbitration  court  does  the  whole  work  of 
the  law ;  the  preliminary  stage  of  conciliation  has  been  dropped, 
apparently  because  in  practice  the  conciliation  boards  are 
simply  preliminary  to  the  final  conrt  of  arbitration.  Uoreover, 
nnder  the  New  Sonth  Wales  Act,  the  arbitration  coort  may, 
throagh  its  r^strar,  intervene  in  a  dispute,  though  neither  of 
the  parties  may  have  shown  any  desire  for  its  intervention — a 
significant  provision. 

Both  Acts  ore  baaed  upon  anioniam;  bnt  under  Mr.  Wise's 
Act,  only  a  trade  otuon  can  register  as  an  indostrial  imion. 
Hiis  amounts  in  effect  to  a  premium  on  utuoniam  outside  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  In  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  non- 
onioniste  may  ot^nize  and  register  under  the  Act,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  The  unions  being  made  open  to  all  mem- 
bers— those  in  New  Zealand  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  conrt, 
but  in  New  South  Wales  1^  the  law  itself— unionists  are  given 
preference  of  employment  over  non-unionists,  "other  things 
being  equal."  Mr.  Beeves  gives  an  interesting  explanatitm  of 
the  motives  underlying  the  difference  between  the  Acts  in  this 
respect ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  own  Act  ia  a  deliberate  encourage- 
ment to  unionism,  even  if  it  is  not  made  dependent  on  it  to  tiie 
same  d^^ree  as  under  Mr.  Wise's  Act. 

Nothing  in  the  New  South  Wales  Act  is  to  render  any 
industrial  onion  liable  to  be  sued,  or  to  have  its  property  taken 
>  SatioMl  Beritw,  Aug.,  1902. 
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in  execution  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  oE  the  Act, "or  in 
respect  of  an  obligation  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  rights  and 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act."  This  is  not  so  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  New  Zealand  law,  though  it  is  enacted  that  a 
registered  union  becomes  a  body  corporate  "  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act"  It  is  not  quite  certain,  if  we  are  to  attach 
any  Bignificance  to  the  obiter  dictwm  of  a  judge  in  Now  South 
Wales,  how  far  this  restriction  of  the  liability  of  a  trade  union 
is  as  predse  or  as  definite  as  it  appears.  The  point  is  important, 
especially  in  view  of  the  trade  union  attitude  towards  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  England;  which  is  only  another  side 
of  their  attitude  towturds  legal  incorporation  at  all,  a  question 
which  recent  decisions  have  brought  into  unexpected  prominence. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  New  South  Wales  Act  is 
"  the  common  rale,"  not  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  the 
literal  embodiment  of  the  principle  to  which  the  authors  of 
Industrial  Democracy  have  given  so  much  prominence.* 

"This  ia  an  efibrt,"  as  Mr.  Reeves  obaervea,  "to  improve  upon  the 
tontatiTQ  Kow  E!ea]and  method  of  extending  the  regulative  aoope  of 
their  oonrt  deoisions,  so  that,  instead  of  merely  binding  specific  em- 
ployers, they  are  made  rales  virtually  dealing  with  whole  indnatrios  " 
(ii.  159). 

In  New  South  Wales  the  court  is  empowered  to  declare  that 
"  any  custom,  regulation,  agreement,  condition,  or  dealing  what- 
soever in  relation  to  any  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common 
rule  of  the  industry  "  ^i.  160).    Mr.  Beeves  is  of  opinion  that — 

"on  paper  the  New  South  Wales  method  looks  to  be  a  short  cut 
to  goal  which  in  New  Zealand  has  to  bo  reached  more  slowly  and 
tedionaly.  In  practice  we  mast  wait  to  see  to  what  extent  the  conrt 
in  New  South  Wales  has  to  fix  limitations,  allow  exceptions,  and  deal 
with  protests  of  individuals  and  localities.  In  any  case  Mr.  Wise's 
common  rale  ia  an  experiment  to  be  watched.  If  aaccesafal,  it  may 
tempt  the  New  Zealanders  to  simplify  a  portion  of  theur  law,  and  lead 
the -Victorian  a  to  develope  their  good  but  imperfect  Byatem  of  wages 
boards  into  aomething  more  like  the  industrial  arbitration  of  the  two 
other  countries  "  (ii.  160). 

■  As  is  cmphailEed  bj  Mr.  Wise  himself  in  hia  interesting  acconnt  of  the  New 
Booth  Wales  Act  already  qooted. 
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So  much  for  the  difierences.  It  should  be  obaerred  that 
"lockoata"  and  "Btrikea"  are  not,  aa  it  is  sometimes  thought, 
made  "  illegal "  hy  those  Acts ;  they  are  only  "  prohibited  "  during 
the  reference  of  any  dispute  to  arbitration.  "  But,"  as  Mr.  Beeves 
observes, — 

"  There  is  no  object  in  a  strike  or  lockoat  in  New  Zealand,  becaoae 
7011  cannot  etarve  the  arbitration  court  into  sabmiseion.  If  an  em- 
plover  were  to  shut  up  bis  factory  there,  rather  than  obey  the  court, 
be  would  have  to  retire  from  business  altogether.  If  men  left  off 
labour,  thej  would  have  to  change  their  occupation,  because  the; 
could  only  resume  it  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  oonrt. 
Moreover,  public  opinion  would  utterly  condemn  them  "  (ii.  167). 

A  point  in  common  to  both  Acts  ia  the  noteworthy  provision 
by  which  "industrial  agreements" — that  is,  contracts  embodying 
"  working  conditions  "  agreed  upon  by  employers  and  unions — 
can  be  filed  in  the  supreme  courts,  and  thus  made  binding  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  (he  arbitration  court  in  New  Zealand  to  order  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  to  execute  an  induatrial  agreement,  and 
such  orders  of  the  court  seem  to  be  also  contemplated  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Act. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  study  of  awards  under  these 
Acts  would  be  of  special  interest  to  Uie  economist.  Ur,  Beeves 
meets  the  objection  that  the  awards  of  the  arbitration  court 
have  no  economic  or  scientific  basis,  by  pointing  out  that  it 
is  equally  fatal  to  systems  of  voluntary  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration ;  and  that  the  business  of  a  labour  arbitrator  is  not  "  to 
please  orthodox  professors  of  political  economy,"  but  to  find  a 
reasonable  modus  vivmdi  for  the  disputants  concerned.  This 
is  true ;  but  if  an  award  of  the  court  is  to  become  a  "  common 
rule  of  the  industry,"  awards  will  ftcquire  a  character  and 
authority  which  may  have  far-reaching  effects.  No  doubt  the 
arbitrators  will  avoid,  as  far  as  they  can,  any  appeartmce  of 
determining  a  speculative  principle  (e.g.  that  wages  should  bear 
such  and  such  a  relation  to  profits ;  or,  again,  that  wages  should 
determine  prices,  or  vice  versa);  but  they  can  hardly  avoid 
becoming,  in  spite  of  themselves,  legislators  in  economic  science. 
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We  may  at  any  rate  sttggest  that  the  awards  ot  the  courts 
would  repay  the  careful  attention  of  economists.  In  the  mean- 
while,  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  colonies 
that  its  most  distinguished  judges  should  have  so  willingly 
ondertaken  responsibilities  of  this  character.  Those  who  were 
present  on  a  certain  occasion  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
emphasis  which  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Eillowen  laid  upon  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  responsibilities  involved;  he  seemed  to 
think  that  such  an  extension  of  judicial  functions  in  a  country 
like  England  was,  at  least,  "  a  matter  for  grave  deliberation." 

Under  the  New  South  Wales  Act,  the  court  is  specifically 
granted  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage;  hut  it  should  he 
noticed  that  the  arbitration  court  of  New  Zealand  has  laid 
down  that  a  lower  rate  may  be  arranged  for  "  the  old  and  slow 
workers," — a  provision  also  expressly  embodied  in  the  South 
Australian  Act,  which  is  in  other  respects  modelled  upon  the 
Victorian  system  of  wages  boards.  The  latter,  however,  have 
partly  repured  the  omission  of  such  a  provision,  hy  issuing 
licences  to  old  and  infirm  workers  to  work  at  less  than  the 
legal  minimum.  This  permission,  which  is  certainly  liable 
to  abuse,  has  apparently  been  so  for  used  with  discretion.  We 
may  presume  that  it  has  been  dictated,  as  Adam  Smith  would 
have  said,  by  "  considerations  of  humanity ; "  but  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  minimum  is  not  a  fixed  but  a 
relative  minimum ;  it  means  the  minimum  required  for  efficiency 
— that  is,  for  the  e£Scient  performance  of  a  particular  work. 
Though,  therefore,  a  regulated  minimum  tends  inevitably  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  the  efficient  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ineffident,  it  does  not  necessarily  throw  the  inefficient  out 
of  employment,  or  reduce  the  number  of  employed.  They  have 
actually  increased,  both  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand.  And 
this  is,  after  all,  what  might  have  been  expected :  an  increase  of 
wages  means  an  increase  of  purchadng  power  or  consumption, 
and,  so  tar  as  that  consumption  is  "  economic,"  an  increase  of 
employment.  Anyhow,  the  solicitade  for  the  inefficient  which 
the  system  of  regulated  wages  has  developed  in  the  circles  of 
"  orthodox  "  economics  is  somewhat  paradoxical.    As  the  authors 
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of  IndusiriaL  Democraejf  have  bo  effectively  demonflfcmted,  the 
effect  of  sUadud  wages  <x-  emdilioiis  of  labour  is  not  to  abolish 
OMopetitian,  bat  to  ruse  it  to  a  hi^ker  plans ;  that  is,  to  eoneen- 
bate  it  npon  efBciency.  Soeh  ic^alatioDs  act,  therefcwc^  as  a 
melbod  of  "  selectioD,"  and  are  a  direct  stimuloa  to  all  the 
"fiteton  of  prodnetion," — to  the  e&ien^  of  the  employer  as 
much  aa  to  the  effideney  of  the  wtnkmaa 

It  is  of  no  little  interest  and  significance  to  notice  tiiat  the 
particnlar  form  of  socialistic  theory  which  has  "  precipitated " 
iteelf  into  the  policy  of  a  naticMial  minimiim,  has  been  put 
into  practice  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wages  Board  system  of 
Victoria  and  (since  1900)  of  South  Australia.  This  system  is 
folly  described  by  Mr.  Beeves,  and  deserves  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  economists.  It  shoold  be  noticed  that,  like  Uie  Arbitra- 
tion Act  of  New  Zealand,  the  wages  board  system  of  Yieioria 
was  "  purely  emprieal,"  and  had  a  definite  bat  limited  object, 
namely,  to  reform  the  abuses  of  sweating.  As  Hr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  pnt  it,  "  the  Victorian  law  "  places  eveiy  trade  in  which 
awakes  board  is  established,  in  the  position  of  the  best-oi^aoized 
industries  in  this  conntiy,  where  every  firm  and  every  workman 
finds  the  conditions  of  emfdoyment  efiectively  r^nlated,  as 
regards  a  miniimitn,  by  a  collective  agreement^ — 

*'  with  the  added  adrkntages  that  ia  Victoria  the  enforoement  of  the 
common  mlea  becomes  the  bnainess  of  the  profeuionsl  factory  inspector  ; 
that  no  individaal  can  hreak  avay  from  the  agroemant ;  and  that  no 
strikes,  picketing,  or  other  diBorderly  proeeediogs  ara  ever  needed  to 
maintain  its  operation."  ' 

These  boards  were  originally  established  in  six  selected 
trades,  bat  the  provisions  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
something  like  forty  industries.  The  actnal  operation  of  the 
system  offers  muiy  points  for  consideration ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  Boyal  Commission  has  published  a  Beport,  which 
I  have  so  &r  been  an&ble  to  obtain,  I  prefer  to  reoommend  the 
student  to  Mr.  Beeves's  review  of  the  system.  The  question 
naturally    arises    whether    the    same    method  —  that   is,    the 

>  Preface  to  new  editioo  ot  Induttrvd  Democraaf;  t±.,9taa,T^  Cat  ^  tht 
Faetorg  AeU,  edited  bj  Hn.  Sdner  Webb. 
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intervention  of  the  State,  in  an  adi^ited  fono — ia  not  as  neces- 
sary and  as  expedient  in  other  countries.  It  mast  be  remembered 
that  trade  unionism  covers  a  part  of  the  field  in  England,  though 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  it;  and  that  the  principle  of  a 
minimnm  wage  is  an  estaUished  practice  of  public  and  monidpal 
employment.  Bat  how  abont  trades  characterized,  to  nse  tiie 
words  of  the  Lords'  Report^  by — 

"  earnings  barel/  eufficleut  to  mAlntaia  existence ;  hoore  of  labour 
Buch  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of  almost  ceaseless 
toil ;  sanit«7  coDditions  injartona  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed, 
and  daogerons  to  the  pnblio  "  ? 

Soch  a  state  of  things  is  "  dangeroas  to  the  public  "  in  other  and 
prof oander  waye.  Can  we  hope  that  the  abases  of  "  sweating  " 
can  be  reformed  or  appreciably  lessened  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  individual  employer,  or  the  conscientionsnesB  of  the  indi- 
vidual consumer,  or  even  by  "  consumers'  leagues "  ?  It  aeema 
to  me  pretty  certain  that  if  once  the  commonity  realized  the 
full  meaning  and  extent  of  this  "  sore  in  oar  midst,"  the  demand 
for  public  regalation,  which  is  now  only  the  small  voice  of  the 
Socialist  from  his  "  chair,"  would  qoickly  find  its  way  to  the 
housetops.  The  new  demand  for  national  effidency  is  vaguely 
conscious  of  the  issue ;  and  it  may  also  be  suggested  that,  if 
Imperialism  ia  to  mean  anything  that  can  be  thought  out,  the 
action  of  the  colonies  should  have  for  its  efiect  the  levelling  up 
of  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  otherwise  the  "  pro- 
tectionism "  of  onr  self-governing  eoloniea  (for  it  mast  be  realised 
that  their  State  experiments  point  to  "  the  ideal  of  the  closed 
State  ")  will  only  be  a  fresh  lion  in  the  path  of  "  Imperial  Fede- 
ration." It  was  the  shoddy  enterprise  of  the  mother-country 
which  converted  a  free-trade  colony  to  protection,  and  history 
may  repeat  itself  in  another  form.  Anyhow,  the  economic  basis 
of  Imperialism  will  have  to  rest  on  something  like  a  "  solidarity  " 
of  indostrial  conditiona  The  adventure  of  "  the  six  hatters  "  is, 
I  believe,  an  imperfect  story  as  it  is  told.  But  it  has  its  moral 
none  the  less.  "  No  sooner,"  says  Mr.  Beeves,  "  did  the  colonies 
gain  the  right  of  self-government  than  the  work  of  exclusion 
was  began  " — the  exclusion,  that  is,  not  <Hily  of  coloured  aliens, 
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butof  "Dndesirsbleagenendl;."  "The  nuisance  catisecl  by  the 
EnropeaD  practice  of  shootmg  moral  and  physical  rubbish  into 
young  countries "  is  Mr.  Beeves's  vigorous  translation  of  the 
"immigration  problem"  which  the  colonies  had  to  face.  He 
concludes  his  account  <^  the  extent  to  which  the  colonies  have 
solved  the  problem,  by  the  following  statement  of  the  case, 
which  is  "  strong  and  growing  yearly  stronger  "  against  the  policy 
of  "an  open  door  for  all  white  men" — ^the  policy  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed. 

"It  is  fonnd,  not  oalj  in  the  iadustrial  growth  of  the  coIoDies,  bat 
in  the  peculiar  aocial  and  political  linea  on  which  they  are  moving. 
They  hare  become  democracies  of  a  aocialistio  oomptexion,  and  the 
tinge  of  socialism  is  deepening.  Have  sncb  democracies  no  right  to 
select  with  care  those  whom  they  take  into  partnerahip  P  The  logical 
sequence  of  the  socialistic  poliojr  is  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  a 
duty  to  all  willing  workers,  ...  It  is  because  colonists  admit  some 
duty  to  the  workless  that  tbe^  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  for 
guarding  against  possible  invasions.  ...  It  is  the  wish  of  colonial 
Frogreasives  that  their  reformers  should  not  be  afraid  to  lead  the  way. 
So  far  from  fearing  to  see  their  countries  ahead  of  others  in  the  march 
of  political  progress  and  improvement,  the;  dream  proudly  of  leading 
on  the  upward  path.  Their  object  is  not  to  remun  safely  and  can- ' 
Uouslj  on  the  common  level,  however  good  the  companj  there  maj  be, 
but  to  raise  their  countries  and  the  conditioua  of  tbeir  masses  some- 
what, if  onl;  a  little,  higher  than  their  neighbours.  If  thej  wore  not 
succeeding,  or  were  not  likely  to  succeed,  in  this,  the;  might  not  need 
to  protect  themselves  b;  any  artiGcial  means  against  destitute  or  un- 
desirable humanity.  It  is  because  they  hope  and  believe  that  their 
natural  advantages  and  bold  experimento  will  have  the  result  of  making 
happy,  comfortable,  and  enviable  lands,  that  they  have  come  to  see  the 
necessity  of  nnnsual  safeguards"  (ii.  358,  359). 

Quite  so ;  and  may  it  not  be  added  that  it  is  a  It^cal  con- 
sequence of  the  Imperialist  sentiment  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  cannot  lead  the  way  without  the  mother-country  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  ?  "  It  is  the  first  duty  of  any  Qovemment 
to  protect  its  own  people :  "  Does  "  the  Imperialist  sentiment " 
realize  the  full  implications  and  extent  of  this  obligation  ?  Can 
it  be  satisfied  with  regarding  the  State  experiments  in  New 
Zealand  as  merely  so  many  interesting  object-lesaons,  or,  it  may 
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be,  aa  simply  "  awfnl  examples  " }  Unlesa  aomeUung  of  the  spirit 
of  industrial  democracy  is  infused  into  our  national  ideal,  all 
the  taik  about  imperial  federation  is  likely  to  end  in  something 
worse  than  nothing. 

There  are  many  other  of  these  "  experiments,"  apart  from 
Shopping  Laws,  which  deserve  attention — such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  boreauz  and  departments  of  labour,  of  the  action  of  which 
Mr.  Reeves  can  only  speak  in  modified  approval ;  the  Victorian 
farm  at  Leongatha;  the  New  Zealand  system  of  co-operative 
contracts,  by  which  public  work  is  let  ont  by  contract  to  parties 
of  workmen — bttt  Mr.  Reeves  evidently  feels  that  the  colonies 
have  not  much  progress  to  report  on  methods  of  dealing  with 
unemployment 

It  is,  however,  the  old  age  pension  systems  of  the  colonies 
to  which  the  attention  and  interest  of  students  is  likely  to  bo 
specially  drawn.  Some  sach  system  seems  to  be  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  responsibility  which  tiie  State  had  already 
assumed  in  regard  to  its  workers ;  but  the  passing  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  of  New  Zealand  is  none  the  less  a  curious 
example  of  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  "  a  colonial  democracy 
can,  when  it  chooses  to  do  so,  make  trial  of  an  important 
economic  experiment."  A  system  passed  with  such  cheerful 
alacrity  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  criticized  with  less 
"  cheerful  alacrity  "  by  the  Charity  Organizatityn  Review,  or  by 
"correspondents  of  the  Times."  But — quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  principle  or  expediency— even  less  indoctrinated 
critics  might  reasonably  find,  in  certain  provisions  of  Hr.  Seddon's 
Act,  "  a  case  for  grave  deliberation."  tfr.  Reeves,  as  perhaps  in 
duty  bound,  says  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Act,  and  perhaps 
rather  more, — 

"  Defects  the  Act  probably  bos,  bat  tbey  are  not  of  its  essence ;  they 
are  but  blots  aad  excresceaces  which  level-headed  adminietration  and 
a  little  conrageoas  stateBinauship  may  be  trusted  to  get  rid  of  as  they 
become  serious ; " 

but  he  asks  students  to  "  keep  a  watchful  eye "  upon  the  effect 
of  the  provision  by  which  "£1  of  pension  is  deducted  for  every 
£15  of  property  which  the  pension-claimant  owns  above  £50," 
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though  he  tiao  tbinkfi  that  ii  is  the  part  of  the  scheme  "  least 
likely  to  Temoin  unamended."  A  compariwxi  between  tiie 
STstems  o£  old  age  pensions  Instituted  in  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  is  very  instructive ;  bnt  for  detfuls 
the  student  most  be  referred  to  Ur.  Reeves's  book.  I  may 
notice^  however,  that  the  New  South  Wales  Act — which  was 
again  passed  "-  with  little  hesitation  " — contains  a  provi^on  by 
which  the  c^dals  administering  the  law  are  empowered  to 
consider  the  cases  "of  such  poor  frcnn  sixty  and  [?  to]  sixty-five 
years  old  as  have  been  disabled  from  earning  a  living  by  sickness 
or  accident."  The  Victorian  law,  which  is  otherwise  notable  for 
the  anmber  of  its  precantions  and  reservations,  "and  for  the 
care  with  which  it  tries  to  conSne  its  pensions  to  the  enfeebled 
and  ntterly  uecessitons,"  has  a  sioiilar  clause.  Mr.  Beeves'a 
remark  is  much  to  the  point : — 

"  It  b  conceivably  possible  that  this  clause  (in  the  New  South  Wales 
Act),  if  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
cbango  in  the  Old  Age  f  enaions  movement.  Instead  of  the  denands 
for  a  universal  pensions  scheme,  with  which  students  are  tamiliar,  we 
may  bear  more  of  blending  provision  for  poverty  ia  old  age  with  the 
maintenance  of  younger  but  helpless  persons  "  (iL  284). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  idea  of  "  universal  pensions," 
BB  also  of  "  contiibntoiy "  schemes,  has  been,  under  all  these 
systems,  rejected  in  favour  of  pensions  to  "  necessitous "  and 
"deserving"  poor;  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based  is 
perhaps  most  clearly  stated  in  the  preamble  to  Sir  William 
Lyne's  Act  (for  New  South  Wales). 

"It  is  equitable  that  deserving  persons,  who  during  the  prime  of 
life  have  helped  to  bear  the  public  hardens  of  the  colony  by  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  by  opening  np  its  resources  by  their  labour  and  skill, 
should  receive  from  the  colony  pensions  in  their  old  age"  (ii.  283). 

As  Mr.  Beeves  so^jests,  the  chief  valae  of  the  colonial  pensicms 
systems  is  that  they  exist  and  are  actufdly  at  work.  They  have 
not  had  a  sufficiently  "  long  nm  "  to  g^ve  the  student  materials 
for  an  adequate  judgment,  and  in  their  present  form  tihey  are 
certainly  vulnerable  frcnn  more  than  one  side. 
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They  muat  also  be  considered  in  their  context,  that  is,  in 
their  relation  to  the  industrial  policy  of  the  coloniea  as  a  whole. 
Mr,  Reeves  describes  these  systems  as  hamanitari&n ;  bat  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  wontd  not  be  equally  true  to  represent  them  as 
consequent  upon  the  general  idea  of  "the  protection  of  the 
worker"  which  has  inspired  the  labour  laws  of  the  colonies. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  method  in  all  these  "  experiments,"  a 
certain  prindple  of  connexion  which  is  not  the  less  sigoifioant 
because  it  has  been  mostly  unconsdous.  The  framera  of  these 
various  Acts,  however  much  they  may  have  restricted  themselves 
to  "  short  views,"  and  "the  purpose  in  hand,"  were  bnilding 
more  socialistically  than  perhaps  they  knew,  and  it  does  seem 
as  if  colonies  are  moving  towards  the  idea  of  the  State  as  the 
ultimate,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  responsible,  employer.  The 
State  can  hardly  accept  so  mnch  responsibility  in  auperaediug 
freedom  of  individual  bargaining  without  accepting  a  good  deal 
more,  possibly  more  than  any  of  the  colonial  "  experimentalists  " 
would  accept  on  its  behalf. 

The  moral  of  this  consideration  I  leave  for  others  to  draw. 
But  I  cannot  close  this  review  without  reiterating  my  sense 
of  the  services  which  Mr.  Beeves  has  rendered  to  all  students  of 
social  economics.  The  object  of  my  review  will  be  accomplished 
if  it  leads  any  other  students  to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
his  deeply  interesting  volumes,  I  may  perhaps  add,  that 
Mr.  Reeves's  book  reflects  the  cunning,  not  only  of  a  etates- 
man,  but  of  a  journalist,  as  the  numerous  extracts  I  have  given 
sufBciently  testify.  Both  experiences  have  served  Mr,  Reeves  in 
good  stead,  and  have  helped  to  make  his  book  as  readable  as  it  is 
iostroctiTe. 

Sidney  Baix. 
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METHODS  OF  CHARITY. 

A  KY  one  who  has  had  experience  of  sodol  and  religious  work 
-^  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  shoald  have  learned  one  or 
two  important  lessons.  Urst,  that  the  idea  of  "  doing  good  "  by 
helping  the  poor  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter ;  the  adminio* 
bvtion  of  charity  is  indeed  a  serioas  bnainess,  and,  if  managed 
without  proper  care  and  knowledge,  ia  certain  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  And  secondly,  it  most  frankly  be  admitted  that, 
though  there  is  ample  effort  and  unlimited  aSection  on  the  part 
of  charitable  people,  bat  litUe  actual  improvement  is  effected  in 
the  general  lot  of  the  poor.  It  even  seema  as  if  the  amount  of 
good  achieved  were  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
energy  expended.  The  establiabment  of  a  "mission"  or  a 
"settlement"  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  the  calling  into 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  necessities  are  first 
created  and  then  famed  abroad  in  the  public  press.  At  irregular 
intervals  charitable  folk  leisurely  turn  their  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  If  a  frost  seto  in  and  times  are  bad, 
sympathy  takes  a  practical  and  eminently  mischievous  form. 
Relief  committees  are  soon  at  work.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
activities  which  are  suddenly  let  loose.  Every  cadger  in  the 
place,  every  unemployed  person  who  would  be  more  or  less  un- 
employed nnder  any  drcumstancee,  is  promptly  on  Uie  look-out 
for  anything  that  may  be  going.  Newspaper  reporters  revel  in 
"  copy,"  and  a  destitute  child  with  scanty  clothing  becomes  the 
market  equivalent  of  half  a  column.  A  small  army  of  district 
visitors  and  an  irregular  army  of  volunteers  are  soon  on  the  spot. 
Relieving  officers,  who  are  paid  officials  more  or  loss  qualified 
for  the  work,  are  effusively  welcomed  as  co-workers  in  s  good 
cause.  But  these  very  soon  leave  the  field,  tor  their  advice  is 
very  seldom  taken,  and  their  warnings  fall  on  unheeding  ears. 
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It  is  impoasible  to  reBtrain  the  onslaoght  of  iiregular  enthusiasm, 
and  the  conscientioos  "  overseer "  withdraws  with  a  eigh,  and 
patiently  sets  to  work  to  remedy  the  diaaaters  which  he  has 
been  powerless  to  avert  The  distresa  is,  however,  for  a  time 
relieved.  Things  settle  down  again  with  the  poor  at  the  bottom, 
where  thej  were  before.  The  newspapers  wander  farther  afield 
to  atrocities  in  Macedonia  or  forced  labour  in  South  Africa.  In 
time  fresh  distress  calls  for  fresh  committees,  and  the  old  miser- 
able tragedy  of  relief  badly  administered  and  the  poor  not  helped 
is  re-enacted  on  the  fomiliar  stage  with  old  surroundings,  new 
performers,  and  similar  results. 

In  seasons  of  exceptional  hardship  the  continuous  sufferings 
of  the  poor  assume  greater  prominence.  Processions  of  the 
onemployed  parade  the  streets,  but,  while  presenting  one  of  the 
saddest  sights  for  which  civilization  is  responBible,  fail  to  enlist 
mnch  sympathy.  When  the  army  of  "  wastrels "  Is  visibly 
present,  it  is  vaguely  felt  that  "  charity  "  is  not  going  to  achieve 
very  much.  There  is  hardly  a  man  there  who  has  not  grown 
thin  npon  it.  It  it  also  more  or  less  dimly  felt,  or  at  least  hoped, 
that  these  are  not  the  real  representatives  of  the  class  whom  it 
is  desired  to  assist.  But  whence  do  they  come  ?  Why  ore  they 
not  only  unemployed  bat  unemployable  ?  Who  is  responsible, 
and  what  ore  the  conditions  under  which  glorious  childhood  has 
developed  into  stunted  manhood  ?  Is  it  too  late  ?  Is  it  impos- 
sible to  go  into  the  wider  field,  and,  not  only  to  relieve  d^rading 
poverfy,  but  to  remove  the  causes  which  produce  it  ?  There  are, 
too,  the  children  to  be  thought  of,  and  generations  yet  unborn 
who  have  done  nuther  good  nor  eviL  Perhaps  the  wider  question 
is  too  academit^  too  unpractical,  too  deep  for  unthinking  charity. 
Pathetic  detuls  of  individual  suffering  are  far  more  to  its  taste. 
Something,  it  is  felt,  mast  be  done,  and  something  very  promptly 
is  done.  Whether  that  something  is  wise  or  foolish,  profitable 
or  unprofitable,  seems  to  be  an  unimportcmt  consideration.  Yet 
people  who  act  in  a  hurry  usually  make  mistakeB, 

The  special  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  the 
normal  distress  of  the  poor  under  normal  circamstances.  That 
army  of  "  wastrels  "  is  not  composed  of  stage  figures  got  up  for 
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a  particalar  performance.  It  is  oilwayB  with  as  in  the  East,  if 
Dot  in  the  West,  of  London,  aa  a  hage  regiment  more  or  less 
compact.  For  the  moment,  ve  can  disre^rd  the  qneataon  whether 
this  desperate  poverty  is  their  fanlt  or  their  misfortane;  bat  I 
would  Bay  in  passiiig  that  no  one  who  has  lived  amongst  the 
very  poor — who  hsa  observed  their  eztraordinaiy  patience,  their 
patiietic  generosity,  their  nnfailing  kindness  to  a  neighboor 
in  distress,  and  has  noted  the  fewness  of  their  opportanities, 
the  multitude  of  their  temptations,  the  difScnltiea  which  block 
the  way  to  sobriety,  morality,  and  thrift — would  hurriedly  pass 
a  severe  judgment  npon  anything  they  might  or  might  not  da 
We  may  speak  of  some  of  them  as  waatrela  or  cadgers,  because 
these  words  represent  a  fact ;  but  the  oEFensiveness  of  these  terms 
testiGes  to  a  desire  that  such  ezpressiona  should  cease  to  bo  an 
appropriate  demgnation  of  any  of  our  people.  Now,  this  normal 
distress  attracts  but  little  attention.  Abnormal  distress  is  the 
string  upon  which  we  play  when  we  desire  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  charitable.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a 
very  real  and  close  connexion  between  the  two.  The  lees  obvious 
but  more  serioas  is  usually  disregarded,  simply  because  it  is  less 
obviona  and  occupies  a  smaller  space  in  the  public  mind.  It  is 
the  more  serious  because  it  is  always  with  us,  whereas  the  other 
is  but  a  transitory,  if  unpleasant  phase.  The  one  comes  and 
goes,  and  leaves  sorrow  in  its  track,  but  the  other  is  a  perpetual 
desolation.  It  is  the  more  serious,  again,  because,  if  you  have  in 
some  measure  romedied  the  normal  sufferings,  yon  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  mitigatiug,  perhaps  even  towards  removing, 
the  horrors  of  abnormal  distress.  Spasmodic  charity,  hurriedly 
applied,  like  a  cheap  medicine,  to  the  more  distressing  symptonui, 
does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  only  "once 
blessed,"  and  probably  does  more  harm  than  good  because 
unskilfully  applied.  Certainly  it  achieves  no  permanent  good. 
If  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
people  since  relief  funds  became  popular,  it  has  certainly  not 
been  due  to  the  charity  which  gave  them  birth. 

Now,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  dogmatically  pro- 
pound a  working  theory,  and  guarantee  its  success  in  conneziaii 
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with  tiie  present  question.  Such  a  prophet  occasionally  arises, 
and  dazzles  the  ejres  of  the  public  with  the  brilliancy  of  his 
teaching  and  the  supposed  originality  of  his  plans.  The  money  - 
is  sap[^ed,  but  the  guarantee  proves  worthless.  Still,  though 
the  quesiUon  remuns  unsolved,  we  may  at  least  try  to  learn 
something  useful  from  past  failures.  They  may  serve  for  a 
warning  if  not  for  an  example,  and  we  may  possibly  discover 
certain  fundamental  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided 
in  the  future,  and  which  would  prevent  us  from  trusting  to  the 
haphazard  methods  which  are  so  universally  popular.  The  fact 
that  so  much  effort  has  been  thrown  away,  and  so  much  Ume 
and  money  have  been  unproductively  expended,  is  no  reason  for 
ntting  down,  like  a  tired  child,  and  saying  that  the  problem  is 
too  difficult,  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  an  evil  of  many 
generations'  growth  is  not  to  bo  remedied  in  a  few  months  or 
even  in  a  few  years.  At  present,  people  will  give  money 
readily  enough  to  the  first  comer  with  a  bud  voice  who  pro- 
mises to  remedy  the  situation ;  but  they  will  not^  perhaps  they 
cannot,  give  personal  service  intelligently  administered.  Or, 
agun,  they  will  support  any  scheme  which  promises  an  imme- 
diate cnr^  but  they  have  a  poor  appreciation  of  theories  or 
principles  which  will  require  a  lifetime  to  effect  any  permanent 
im{»ovement.  They  want  a  well-defined  scheme  which  will 
work  out  with  the  regularity  of  mathematical  demonstraUon, 
and  this  is  just  what  they  cannot  have.  We  are  dealii^  with 
men  and  women,  not  with  machinery ;  with  human  life  and 
moral  character,  and  not  with  a  problem  which  may  be  expressed 
in  sdentiflo  formnba.  No  individual  in  the  present  generation 
can  hope  to  be  mcn^  than  a  sower.  The  only  harvest  he  is 
likely  to  reap  is  from  seeds  which  have  been  sown  by  wise  or 
foolish  people  who  have  gone  before.  And  a  poor  kind  of 
harvest  it  often  is — "com  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up;"  a 
miserable  line  of  unemployed,  "  women  and  children  warehoused, 
men  public-housed,  and  the  aged  work-housed." ' 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  joatiee  is  required  rather  than 

charity ;  but  we  shall  never  get  justice  while  diarity  occupies 

*  Hr,  John  Sanaf  iptetb  in  the  Hoom  of  Comnwiu,  Fek  2,  VKB. 
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the  field,  and,  even  if  we  did,  the  problem  Tonld  not  be  solred. 
Moral  character  ia  not  tm  unimportant  ioetor,  and  the  laaly 
thinking  philanthropic  person  is  at  once  discouraged  1^  this 
fact.  Perhaps  there  is  not  mach  to  encoorage  him,  for  moral 
character  is  a  plant  of  somewhat  tardy  growth.  Even  the  moet 
faithful  worker  amongst  the  poor  is  apt  to  become  discouraged 
when  he  (or  more  often  she)  realizes  the  foct  that  any  tangible 
result  of  efforts  generously  made  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
and  that  nothing  has  been  achieved  unless  a  8low-^;rowing  seed 
has  been  planted.  And  for  the  most  part  it  is  not  felt  that  this 
is  our  proper  work.  We  did  not  go  to  the  East  End  for  anything 
half  so  prosaic  as  "  intensive  cultivation,"  but  rather  to  succour 
the  dying,  to  minister  to  the  afflicted,  and  so  on.  Our  motives 
were  pure,  our  aims  high,  and  our  duties  as  definite  as  the  advice 
of  an  Irishman  in  a  row,  "Whenever  yon  see  a  head  hit  it;" 
so  whenever  we  see  distress  we  feel  bound  to  relieve  it.  But 
nothing  can  excuse  a  person  who  bo  acts  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  without  a  thoaght  to  ultimate  consequences. 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  irith  their  bones." 

Two  conclusions,  therefore,  are  forced  upon  our  acceptance. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  understand  that  the  material 
neces^ties  of  the  poor,  which  arise  moat  surely  from  social  dis- 
order, retjuire  as  much  knowledge  and  discrimination  for  their 
proper  treatment  as  do  the  maladies  of  the  human  body.  The 
finest  hospitals  and  the  moat  approved  medical  science  are  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  very  poorest  for  the  comfort  and  restora- 
tion of  their  bodies.  But  while  social  maladies  are  far  more 
serious  and  more  wide-spreading  than  bodily  infirmities,  and 
demand  the  most  careful  uid  scientific  treatment  at  our  disposal, 
this  is  exactly  what,  speaking  generally,  they  have  not  had.  In 
medical  practice  men  are  not  above  learning  from,  and  adding 
to,  the  stored-up  experience  of  former  generations.  In  minis- 
taring  to  the  poor  comparatively  little  experience  has  been 
gained,  and  even  that  for  the  most  part  is  ignored.  We  muddle 
along  in  Uie  same  old  hopeless  way,  with  tender  hearts  and 
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uninformed  minds ;  and  in  onr  vagne  unconaciouanesa  of  the  real 
questions  at  iasae,  we  re-apply  the  same  old-fashioned  remedies 
and  repeat  the  same  old-fashioned  experiments  to  the  greater 
distress  of  the  suffering  poor.  There  are  few  amongst  us  who 
do  not,  in  quiet  conversation,  deplore  the  ineffectiveness  of 
preeent-day  methods,  hut  such  r^rrets  generally  end  with  a 
pathetic  confession  of  impotence — "  But  what  can  we  do  ? " 
In  the  second  place,  we  should  recognize  that  if  extreme 
poverty  could  have  been  remedied  by  unlimited  means,  bound- 
less philanthropy,  and  devoted  self-sacrifice,  it  would  have  been 
abolished  years  aga  If  we  aak  why  so  little  result  has  followed 
BO  great  endeavour,  the  answer  seems  to  involve  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  methods  which  have  been  so  long  followed 
almost  without  a  protest. 

What,  then,  are  those  methods  ?  I  think  we  may  say,  first  of 
all,  that  they  are  eminently  practical.  "  The  hungry  are  fed,  the 
iU<lad  clothed,  the  sick  visited,"  And  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  these  are  works  of  charity  whose  titles  are  guaranteed  by 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  The  practical  man,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  very  shortsighted ;  he  can  see  the  immediate 
results  of  hasty  action,  bnt  may  be  entirely  incapable  of  per> 
oeiving  its  ultimate  consequences.  The  consequence  is  that 
charity  is  often  charged  with  creating  more  poverty  than 
it  relieves.  The  greater  the  resources  at  the  diq>OBal  of  an 
individoal  or  an  institution,  the  deeper,  only  too  often,  are  the 
depths  of  poverty  into  which  the  unfortunate  recipients  of  snch 
bounties  are  plauged.  There  are  districts  of  which  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  they  have  been  hopelessly  pauperized  by  the  charitable 
relief  which  has  been  poured  into  them.  Surely  there  must  be 
something  Amdamentally  wrong  in  methods  and  principles  which 
are  followed  by  such  disastrous  results. 

Secondly,  the  distribution  of  charity  is  in  a  deplorably 
chaotic  condition.  In  the  absence  of  any  central  organization, 
which  might  correlate  and  guide  the  work  of  all  the  numerous 
philanthropic  societies,  the  latter  continually  overlap  and  inter- 
fere with  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  "workers" 
tnmUe  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  be  doing  scnnething. 
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The  different  religtotu  bodies  each  have  their  separate  organiza- 
tion, and  do  not  always  rise  superior  to  the  temptation  of 
exploiting  the  poor  for  sectarian  or  political  purposes.*  If 
"  tickets  "  or  a  fortnight  at  the  sea-side  have  been  provided  for 
the  distressed,  it  is  hard  not  to  expect  a  retnm  in  the  way  of 
votes  when  (he  election  of  a  guardian  or  a  membra-  of  parlia- 
ment takes  place.  In  charitable  work,  however,  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  relief  and  a  particnlar  form  of 
religions  or  political  faith.  Yet,  in  practice,  a  "case  "  is  oflen 
referred  to  the  Chorch  of  which  it  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
member.  This  in  itself  is  disastroas.  It  teaches  men  and 
women  to  be  mere  hangers-on  to  an  eeclesiaatical  institution  for 
what  can  be  got  ont  of  it. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  I  think  it  is  neither  onfair  nor 
inaccmate  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  as  a  class 
is  not  being  improved  by  the  meUiods  adopted  by  most  of  the 
philanthropic  agencies  now  at  work,  and  that  th^^  seems  to  be 
very  Uttle  conception  of  the  existence  of  laws  or  principles 
which  might  be  of  real  use  in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  Now,  when  we  look  oat  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
onoTganized  relief,  intermittent  charity,  and  ill  snccess,  we  are 
driven  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  some  laws  or  principles 
r^ulating  the  prodoction  and  prevention  of  poverty  in  tiie 
same  way  as  there  are  laws  connected  with  the  aoenmulation 
and  consumption  of  wealth.  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Misery  the  only 
realm  where  there  is  no  "  reign  of  law "  ?  To  ask  the  question 
is  to  answer  it  Wise  men  have  preached  to  us  about  the 
universality  of  law.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  listen  to  their 
message,  and  apply  it  to  our  needs.    To  know  that  there  ore 

'  Ur.  J<An  Bnriu  apoke  of '  the  dwigeroiu  pbenonMnoD  growing  op  in  oar  grskt 
dties,  of  Uw  amlatioiu  and  admlisiDg  penont  who  exited  tba  nnunplojed 
morement  with  wap  dinn«n  hen  utd  Uankota  tbera,  froqnentlr  to  tbe  detriment  of 
able  men  with  inMll  purses.  The  other  day  he  mw  in  one  diitrict  the  ehiklron  of 
one  bmil7  in  a  HHip-kitcheu,  the  mother  in  a  misuon-room,  and  tlie  father  in  an 
nnimplofed  procetnoa  cadging  in  the  streets.  How  ooold  titer  eqtect  anything 
Imtamcaof  panpeis  from  inch  a  combination  of  dre&mBtBn<!Ml''(HoaMaf  Com- 
moiu,  Feb.  IB,  IMS).  Mr.  Chules  Booth  hM  joitlr  cdtidxed  the  cunpetitioo 
between  the  dinrcbes  and  tixdr  "atrodooi  ifBtem"  of  I»ibei7,  in  his  teoeot 
Tohunes  on  the  Life  and  Labour  qflhe  People  in  London, 
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laws  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  shall  want  to  know 
next  what  these  laws  are ;  what  they  are  doing  with  oa,  and 
what  we  are  to  do  with  them.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  to  know 
that  there  are,  somewhere,  laws  or  principles  npon  which  we  can 
depend,  and  that  everything  need  not  be  left  in  a  hopeless 
chaotic  condition,  is  in  itself  a  great  enconiagement.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  glimmer  of  light,  and  we  may  follow  it  nntil  it 
leads  to  more  light.  At  all  erents  it  should  be  obvious  that  no 
improvement  can  be  expected  unless  we  work  in  conformity 
with  tiie  laws  of  social  science.  These  laws  may  be  called  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  spite  of  the  obvions  objection  that  ITatnre* 
"  red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  is  ordinarily  credited  with  being  fhll 
of  <?nelty  and  a  fierce  Inst  tor  vengeance.  We  have  been  told 
that  her  laws  are  hard,  cmel,  and  relentless ;  that,  so  far  from 
r^arding  her  as  beneficent,  we  sA-e  bound  to  believe  she  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  Our  own  personal  experience,  too,  seems  to 
lead  to  the  same  opinion.  The  manifest  cruelties  of  the  tin- 
hindered  prooessee  of  Nature  are  too  dear  to  be  either  concealed 
or  ignored.  And  she  punishes  a  mistake,  we  notice,  with  the 
same  unswerving  determination  that  she  inflicts  npon  a  crime. 
That  a  motive  is  pure,  or  a  mistake  accidental  in  making  up  a 
prescription,  does  not  atone  for  an  error.  If  the  natural  law 
has  been  broken,  the  punishment  falls  on  guilty  or  innocent 
alike,  whether  that  law  has  been  broken  wilfully  or  ignorantly. 
Ihia  at  least  should  teach,  as  it  has  taught  in  many  departments 
of  life,  the  vital  necessity  of  not  making  unnecessary  mistakes. 
A  little  further  consideration,  however,  causes  ua  to  modify 
our  judgment  We  notice  that  the  laws  of  Nature  ore  cruel 
only  when  tiiey  are  broken  or  resisted.  Hen  may  learn  again, 
as  has  been  frequently  learnt  in  the  past  how  to  enlist  these 
very  laws  in  their  own  service,  and  to  their  own  profit  If  a 
terrible  power  is  around  and  about  us,  we  may  at  least  have 
some  share  in  controlling  the  direction  in  which  it  operates.  As 
Boecm  has  taught  us,  we  can  compel  the  aid  of  Nature  by 
obedience  to  her  laws,  and  can  convert  a  powerful  enemy  into  a 
valued  ally.  Then  we  find  not  only  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
not  cruel  when  inteUigently  understood  and  oo-operatad  with,  but 
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also  that  they  are  kiDd  and  beneficent.  And  what  is  trae  in 
the  physical  scienceB  can  hardly  be  wholly  false  in  the  region  of 
morals.  The  reign  of  taw  mnst  cover  the  whole  man,  and  not 
his  body  only.  Obviously,  moral  qnestions  are  more  difficult 
and  more  complicated  than  those  connected  with  physics  or 
medidne ;  but  surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  discover 
scnne  guiding  roles  for  (hat  bnsy  army  of  workers  who  are  toil- 
ing witii  so  much  patience  and  with  ao  little  success  in  the  wide 
field  of  human  misery.  The  problem  has  to  be  solved  by  the 
brain  rather  than  by  the  heart  Poverty  and  its  consequences 
are  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  outraged  laws,  many 
ot  which  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  for  generations,  and 
have  been  persistently  ignored  because  we  have  objected  to 
them.  Perhaps,  when  we  have  submitted  to  the  guidance  of 
tiiose  we  know,  we  may  be  able  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  learn 
something  of  those  of  which  we  are  as  yet  ignorant. 

As  an  example  of  a  law  known  and  disregarded,  we  may  turn 
to  one  which  bears  upon  it  all  the  marks  of  apparent  cruelty. 
Many  hundred  years  ago  it  was  authoritatively  announced 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.  A 
more  cruel  law  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the  instinct  of 
man  revolts  against  it.  The  law,  nevertheless,  was  reiterated 
over  and  over  again.  The  history  of  the  world  bears  witness  to 
its  fatal  truth.  Yet  it  tenches  each  one  of  as  on  the  quick.  It 
is  a  law  under  which  we  writhe.  It  is  read  each  Sunday  in  oar 
churches,  bat  we  put  it  from  us  as  something  abhorrent  to  the 
finer  instincts  of  man.  "  No,  no ;  the  children  must  have  a 
chance;  they  must  not  suffer,  even  for  Uie  sins  of  th^r  own  kith 
and  kin."  So  we  plead  and  protest,  and  yet  children  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  have  sufiered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  have 
given  them  life.  It  is  useless  either  to  ignore  the  law  or  to 
fight  against  it.  Kach  generation,  as  it  reaps  the  harvest  which 
a  previous  generation  has  sown,  bears  its  silent  witness.  The 
whole  body  of  the  unemployed,  the  wretched  homes  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  ill-dad  children  they  leave  behind  are  a 
constant  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  law  and  its  awful  severity. 
The  fault,  we  proclaim  it  gladly,  is  not  all  their  own.    The  sin 
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of  one  generstioD  is  being  visited  npon  that  which  followa  after. 
An  old  Hebrew  prophet  rediscovered  the  law,  and  expressed  it 
in  epigrammatic  form,  when  he  said,  "  The  parents  have  eaten 
soar  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  have  been  set  on  edge." 
There  is  the  law.  Unripe  grapes  were  not  intended  for  con- 
sumption. The  law  waa  broken,  and  the  inevitable  resnlt 
followed.  It  is  vain  to  plead  that  the  law  ia  harsh,  cmel,  and 
vindictive.  Man  is  not  in  a  position  to  fight  againat  it.  It  ia 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  must  make  the  best  terma  he  can. 
Perhaps  he  may  yet  discover  that  it  is  a  friend  in  diagoise.  Bat 
instead  of  making  the  best  of  it,  and  trying  to  co-operate  with 
ii^  be  is  constantly  engaged  in  6ghting  against  it  and  hurting 
other  people  in  the  process.  The  fact  remains  that  we  cannot 
wrestle  against  Nature  with  impttnity.  And  yet  this  is  what 
we  are  constantly  trying  to  do.  We  endeavonr  to  interfere 
with  inevitable  reanlta,  and  to  restrain  the  hand  which  poniahes. 
The  disasbtina  consequence  is  that,  if  we  succeed  for  the  moment, 
and  in  proportion  to  our  success,  we  only  stay  the  punishment 
for  a  while,  and  it  falls  later  with  increased  violence.  Applied 
to  the  actual  problems  of  life,  this  law  should  teach  the  desperate 
folly  of  doing  anything  which  lessens  the  idea  of  parental 
reeponsibility.  That  idea  has  been  much  weakened  of  late 
years,  and  everything  which  is  done  for  the  children  with  the 
primary  view  of  profiting  them,  haa  the  subsequent  result  of 
relieving  the  parents  of  reeponaibility  and  adding  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster.  Ultimately  it  is  bad  for  parents  and 
children  alike.  The  law  is  very  lai^ely  ignored,  not  only 
amongst  the  poor,  but  in  every  class  of  the  community.  There 
are  not  many  persons  whose  lives  are  practically  influenced  by 
the  remembrance  of  it     And  forgetfolness  is  as  disastroua  as 

But  if  the  law  is  there,  relentless  and  unchangeable,  we  can 
at  least  see  that  tiiere  is  another  principle  very  closely  connected 
with  it,  which  may  give  us  some  encouragement  Punishment 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  authority  is  not  vengeance,  but 
insbuctiott  in  righteousness.  When  we  were  children,  we  were 
told,  in  words  which  seemed  to  add  insult  to  ii^ory,  that  the 
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inflicticHi  of  pmushment  was  not,  u  we  had  eappoaed,  for  the 
private  satisbetioD  of  other  peopH  but  for  oar  own  good.  It 
was  diffioalt  to  believe  this,  more  especially  when  the  poniah- 
ment  WW  inflicted  with  sdeotificaeearacy.  Bat  ifit  was  painful, 
it  was  at  leaat  salatary.  To  have  treated  as  otherwise  woald 
have  cast  a  doubt  upon  our  sonship,  and  exposed  na  to  still 
further  inconvenience  in  the  years  to  come.  Nothing  is  more 
intolerable  than  a  spoilt  child  who  has  persistently  broken  tiie 
law  and  evaded  punishments  But  judgment  catches  him  at  last, 
and  in  a  more  serious  form  than  if  it  had  descended  upon  him 
earlier.  And  so  long  as  we  can  be  assnred  that  a  law  works  out 
for  the  general  good,  we  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  inevitable 
fsct  that  it  must  &U  heavily  at  times  on  particular  individoals. 
The  whole  question  of  practical  charity  bristles  with  difficul- 
ties, and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner. 
At  present  there  is  plenty  of  enthasiaam  but  too  little  know- 
ledge. Belief  funds,  as  now  administered,  may  relieve  tiie  public 
conscience,  but  for  the  most  part  they  only  serve  to  deepen  the 
distress  of  the  safiering  poor.  What  we  need  is  a  dear  and 
definite  system,  based  on  sound  common  sense  and  delibmate 
judgment,  which  might  lessen  and  ultimately  remove  the  dis- 
aatrous  results  of  reckless  impetuosity  and  impatience. 

C.  BAVMaABTBN. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  FISCAL  POLICY. 

rilHE  proposals  E&etcbed  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  rsise  a  great 
-^  variety  of  qaestions,  some  o£  vhich  fall  wholly  outside  the 
scope  of  this  Review. 

L  The  exact  relation  between  political  and  economical  interests 
has  been  diBcnsaed  ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith.  Readers 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
author  mentions  two  eases  in  which  a  protective  policy  is 
advisable,  and  one  of  them  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  rendered 
imperative  by  the  need  for  national  defence,  and  he  quotes  the 
Navigation  Acts  as  an  example.  These  Acts,  by  artificially 
creating  a  demand  for  sailors  in  our  mercantile  marine,  prac- 
tically provided  a  sapply  on  which  the  preasgangs  of  the  royal 
navy  oonld  draw.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  particular 
example — and  much  might  be  said  for  and  agunst  the  success 
of  these  Acts — it  is  clear  that  Adam  Smith's  principle  is  sound. 
Once  show  condufdvely  that  national  policy  demands  a  particular 
fiscal  system  and  a  particular  economic  situation,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  dosed.  Economic  considerations  must  give  way.  But 
it  will  be  noticed  that,  like  so  many  obvious  principles,  it  raises 
more  questions  than  it  setties.  It  will  be  always  difficult  to 
arrive  at  certainty  with  regard  to  tiie  eEEecte  of  a  proposed 
course  of  action.  It  may  be  urged  that,  "  in  tiie  long  run,"  there 
cannot  be  any  real  divergence  between  the  economical  and  the 
political  interests  of  a  people ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that 
material  well-being  is  a  condition  precedent  of  all  prosperity. 
The  English  have  long  enjoyed  the  injurious  title  of  "a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,"  not,  surely,  because  we  are  all  supposed  to 
carry  a  yard  measure  about  with  us,  but  because,  owing  to  our 
insular  poution,  we^  and  we  tUone  of  Kuropean  nations,  have 
been  able  to  give  to  eccmomic  considerations  what  has  seemed 
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to  others  a  disproporticoiate  place  in  detemuuiog  policy.  The 
siUiatioD  was  tersely  and  graphically  described  by  a  Qennaii : 
"  Here  are  we  denying  ooraelvea  in  eveiy  way  to  "y"^'"  our 
army^  and  yon  English,  you  sit  there  and  grow  HcJl"  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  problem  presents  itself  in  very  difierent 
li^tfl  to  different  nations.  Bat  happily  the  problem  itself  does 
not  £all  within  oar  scope.  On  the  general  qaestion  of  the  part 
played  by  eocmomics  in  national  welfare  the  economist  has  much 
to  say,  but  it  is  as  advocate,  not  as  jndge.  On  the  qaestion 
whether  this  or  that  particular  economic  consideration  should 
outweigh  this  or  that  particular  political  consideration,  there, 
again,  he  most  take  hia  case  into  the  court  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  statesman  must  decide.  It  is  enough  for  the  economist  to 
sketch,  as  fordbly  as  he  may,  the  economic  efTects  of  a  definite 
proposaL  In  the  present  instance  both  the  press  and  public 
opinion  are  in  a  state  of  muddle.  They  cannot  keep  the 
political  question  separate  from  the  economical.  They  cannot 
think  clearly  enough  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  general 
principle  before  they  bring  the  particular  question  under  it 
They  would  fiun  pronounce  judgment,  not  merely  before  they 
have  heard  both  sides,  but  before  they  have  grasped  what  ia  the 
case  before  the  court.  The  result  is  such  as  might  be  expected. 
Starting  with  a  pa/rti  pris,  each  side  lays  hold  of  any  ailment, 
any  historical  precedent  or  analogy,  any  statistical  statement, 
which  seems  to  make  in  favour  of  the  line  tt^en  by  his  political 
leaders.  If  he  study  the  question  at  all,  the  average  man  "  finds 
his  impressionB  confirmed." 

II.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the  historical  precedents  which  are 
freely  used  in  this  connexion  It  is  urged  that  the  progress  of 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  all  that  it  implies,  was  lai^ly 
due  to  the  freedom  of  internal  trade.  The  solidarity  of  France 
was  powerfully  helped  on  by  the  removal  of  all  obetades  in  the 
way  of  exchange  between  the  old  provinces.  The  Qerman  Empire 
of  to-day  was  formed  commercially  before  it  was  possible  poli- 
tically ;  the  Zollverein  is  the  true  base  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
Now,  in  connexion  with  these  instances,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  one  concluuon  which  can  be  drawn  is  that  freedom  of 
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ezcboDge  eondacos  to  political  unify,  vhioh  might  be  expected 
a  priori.  Freedom  of  exchange  promotes  joint  intereBts;  it 
renders  dissension  coatly ;  it  promotes  good  feeling  and  matoal 
onderstanding.  So  far  ao  good.  And  England  haa  offered  to  her 
colonies  complete  freedom  of  trade ;  it  is  the  colonies  which  have 
rejected  it.  But  the  case  is  not  so  clear  when  the  negative  aide 
of  the  atgoment  is  pressed,  viz.  that  preferential  trade  will  help 
on  consolidation.  To  anit«  hy  internal  freedom  of  trade  is  one 
thing,  to  unite  by  exclusive  trade  is  qnite  another.  The  one 
appeals  to  the  better  side  of  patriotism,  the  other  to  its  preja< 
dices.  To  extend  the  area  of  prejudice  from  the  nation  to  the 
empire  may  be  to  strengthen  it  or  to  weaken  it,  and  who  can 
strike  the  balance  of  advantage?  Certainly  it  ia  not  for  the 
economist  to  attempt  to  do  so.  The  philosopher  most  settle  the 
preliminary  question  whether  prejudice  is  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad.  The  German  Zollverein  removed  mountains  of  prejudice 
as  between  the  states  of  Qermany,  but  it  has  strengthened  pre- 
judice as  between  Germany  and  other  nations. 

III.  The  proposal  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  colonies  and  of  the  Mother-country.  Bat  before  con- 
sidering the  advantages  which  a  system  of  preferential  rates 
offers  to  the  colonies,  a  few  preliminary  remarks  must  be  made. 
We  commonly  speak  of  "  the  colonies  "  as  if  they  were  a  homo- 
geneous whole  with  identical  interests,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Colonies  differ  widely  inter  se,  in  their  products,  their 
fiscal  systems,  and  their  economical  history,  and  it  is  1^  no 
means  easy  to  design  a  tariff  suited  to  all,  whereas  differences 
of  treatment  give  rise  to  discontentsL  Roughly,  the  colonies 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  export  raw  material  and  import 
manufoctured  commodities.  For  many  years  past  the  policy  of 
the  colonies  has  been  to  put  heavy  duties  on  these  imports,  in 
order  to  foster  the  growth  of  home  manufactures.  Such  a 
policy  ia  justified  by  authority  in  the  shape  of  a  paragraph  in 
Hill's  PoUtical  Economy,  and  on  the  ground  that  it  secures  a 
greater  variety  of  industry,  and  so  avoids  the  disastrous  effects 
of  depression  in  a  single  industry.  Meanwhile  their  export 
trade  of  raw  materials  has  suffered  greatly  from  competition. 
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Com  is  imported  into  England  from  Ruasia,  the  United  States, 
and  Sooth  America,  in  wool  there  is  a  growing  trade  with 
Argentina;  in  short,  the  English  policy  of  free  imports  has 
stimulated  prodaetion  and  exportation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
What  w(mder,  then,  if  the  colonies  have  be^n  to  east  about 
for  some  arrangement  hy  which  they  can  secnre  eomethiog  more 
like  a  monopoly  of  the  English  market  for  their  prodnce }  For 
this  they  most  otkr  some  compensating  advantage  to  England, 
and  they  offer  to  redaee  their  duties  on  imports  in  the  case  of 
England,  retaining  them  as  agunst  all  other  countries. 

Let  ns  take,  first  of  all,  the  extreme  case,  that  England  ccm- 
eeded  them  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  English  mark^  in 
retam  for  complete  freedom  for  her  exports  to  them.  The  gun 
to  the  colonies  woold,  in  some  cases,  he  very  great  Canada, 
e.g.  wonld  be  able  to  sell  its  wheat  at  a  much  higher  fignre,  Uie 
profits  of  farming  would  rise,  the  attractions  to  immigrants 
wonld  be  greater,  and  the  value  of  land  would  go  up  all 
through  the  Dominion.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  wonld 
profit  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  and  of  canned  meats,  and 
those  industries  wonld  flourish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effecte 
of  free  English  imports  would  be  as  great  We  can  undersell 
the  colonial  producer  in  all  manufactured  artidea;  the  price 
would  foil  rapidly,  and  the  carefully-nursed  home  indoBtrieH 
would  collapse  like  a  house  of  carda  Capital  and  labour  would 
migrate  from  the  less  profitable  to  Uie  more  profitable  employ- 
ment Now,  it  is  only  in  human  natore  to  try  and  secure 
a  ben^t  without  any  corresponding  loss.  The  colonies  wish  to 
secnre  an  advant&ge  on  the  ETiglish  market  without  sacrificing 
their  htnne  industries,  and  their  policy  is  obvious.  They  do 
not  propose  complete  abolition  of  dues,  bat  a  preferential  system, 
and  here  they  will  try  to  drive  a  bargun.  From  their  point  of 
view  they  will  best  secure  their  own  interest  by  giving  an  illa- 
sory  advantage  in  exchange  for  a  solid  gun.  The  torlSb  of  the 
various  colonies  ore  so  complicated,  including  hundreds  of 
articles  at  difierent  rates  that  the  question  becomes  laigely  (me 
of  detail,  but  the  main  point  is  clear.  In  Canada,  e.g.  the  dntiee 
on  some  imports  have  been  as  much  as  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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ie.  the  price  of  an  import  is  nused  nearly  half  as  much  again. 
No  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  this  dnty  might  be  remitted 
without  putting  English  goods  on  an  eqoality  with  those  pro* 
dnced  at  home.  We  may  expect  the  colonists,  then,  to  do  their 
best  to  secure  a  maximum  of  imposition  on  this  aide  in  return 
for  a  minimum  of  relaxation  on  the  other.  Bat  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  cireumBtaneea  of  odonies  are  not  by  any  means 
tiie  same.  There  is  far  more  competition,  e.g.  in  wheat  than 
there  is  in  wooL  Canada  is  almost  the  only  Icolony  sending  us 
wheat,  whereas  Australia  and  New  Zealand  compete  i-aifr  ae 
in  the  supply  of  wooL  A  laif;e  duty  on  foreign  wool  would  not 
benefit  Australia  or  New  Zealand  nearly  as  much  as  a  small 
duty  on  wheat  would  benefit  Canada.  Again,  owing  to  local 
drcumstances,  such  as  the  vast  sapply  of  virgin  soil  in  Canada, 
the  wheat  interest  is  far  stronger  than  the  manafactaiing, 
whereas  in  Anstralia  and  New  Zealand  the  mann&cturing 
interest  is  at  least  as  strong  politically  as  the  paatoraL 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  proposals  from  the  point  of 
view  of  England,  and  England's  economical  interest,  the  case  is 
veiy  different.  The  policy  of  England  has  now  for  more  than 
half  a  century  been  to  have  free  imports.  It  is  worth  noticing 
in  Ivmvm  that  the  arguments  for  free  imports  are  wholly 
ind^wndent  of  those  for  free  exports,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
permitted.  No  doubt  the  free-trader  would  prefer  both,  to  be 
able  to  sdl  where  he  would,  and  to  buy  where  he  would,  to  be 
left  to  find  his  own  markets;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
absence  of  the  one  is  ground  for  losing  the  other.  The  arga- 
ments  based  on  what  is  termed  "  one-sided  free  trade  "  are  more 
Bpedous  than  sound.  Free  imports  secure  our  cheap  raw 
material,  and  it  is  raw  material,  chiefiy  in  the  form  of  food,  that 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  onr  import  trade.  Cheap  raw  material 
means  a  low  cost  of  production,  and  a  low  cost  of  producticm 
means  a  low  selling  price,  and  this  means  an  advantage  in 
foreign  markets.  Pat  a  duty  apon  imported  raw  material  and 
that  advantage  is  gone.  Now,  it  is  jost  this  sacrifice  which 
Hr.  Chambeiiain  invites  us  to  make.  What  are  we  offered  in 
exchange?     We   are   offered   an    advantage    in  the   colonial 
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markets.  But  these  are  so  far  from  being  the  most  important 
that  oar  exports  to  our  colonies  are  not  more  than  a  tiiird  of 
our  total  exports.  We  are  then  asked  to  sacrifice  an  indefinite 
proportion  of  two-thirda  of  oar  trade  for  an  indefinite  addition 
to  one-third.  What  the  sacrifice  or  the  gain  would  he  precisely 
we  cannot  say  till  we  have  the  details  of  the  scheme  before  us. 
Equally  indefinite  at  present  is  the  prospect  that  in  time 
oar  colonies  will  take  the  place  of  onr  foreign  customers ;  what 
is  confessedly  eertajn  is  that  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  we  most 
submit  to  a  large  reduction  of  onr  foreign  trade.  This  would 
imply  a  considerable  filling  off  in  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
consequently  a  lower  rate  of  wagee.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  the  increased  price  of  food  coold,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  wages. 

The  remarks  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  colonial  trade  are  still 
in  point.  If  labour  and  capital  are  arti£cially  directed  to  a 
certain  trade,  the  result  can  at  most  be  to  divert  them  from 
other  trades.  This  must  mean  from  a  more  productive  to  a 
less  productive,  for  otherwise  self-interest  would  transfer  them, 
withont  the  need  of  [M'esanre  from  without.  It  would  be  far 
more  honest  to  say  that  the  political  advantage— granting  that 
there  ia  one — must  be  purchased  by  an  economic  loss,  than  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  we  shall  "  in  the  long  run  "  gain  in  both 
ways.  And  if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the  colonies 
are  able  to  give  reductions  in  their  duties  which,  while  seeming 
to  be  considerable,  are  not  really  sufficient  to  gjve  ns  an  open 
nuu-ket,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  we  can  economically 
gain  at  all. 

Another  advantage  which  we  owe  to  &ee  imports  is  our 
comparative  immunity  from  trusts  and  corporations,  which  play 
so  large  a  part  in  the  economic  life  of  America.  Any  attempt 
in  this  country  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  supply  of  any  article 
would  be  promptly  met  by  importation  from  abroad ;  whereas 
in  America  the  secure  possession  of  the  home-market  enables 
producers  to  combine.  That  such  combinations  are  to  the  hurt 
of  the  consumer  is  as  yet  more  often  stated  than  proved.  The 
self-interest  of  the  combinations  will  prevent  them  from  raising 
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the  price  to  a  point  at  which  it  checks  oonsumptioa,  and  the 
soUe  on  which  thej  prodoce  enables  them  to  economise  greatly 
in  the  expenses  of  production.  Experience  at  present  onljr  shows 
that  the  possible  advantage  of  a  fall  in  price  due  to  competition 
has  not  been  seeured  to  the  oonsniDer,  against  which  we  must 
set  the  gain  &om  r^ularity.  But  the  existence  of  these  trosts 
in  America  and  their  ag^rosBive  policy  in  recent  timeB  g^vee  a 
fresh  aignment  for  protection,  which  may  fairly  tell  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  Oruited  the  existence  of  vast 
combinations,  with  enormous  capital,  and  the  home  market 
secured  to  them,  what  is  to  prevent  them  &om  employing  a 
oertain  proportion  of  their  profits  to  undersell  English  prodacers 
on  this  edde  of  the  water  I  If  they  can  carry  out  this  policy,  and 
force  a  loss  for  some  short  time,  they  might  succeed  in  mining, 
e^.  Uie  iron  and  steel  industry  here,  particularly  if  they  have 
eecured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  means  of  transport.  This 
is  no  mere  chimera  at  Uie  present  time,  and  a  day  may  come 
when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  protective  policy  to  meet 
such  tactics.  Recent  advices  from  America  seem  to  show  that 
we  may  fairly  hold  our  hands  at  present,  and  see  how  far  these 
combinations  are  a  real  danger.  They  are  threatened  by  what 
seems  to  be  an  inherent  tendency  to  speculation,  and  by  possible 
diSSculties  with  Uie  labomring  class. 

Such  is  a  short  summary  of  some  leading  points  in  the 
situation.  After  all,  even  if  it  be  proved  to  be  to  our  disadvan- 
tage economically  to  embark  upon  a  system  of  preferential  rates, 
the  question  still  remains,  is  the  political  gain  worth  the 
economical  sacrifice  i  But  tha^  to  repeat,  is  a  question  for  the 
statesmen,  not  for  the  economist.  The  economist  has  done  all 
that  he  can  be  asked  to  do,  and  all  that  he  can  claim  to  do,  when 
he  has  sketched  the  economic  results  of  a  course  of  action. 
Whether  in  view  of  those  results  the  course  of  action  shall  be 
sdc^>ted,  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  may  well  task  the  highest 
statesmanship  of  this  country. 

LB.FHXLPB. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

Houi  Iin>DSTBiX8  nr  Nottimoham,  —  There  are  tvo  wajs  of 
ooDBideriog  an  indiiBtry.  It  iii»7  be  considered  from  k  Btrictly 
economic  Btandp(Hnt,  or  &om  a  broader  and  more  bonuui  itandpoint. 
In  the  former  case,  exact  accnraoj  and  a  wide  view  of  economic 
tendencies  are  necesaar;  ;  in  the  latter,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
workers,  their  work  and  their  homes,  is  most  likely  to  eDsore  a  correct 
account.  These  notes  do  not  profess  to  do  more  than  give  a  general 
aoeonnt  of  the  home  indostries  of  a  midland  city  from  iJie  latter  point 
of  rlew.  The  object  is  not  to  tabulate  figures  with  UDcrring  exacd- 
tnde,  bat  to  portray  oertain  eooditions  of  labom:  with  sympathy. 
This  course  needs  no  apology ;  for  the  essential  tmth  aboot  an 
industry  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  prospectuses  of  companies  or  in  the 
bank-books  of  capitalists,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  when  the  industry  is  itself  carried  on  at  home.  It 
is  difficult  for  those  directly  engaged  in  an  industry  to  r^ard  it  from 
any  but  an  individual  point  of  view  ;  yet,  if  a  man's  sympathies  can 
be  broadened,  much  is  gained  thereby.  The  worker's  point  of  view  is 
frequently  distorted  ;  it  is  certainly  not  wholly  fair.  But,  whik  it  is 
the  least  often  presented,  and  the  most  misunderstood,  it  is  also  the 
most  profitable  to  understand.  Only  friendship  and  sympathy  can 
make  it  articulate,  and  can  save  it  from  the  contempt  with  which  the 
employer  and  even  the  economic  theorist  often  regard  it. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Nottingham  that  she  should  call  herself  queen 
of  the  Midlands ;  she  is  essentially  feminine.  Love  of  change,  love 
of  dress,  love  of  pleasure — these  are  some  of  her  distinguishing  marks. 
Undoubtedly  they  distinguish  the  men  quite  as  much  as  the  women. 
But  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there  are  16,000  more  females  than 
males  in  the  city.  This  is  an  abnormal  state  of  afiurs.  It  is  no 
surprise  to  find  that  there  are  few  towns  in  England  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  women. 

Much  of  the  work  is  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  home.  And  at  first 
sight  it  seems  under-paid,  badly  organized,  and  unhealthy.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  much  of  it  is,  so  to  speak,  interchange- 
able— that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  done  iu  the  factories  or  warehouses. 
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where  it  is  nttfaer  better  p&id,  and,  of  uourse,  under  more  wholeeome 
conditiiHU  w  regardE  ventilation,  tionrs  of  labour,  and  bo  forth.  The 
factory  aj'Btem  is  far  from  perfect,  and  many  idealists  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  famUy  will  again  become  the  Indnstrial  unit. 
Bat  that  time  is  stUl  very  far  ahead.  Meanwhile  the  factory  system 
may  be  prood  of  the  improvement  which  it  has  effected  in  indnstrial 
life. 

Home  indostrieB  in  modern  towns  are  usually  of  a  secondary  oatnre. 
Tbey  do  not  form  the  staple  sapport  of  the  family,  but  merely  serve 
to  eke  out  the  family  exchequer.  On  the  other  hand  they  sometimes 
form  a  more  regular  source  of  income  than  the  earnings  of  a  navvy  or 
a  day-Uboarer.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  Nottingham.  In  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  I^aoo-market  there  is  scarcely  a  family  which  does 
not  take  in  work  of  some  description.  And  even  on  the  ontskurts  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  viUagee  round,  hundreds  of  women  may  be  found 
doing  work  for  the  warehouses  at  home.  The  casnal  viaitOT  soon 
becomes  bewildered  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  thb  drawing  and  scollop- 
ing and  jennying,  this  spotting,  cheveniDg  and  making-np  I 

Briefly,  these  home  industries  centre  ronnd  two  trades,  the  two 
familiar  trades  of  Nottingham,  lace  and  hosiery.  The  latter  has  long 
passed  its  sunny  days  as  a  home  industry.  Every  year  more  of  the 
work  is  done  by  machinery  and  in  the  factories.  And  the  factories 
themselves  are  said  to  have  been  driven  away,  to  some  extent,  by 
Lnddita  riots  in  the  past  or  the  high  rates  and  spoilt  workpeople  of 
the  present.  Still  a  fair  amount  of  "  making-up  *'  is  done  at  home. 
At  herring-bouing  the  neck  of  vests,  putting  a  silk-slip  to  the  front, 
button-holing,  etc.,  a  woman  will  earn  as  much  as  l».  6d.  a  day,  or 
more  than  that  if  she  has  a  machine  costing  about  £6.  Seaming  the 
sides  of  vests  is  a  typical  process  in  making-up.  A  woman  doing  it 
by  hand  gets  6d.  a  doeen,  and  can  manage  about  two  dosen  a  day. 
Chevening  or  embroidering  fancy  socks  or  stockings  comes  onder  the 
head  of  hosiery  work.  But  it  is  now  mostly  done  in  the  factories. 
The  pay  varies  from  2*.  to  as  much  as  12>.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs.  An 
example  may  be  quoted  of  an  old  woman  who  earns  about  5«.  a  week 
at  it,  working  as  health  and  eyesight  allow. 

Other  fairly  paid  work  is  shape-work.  By  twisting  wire  into  hat 
shapes  a  skilful  woman  can  earn  2».  a  day.  The  wire  Is  provided. 
Obvionsly  this  work  is  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

Cap-Btaking  is  an  offshoot  of  the  lace  trade.  Servants'  and  widows' 
e^M,  made  on  shapes  by  needle  and  thread,  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
abiHit  1*.  7d,  a  dosen,  and  a  dozen  is  a  day's  work. 

Other  processes  in  connexion  with  the  same  trade  are  beading  and 
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pearling.  The  (onner  is  done  hj  pnttiDg  beads  on  a  Doedle,  fire  at  a 
time,  and  sewing  them  on  to  frilling.  The  worker  gets  aboat  6^d.  for 
A  dozen  neck-lengths.  At  pearling,  which  is  a  eimiUr  process,  a 
woman  can  get  from  i^d.  to  9d.  an  hour.  Coming  to  processes  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Isoe  itself,  there  b  grafting,  which  means  joining 
together  lengths  or  pieces  of  lace,  and  mending,  the  mending  of  rents 
or  flaws  in  the  lace  as  torned  ont  from  the  machine.  As  may  be 
imagined,  this  is  sometimes  highly  skilled  work,  and  fau  been  known 
to  bring  in  as  mnoh  as  5i.  a  day. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  each  of  these  industries 
enables  a  woman  to  sopport  herself.  And  there  are  many  bright 
homes  of  old  maids  or  widows  in  Nottingham,  which  are  supported  on 
them  ;  and  in  other  cases  wiTes,  witboat  grinding  toil,  can  help  to 
bring  np  the  family. 

Far  otherwise  u  the  case  with  clipping,  scolloping,  and  drawing,  the 
three  processes  nsnally  meant  by  the  term  "  lace-wwk."  Clipping  is 
the  cntting  off  of  the  ends  and  knots  of  cotton  left  on  the  snrfaee  of 
the  lace  in  the  process  of  mannfactnre.  Scollojung  is  entting  oat  the 
shape  of  the  lace  at  the  edges  ;  for  all  lace  is  made  with  a  strught 
edge.  Drawing  is  pulling  out  the  threads  which  hold  together  the 
lengths  of  lace  in  a  breadth  or  piece. 

All  this  work  is  anskilled,  and  badly  paid.  The  worker  nsnally  gets 
from  ^.  to  Id.  for  a  dozen  yards.  There  is  a  certain  amoont  of 
variety  in  the  work.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  ordinary  drawing, 
which  is  done  with  the  fingers  alone,  there  is  qnilling-drawing,  which 
oonsiste  in  drawing  with  a  needle  from  plain  insertion  said  to  be  used 
in  continental  oofflus.  This  is  slightly  better  pMd.  Or,  again,  the 
exigencies  of  modern  millinery  have  prodneed  a  form  of  scolloping 
both  edges,  for  the  trimming  of  bate,  etc.,  which  is  better  paid  than 
ordinary  scolloping. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  two  subsidiary  processes  in  the 
preparation  of  lace  for  sale.  First,  jennying ;  that  is,  winding  lace  on 
a  card  by  means  of  a  little  hand-machine.  One  hundred  and  eight 
yards  is  a  usual  amount  to  put  on  a  card,  and  something  like  a  i^.  a 
card  is  a  neoal  price  for  the  work.  From  2s.  to  3s.  a  day  may  be 
earned  in  this  way.  But  this  is  now  nsnally  done  in  the  factories  or 
warehonses.  Secondly,  spotting  or  chenille  spottmg,  which  oonsiata 
is  putting  spots  on  to  veils.  A  cheap  and  nasty  way  is  becoming 
common.  But  the  real  way  is  to  attach  little  Inmps  of  chenille  to  the 
veiling  by  means  of  a  tiny  wire  in  the  chenille.  This  is  done  very 
quickly  by  a  skilled  spotter.  And  so  it  needs  be  ;  for  2d.  a  thotUHUid 
spots  is  an  average  rate  of  wages. 
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Of  course  psTment  vuiea  considerably  ;  m  does  also  the  abllitj  of 
the  workers.  All  the  above  figures  are  (ouuded  on  a  very  large 
namber  of  cases,  and  ma;  be  taken  as  a  rough  average  of  what  the 
workers  get.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  what  the  workers  get  is  by 
no  means  what  the  manuFscturBrs  give.  A  certain  amonnt  of  work, 
no  donbt,  is  "  first  handed."  Tbat^  is  to  say,  it  is  given  ont  directly, 
and  paid  for  by  the  manufacturer.  Bnt  by  far  the  greater  portion,  at 
any  rate,  of  lace-work  is  "  second-handed."  In  other  words  it  comes  to 
the  worker  through  the  agency  of  a  middleman.  In  thankfulness  for 
small  mercies,  it  is  a  pleasnre  to  record  that  "third-handed"  work  is  an 
unknown  ezpreasion.  Of  course  the  middleman  is  the  scapegoat  of 
trade  reformers.  But  he  or  she  (for  in  the  industries  under  considera- 
tion it  is  almost  invariably  a  "  middlewoman  ")  has  nseful  fnnctiODS  to 
perform.  Usoally  she  is  some  trusted,  elderly  womaut  often  a  former 
employee  of  the  firm  from  which  she  gets  the  work.  Perhaps  she  has 
left  the  warehouse  to  get  married,  lost  her  husband,  and  does  not  like 
the  idea  of  going  back  among  a  lot  of  girls.  She  is  therefore  entrusted 
with  a  certain  amonnt  of  home  work,  part  of  which  she  often  does 
herself  and  part  of  which  she  lets  out  to  others.  An  ordinary  first- 
hander  has  a  certain  number  of  women  working  for  her,  as  a  rule  from 
three  to  a  doaen.  In  addition  to  this  form  of  middlewoman,  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  little  private  warehouses  which  perform  the  same 
functions.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  workers  are 
cheated  and  sweated  by  these  sub-employers.  Probably  the  evil  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  fetching  and  carrying  of  the  lace,  responsi- 
bility for  damage,  etc.,  is  not  overpaid  by  one-third  of  the  profits. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  average.  For  example,  if  the 
manufacturer  gives  ^.  for  a  dozen  yards  of  clipping,  the  clipper  will 
get  a  ^.,  and  the  remaining  ^.  will  go  to  the  person  who  gets  the 
work  ont  and  returns  it.  Of  course,  instances  of  unfairness  may  be 
quoted,  bnt  a  careful  investigation  of  complaints  shows  them  to  be 
nnfonnded  as  a  rule. 

The  foregoing  facts  might  well  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Bnt  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  argue  from  the  pf^cular  to  the 
general  in  these  matters,  and  a  word  or  two  of  deduction  will  perhaps 
be  allowed.  In  the  first  place  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  wonid 
pronounce  the  system  of  Home  Industries  in  Nottingham  to  be  either 
good  or  bad.  That  there  is  room  for  improvement  is  indisputable. 
Bnt  this  improvement  most  be  preceded  by  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  commoner  kinds  of  lace-work  do  not  afford  a  "  living  wage."  A 
woman  who  well  merits  the  title  of  champbn  clipper,  such  is  the 
dazcUng  dexterity  and  speed  of  her  scissors,  claims  to  be  able  to  earn 
Vol.  XUL— No.  3.  a 
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%t.  A  iny.  But  noae  of  \aa  neighbours  will  believe  it.  "Saw,  though 
familiea  mnnot  live  on  the  worse-paid  kinds  of  Uce-work,  thej  do 
somehow  contrive  to  exUL  And  k  m»n  who  loses  hie  job  throngb 
drnakeDnesB  or  sheer  huineea  is  not  placed  in  auch  a  dilemma  as  he 
would  be,  were  it  not  poaaible  for  his  wife  to  "  earn  a  bit."  When  a 
woman  does  the  better  paid  work,  such  as  mending,  she  can  often  earn 
more  than  her  husband.  Uanj  men  take  the  obvious  and  degraded 
coarse  of  letting  their  wives  koep  them.  Again,  there  is  the  unmiti- 
gated evil  of  child-labour  after  school  hours.  In  home  after  home  the 
children  are  kept  oat  of  the  fiesh  air  to  do  lace-work  in  the  one  tin; 
"  living  room "  of  the  back-to-bock  houses  which  are  the  shame  of 
Nottingham,  The  extent  of  the  evil  will  be  realized  when  it  is  stated 
that  (^dren  as  jonng  as  four  years  are  sometimes  expert  clippers. 
The  children's  toil  is  lightened  bj  the  hope  of  an  occasional  penny, 
which  they  can  get  by  seUing  the  cotton  "drawn"  from  the  lace  for 
id.  a  poond.  This  is  usually  the  children's  perquisite,  but  it  is  an 
infinitesimal  reward.  Bidicnlously  improvident  marriages  are  some- 
times contracted  on  the  strength  of  the  bride's  possible  earnings.  A 
recent  example  is  that  of  a  girl  who  married  a  boy  earning  10«.  a 
week.  In  a  few  years  six  ehildren  had  made  their  appearance.  The 
wife's  earnings,  of  course,  fell  to  sero,  and  though  the  husband's  wages 
have  been  raised  to  12<.  6(f.,  there  can  be  no  possible  hope  of  rearing 
the  children  under  healthy  conditions.  The  seamy  side  is  often  upper- 
most in  lace-work  and  the  lives  of  its  votaries.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  Is  a  great  blessing  that  hard  times,  caused  by  slackness  of  trade  or 
bad  weather  can  often  be  saoeessfnlly  and  happily  tided  over  by  the 
cooperation  of  an  energetic  wife> 

A  few  words  must  be  sud  in  conclusion  abont  the  material  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the  legislation  which  afiects 
it.  The  homes  of  the  workers  are  often  dirty  and  sometimes  insani- 
tary. It  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  thing  for  work  to  be  done  in 
houses  where  children  are  suffering  from  infections  disease.  But  this 
is,  of  coarse,  forbidden  by  law.  And  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible 
by  a  stringent  Act  of  1902,  which  lays  the  duty  of  inspection  on  the 
local  authorities.  Every  firm  is  bound  to  supply  to  the  authorities, 
twice  a  year,  a  list  of  all  its  home-workers,  and  also  to  have  a  list 
always  available  on  the  prunisea.  This  rule  also  applies  to  the  sub- 
contractor, who  gives  out  work  secondJisnded.  It  might  be  suggested 
that  some  such  precaution  might  have  been  taken,  before  the  Act,  by 
private  firms  for  their  own  credit.  But  it  seems  a  recognised  dis- 
claimer that  "  we  cannot  follow  the  work  home.*'  This  may  or  may 
not  be  allowed  as  an  excuse.    Bat  it  would  be  a  useful  education  to 
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Bome  of  the  employers  if  thej  did  follow  the  work  home.  And  they, 
being  practical  businesa  men,  might  be  able  to  saggest  improvements 
wbieh  cannot  oconr  to  the  ordinary  investigator  from  outside.  The 
toatb,  however,  lies  in  that  conclation  which  is  so  comforting  to  most 
Englishmen — things  might  be  mnch  worset 

Abthcr  W.  Hopkiksok. 

The  Uoselt  Ihditstbial  Commission.' — Hr.  Mosely  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  hqcccbb  of  his  generoas  scheme  for  taking  a 
nnmber  of  trade  union  secretaries  for  a  toor  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  order  that  they  might  see  for  themselves  something  of  the 
general  conditions  of  industry  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Enoonraged  by  oar  own  Board  of  Trade,  and  heartily  welcomed  in 
America,  the  members  of  the  Commission  made  the  most  of  their 
opportonities,  and  the  whole  series  of  Reports  is  full  of  intereetiDg 
information.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  generalize  the  results  of 
the  investigation,  iir.  2fosely  has  contributed  a  preface  to  the 
GoUection  of  Beports  as  now  published,  in  which  he  frankly  stotes  his 
own  personal  views  of  the  situation,  and  each  delegate  was  left  free  to 
present  his  own  report  in  his  own  way  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
particular  trade  which  he  represented.  But  besides  his  individual 
report,  each  delegate  was  asked  to  reply  to  a  list  of  forty-one  specific 
questions. 

The  chief  practical  effect  of  the  Commission,  it  may  be  confidently 
expected,  will  be  to  promote  the  more  extensive  use  of  machinery  in 
this  country.  The  blame  for  any  past  slackness  to  utilize  machinery 
to  the  fullest  possible  extont  must  be  shared  by  the  British  manu- 
facturers no  less  than  by  the  trade  unionists  ;  the  former  have  been 
loth  to  **  Borap  "  their  old  machines,  and  not  quick  enough  to  introduce 
labour-saving  inventions  at  the  earliest  moment ;  while  the  latter  have 
never  wholly  got  rid  of  the  old  idea  (for  which,  indeed,  there  is  some 
excuse  in  England)  that  new  machinery  inevitably  results  in  a  redaction 
of  wages.  In  America,  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  workmen  against 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  the  general  speeding-up  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  has  been  largely  overcome  by  allowing  them 
to  participate  in  such  economic  advantages.  The  diSerenoe  between 
England  and  America  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Hr.  T.  A.  Flynn,  the  representative  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors,  lies  in  the  fact  that  "  the  conception  of  the  worth  of  the 
machine  is  as  opposite  as  the  poles — in  England,  entitling  employers 

■  S^orti  of  the  Motdf/  InduOrud  CcnmUtim.  [279  pp.  tie.  Jb.  (Id.  Co- 
operatiTe  FrintiDK  Sodety.  Maocbestw,  1908.] 
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to  a  rednotion  ;  in  America,  entitling  workmen  to  three  times  the 
amount."  And  Ur,  C.  W.  Bovrarman,  of  the  London  Society  of 
CompOBitore,  relates  that,  when  the  partj  visited  the  National  Cash 
Register  Works  at  Dayton,  "  just  inside  the  factory  a  notJoe  was 
displayed,  stating  in  three  lines  of  bold  letters,  *  Improved  Uachinery 
Makes  Uen  Dearer,  Their  Prodncts  Cheaper,*  and  the  manager,  in 
welcoming  the  visitors,  stated  that  Americans  were  never  content  to 
do  anything  by  manual  labour  that  conld  be  done  by  machinery.** 

If  r.  Uosely's  summary  ot  bis  own  concluaions  on  the  whole  matter 
may  be  taken  to  represent  rery  fairly  the  general  impressions  which 
any  impartial  reader  might  gather  from  a  study  of  the  various  Reports. 
"If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  both 
masters  and  men  must  be  up  and  doing.  Old  methods  must  be 
dropped,  old  machinery  abandoned.  Practical  education  of  the  masses 
must  be  instituted  and  carried  out  upon  a  logical  basis,  and  with 
efficienoy.  The  bulk  of  our  workmen  are  already  both  sober  and 
intelligent,  but  with  many  of  them  there  is  argent  need  for  them  to 
become  more  sober,  more  rational ;  more  ready  to  adopt  new  ideas  in 
place  of  antiquated  methods,  and  improved  machinery  whenever 
produced,  and  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  a  day's  work, 
Uannfactnrers  tor  their  part  must  be  prepared  to  assure  their  men 
a  piece  price  that  will  not  be  *  oat '  when  the  Istter's  earnings  exceed 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  sufficient  for  them.  Modern 
machinery  mast  be  introduced,  co-operation  of  the  workmen  sought, 
and  initiative  encouraged  in  every  possible  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  after  their  experiences 
in  America,  most  of  the  delegates  will  be  more  content  to  put  up  with 
any  imperfections  in  our  social  and  political  systom,  and  it  is  evident 
that  few  of  them  are  at  all  inclined  to  express  an  unqualified  approval 
of  the  pace  at  which  American  industry  is  driven.  It  is  true  that, 
in  answering  question  35,  the  delegates  are  by  no  means  nnanimous  in 
thinking  that  the  average  life  of  the  American  workman  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  English  workman  ;  but  some  of  them  are  still  con- 
vinced that  for  thoroughness  and  workmanship  British  goods  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  American  eompetiUon,  and  that  our  workmen 
have  more  leisnre  in  which  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of  life  aud  to  take 
part  in  civic  and  national  affahrs.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  definitely 
recognized  that  every  increase  in  the  speed  and  strain  of  indostrial 
efibrt  demands  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  workman's  standard 
of   living,  which  would    be    made  possible  by  a    higher    rate   of 
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Tas  UmvKBBiTT  Sittlement  at  Bxllrtills,  —  "Le  Mm^ 
Sooiftl "  dsTotfis  the  elerentb  of  its  monographa  on  economic  sabjecte 
to  an  aocoant  of  **La  Fondation  UniverHitaire  de  fieUeville,"  written 
by  M,  Jacques  Bardoux.  An  article  on  this  institntion  appeared  in 
tliB  last  October  nnmber  of  the  Eeonontic  Review,  and  il.  Bardoux'a 
Report  enables  us  to  watch  the  fortunes  of  a  social  experiment  which 
should  awake  at  once  our  BjmpBth;  and  onr  coTiositf.  Generally 
speaking,  the  bat  jear  has  been  one  of  progress,  though  M.  Bardoax 
does  not  seek  to  conceal  the  failures  or  doubtful  successes  which  have 
been  experienced  in  some  departments  of  its  actirltj.  The  financial 
position  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Charity  has  done  far  too  much, 
while  the  members  for  whom  the  inetitntios  was  established  have 
done  far  too  little.  Social  experiments  in  their  early  days  require 
financial  assistance,  jast  as  new  businesses  require  capital  and  new 
industries  protection  ;  but  the  real  test  of  success  is  the  financial  self- 
sufficiency  of  such  an  enterprise,  which  would  afford  ample  evidence 
that  the  supply  has  created  a  demand,  and  that  (be  beneficiaries  are 
conscious  of  the  advantages  they  are  receiving. 

The  additions  to  the  membership  have  been  considerable  and  quite 
satisfactory.  The  library  has  only  been  hampered  by  insufficiency  of 
books,  and  the  readers  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  serious  litera- 
ture. Classes  wonderful  in  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  which  they 
cover  have  been  held,  and  on  the  average  have  been  fairly  well 
attended ;  but  the  value,  to  take  a  single  instance,  of  thirty-nine 
lectures  on  art,  which  cover  the  whole  range  of  artistic  development, 
from  the  early  days  of  Egyptian  art  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
oentnry,  u  probably  impaired  by  the  excessive  extent  of  the  field 
traversed.  This  expansiveness  is,  however,  due  to  the  demands  of 
the  audience,  and  not  to  the  wish  of  the  lecturers,  and  could  not  be 
repressed  without  a  sacrifice  of  support.  The  Parisian  workman 
continues  to  show  a  strange  interest  Id  philosophy,  which  is  due  per- 
haps to  the  union  of  a  powerful  intelligence  with  a  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  workmeo  care  little  for  history  and  nothing  for  literature,  and 
their  intellectual  sympathies  are  arrested  either  by  matters  which 
coacern  them  practically,  such  as  questions  of  social  economics,  or 
by  abstract  questions,  on  which  intelligence  has  not  to  shrink  abashed 
before  superior  knowledge.  But,  on  the  whole,  though  its  functions 
are  not  yet  definitely  settled,  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  a  useful  and 
prosperous  future  for  an  institution  which  has  such  fine  ideals,  so 
excellent  an  organisation,  and  so  devoted  a  band  of  workers, 

0.  Btideh. 
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The  Lack  of  Euplotubht  dt  Lohdoh.' — The  mgoniij  of  tfais 
question  beoomes  more  appareat  with  each  Tecnirenoe  of  the  indiutrUl 
ooudidoDB  whioli  foroe  it  into  public  notice.  We  are,  therefore,  under 
ftn  obligation  to  the  London  Countj  Connoil  for  itA  enterprise  in 
orgaoiiiog  two  conferences  for  the  aerions  consideration  of  thb  ehronio 
problem,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  final  Report  of  the  inquirj  which  hu 
now  been  publiahed.  At  the  first  meeting  a  oommittoe  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  various  proposals  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  Conforenoe,  and  to  present  a  report  on  the  whole  subject.  At  the 
second  meeting  the  Beport  of  the  Committee,  signed  bj  Mr.  John 
Burns,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev,  Canon  C.  E.  Escreot,  as  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  was  discussed  and  adopted.  The 
Beport  gives  an  admirablj  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  npain 
aspects  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  varioos  methods  and  agencies  which 
hare  been  suggested  for  dealing  with  it.  The  general  condusiona  of 
the  Conference  are  snmmariEed  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

**  Want  of  employment  depends  upon  two  main  causes — fluctuations 
of  trade,  and  fluctuations  ot  individual  character.  The  former  lie  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  control  of  society  as  at  present  constituted. 
Some  of  the  compensatory  arrangements  that  may  be  made  by  public 
or  private  employers  have  been  sketched  in  sect.  6.  But  tiie  chief 
means  of  meeting  them  must  lie  in  the  power  of  the  workers  them- 
selves to  provide  against  seasonal  and  cyclical  disturbances  of  Industry 
by  means  of  trade  unionism,  co-operation,  and  other  means  for 
increasing  wages,  and  the  encouragement  of  thrift.  Where  these  fail 
on  an  extensive  scale  '  exceptional  distress '  may  be  said  to  exist.  If 
the  organization  sketched  in  sect.  23  were  efficiently  at  work,  sncfa 
a  condition  of  things  woald  be  foreseen  by  the  Central  Labour 
Department,  upon  whose  advice  as  to  the  probable  permanence  of  the 
decline,  local  action  would  largely  depend.  If  the  distress  wwe 
temporary  and  acute,  relief  wori:s,  carefully  planned  beforehand,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  trade  or  locality,  might  be  undertaken 
under  the  safeguards  suggested  in  sect,  6.  If  the  decline  were  likely 
to  b^  permanent  in  a  trade  or  district,  relief  works  would  be  useless. 
Such  a  situation  would  m^ie  large  demands  on  the  judgment, 
ingenuity,  and  resource,  not  only  of  the  central  authority,  but  of  the 
local  authority  and  other  local  bodies.  It  could  not  in  any  case  be 
adequately  met  without  the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  agencies 
mentioned  in  sect.  4, 

'  MinvM  of  the  Proceeding!  of  the  On^ferenee  tf  Btpremttativet  ^  AdminU- 
irative  Avlhoritia  in  London,  held  on  April  S,  1003.  [28  pf.  Pol.  id.  King. 
LoDdOD,  1903.] 
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"The  wootd-be  workera,  vboae  lack  of  employment  reeulte  from 
irregtU&ritf  or  decUue  of  tnule,  an  comparatively  easy  to  deal  wUb. 
The  chief  difficulty  arises  in  eonnexion  with  those  who  are  nnem- 
ployed  owing  to  irr^ularity  or  decline,  not  of  trade,  but  of  personal 
character.  They  are  unemployable,  and  this  initial  qneetion  confronts 
OS  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  the  class  we  have  just  dealt  with.  Is  it 
a  permanent  decline,  or  may  it  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  con- 
ditional F  In  other  words,  is  there  a  hopeless  lack  of  character,  or 
can  character  be  restored  ?  Initially,  again,  the  first  rough  ascertain- 
ment of  this  class  mast  belong  to  the  orgauia»tion  sketched  in  sect.  23. 
When  ascertuned,  this  class,  divided  into  apparently  hopeless  aud 
possibly  hopeful  cases,  needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  two  entirely  different 
seta  of  agencies — the  hopeless  by  means  of  the  poor  law  and  asylum 
boards,  the  hopeful  by  personal  friendship,  religious  influeuoes,  co- 
operative charity,  and  labour  training.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
that  passes  oe  missionary  or  charitable  enterpTise,  so  for  from  removing, 
tends  rather  to  perpetuate  and  reinforce,  the  unemployable  class.  A 
board  of  charities,  witii  powers  analogous  in  some  respects  to  those  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  aud  the  Local  Government  Board,  might  do  much 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  right  treatment  of  the  unemployable  as  of 
many  other  classes  of  persous  In  distress, 

"In  considering  a  question  of  the  nature  of  that  relating  to  the 
unemployed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  action  that  can  be  taken 
can  have  to  any  great  extent  immediate  results,  and  it  Is  of  great 
importance  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  undertaking  in  a  hurry  schemes 
for  affording  relief  by  putting  the  question  aside  antil  it  becomes 
acute.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
matter  should  be  .looked  ,Into  at  once,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any 
further  exceptional  distress  arising,  anything  like  '  panic  legislation ' 
may  be  avoided.  The  matter  is  probably  one  which  will  command 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  all  parties,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulties 
with  which  a  large  portion  of  the  industrial  community  has  to  contend 
are  very  great,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  anything  could  be  done  to 
afiWd  the  workers  assistance  in  the  direction  which  they  desire,  the 
community  at  large  will  welcome  such  action, 

"It  is  only  at  times  like  the  present  that  the  snbject  of  the 
unemployed  is  generally  considered,  and  then  the  aid  of  the  local 
authorities  is  invoked  to  meet  sudden  emergencies.  Aid  thus  demanded 
and  thus  given  is  apt  to  be,  not  useful,  but  even  pernicious,  in  the 
long  run,  for  the  subject  is  one  which  needs  much  consideration.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  public  economics,  and  the  effect  of  any 
action  taken  mnst  be  b.i  reaching.     What,  therefore,  is  needed,  is  a 
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Uw  which  shftll  ooiutitatfi  the  qneBtion  of  the  anemplojed  one  of  the 
autten  which  local  Kntliorities  most  consider,  and  ondar  pnqier 
reBtrictioDS  and  oonditious  maj  talce  steps  to  pnt  their  concloBions  into 
practice.  By  this  means  a  continuons  and  admitted  polioj  wonld  be 
possible,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  conntry  or  localitiet 
■offering  from  '  panic  administration.' " 
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LEGISLATION,  PABLIAMENTABT  INQUIRIES, 
A\D  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

Thb  paper  called  Mtmieipal  CorporaHont  {BepradieHve  Vnder- 
laitHgt)  (Commons  Paper,  1902,  No.  398,  foL,  147  pp^  I».  Sd.)  gires, 
for  the  four  jears  ending  Harch  81,  1902,  the  same  particnlan  as 
were  given  for  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1898,  in  the  paper 
(No.  88  of  1899)  comniDnl;  known  bb  "  Fowler's  Retuni,"  and  noticed 
in  this  Review  for  April,  1899  (pp.  253, 251).  It  also  oontainB  some 
additional  information.  In  colnmn  9  it  gives  the  amonnts  paid  to 
the  department  {e.g.  waterworks)  in  question  by  other  departments 
ie.g-  the  sanitary  department)  for  prodncts  {e.g.  water  for  street  water- 
ing).  Colomns  14  and  15  give  interest  and  repayments  of  principal 
separately,  instead  of  combining  them  in  one  total  like  colnmn  12  of 
the  old  Retnrn.  Colnmns  18  and  19  give  the  net  profits  and  losses,  and 
column  21  gives  the  amonnt,  if  any,  of  the  payment  towards  general 
expenses  made  by  the  nndertaking.  The  last  of  these  additional 
colnmna  is  of  very  little  real  importance ;  ^m  the  fact  that  it  is 
generally  filled,  by  a  dash,  the  anti-mnnicipal  tradist  will  doubtless 
conclnde  that  the  uodertalcings  are  patting  the  mnnicipality  to  consider- 
able expense  for  office  room  and  general  snperintendenGQ,  but  this  ia 
by  no  means  necessarily  or  usually  true.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Oxford  waterworks.  This  undertaking  appears  as  contributing 
nothing  to  general  expenaes.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  pays  a  rent 
for  its  office  in  the  town  hall  and  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  city 
engineer's  salary,  these  charges  being,  of  coarse,  included  in  the  working 
expeneea  of  the  undertaking.  From  the  two  payments  the  city  draws 
qnitd  enough  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  very  trifiing  expense 
unaccounted  for  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 

Not  should  very  mnch  importance  be  attached  to  colnmn  9,  giving 
the  amonnta  paid  by  other  departmenta.  Corporations,  feeling  that 
these  are  payments  merely  from  one  pocket  to  another,  do  not  trouble 
mnch  about  making  them  correct,  and  keeping  them  up  to  date.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  very  mnch  below  the  prices  which  would  be  paid  to 
companies  performing  the  same  work,  partly  because  rather  out  of 
date,  and  partly  because  the  lower  snch  charges  can  be  put,  the  leas 
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will  be  the  ineome-tftx  MBetemeat  of  the  nndertakhig.  Coiueqnently, 
ID  anj  conipftrison  between  mnnioipal  and  private  eaterpwae,  it  would 
be  neeeeMTf  to  add  oonsidenbl^  to  the  £110,112  paid  hj  ntauicipalitiee 
for  water,  to  the  £337,745  pa[d  tor  gas,  and  the  £218,360  paid  for 
electricity. 

Bnt  the  other  additional  colnimu  were  badtj  wanted,  and  t^fiir 
incliuion  makea  the  preMot  B«tani  of  much  nMHre  yAlne-^han  its 
predecessor. 

The  earlier  motion  asked  for  jfltwrrm  of  the  "water,  gas,  tramway, 
eleetrie  lighting^^jjul -«tlier  reproductive  uudertakingB  carried  ou  by 
municipal  boroBghe,"  but  8ir  Henrj  Fowler  furnished  no  definition  of 
"other  reproductive  nndertakinga."  The  Local  Government  Board 
got  together  figures  for  markets,  "  baths,  etc.,"  cemeteries,  working- 
cl»8  dwellings, "  piers,  qnays,  etc.,"  and  "  niiscellaDeons  "  undertakings, 
aod  remarked,  "There  are  other  noderUklDgs  carried  on  by  town 
councils,  e.ff,  sewage  disposal  works,  allotments,  eUugfater-housea, 
pnblio  libraries,  harbours,  etc.,  from  which  revenue  is  derived,  which 
do  not  appear  in  this  Betarn,  as  each  undertakings  have  not  been  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  order  of  the  House." 
The  new  Betum  says  that  "  as  there  was  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
town  clerks  of  some  boroughs  as  to  what  undertakings  besides  water, 
gas,  tramway,  and  eleetrie  lighting  nodert^ings  sbould  be  mcloded 
in  the  return,  the  town  clerks  were  asked,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  return,  to  fumisb  particulars  relating  to  markets,  baths,  burial 
grounds,  working-class  dwellings,  piers  and  quays  and  harbours  in 
addition  to  those  above  mentioned,"  The  new  Beturn  contains  abo 
"  other  reproductive  ondertakings,"  uamely,  bridges  at  Searborough  and 
Plymouth,  canals  at  Exeter  and  York,  cold  stores  at  Burnley,  con- 
ditioning house  at  Bradford,  crematorium  at  Hull :  estates,  including 
raoe-comrse  at  Donoaster  ;  ferries  at  Saltash,  Birkenhead,  Hiddles- 
brongh,  and  Sunderland  ;  marine  lakes  at  Soutbport ;  parade  and 
property  at  Bridlington  ;  Pavilion  estate  at  Brighton,  and  Spa  concert* 
rooms  at  Harrogate. 

Now,  why  these  particular  things  should  be  cboeen  as  "  reprodae- 
tive,"  and  all  the  other  departments  of  municipal  activity  exolnded, 
either  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  the  Local  Grovernmeut  Board,  or  the 
contemplation  of  the  order  of  the  House,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
say.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  all  well-directed  municipal 
activity  is  reproductive  of  some  return  or  advantage.  Doubtless, 
however.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  meant  to  confine  the  term  "  reproductive 
undertakings  "  to  those  undertakings  which,  by  means  of  chaigee  levied 
in  connexion  with  the  services  rendered  by  them,  bring  in  a  substantial 
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monej  retain  to  the  mauicipal  ezcbeqner.  Bat  this,  u  the  Loeal 
Garammeot  Bo&rd  point  oat  in  tlie  paukge  qaoted  above,  is  a  verj 
large  oUm,  and  ioaludeB  many  thin^  besides  thoee  in  the  Betnm. 

Here  we  see  the  advantage,  pointed  out  bj  Sidgwick,  of  seeking  for 
a  definition.  The  rash  reader  is  certain  at  this  point  to  suggest  that 
the  reproductive  undertakings  meant  must  be  those  of  which  the  whole 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  speeial  charges  imposed  in  oonaexioa 
with  the  services  rendered  by  them.  But  this  snggesUon  is  clearly 
quite  oselesB,  since  it  will,  for  example,  exclude  more  than  one-third 
of  the  waterworks  and  nearly  half  die  electricity-works.  The  next 
suggestion  wilt  be  that  only  those  classes  of  undertakings  which,  taken 
in  tiie  aggregate,  bring  in  money  returns  sufficient  to  pay  expenses 
should  be  considered  as  reproductive.  This  suggestion  is  also  useless, 
since  it  will  also  rule  out  the  electrioity-works.  The  only  oonclusion 
seems  to  be  that,  if  we  are  to  divide  municipal  undertakings  into 
reproductive  and  non -reproductive,  we  must  mean  by  reproductive 
UBJertakings  those  which  are  commonly  expected  to  pay  the  whole  of 
their  own  expeasea.  Tliis  definition  would  certainly  exclude  baths 
and  washhouses  and  oeaiateries,  and  would  make  the  position  of  work- 
ing class  dwellings  and  allotments  soaMwhat  doubtfuL 

The  exclusion  of  baths  and  burial  grounds  from  Oa  retam  would  be 
a  small  matter  in  regard  to  capital  and  income,  but  it  would  raise  the 
total  net  profit  from  £378,281  to  £567,017.  It  is  best  perhaps  to 
treat  each  class  of  undertaking  separately,  rather  than  to  trouble  much 
about  a  total  which  may  be  so  much  affected  by  legitimate  doubt  as  to 
what  should  be  included  in  it. 

The  Ids  water  undertakings  of  the  boronghs  have  involved  the 
borrowing  of  56  millioDs,  of  which  8^  millions,  or  rather  less  than  one- 
seventh,  had  been  paid  off,  or  counterbalanced  by  invested  sinking 
funds,  at  March  31,  1902.  In  a  tew  cases  the  rates  of  partieular 
boraughfl  are  very  considerably  affected  by  the  existence  of  the 
municipal  water  undertaking.  The  waterworks  of  Pembroke, 
apparently  beoause  incomplete,  cost  the  ratepayers  the  handsome 
amount  of  Is.  T^d  in  the  pound.  The  Brackley  works  cost  1*.  5^., 
while  Great  Torrington  had  to  pay  If.  2dL,  Fwlheli  1*.  Oid,  and 
Bridgnorth  and  Ryde  It.  each.  The  ratepayera  of  I>arlington  and 
Abergavenny,  however,  profited  to  the  extent  of  9^.,  those  of 
Aberystwitii  8^,,  Carlisle  7d.,  Barrow  6^.,  Barnsley  6d.  The  Beturu 
does  not  add  gains  and  losses  separately,  as  it  ought,  but  the  total 
of  contributions  to  rates  appears  to  be  about  £120,000,  and  the  total 
of  drafts  upon  the  rates  about  £61,000,  giving  a  balance  of  nearly 
£40,000  in  favour  of  contributions.    (The  Beturu  gives  the  total  net 
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profit  M  £90,128,  bnt  this  incladea  anma  oarried  forward  or  io  Bome 
other  waj  practically  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  nndertakiog.) 
The  tmmber  of  irater  ondertakiogB  which  are  mora  or  leas  a  charge 
apoD  the  rates  slightly  exceeds  that  of  those  which  contribnted  in 
relief  of  rates,  but  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  namber  neither  relieved 
oor  burdened  the  rates,  taking  the  whole  four  years  together.  The 
principle  of  oharging  for  water  most  generally  adopted  is  clearly  just 
to  make  ends  meet.  There  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  contri- 
bntions  to  the  rates  mean  good  management,  and  drafts  upon  the  rales 
bad  management.  In  some  places  the  supply  of  water  is  an  easy  and 
inezpensire  matter,  in  others  it  is  exceedingly  costly  ;  in  some  places, 
such  as  Hull,  Bath,  and  Oxford,  the  water  supply  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  ttie  Corporation  for  oeaturies,  while  in  others  it  has  been 
bought  at  oompensatioD  price  from  a  company  in  quite  recent  times. 
There  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  charges  for  water  fit  these 
various  circnmstances  bo  exactly  that  a  surplus  or  deficit  will  show 
good  or  bad  management.  Though,  as  has  just  been  observed,  the 
policy  ordinarily  adopted  is  that  of  endeavouring  just  to  make  eoda 
meet,  the  principle  is  not  universally  accepted.  The  I«.  in  the  pound 
deficits  at  Ryde  and  Bridgnorth  are,  as  the  return  itself  informs  us, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  corporations  of  those  places  are  content  if  the 
charges  for  water  pay  the  working  expenses.  The  boroughs  of 
Buckingham  and  Brackley,  with  the  clearness  of  vision  in  such  matters 
which  naturally  distinguishes  very  small  communities,  go  a  step 
further,  and  charge  nothing  at  all  for  domestic  supply  within  their 
own  boundaries.  "  What,"  they  doubtless  ask,  "  is  the  use  of  levying 
a  separate  rate  for  domestic  water  P  " — and  it  obviously  is  no  use  unless 
it  falls  on  difi'erent  people,  or  on  the  same  people  in  difierent  propor- 
tions from  the  ordinary  rates.  In  many  places  the  water  rate  is  a 
regressive  rate,  i,e,  is  leried  at  more  pence  in  die  pound  from  houses 
of  low  value  than  from  houses  of  high  value,  and  in  these  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  uniform  rate,  such  as  the  ordinary  general  district  rate, 
would,  of  course,  relieve  the  smaller  houses  at  the  expense  of  the 
larger.  Where  the  water  rate  is  already,  as  it  onght  to  be  every- 
where, a  uniform  rate,  the  substitution  of  a  deficit  for  a  surplus  on  the 
water  undertaking  would  simply  mean  that  the  properties  at  present 
not  chargeable  with  water  rate  would  have  to  pay,  and  to  that  extent 
relieve  the  rest.  This  would  doubtless  be  undesirable  in  some 
conditions,  just  as  it  is  at  present  undesirable  in  some  conditions  that 
property  which  gets  no  direct  benefit  from  expenditure  on  sewers  has 
to  pay  the  rate  levied  to  defray  that  expenditure. 

The  waterworks  municipalized  before  1870,  or  thereabouts,  mostly 
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help  to  reliere  the  rates,  while  those  nmnicipalized  fttter  that  date 
mostly  form  a  burden  upon  them.  Many  explanations  of  this  remark- 
able fact  may  be  Buggeeted,  and  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  true  explanation.  Is  it  that  the  prices  paid  for  waterworks 
muDicipalised  since  1870  have  for  some  reason  or  other  been  higher  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  boronghe  which  muuicipatized  later  are  more  in- 
competent ?  Or  is  it  simply  that  the  longer  a  waterworks  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipality  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  profitable, 
owing,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  growth  of  the 
bnaineas  has  ocenrred  since  the  purchase  of  the  goodwill  ? 

Coming  to  the  next  item  in  the  Beturu — gasworks, — we  find  our- 
selves in  a  difl^rent  field  ;  for  gas,  unlike  domestic  water,  ia  not  used 
by  everybody,  and  is  commonly  sold  by  quantity.  It  would  be 
obviously  uneconomical  to  supply  gas  like  water,  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, and  charge  the  user  with  a  payment  calculated  on  the  value  of 
his  house.  Consequently  we  find  that  there  seems  to  be  universal 
agreement  that  the  supply  of  gas  by  the  corporation  should  be  entirely 
paid  tor  by  charges  on  the  gas  consumers,  and  most  corporations 
appear  to  diink  tbut  tiie  ratepayers  may  reasonably  expect  a  moderate 
profit  ou  the  transaction.  Consequently  out  of  about  a  hundred  gas- 
works, we  find  about  sixty  contributing  to  the  relief  of  rates,  and  only 
six  making  drafts  upon  rates,  those  six  being  the  not  very  important 
boroughs  of  Wilton,  Wenlock,  Lou^horongh,  Conway,  Aberavon,  and 
Neath.  The  tows  clerk  of  Wilton  appends  a  note  to  say  that  the  price 
of  gas  has  been  inoreased,  and  loss  will  in  future  be  prevented ;  Wen- 
lock's  municipal  gasworks  only  date  from  June,  1900,  and  the  deficit 
is  therefore  only  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  only  amounts  to  £107 ; 
Loughborough'H  gasworks  date  is  July,  1900,  and  the  deficit  is  only 
£388  ;  Conway's  deficit  is  only  £50  per  annum,  so  that  Aberavon  and 
Neath  seem  to  be  the  only  serious  oases.  Against  the  £1698  drawn 
from  rates  by  the  six  undertakings,  we  have  to  set  the  substantial  sum 
of  £325,000  contributed  to  relief  of  rates  by  the  sixty  contributing 
boroughs.  (A  few  of  the  boroughs  aie  stated  to  have  had  surpluses 
which  were  "  partly "  contributed  to,  and  deficits  "  partly  "  drawn 
from  rates  ;  in  default  of  any  data,  this  calculation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  these  amounts  were  equally  divided.)  A  few  of  the 
contributions  are  considerable — Darlington  again  heading  the  list  with 
lOd.  iu  the  pound  ;  Blackpool,  Bolton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  LeiceBt«r 
received  between  7d.  and  9d,  each ;  but  the  bulk  are  of  moderate 
amount,  both  in  reUtion  to  the  size  of  the  gas  undertaking  and  in 
reUUon  to  the  rateable  value. 

For  gasworks  the  corporations  had  borrowed  altogether  £22,757,123, 
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bntof  thiBDearlf  aqnarterliad  been  paid  off  or  couaterbalftnoed  bjacco- 
mnbtted  liaking  fnads  in  March,  1902.  The  102  electricilj-works  are,  of 
coarse,  much  younger  than  the  gasworks,  and  congequentlf  we  find  that) 
of  a  borrowed  capital  of  £1 1 ,764,723,  onl;  £970,600  had  been  paid  oflT  or 
connterbalanced  by  inTeatmeDt  in  1902.  The  aspect  of  afiaire  here  ta, 
at  present  at  mij  rate,  not  nearly  so  faronrable  for  the  ratepayers  as 
Opposed  to  the  consomers  of  the  mnnioipal  product.  No  less  than  46 
of  the  nndertakings  drew  something  from  the  rates,  and  only  20  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  of  rates.  The  drafts  amonnted  to  about  £52,000, 
and  the  contributions  only  to  about  £21,000,  so  that  on  balanee  the 
ratepayers  appear  fai  have  subsidizod  the  consumption  of  electricity  by 
some  £30,000  per  annuni.  Bot  this  is  not  quite  true,  since  a  majority  of 
the  nndertakings  which  made  drafts  upon  the  rates  were  less  than  four 
years  old  in  Mareh,  1902,  and  have  therefore  only  ooe,  two,  or  tiiree 
years  to  answer  for.  It  Boems  probable  that,  after  the  stage  of  infancy 
is  past,  these  undertakings  will  for  the  most  part  pay  their  way.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  average  age  of  the  contributing  undertakings 
was  about  7}  years  ;  that  of  the  undertakings  which  neither  oon- 
tributed  to  die  rates  nor  drew  upon  them  was  about  5  years,  and  that 
of  the  ondertakingB  with  defiaits  drawn  from  the  rates  was  abont  4| 
years. 

Huuicipal  working  of  tramways  is  an  even  more  recent  phenomenon 
than  municipal  eloctrio  lighting,  and  the  conseqneoce  is  that  the 
tramway  figures  are  even  more  distnrbed  by  the  presence  of  under- 
takings in  a  state  of  transition.  Probably  not  one  of  the  twenty-nine 
tramways  worlced  by  the  corporations  was  in  what  may  be  described 
as  a  normal  state  daring  the  whole  of  the  four  years  ending  in  March, 
1902,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  worth  while  quoting  the  average  for 
those  years. 

Markets,  which  come  next  in  the  Return,  are  somewliat  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  fact  that  a  borough  has  receipts  from  markets  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  working  a  reproductive  undertaking  ;  there  is  no 
undertaking  or  enterprise  in  collecting  ancient  tolls  on  things  brought 
into  an  open  market-place.  Some  of  these  appear  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Return,  since  the  number  of  markets  included  in  the  summary  is 
only  228,  whereas  the  Annual  Local  Taxation  Betttrna  for  1900-1 
attribute  receipts  from  markets  to  253  boroughs.  But  a  great  many 
are  certainly  included,  and  even  where  capital  has  been  invested  and  a 
reproductive  undertaking  created,  there  is  still  often  a  considerable 
revenue  derived  from  the  old  tolls,  in  return  for  which  no  service  is 
rendered.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  markets 
appear  very  profitable  if  the  net  return  is  reckoned  on  the  outstanding 
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cKpttol.  The  capital  oatsUndiDg  od  Mu-oh  31,  1902,  wm  £3,926,671  ; 
aod  the  net  [Hrofit,  after  pajiDg  £126,120  of  interest  and  reducing  the 
debt  hj  £74,780,  was,  according  to  the  Retorn,  £83,782,  or  over  2  per 
cent.,  after  proving  for  interest  and  amortisation,  Frofita  from  markets 
eeem  to  be  devoted  to  relief  of  rates  with  lesB  hoBttation  than  profits 
from  the  undertakings  hitherto  dealt  with.  The  sum  so  devoted  is 
the  difference  between  the  gains  of  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  markets, 
amounting  to  about  £110,000,  and  the  losses  of  the  rest  amoonting 
to  abont  £20,000. 

Baths  and  waehhouses  and  burial  grounds  follow  next — institatioiiB 
which  are  never  established  with  the  view  of  making  a  profit  in  ud  of 
rates,  and  are  seldom  expected  to  pay  more  than  a  considerable  fraction 
of  their  expenses.  It  is  not  sorprising  to  find  that  £188,736,  abont 
two-fifths  of  their  annual  average  cost  (including  interest  and  sinking 
fund)  is  not  met  hy  the  receipts.  "  Working-oUss  dwellings,"  a  per- 
fectly useless  beading  when  no  definition  is  provided,  show  abont  the 
same  proportionate  loss— £26,978  out  of  a  total  cost  of  £67,008. 
Forty-three  harboor  and  dock  nndertakings  are  said  to  lose  ff77,TSi ; 
of  this  amount  £26,737  is  Incnrred  in  Bristol,  and  £86,000  in  Preston, 
The  Bristol  loss  is  sometimeB  said  to  be  connterbalanoed  by  certain 
town  dues,  which  do  not  technically  belong  to  the  dock  undertaking, 
but  which  are  in  practice  dependent  on  its  existence.  The  Beturn, 
however,  knows  nothing  of  this.  The  arbitrarily  selected  sixteen  "  Other 
reproductive  undertakings"  are  credited  with  a  profit  of  £15,873, 
almost  entirely  due  to  Doncaster  race-course. 

Any  serious  student  of  municipal  enterprise  will  do  well  to  let  this 
Return  alone,  as  regards  gasworks  and  tramways,  and  use  instead  of  it 
the  annual  returns — Gat  UftdertaHngs  (House  of  Commons  Paper, 
1902,  Ifo.  330,  fol->  93  pp.,  9d.),  which  reUtes  to  "gas  undertakings  in 
the  United  Kingdom  other  than  those  of  local  authorities  for  the  year 
ended  the  31st  day  of  December,  1901  ;"  Gaa  Underiakingi  (^Loeal 
AtUhantiet)  (1W2,  No.  331,  fol.,  5o  pp.,  &kd.)  for  the  year  1901-2 ; 
and  Tramways  (Street  and  Soad)  (1902,  No.  307,  fol.,  5S  pp.,  5^.) 
for  the  year  1901-2.  These  contain  considerably  more  information  than 
"Fowler's  Beturn,"  arran{!;ed  in  the  Board  of  Trade's  worst  style. 
It  is  high  time  they  were  remodelled  and,  so  far  as  the  municipal 
nndertakings  are  ooncerned,  bronght  into  proper  relationship  with  the 
A»ntial  Local  Taxation  Beturtu,  From  the  gasworks  Returns  we 
may  gather  that  rounioipal  gas  is  cheaper  than  company  gas,  hut  that 
this  may  be  p^tly  or,  according  to  taste,  wholly  or  more  than  accounted 
for, by  the  fact  diat,  while  half  the  company  works,  and  more  thau 
half  their  gas,  are  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
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the  Wuh,  ouljr  k  rerjr  small  fraction  of  the  manicipal  work  is  done 
south  of  that  line  ;  consequent!/  it  may  well  foe  supposed  that  the 
municipal i ties  are  better  sitnated  in  regard  to  their  coal  supply.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  brou^^ht  out  in  the  tramway  Return  is  that,  out  of 
H84  miles  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  871  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  1902,  worked  by  electricity.  Of  course,  however,  the  importance 
of  the  electrically  worked  lines  is  very  much  greater  than  is  suggested 
by  these  figures,  in  which  a  mile  of  double  line  is  treated  as  equal  to  a 
mile  of  single  line. 

The  Summary  Tablet  (Cd.  1523,  foL,  810  pp.,  2<.  6d.)  of  the  1901 
Census  have  been  published  before  the  Final  fieport,  instead  of  along 
with  it,  as  has  been  nstial  in  previous  censuses.  The  census  office  has 
been  by  no  means  liberal  in  performing  addiUon,  in  working  out  per- 
centages, and  in  tables  containing  the  comparative  figures  of  previoos 
ceusuBBB.  Consequently  the  commentator's  task  is  arduous  and  liable 
to  error  unless  his  arithmetical  powers  are  altogether  abuonnaL  If, 
for  example,  we  desire  to  compare  the  papulation  in  each  difiereot 
quinquennia  of  life  with  that  of  1891,  we  have  to  add  together  three 
sets  of  figures  to  get  the  total  between  10  and  15,  five  sets  to  get  the 
total  between  15  and  20,  and  two  sets  to  get  the  total  between  20  and 
25 :  then  we  have  to  fetch  the  1891  census,  and  work  out  the  per- 
oentages.  Having  performed  these  prooesses  we  get  the  following 
result  : — 
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The  smallness  of  the  increase  of  the  ohildren  compared  with  that  of 
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the  people  ia  the  prime  of  life  is  strilciag.  That  the  people  in  the 
prime  of  life  bftve  increseed  ao  much  lb  of  coutbo  ohieflj  due  to  the 
immeoBe  drop  in  emigration.  It  would  have  been  greater  gtill  if  a 
Urge  Bmnber  of  the  male  population  bad  not  been  absent  on  military 
Berrice  in  South  Africa.  It  is  also  swelled  bj  the  foreign  immigration. 
ForelgnerB  are  said  to  have  increased  from  198,113  to  247,758,  and 
BritiBheabjeotfl  bom  abroad  from  34,895  to  91,678;  bQt,aewilldoabtlesB 
be  explained  in  the  Final  Beport,  many  of  the  British  subjects  born 
abroad  would  have  been  reckoned  as  foreigners  if  the  1901  schedule  had 
been  the  same  as  that  of  1891,  so  that  it  is  better  to  compare  the  totals 
of  persons  bora  abroad,  namely  233,008  in  1891,  and  339,436  in  1901. 
There  is  little  reaBou  to  suppose  any  real  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  British  subjects  born  abroad,  so  that  we  may  put  the  increase 
of  foreigners  at  nearly  100,000.  The  fact  that  the  children  have 
increased  so  little  although  the  poBsible  fatherB  and  mothers  have 
increased  bo  much  is,  of  course,  not  due  to  increase  of  mortality  but  to 
decrease  of  natality. 

Another  series  of  tables  which  might  f urniBh  food  for  reflection  is 
that  which  gives  the  nnmber  of  persons  inhabitiug  tenements  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  rooms.  Here,  again,  the  commentator  is  left  ta 
do  his  own  multiplicatioa,  addition,  and  extraction  of  percentageB.  If 
these  operations  can  be  trusted,  the  rooms  in  the  small  tenemeuts  have 
increased  by  ID'S  per  cent,  while  the  persoDs  inhabiting  them  have 
decreased  nearly  0*9  per  cent.  The  people  who  live  in  tenements  of 
more  than  four  rooms  have  increased  22*9  per  cent.  The  difierent 
classes  of  persons  in  the  tenements  of  one  to  four  rooms  have  inereased 
and  decreased  as  follows  : — 

Hioss  who  lire  in  tenement*  which 
have,  psr  rooro,^ 

Lttt  than  1  person     .  hare  increased  16*0  psr  cent 


This  result  is  exactly  what  would  be  expected  by  any  one  who  has 
looked  out  of  a  railway'-carriage  window  and  seen  the  miles  of  flve- 
roomed  houses  growing  up  everywhere,  but  it  will  surpriBC  those  who 
shut  their  eyes  to  everything  but  newspapers. 

Edwin  Canitaii. 

Vou  XUL— No.  3.  2  a 
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REVIEWS. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  LONDON.     Third 
Series :   R«ligioa8  laflnences.     By  Chablei  Booth.    AsaiBted 
bj  Jsssi  Arotll,  Eknx«t  Ate»,  Geo.  E.  Arxxll,  Artbdr  L. 
Baxteb,  Gkobox  H.  Duckworth.    [Vol  i..  Outer  Ring  North, 
252  pp.     rol,  ii.,  Inner  Ring  North,  346  pp.     VoL  iii.,  City  ftnd 
West  End,  233  pp.    VoL  ir.,  Sonth-Eut  uid  South- West,  2S0  pp. 
VoL  T.,  Inner  Sooth  London,  208  pp.     VoL  vi..  Cater  South 
London,  273  pp.    Vol,  vii.,  Samnury,  432  pp.    8to.     Si.  net  per 
volnme,  or  S0§.  for  the  series.    HMtnillan.    London,  1902.] 
Hr.  Booth's  grett  tuk,  which  he  undertook  some  Afteen  yews  iigo 
OB  his  own  responsibility  Rud  at  hie  own  chftrges,  is  RpiM-ORching  com- 
pletion.   Following  on  the  four  volumes  which  olRssified  the  people  of 
London  tcoording  to  the  degrees  of  porerty  or  comfort,  »nd  the  fire 
Tolnmes  which  de&It  with  the  whole  popaUtion  over  again  from  the 
indnstri»l  point  of  view  as  organised  in  trades  and  professions,  we  row 
have  seven  volumes  which  describe  the  social  and  religions  inAuencea 
— including  such  factors  as  local  government  and  police,  as  well  as 
every  form  of  philanthropic  enterprise — which  have  played  their  part 
in  bringing  al>oot  tfae  present  state  of  things.    It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  later  volumes  are  all  marked  by  those  sterling  qualides  of  scientific 
thoroughness  and  strict  impartiality  which  we  have  been  led  to  expect 
and  always  find  in  Hr.  Booth's  work.    Future  generations  will  be  under 
no  leas  an  obligation   than  our  own   to  express  their  gratitude  to 
Ur.  Booth  for  his  extraordinarily  valuable  services. 

No  doubt,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  cavil  at  some  of  Mr.  Booth's 
statements.  It  might  be  suggested,  for  example,  that  this  or  that 
particular  church  has  not  received  adequate  treatment,  or  that  cert^n 
religioas  institutions,  like  the  sisterhoods,  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  any  observer  from  the  outside.  And,  of  coarse,  any  one  is  free  to 
dissent  from  Ur.  BooUi's  loferenees  from  the  facts  as  given,  or  to  doubt 
some  of  his  pradietions  as  to  the  ultimate  force  and  value  of  paonliar 
religious  doctrines  or  methods.  To  all  such  criticism  it  is  a  snffioient 
reply  that  Ur.  Booth  lays  no  clum  to  omniscienoe  or  infallibility.  He 
is  qidte  aware  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
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himself  and  bis  col iabora tors.  "Spiritual  inflaenoeB,"  he  u^b,  "do 
not  lend  themBeWeB  roadily  to  atatistiGal  treatment,  Mid  we  have  not 
attempted  it.  The  sobject  is  one  in  which  figures  may  easily  be 
pressed  too  far,  and  if  trusted  too  mnoh  are  likely  to  become  more  than 
usually  dangerous "  (i.  7).  Their  main  object  has  been  "  to  obtain 
truthful  and  trnstworthy  impressions,"  and  then  to  transmit  them  to 
their  readers.  (For  my  part,  I  am  only  inclined  to  express  one  small 
regret.  It  is  dlfflcalt  to  discOTor  any  good  reason  why  Mr.  Booth 
should  haTe  been  moved  to  change  the  style  of  binding  for  the  second 
time.  The  first  change  made  was  altogether  desirable,  and  a  distinct 
improvement.  But  surely  the  dainty  style  of  binding  which  has  bees 
adopted  for  these  later  volumes  is  hardly  appropriate  to  their  serious 
aod  scientific  character.) 

However,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  occa- 
sional errtHTB  in  snch  an  enormous  array  of  statistical  informatioo  (the 
investigators  remained  for  weeks  or  even  months  tn  each  district,  and 
wrote  out  reports  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  personal  interviews),  I  am 
eonvinoed  that  no  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  to  shake  the  substantial 
acom«cy  of  the  picture  of  London  life  which  Mr.  Booth  has  drawn. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  the  outcome  of  the  earlier  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  relation  between  wages  and  social  conditions,  it  appeared  that  "  the 
numbers  of  the  crowded  and  the  numbers  of  the  low-paid  were  much 
the  same  ;  that  industrial  capacity  and  higher  and  more  regular  wages 
lead  to  better  housing,  and  that  order,  cleanlinesB,  and  decency  do  almost 
invariably  follow  in  their  train  ;  or,  reversing  this,  it  may  equally  be 
said  that  decency,  eleanliness,  and  order  lead  to  better  housing,  to  more 
regular  employment,  and  to  the  higher  wages  which  industrial  capacity 
commands"  (i.  4).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  recent  investi- 
gation of  the  social  and  religions  forces  in  London  shows  a  correspond- 
ing connexion  between  poverty  and  the  absence  of  any  acknowledged 
aliegiance  to  some  definite  form  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  *'  The 
map  seems  to  give  the  key  to  the  situation,  for  the  colours  show  in 
general  outline  the  religious,  no  less  than  the  social,  features  of  the 
district.  Where  the  streets  are  red,  we  find  a  vigoroas  middle-class 
religions  development  combined  with  active  social  life.  Where  the 
streets  are  pink,  there  is,  as  regards  religion,  a  comparative  blank. 
When  the  colour  is  blue  we  have  the  missions,  and  step  by  step,  as  it 
deepens  to  black,  the  more  hopeless  becomes  the  task.  From  these 
Ivoad  eoneinsions  there  is  no  escape  "  (i.  149). 

Now,  it  miut  frankly  be  admitted  that  no  amount  of  explanation 
will  avail  to  lessen  the  shook  of  such  oonclosions ;  from  any  and  every 
p<dnt  of  view  they  cannot  bat  represent  a  grave  and  anxioiu  problem. 
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It  is  DeedlsBS  to  uk  how  far  the  present  sitostion  is  the  DKtnral  out- 
Gom«  of  Blocknesa  and  negligence  in  the  put,  aod,  of  course,  it  is  a 
poor  conaolation  to  refleot  th»t  things  might  h&ve  been  very  mnch 
worse.  Bnt  it  nu;  jiutty  be  urged  th»t  a  thoughtful  study  of  these 
Tolnmes  need  not  land  us  in  a  hopeless  state  of  peBsimistic  despair. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  assured  that  the  forces  which  make  for  good 
liTUg  and  social  reform  have  shown  a  remarkable  development  of 
vitality  and  energy  in  recent  years.  There  are  thonsanda  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  tnainred  by  religions  motives,  and  with  huge  sums  of 
money  at  their  dispose  for  charitable  purposes,  Eealously  engaged  in 
every  kind  of  social  and  religions  work  ftv  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
classes.  For  e;cample,  of  five  parishes  in  North-West  London,  we  are 
told  that  the  congregations  are  "  tremendously  keen  and  in  earnest ; 
all  are  oommunicants,  and  all  are  workers  for  the  chnich  ae  well  as 
worahippers  in  it.  With  slight  difierences  in  degree,  the  same  descrip- 
tion applies  to  all :  '  congregations  small,  but  parochial ;  inner  circle 
red  hot'"  (i.  176),  Again,  in  another  district,  it  it  is  reported  that 
"  the  parishes  are  now  all  well  worked,"  which  could  not  have  been 
said  some  years  ago.  Hr,  Booth  is  aware  of  scandalous  oases  of  idle- 
nees,  or  worse,  among  the  clergy,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  Is  convinced 
that,  "  against  these  instances  may  fairly  be  set  the  far  more  frequent 
ease  of  those  who,  though  worn  out,  and  in  spite  of  constant  break- 
down in  health,  stick  to  their  work.  In  no  field  of  duty  is  greater 
devotion  shown.  The  whole  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
has  changed  ami  widened  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  "  (vii.  27). 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  mere  attendance  at  church  or  chapel  by 
itself  is  no  adeqnate  test  of  the  general  standard  of  moral  conduct. 
"  The  vioar  of  a  tfaoronghly  working-class  parish  is  ready  to  admit 
that,  of  those  who  do  not  attend  church  at  all,  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion are  as  decent  and  respectable  as  those  who  do  "  (L  S3).  And  in 
the  sense  that  "men  are  oft«n  more  rehgions  than  is  known,"  the 
inhabitants  of  London  may  still  be  called  "distinctly  Christian.*'  On 
the  whole,  "  among  the  working  classes  there  is  less  hostility  to,  and 
perhaps  even  less  criticism  of  the  Churches  than  in  the  past "  (vii.  42i), 
and  in  certain  districts  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
general  moral  tone.  "  In  spite  of  the  many  diffionlties  connected  with 
social  deterioration,  and  in  spite  of  the  failnre  of  religion  to  cope  with 
them,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  improvement  .  .  ,  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  oanns — religions,  edncational,  and  administrative, — the 
main  factor,  a  resultant  of  these,  being  '  the  dawn  of  hope  for  the 
working  man,  who  has  begnn  to  realise  that  he  has  ample  opportunities 
to  improve  his  position ' "  (i.  155).  _ 
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Hoirever,  tbe  diinut  fact  BtiU  remaiDS  tlutt  great  idmmb  of  tba 
people  of  Loadon  bave  drifted  away  from  all  forms  of  religioas  eom- 
ranDion,  owing,  in  part,  to  what  has  become,  in  Mr.  Booth's  opiaioo, 
"  an  incompatibility  of  moral  temper."  The  working  claeseB,  we  are 
told,  have  a  very  exacting  conception  of  the  ethical  obligations  in* 
Tolved  in  tbe  professioB  of  relifpon.  "They  expect  a  religioas  miiD  to 
make  his  life  sqnare  with  his  opinions  "  (t.  89)  j  bat  as  they  are  not 
prepared  to  forego  an  easy-going  mode  of  life,  and  to  submit  to  dis- 
cipline, they  hold  themselves  aloof. 

This  recognition  of  the  practical  character  of  the  Christian  religion 
Is  entirely  sonnd  and  healthy,  and  serres  to  emphasiie  tbe  severe  but 
just  oriticism  which  Mr.  Booth  has  to  bring  against  some  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  tbe  various  religious  bodies.  They  have  been 
far  too  mnob  inolined  to  cheapen  religion ;  they  have  often  failed  to 
make  Large  demands  for  self-sacrifice  and  personal  service ;  they  have 
even  competed  with  one  another  in  bribery  of  a  most  demoralising 
kind.  '*  It  is  dole  vertut  dole,"  writes  Ur.  Booth,  "  and  treat  vertut 
treat,  a  contest  openly  admitted  on  both  sides ;  while  the  people, 
taking  the  gifts  with  either  hand,  explain  how  careful  they  must  be, 
when  attending  a  service,  that  the  other  side  knows  nothing  of  it. 
This  atrocious  system,  based  on  the  delusive  claim  of  each  party  to  a 
monopoly  of  religious  truth,  is  injurious  to  irath,  as  well  as  to  the 
recipients  of  their  demwaltzing  bounties "  (ii.  95).  And  Mr.  Booth 
will  not  allow  as  to  assume  that  any  excuse  for  indiscriminate  charity 
may  be  found  even  in  tbe  most  poverty-stricken  districts.  "  The 
suggestion  that  tbe  working  classes  cannot  aSbrd  to  share  in  the 
expenses  of  organized  religion,  is  hardly  true  even  of  the  poorest. 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics  every  one  pays  something.  For  that 
which  is  valued  the  people  will  find  the  means  to  pay ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  rarely  do  value  that  for  which  they  pay  nothing.  .  . . 
Nor  are  the  mass  of  tbe  people  of  London  poor  In  the  sense  of  having 
no  nuugio.  They  have  always  money  to  spare  for  tbe  pleasures  or 
purposes  in  which  they  take  an  interest "  (i.  88).  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  state  of  affairs  probably  lies  in  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  relief  of  poverty  as  such,  apart  from  any  other  parpose, 
and  the  direct  almsgiving  of  the  religions  bodies.  On  the  one  band, 
the  Cburcbes  might  confine  their  special  work  to  their  own  people, 
who  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  them  as  members  or  adherents  of  a 
particular  religious  organixation  ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  support,  both  by  personal  service  and  by  the  contribution  of 
funds,  independent  charitable  institutions,  whether  public  or  private, 
for  dealing  with  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  poor  in  general. 
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AgKin,  it  ia  abiuidftnti;  evident  tliat  ths  clerg;  ue  Rttempting  £ai- 
too  maoh.  "  No  body  of  meD,"  %k^%  Ur.  Booth,  **  oould  posaibly 
Booceail  in  performing  the  Btiangely  Tuied  fnnotionB  expected  of 
them ;  to  detect  abuses,  and  instract  in  the  principles  of  sanitation  ; 
to  stndy  political  economy,  and  adyise  in  trade  difficulties  and  dispntea 
between  masters  and  men  ;  to  teach  principles  of  thrift  and  household 
management,  and  to  assist  in  finding  employment  for  yonng  people  ; 
to  do  duty  as  trnstees  or  impressarios  in  providing  art  and  amiuement, 
goarantoed  to  be  pure  and  whotemme,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  always 
prepared  with  a  panacea  ready  made  to  fit  any  emergency"  (viL  28). 
Where  they  have  learnt  how  to  limit  Iwth  the  number  and  the  range 
of  their  manifold  activities,  and  to  claim  the  practical  aaaistance  of  the 
Uity,  they  have  met  with  encouraging  Buocees.  Again  and  agun  we 
bear  of  small  bands  of  heroic  workers,  mostly  drawn  from  the  lower- 
middle  and  working  classes.  In  particalor,  the  clergy  should  endeavour 
to  make  the  family  the  unit  of  religious  organization.  The  religious 
life  of  the  Jews  persista  even  in  London  because  "it  is  a  family 
religion,  a  matter  of  bir^  and  heritage,  even  more  Uian  of  belief  ** 
(it.  T),  And,  agMD,  "  It  is  to  social  usage  that  the  upper  classes  trust, 
and  it  is  in  the  union  of  home  and  church  that  we  find  the  strength  of 
the  Nonconformists  as  regards  the  religioaa  guidance  of  their  children  " 
(vii.  404> 

It  is  tempting  to  refer  to  many  other  argent  and  practical  questioua 
raised  by  Mr.  Booth,  such  as  the  use  of  the  fifty-four  City  churches, 
the  effect  of  insanitary  housing  upon  religions  enterprise,  or  the 
problems  of  local  government.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  great  value  of  his  work,  and  the  extreme  importance  of  the  whole 
subject  under  discussion. 

J.  Cabtir. 

DEMOCRACY  AiJD  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL 
PARTIES.    By  M.  Ostbooobski.    Translated  from  the  French 
by  Fbbdbsick  Clares,  M.A.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Riqht 
Hon.  Jaueb  Bbtcb,  M.P.    [2  vols.    Iviii.,  627,  and  xlii.,  793  pp. 
8to.    25«.  net,    Macmillan.    London,  1902.3 
A  frank  and  unstinted  admission  that  M.  Ostrogorski's  volumeB  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  atndent  of  polities  should  preface  any 
criticisms  a  reviewer  may  feel  bound  to  pass  upon  some  of  his  oonelu- 
stons.    Ur.  Bryce,  in  fais  sympathetio  appreciation,  observes  that  in 
IS8S,  when  he  began  to  study,  and  was  seeking  to  portray  the  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  find  any  account  of  the  very 
remarkable  and  well -compacted  scheme  of  organisation  which  had 
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been  at  work  there  tor  forty  or  fittj  years  ;  and  he  noted  that  among 
even  the  best  educated  men  there  were  tew  who  had  maatered  iti 
dettdhk  Attention  hu  hitherto,  as  "U,  Oatrogorflki  justly  oomplains, 
been  too  exclnsively  directed  to  the  study  of  political  forms,  and 
the  very  idea  of  politioal  forces  m  distinct  from  political  forms  has 
not  Iwen  sufficiently  eiear  to  men's  minds.  And  yet  the  methods  of 
poUtieal  organization,  and  the  psychical  forces  which,  by  them  dis- 
ciplined or  corrupted,  determine  in  the  last  resort  the  action  and  value 
of  all  political  institutions,  can  least  of  all  in  s  popular  Government 
be  neglected  with  impunity,  A  study  of  social  and  political  meUioda 
and  forces,  a  study  of  social  and  politioal  psychology,  based  on  careful 
obserrstion,  is  at  once  the  postulate  and  the  desideratum  of  any  real 
progress  iu  the  seieuce  of  government.  To  this  study,  or  to  a  portion 
of  it,  Mr.  Ostrogorski  has  addressed  himself.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
holding  that  the  "methods  and  principles  of  democracy  necessarily 
culminate  in  organised  jMrties  and  party  government,  he  has  elected 
to  treat  England  and  the  United  Sutea  as  the  most  politically  advanced 
among  nations,  and  therefore  as  typical  of  democratic  development. 
That  there  are  signs  that  this  self-imposed  limitation  of  the  field  of 
view  may  have,  in  some  measure,  detracted  from  the  cecumenlcal  value 
of  his  conclusions,  that  it  may  be  responsible  for  a  distribution  of 
emphasis  which  a  wider  survey  would  have  oorrected,  can  hardly  be 
denied  ;  for  all  that,  the  limitation  was  wise.  Even  so  the  task  was  a 
■tupendous  one.  The  material  was  neither  collected  nor  sifted,  nor 
did  the  facts  lie  easily  to  hand.  Beneath  the  dignity  of  the  historian 
and  the  philosopher,  they  had  to  be  laboriously  disinterred  from  the 
files  of  old  newspapers,  and  illuminated  by  personal  observation  and 
inquiry,  both  in  England  and  America.  And  to  the  unflagging  ardour 
of  the  collector  and  the  microscopic  attention  of  the  tinned  observer, 
M.  Ostrogorski  has  brought  a  rare  power  of  critical  imagination  and 
of  philosophical  detachment.  In  the  fifteen  years  be  has  devoted  to 
it,  he  has  done  hia  work  thoroughly  ;  he  has  written  the  standard 
history  of  "the  Machine"  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

To  this  history  neither  epitome  nor  citation  could  do  justice, 
M.  Ostrogorski's  studies  of  the  Caucus  and  the  Primrose  League,  of 
the  Convention,  the  Political  Bing,  and  the  Boss  must  be  studied  to 
be  appreciated.  But  bis  oouclnsioss  invite  some  criticism.  He  is 
eonvinced  that  the  parallel  between  the  course  of  political  growth  in 
England  and  America  is  very  close  indeed.  "  The  study  of  America 
lias  but  enabled  us  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  and  a  little  farther. 
The  essence  of  the  problem  awaiting  solution  turns  out  to  be  exactly 
the  same.    In  fact,  the  longer  experience  of  American  democracy  has 
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ontf  given  eztraotdin&r;  diBtinutneu  to  the  political  pbenomeiw  and 
tendencieB  which  we  have  seen  looming  in  the  yonng  democnoj  of 
England,  What  appeared  to  na  in  England  as  a  gonn,  bloasoms  in 
the  United  States,  thanks  to  conditions  which  are  nnfortunatel;  too 
favourable,  into  a  laxorious  plant"  (ii.  603).  Yet  the  political  history 
of  England  and  the  United  States  has  been  widely  divergent,  and 
party  organizations  in  the  two  nations  are  very  different  things. 
American  democracy,  though  no  arbitrary  product,  is  a  very  pecnliar 
growth.  It  has  become  what  it  is  from  the  co-operation  of  many 
factors,  most  of  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  In  the  first  place, 
the  revered  United  States  constitution  itself  was  really  an  unworkable 
inBtmment — that  is  to  say,  only  a  bigUy  practical  people  could  have 
made  it  work  at  all.  Some  sort  of  "  machine  "  iiad  to  be  devised  to 
restore  the  neccBsary  loUdariti  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
organs,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  builders  iiad  been  at  such 
pains  to  separate.  The  coDBtituUon  was  intended  to  translate  a  faith 
and  a  pbilooophy — or  several  philosophies — into  institutions.  Early 
and  crude  democratic  theory  always  makes  four  grand  assumptions  : 
(1)  that  in  a  democracy  the  people  mnst  govern;  (2)  that  the  people 
possess  sufficient  capacity  for  government ;  (8)  that  the  people  possess 
sufficient  integrity  for  government ;  (4)  tiiat  the  people  have  sufficient 
time  for  government.  The  prudent  authors  of  the  United  States  con- 
stitution, anxious  as  they  were  to  escape  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm 
and  extravagance,  were  not  nninfiuenced  by  these  furticlea  of  faith.  In 
draughting  their  scheme  of  a  reprraentative  democracy,  they  assumed, 
without  question,  (1)  that  the  people  iritl  always  choose  the  beet  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  best  repreBentatives  will  always  offer  them- 
selves to  be  chosen  ;  (2)  that  there  is  a  practically  unlimited  supply 
of  political  capacity  always  available  ;  (3)  that  political  interest  and 
political  education  will  vary  directly  with  the  frequency  of  elections. 
History  has  not  warranted  these  aeHumptions  ;  they  have  collided  with 
the  characteristic  feature  of  modern  life — the  division  of  labour. 
"Private  aRhira,"  an  acute  critic  has  remarked,  "have  assumed  an 
importance  as  compared  to  public  affairs  which  our  forefathers  could 
never  have  anticipated.  This  state  of  things  is  causing  everywhere  a 
demand  for  government  without  trouble  or  with  very  little  trouble." 
The  evolution  of  politics  in  the  United  States  seema,  indeed,  almost 
inevitable.  The  American  people,  blessed  with  material  advantages 
which  have  moved  the  older  nations  of  Europe  to  envy  and  admiration, 
have,  by  force  of  circnnistances,  acquired  a  temperament  characterised, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  a  cheery  and  uncritical  political  idealism,  on  the 
other,  by  a  firm  belief  in  the  virtue  of  commercial  methods.    The  cult 
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of  froedom  hu  iaspired  the  hypertrophy  of  the  electiTe  prinoiple  ;  the 
belief  in  oqnality  ia  respoiuible  for  the  periufteioD  that  public  opinion 
doesn't  wnnt  edaoating — onij  "  getting  out  the  vote."  Bren  the 
spoils  system  has  been  defended  as  the  corollary  of  the  egalitarian 
axiom.  Failing  as  yet  to  recognize  that  the  real  basinesa  of  legis- 
lative assemblieB  is  not  to  make  laws  bnt  to  oritioize  and  amend  them, 
discussion  in  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  a  useless  minimnm,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  legislator  to  his  bnsiness  measured  (at  least  in 
some  State  legislatures)  by  the  quantity  of  legislative  output. 

But  if,  as  M.  Oatrogoraki  shows  abundantly,  professionalism  ia  the 
curse  of  American  politics,  it  most  be  maintained  that  in  British 
politics  it  has,  so  far  at  least,  made  very  little  way.  Nor  does  bia 
admirable  history  of  political  organization  in  Great  Britain  really  sup> 
port  any  other  aonclueion.  For  the  upshot  of  hia  iuTestigation  has 
really  been  to  show  that  the  Caucua  has  failed,  and  why.  It  haa  no/ 
atifled  the  personality  of  the  representative  ;  it  has  not  conquered  the 
tendency  in  the  Britiah  character,  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  peraiata 
in  denying  to  formal  democracy  its  logical  consequenoos  -,  it  has  »ot 
imposed  its  yoke  upon  the  leaders,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  haa  come  to 
incur  the  reproach  of  "officialiam ; "  tt  haa  not  been  remarkably  sue* 
cessful  in  its  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  moral  community  of  aim,  on 
which  all  healthy  party  organization  reets,  a  factitioua  enthusiasm  for 
a  machine-made  party  unity ;  the  very  complaint  that  the  great  his- 
torical parties  are  in  process  of  dissolution,  is  the  most  convincing 
testimony  to  its  impotence.  It  takes,  indeed,  a  great  issue  to  create 
two  parties,  organization  and  tradition  to  consolidate  them,  a  succession 
of  great  and  genuine  issues  to  vitalize  them.  So  long  as  one  party 
represents  stagnation  and  the  other  movement,  or  so  long  as  one  party 
repreeenta  the  interest  of  one  great  class  of  the  community  and  the 
other  of  another  great  elasa  or  group  of  classes,  it  is  natural,  if  not 
inevitable,  that  the  parties  should  be  only  two,  and  that  the  cleavage 
should  be  sharp  and  deep.  But  since  Disraeli  educated  his  followers 
to  jump  blind  ;  since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  piped  to  the  tune  of 
Tory  Democracy  ;  since  the  Tories  borrowed  an  organigation,  and,  for 
a  creed,  paid  themselves  with  phrases,  the  "  stupid  party  "  is  no  longer 
the  Tory  affiche,  while  Liberalism,  to  a  great  extent,  has  replaced  faith 
by  calculation.  The  two  great  parties  are  moving  on  rapidly  converge 
ing  lines.  Party  government,  in  the  past,  whatever  its  defects,  has 
hallowed  a  tradition,  and  secured  a  leadership.  The  grand  convention 
of  the  party  system  is  a  tribute  to  the  national  demand  for  continuity  of 
government.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  varieties  of  untried  being 
through  which  the  British  system  ie  destinedlto  paas,  the  near  future 
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nULj  vitnesa  iBodi£oatioiu  of  oar  pftrty  gorernmant  In  respoiua  to  thi* 
growing  demkud  for  ooDtinuitj.  But  it  U  not  likely  thkt,  in  Great 
BritMn  at  least,  party  government,  with  ita  ingrained  liabitB  and  aaso- 
ciatioDi,  will  fall  suddenly  away. 

This  is  hardly  M.  Oatrogorski's  opinion.  In  hia  view  party  goTem- 
ment  and  the  machine  are  oomplemeDtary  and  inseparable.  They 
stand  or  fall  together.  To  the  argument  that  some  sort  of  organlaa- 
tion  is  necessary  if  the  present  system  is  to  be  carried  on,  he  replies 
that  he  does  not  see  the  neoessity  of  carrying  it  on.  It  b  hie  belief 
that  the  conventional  mcu^lity,  the  formalism  of  party,  which  all 
organisation  fosters,  robs  die  citizen  of  independent  judgment  and  the 
sense  of  civio  responsibility.  Seduced  by  material  interest,  or  a  viotim 
to  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude,  he  resigns  his  private  political  oon- 
science,  counts  his  loyalty  for  righteousness,  and  starts  with  the 
crowd.  Party  government,  with  all  its  works,  must  go.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  scheme  M,  Ostrogorski  would 
instal  in  its  place,  though  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  it 
would  provide  an  efficient  government,  and  whether  it  would  really 
abolish  great  parties,  and  smash  the  machine.  But  though  there  may 
be  differing  opinions  as  to  the  means,  there  should  be  none  aboot  the 
end.  "  Hitherto  the  victorious  struggle  which  democracy  has  carried 
on  in  the  world,  has  been,  and  neoessarily,  a  struggle  for  material 
liberty  ;  moral  liberty,  which  oonsists  in  thinking  and  acting  as  free 
reason  dictates,  has  yet  to  be  achieved  by  it  It  has  carried  the  iutbeai 
corput  by  force,  but  the  decisive  battle  of  democracy  will  be  fought 
on  the  kabeaa  animum." 

W.  G.  PooBOK  Smith. 

PURE  SOCIOLOGY  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Spontaneous 

Development  of  Society.     By  Lebtsk  F.  Wabd.     [xii.,  607  pp. 

8vo.     17».  net.     Macmillan.     New  York,  1903.] 

Mr.  Ward  is  well  known  as  a  pioneer  of  sooiological  research  in 

America.     He  is  also  a  biologist  of  repute.     He,  if  any  one,  then, 

ought  to  be  able  to  make  something  of  the  subject  of  "  pure  "  sociology, 

that  is,  sociology  as  far  as  it  lends  itself  to  a  strictiy  naturalistic 

method  of  treatment.     And  no  doubt  he  has  produced  a  very  readable 

book.    In  my  humble  judgment,  however,  it  is  more  readable  than 

convincing.    For  me  the  argument  moves  from  first  to  last  on  a  plane 

that  is  altogether  too  transceudent. 

Mr.  Wiu^'s  chapter  entitled  "  Methodology  "  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  written  clearly  and  frankly,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mere  empiricist,  it  likewise  amounts  to  an  opes  confession  that  the 
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fooDcUtioiiB  of  such  »  BOoiology  as  he  would  build  up,  raBt,  uot  on 
rock,  but  ou  Band.  "Before  prooeeding  further,"  ha  nya,  "I  wUI 
formuUte  the  prinoiplo  which,  aa  I  see  it,  voderlies  the  proposition 
that  sooiologj  is  a  true  soience.  It  is,  that  i«  t^  complex  teieneei  tke 
qtiaiity  ofexaelnett  it  only  pereeptibU  in  tieir  higher  gemeralitatioiit. 
This  is  a  different  thing  from  the  other  trutli,  that  in  the  complex 
science*  safe  oonclnaions  can  onlj  be  drawn  from  wide  inductions.  lu 
a  field  so  great  as  that  of  human  society,  a  wide  induction  becomes 
unmanageable.  The  number  of  facts  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  great  that 
thej  bewilder  the  mind.  Something  must  be  done  besides  aocumulat- 
ing  facts,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  A  mental  process  of  a 
higher  order  mast  be  employed."  Well,  I  have  to  confess  that,  having 
read  these  six  hundred  pages  carefully  through,  I  remain  absolutely 
sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  attaining  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  a  perceptible  exactness  in  any  "higher"  generalizations 
with  regard  to  the  origin  or  growth  of  human  society.  Some  rague 
analogies  and  a  boat  of  newfangled  technical  terms  would  seem  to 
represent  the  total  yield  of  this  amtieipatio  naturm;  for  each  was 
Bacon's  name  for  Mr.  Ward's  "  mental  process  of  a  higher  order." 

There  is  room,  I  will  admit,  within  science  for  a  certain  amount  of 
relatively  wild  hypothesizing,  if  thereby  weary  plodders  are  cheered  on 
their  way.  A  "  property"  carrot  held  in  front  of  the  donkey's  nose 
will  often  serve  to  make  it  go.  Such  I  lake  to  be  the  true  justification 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  expounded  in  Ur.  Spencer's  Synthetic 
PMloiophy,  But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  each  cheering 
fancy  as  solid  fact,  to  predicate  "  perceptible  exactness  "  of  it  just 
because  it  is  large  and  laminons.  This  is  how  Mr.  Ward  writes  of 
the  "  high  "  generalization  just  alluded  to  :  "  Not  content  with  the 
conquest  of  nature  and  the  subjection  of  its  laws  to  hnnutn  uses,  man 
resolved  to  find  out  what  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what  was  to 
be  his  destiny.  He  proceeded  to  interrogate  nature  at  all  points,  and 
the  thousand  conflicting  and  commingled  answers  that  he  got,  all 
rolled  together,  when  closely  listened  to,  were  found  to  spell  out  the 
talismanie  word  '  Evolution.' "  Note  the  past  tense.  Han  settled  the 
What,  the  Whence,  and  the  Whither  some  time  ago,  presumably 
during  the  Ust  century,  since  the  present  work  is  dedicated  "  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  on  the  first  day  of  which  it  was  begun."  Let  us 
grant,  however,  Mr.  Ward  his  "  evolution "  as  being  a  matter  of 
metaphysics,  wliorein  necessary  truth  is  notoriously  easy  to  come  at. 
Bat  what  of  his  generalizations  with  regard  to  biological  development, 
which  is  more  or  lees  matter  of  science  P  Will  he  claim  "  perceptible 
exactness "    for   his  favourite  principle  of    use-inheritance— not  to 
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mendon  lexnftl  seleetion — when  half  the  biologioal  \rorld,  (o  pat  it 
mildlj,  is  deftd  aptioBt  him  ? 

So  too  is  it,  then,  with  his  sociologieal  doctrine  proper.  For 
inHtsDce,  Dader  the  head  of  social  statioi  he  seeks  to  fonnnlate  the 
laws  goTeming  the  absorption  of  one  race  bf  another.  For  the  facta 
we  are  simply  referred  to  Gnmplowios's  RaieHkampf,  and  Batxen- 
hofer's  Soeiologiseke  ErkentUnit.  In  short,  the  facts,  though  aotnallj 
roost  obecnre  and  perplexing — sach  a  snbject,  for  instance,  as  the  for- 
mation of  caste  constitnting  one  of  the  standiog  pnzzles  of  anthro- 
pology— are  taken  as  wett  understood.  All  that  remains,  therefore, 
for  the  pnre  sociologist  Is  to  ronnd  the  matter  off  with  a  supreme 
generalization.  Say  "  social  karyokinesia,*'  and  the  inwardness  of  the 
process  as  a  coextensive  property  of  organism  stands  instantly  roTealed. 
Or  again,  in  connexion  with  the  topic  of  social  dynamics,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  "  the  gyueoocentric  theory."  This  theory  the  writer  annoancea 
to  be  his  very  own,  giving  np  much  space  to  the  discuBsioD  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests.  Here,  then,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  catch 
the  sociologist  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  to  pass  with  him  beyond  the  lecture- 
room  into  the  laboratory.  And  what  do  we  find  P  The  real  strength 
of  the  position  is  made  to  consist  in  certain  facts  of  entomology  and 
botany.  Directly  we  come  to  man,  with  whom  alone  we  are  directly 
concerned,  all  is  confusion.  "  Ethnologists  have  studied  the  marriage 
relations  of  large  numbers  of  tribes,  finding,  of  course,  great  diSbrences 
and  nearly  all  gradations  from  the  matriarchal  to  the  patriarchal  con- 
dition. The  literature  has  become  voluminous,  and  is  largely  contro- 
versial, so  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  seeking  simply  the  truth — [rather 
hard  this  on  the  anthropologists  I] — to  disengage  any  clear  principles," 
Clear  principles,  however,  the  sociologist  will  have  at  any  cost. 
So  we  are  treated  to  a  drastically  final  interpretation  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Convade,  derived  from  authorities  that,  anthro- 
pologioally  speaking,  belong  to  the  last  generation — Letoumeau,  for 
instanoe,  whose  latest  work  (La  Psyehologie  Ethnigtie,  Paris,  1901), 
whilst  it  dogmatically  asserted  that  the  Convade  was  a  device  for 
bringing  home  his  paternity  to  the  male  savage,  showed  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  of  observers  like  Spencer  and  Gillen,  or  with 
theories  such  as  those  expounded  in  The  Golden  Bough,  oc  Tie 
Legend  of  Persevt. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  sociologist  puts  forward 
his  conclusions.  If  he  realizes,  and  does  all  he  can  to  make  others 
realise,  that  his  are  hypotheses  superimposed  on  hypotheses,  extremely 
tentative  correlations  of  empirical  laws  that  are  themselves  of  dubious 
validity,  well  and  good.    Taken  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  Ward's  book  is  full 
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of  faappj  thooghts,  of  bright  fancies  meet  to  cheer  the  atudent  aa  be 
atrngglee  along  through  the  slongh  of  matter.  But  ia  that  the  spirit 
in  which  these  axiomata  maxime  generalia  are  offered  7  I  do  not  feel 
certain  that  the  sociology  of  the  present  day  distinguishes  with 
soiHcient  clearuesa  between  priaoiples  that  are  indemonatrable,  becaoae 
primary  and  ultimate,  and  principlea  that  are  indemonstrable^  becauae 
untrue,  or,  at  auj  rate,  wholly  '*  in  the  air." 

B.  B.  MiBZTT. 

AGEICULTURE  ET  UBBE-ECHANGB  DAMS  LE  EOT- 
AUUE-UNL  By  Albebt  Ddlac.  [216  pp.  Sro.  4  franos. 
LaroSB.  Paris,  1908.] 
This  is  a  small,  sensible,  and  interesting  book  on  the  couditiona  and 
results  of  English  agricnltore,  written  from  the  potut  of  view  of  a  citizen 
of  a  protectionist  country,  anxious  to  draw  leaaona  for  his  fellow-citizens 
from  hie  studies  of  agrionlture  under  a  free  trade  rigime.  Briefly, 
the  point  of  the  book  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  English 
farming  suffers  heavily  from  the  system  of  free  trade ;  the  soil  of 
England  is,  on  the  whole,  less  naturally  fertile  than  that  of  France ; 
the  burden  of  taxation  of  one  kind  or  another  falls  more  heavily  on 
the  farmer  in  England  than  in  France,  and  the  wages  he  has  to  pay 
are  higher ;  the  State  gives  little  assiatanos  to  agrionlture  of  the 
kind  given  in  France :  yet  the  English  farmer  keeps  bia  head  above 
water.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  remarkable  about  English 
fanning — something  which  it  would  be  well  for  Frenchmen  to  learn. 
What  is  thia  F  The  aaawer  Ilea  in  the  fact  that  English  fanning  pro- 
duces on  the  average  half  aa  much  again  for  every  acre  cultivated 
as  French  farming  does — to  be  strictly  accurate,  about  63  per  cent, 
in  the  way  of  crops,  and  4o  per  cent,  in  the  way  of  live  stock, — and 
pays  far  more  attention  to  producing  only  first-rate  quality.  In  respect 
of  animals  in  particular,  it  la  to  England  that  all  countries  look  for 
the  fiueat  breeda,  and  though,  no  doubt,  aa  H.  Dolao  points  oat,  the 
continual  exportation  of  pedigree  anunals  to  the  colonies  means  tb»t  in 
the  end  the  colonies  may  tbemaelvee  become  rivals  of  the  mother 
oonntry  in  thia  reapect,  yet  for  the  present  the  fine  quality  of  English 
produce  secures  success  for  the  producer.  Hence  the  moral  drawn  for 
the  benefit  of  French  agriculture,  is  the  desirabilitj  of  "  high  farming," 
"production  mteruive,"  "II  faut  augmenter  lea  rendementa.  Plus  le 
cultivateur  de  bl&  r^oltera  &  I'hectare,  plua  oette  r&olte — I'exemple 
de  I'Angletene  nous  le  prouve — aera  r^mnn^ratrice,  car  Tiatensit^  de 
la  production  eat  le  senl  rem^e  &  la  baiase  dea  prix."  This  is  the 
main  lesson  of  the  hook ;  of  Ita  soundnesa  in  application  to  France  we 
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have  no  means  of  jodgiDg,  since  the  bulk  of  the  anthorV  fignres  and 
fucto  refer  to  England,  and  the  conditions  of  French  agricnltnre  and 
politicB  are  assumed  to  be  known  to  the  reader ;  bnt  it  seems  clear,  at 
Moy  rate,  that  the  French  farmer  is  content  with  an  amoant  of  produce 
which  wonM  mean  ruin  in  England. 

To  English  readers  the  main  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  brief  and 
aconnte  aocoiint  given  of  the  conditions  of  English  fanning,  and  the 
statistics  as  regards  average  wages,  prices,  and  profits ;  we  have  no 
book  in  English  that  qnite  fills  the  place  of  this  one,  which  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  snch.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  mlsfortane 
that  M.  Dnlac  should  not  have  had  the  opportnnitj  of  studying 
Mr,  Rider  Haggard's  excellent  and  comprehensive  work,  Sural  Eng- 
land, which  would  have  thrown  new  light  for  him  on  many  points,  and 
would  have  perhaps  modified  the  rosy  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
suocesB  of  English  methods.  He  scarcely  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  reduced  number  of  labourers  on  English  farms  since  1871,  in  spite 
of  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery,  is  no  advantage  to  the 
fanner,  but  actually  constitntes  his  greatest  difficulty,  sod  prevents 
that  "  production  intensive,"  which  should  be  hie  aim ;  and  when 
M.  Dnlac  tells  ns,  in  a  tone  which  seems  to  be  congratulatory,  that  land 
which,  in  1871,  afforded  employment  for  1,060,000  labourers,  now 
only  Doou[nes  873,000,  his  words  have  an  unconscious  irony  in  them  ; 
for,  in  fact,  much  of  the  land  which  was  cultivated  in  1871  has  prac- 
tically, if  not  nominally,  gone  ont  of  cultivation  now.  Nor  does  he 
altogether  realize  the  meaning  of  the  recent  increase  of  so-called 
"permanent  pastures,"  and  the  corresponding  decrease  of  arable  land. 
For  "permanent  pastnrea"  are  of  no  value  unless  they  are  used  as 
snch;  nor  is  the  increase  of  them  an  advantage  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  increase, 
when  there  has  been  an  increase,  in  the  latter,  has  not  been  nearly  in 
propCHTtton  to  the  increase  in  so-called  pasture  land  ;  and  in  some  years 
(e,g.  in  IdOS,  as  compared  with  1901)  there  has  been  a  heavy  decrease. 
In  one  other  important  point,  M.  Dnlac  might  have  been  led  to  change 
his  mind,  if  he  had  been  able  to  consult  Mr.  Haggard's  work  ;  this 
is  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  small  holdings  can  be  made  to 
answer  in  England  :  M.  Dulac  greatly,  as  I  think,  underrates  the  pos- 
sibility and  the  advantageous ness  of  "  la  petite  cultnre  "  in  England  ; 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  small  holdings  were,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
very  common  indeed  in  England,  and  that  the  small-holders  were  only 
bought  ont  by  rich  men,  in  a  time  of  agricultural  prosperity,  because 
they  were  so  successful ;  and  he  is,  not  unnaturally,  unaware  of  the 
oonspicuoua  success  of  small  holdings  where  the  system  has  been 
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exjMriittADtallf  roTived  in  ma.oj  pftrts  of  Englaod,  e.g.  at  Wintflreloir, 
at  Martioitown,  on  Lord  Caxrington'B  (wtateB,  and  elsewhere.  With 
Uieae  restrictions,  however,  iS.  Dulao'e  kocoant  of  Engflish  agricnlture 
ifi  as  Mciuate  as  it  is  concise. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  made  to  see  oarselves  as  others  sees  as.  M. 
Dnlac  eridently  feels  surprise  at  the  casual  and  informal  oharacl«r  of 
the  ooDtraot  between  landlord  and  tenant — a  contract  nsnall;  verbal 
and  renewable  annnall^ ;  but  he  rightly  sees  that  in  fact  the  dis- 
adrantagee  of  informal  Donditiona  and  of  tenures  nominally  short  are 
counteracted  by  custom  and  by  the  effect  of  recent  legislation  Hccnring 
the  tenant's  interests,  particularly  in  regard  to  unexhausted  improve- 
OMuts.  M.  Dulac  takes  a  very  strong  view  of  the  injustice  of  tbe 
present  incidence  of  local  taxation,  whereby  real  property  snfiers  out 
of  all  proportion  to  personal ;  and  he  further  expresses  himself  vigor- 
ously in  regard  to  tithe—*'  une  charge  pesante,  une  obligation  inhale 
ct  immod^r^  que  doit  sapporter  le  domsine  foncier."  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  we  have  seen  in  the  works  of  foreign  writers  the 
expression  of  surprise  that  a  charge,  which  was  naturally  laid  upon 
land  at  a  time  when  a  far  larger  proportion  of  property  was  in  the 
form  of  land,  should  remain  almost  exclusively  laid  npon  land,  when 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  now  of  another  kind. 
The  impartial  foreigner  almost  always  regards  this  as  mischievous 
and  unjust ;  that  it  is  a  serious  burden  to  agricnlture  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, whatever  historical  justification  there  may  be  for  it  Another 
part  of  the  English  system  which  strikes  H,  Dolac  as  unfair  is  the 
plan  whereby  (as  he  thinks)  the  tenant  farmer  has  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  risks  of  bod  seaaons,  and  the  Uindowner  none  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  instead  of  a  fixed  rent  being  laid  on  the  land,  a  "fair  rent" 
should  be  agreed  upon  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning,  of  each  agri- 
cultural year.  He  neglects,  however,  the  fact  that  the  landlord  is 
usually  called  upon  to  make  some  abatement  of  rent  when  the  season 
has  been  bad ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  large  landholders  these  remis- 
sions often  amount  to  a  very  heavy  annual  sum.  The  accounts  of 
some  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  might  have  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  subject,  had  M.  Dolao  thought  of  eonsulting 
them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  oonte  and  instructive  book  to  the 
attention  of  English  students. 

A.   W.  PlOKABDmiAlIBBIDOB. 
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HISTOIBE  DES  CAISSES  D'EPABGNE  EN  BELGIQUE. 
Ouvnge  eonronnj  par  I'Acadteiifl  Boyale  de  Belgiqoe.  Par 
Locis  Uamanpe  et  Fbedkkic  Bcxy.  [3  vols.  viiL,  676  pp. 
Sto.  Foatej'ii.  Loavaip,  1902.3 
We  cuinot  learn  too  mach  about  thrift  iiutitatioiu  in  otbw  oonDtries, 
more  oBpeciallj  while  onr  owe  are  on  the  stocks  for  repairs.  This 
did  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  Hiohael  Hicks-Beach, 
wlten,  last  year,  in  his  capaoi^  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
presided  over  the  Parliamentary  Committee  inquiring  into  the  qoestion 
of  savings  banks,  and  carefully  ruled  out  of  court  all  infonnation 
relating  to  foreign  savings  banks,  more  particularly  to  vhat  is  being 
done  in  Belgium,  aa  being  altogether  unsuited  to  this  country.  In 
saying  this.  Sir  Uichael  can  scarcely  hare  been  sufficiently  informed. 
For  if  there  Is  one  country  from  which  we,  having  centralized  all  our 
savings  operations  in  the  nuun  in  one  great  national  institution,  can 
learn  something,  it  is  "  the  little  England  of  the  Continent,"  so  like 
ourselves  in  the  oompoaition  of  its  population,  in  its  iodastoial  pursuits, 
and  its  business  ways.  Very  brilliant  results,  it  is  tme,  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  thrift — most  notably  so  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Grennany.  We  there  find  the  number  of  depositors 
increased — say,  in  Saxony — to  one-half  of  the  population,  and  the  value 
of  deposits  carried  to  more  than  twice  what  it  is  among  ourselves,  that 
is,  £12  per  inhabitant;  and,  agun,  in  Holst«m  we  find  the  total 
amount  of  deposits  multiplied  sevenfold— from  50,000,000  to  350,000,000 
marks — in  twenty  years.  But  all  these  triumphs  are  doe  to  the 
beuefioent  action  of  independent,  self-governing,  local  savings  banks. 
In  Belgium  it  is  the  "  national  "  iustitntion,  oovering  the  entire  IciDg- 
dom  with  a  network  of  reoeiving  offices,  even  closer  and  more  com- 
prehonsive  than  our  own,  which  has  secured  the  enviable  result  of 
making  thrift  at  the  same  time  profitable  to  the  depositor  and  useful 
to  the  public.  Professor  Hamande — ^for  the  book  here  reviewed  is,  In 
the  main,  of  his  composition — has  some  other  local  savings  banks  to 
tell  of.  However,  apart  from  their  historical  aspect — since  be  rightly 
fails  to  notice  the  Belgian  **  People's  Banks,"  which  are  responsible 
for  very  large  accumulations  of  deposits — such  private  institntious 
oannot  enter  seriously  into  account.  Tbeir  transactions  are  oompara- 
tively  smoU.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  feature  about  them  which 
calls  for  notice.  They  were,  in  the  main,  formed  originally  by  what 
are  often  called  "  capitalist "  institutions — that  is,  munioipalitieSi 
chamben  of  commerce,  unions  of  industrial  employers,  even  ordinary 
banks,  sucb  as  here  we  generally  find  ranking  as  sworn  foes  to  savings 
banks.     As  long  ago  as   18S&— Belgium   was  only  formod   as   an 
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itidependeot  kiogdom  in  1830 — a  law  was  passed,  directing  toira  cotmcils 
to  provide  Baviogs  banks  for  the  use  of  the  working  cUsses  in  all 
towns.  Attached  to  banks  and  to  eimilar  institutions,  many  of  these 
instiiations  would  have  remained,  if  the  Grovernment  had  not  stepped 
in  to  take  the  task  off  their  hands.  The  same  spirit  which  prompted 
empbyers  to  create  inalitntions  of  this  sort,  specificalljr  for  the  good 
of  working  men,  may  still  be  observed  very  profitably  at  work  in  the 
▼arioas  "  establishment  savings  banks,"  created  hy  employers  in  those 
monster  industrial  establishments — "  John  CockeriU,"  the  "  Vieille 
Montague,"  the  "  Usines  Bemy,"  etc.,  to  which  Professor  Hamande 
does  due  justice.    Very  useful  the^  prove  in  practice. 

But  all  this  cannot  compare  with  what  is  actually  being  accom- 
plished by  ihe  National  SaTings  Bank.  That  bank  was,  in 
Belginnii  not  formed,  like  post-office  savings  banks  elsewhere,  in 
imitation  of  our  own  Post-office  Savings  Bank — thoagfa,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  adopted  the  collection  of  deposits  by  post-offices  after  the 
British  example,  adding,  however,  other  Government  offices  as  receiv- 
ing oountenu  Its  fonnation  was  planned  long  before  Mr.  G-Iadstone 
found  himself  driven,  in  1860,  to  what  he  then  considered  an  extreme 
course.  It  was  first  suggested  in  1843.  It  was  officially  announced 
as  coming  in  1848,  The  measure  creating  it  was  actually  taken 
in  hand  in  1859.  Its  founder's  conception  was  as  different  from 
Mr.  G-Iadstone's,  or  from  that  of  any  of  that  statesman's  soocessors, 
as  well  can  be.  There  were  not  to  be  two  masters  to  be  served — 
the  public  and  the  Treasury  ;  but  absolutely  only  one — the  public. 
Accordingly  the  bank  was  not  even  made  a  Government  iuatitation, 
though  it  remains  protected  by  a  Government  guarantee.  Fr^re 
Orban  would  have  it  free  and  self-goveriung,  administering  its  own 
funds  in  its  own  way,  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  tiie  benefit 
of  depositors  alone.  A  maximum  limit  to  accounts,  such  as  we  have, 
was  suggested,  with  the  view  of  shutting  out  depositors  other  than  poor. 
However,  the  Government  promptly  pointed  out  that  the  Savings 
Bank,  if  it  was  to  be  self-snpporting,  must  have  large  balances  as 
well  as  small,  the  fonner  to  pay  for  the  lattS',  which  cause  a  loss  ;  and 
that  therefore  to  shut  out  die  large  aooounts  by  a  limit  would  be  to 
render  the  worst  possible  service  to  the  small  depositors.  In  course 
of  time  the  rate  of  interest,  which.  In  respect  of  sums  up  to  3000 
francs,  still  stands  at  3  per  cent.,  was  reduced  to  2  per  cent  for  sums 
exoMding  that  limit.  But  that  was  all  the  ooncession  the  Savings 
Bank  would  make.  Once  more,  it  was  suggested  that,  as  in  this 
oonatry,  iavestments  of  savings  bank  funds  should  be  linoited  to 
Govwnment  securities.  Onoe  more  the  Governmeiit  itself  objected. 
TOL.  XLLL—Ho.  3.  SB 
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Viin  Orbftn  h&d  the  experienoe  of  1830  kiid  1848  still  vividly  before 
his  ejea.  In  those  jeus,  savitiga  tMtnks  in  Belgium  got  into  serious 
difficulties  ^'tut  because  their  sole  w  main  investment  was  Goveroment 
seonrities,  which  proved  unsaleable  dnring  the  oriBis.  He  deliberately 
gave  bis  savings  bank  an  absolutely  free  hand,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  present  time  nearly  as  much  money  ia  invested  in  eommereial  paper 
(bills  of  exchange),  home  and  foreign,  properly  secured,  as  in  Govern- 
ment seenrities ;  and  it  is  avowedly  that  investment  which  kept  the 
bank  aafe  in  the  Berions  crisis  of  1S70. 

Snch  absolute  freedom  of  investment,  by  a  governing  body  kept 
absolutely  out  of  oonnexion  with  Governmeat  influence,  is  not  the 
only  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Belgian  National  Savings  Bank. 
There  is  another,  fully  as  importanb  The  Savings  Bank  is  to 
administer  its  funds  so  as  to  make  them  render  the  most  effective 
service  possible  to  the  public.  Poor  folks'  money  is  to  do  good  to  the 
poor.  And  noder  the  enlight«ned  management  of  its  present  Director- 
C^neral,  M.  Lepreux,  and  his  predeeeseor,  the  late  M.  Mahillon,  the 
bank  has  fully  done  jostice  to  this  demand.  It  lays  out  its  money  where 
it  ean  fructify  for  the  common  good.  It  actively  snpports  thrift  institu- 
tions of  every  sort,  more  particularly  school  savings  banks  ;  and,  above 
all  things,  it  has  kid  ont  already  a  full  7^  per  cent,  of  all  its  funds,  to 
be  shortly  increased  to  10  per  cent,  (that  would  be  £20,000,000  in  this 
conntry)  in  working  men's  dwellings,  quite  apart  from  the  snbstantial 
sums  lent  to  local  bodies  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  similar  build- 
ing purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  where  so  admirable  an  example  is  set  by  the 
principal  savings  institution,  the  smaller  savings  banks  follow  faith- 
fully in  its  wake,  vying  with  it  in  welldoing,  which  has  thus  far 
always  proved  perfectly  compatible  with  safety.  Professor  Hamande 
tells  the  story  of  the  progress  of  saving  in  Belgium  with  great  lucidity, 
and  has  been  at  no  small  pains  to  tabulate  results,  making  comparison 
easy  on  every  point.  His  statistisal  information  is  full  and  precise. 
His  conclusions  are  likewise  snggestive  and  interesting.  He  rightly 
insists  that  the  utility  of  a  savings  bank  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
by  its  balance  of  deposits  carried  forward  at  the  end  of  a  yew,  but 
perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent  by  the  nnmber  of  its  transactions. 
If  people  are  not  taught  to  carry  every  shilling  that  th^  do  not 
momentarily  want  into  the  Savings  Bank,  even  though  they  should 
have  to  draw  it  out  again,  there  is  many  a  shilling  that  ought  to  have 
been  laid  by  which  will  be  spent  in  the  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Belgium 
aoted  rightiy  in  awarding  a  priae  to  these  volumes.    And  it  will  bo  * 
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good  thing  if  thej  are  Cftrefullj  read  in  this  countrj,  more  particularly 
in  Downing  Street. 

HWKT  W,  WoLPP. 

THE  HOUSING  HANDBOOK.  By  W.  Thompson.  [iiuL, 
871  pp.    8vo.    2t.  6d.  net     King.    London,  1903}. 

Any  vork  npon  the  honsing  of  the  poor  by  so  competent  an 
authority  a.a  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Richmond  town  connoil,  ia  aertain 
to  be  read  with  interest  The  volnme  before  us  contains  an  enormous 
■meant  of  valuable  information  on  the  sabject,  arranged  in  a  more 
compact  and  accessible  form  than  in  any  other  book  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

It  consists  of  four  sections.  (1)  The  House  Famine ;  (2)  What 
may  be  done ;  (3)  What  has  been  done  by  local  anthorities ;  and 
(4)  What  ought  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it ;  together  with  a  use- 
fat  appendix  npon  Housing  Legislation.  Another  section  might  have 
been  added  with  advantage,  pointing  out  what  has  been  done  by 
private  enteriwiie.  Although  oonsiderable  information  on  this  aspect 
of  the  qnestioD  is  scattered  through  the  book,  yet  it  scarcely  receives 
collectively  the  attention  which  its  importance  deserves.  Many  people, 
while  prepared  to  go  far  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  advocacy  of  muni- 
cipal building,  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been, 
and  is  still  being  done  by  private  enterprise ;  and,  while  ready  to 
admit  that  the  product  of  private  enterprise  is  inadequate,  cannot  for- 
get that  the  extravagant  mistakes  made  in  the  name  of  municipal 
authority  in  the  past  are  largely  responsible  for  the  sospicion  which 
clings  to  fresh  experimental  work  to4ay.  Private  enterprise  ia  a 
tender  plant,  which  needs  and  deserves  all  the  encooragement  and  help 
which  can  be  given  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  regret  that  its  results  are 
not  treated  more  fally  and  judicially. 

But,  after  all,  the  Handbook  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  its 
great  value  lies  in  the  help  that  it  gives  to  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  and  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  subjeot,  by 
bringing  home  to  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  its  magnitude  and 
difficulty,  and  by  providing  the  social  worker  with  definite  facts  and 
figurea  to  stimulate  and  guide  his  efforts  at  reform.  Almost  every  one 
knows,  in  general  l«rms,  that  our  poor  are  badly  housed,  and  that 
overcrowded  dwelhngs  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the 
unhappy  people  who  occupy  them ;  and  every  one  ezpreeaea  a  general 
hope  that  a  way  may  be  fonnd  out  of  this  deplorable  state  of  affaurs. 
But  the  **  man  in  the  street "  (if  he  knows  as  mueh)  knows  nothing 
beyond  this ;  of  the  intimate  facts,  of  the  remedies  which  have  been 
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niggeated,  and  of  their  relative  practical  vatne,  be  is  hopelesal;  is  the 
dark.  Definite  knowledge  on  the  sahject  ia  still  confined  to  the  com- 
paratiTsly  few  ;  asd  while  this  is  the  case,  reform  must  neccMarily 
be  nnoertutt  and  slow.  Until  the  pablic  conscience  has  been  more 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  the  pnblic  mind  more  fnllj  informed,  the 
chariot  wheels  of  pnblic  action  are  honnd  to  torn  slowly.  A  book  of 
this  kind,  tfaerefore,  is  something  more  than  an  interesting  coUecdon  of 
facts  and  statistics,  for  it  represents  a  really  active  influence  in  the 
cause  of  housing  reform. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  whieh  deals 
with  the  great  financial  problem  of  providing  municipal  dwellings  at 
sufficiently  low  rente,  without  imposing  any  additional  burden  upon 
the  rates.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  to  proceed  by  clearance  of 
large  slum  areas  is  extravagant  and  onsatiafaotory,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  any  future  work  will  be  done  under  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Artisans* 
and  Laboarers'  Dwellings  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  much  may  be  done 
towards  [voviding  land  and  dwellings  under  Part  III^  with  a  prospect 
of  fair  return  on  capital  outlay.  Mr.  Thompson  quotes  tiie  working 
results  of  sixteen  municipal  housing  schemes,  involving  a  capital  out- 
lay of  about  Xl,300,000,  which  show  an  average  profit  of  8j^  per  cent. 
In  any  case,  all  such  schemes  should  be  self-supporting  ;  and  provided 
that  the  charges  tor  sinking  funds  are  eliminated,  there  ought  not  to 
be  much  difficulty  in  attaining  this  result.  Bnt,  after  all  is  said  and 
done  it  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  reuts  per  room  in 
large  towns  under  It.  Sd.  per  week. 

It  muBt  be  remembered  that  while  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  sani- 
tary dwellings  constitntes  a  most  important  step  towards  the  solntion 
of  the  housing  problem,  its  complete  solution  demands  more  than  this. 
Every  practical  worker  knows  that  there  is  a  perionat  aspect  of  the 
question,  bearing  upon  the  habits  and  character  of  tenants,  which 
cannot  be  left  ont  of  consideration,  and  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
This  part  of  the  question  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  book,  but  it  ia  of  sufficient  importanoe  by  itself  to  demand 
a  whole  volume  for  its  proper  discussion.  He  shows  us,  however, 
that  the  success  of  bailding  schemes,  whether  initiated  by  pnblic  or 
private  enterpriu,  largely  turns  upon  efficient  personal  attention, 
inspection,  and  control.  Until  sympathetic,  well-informed,  and  self- 
denying  penooal  service  on  the  part  of  the  well-to^o  can  be  brought 
to  bear  more  adeqoately  and  effectively  npon  the  lives  of  Uiose  who 
are  less  fortunate,  the  housing  question — in  ciMiimon  with  all  other 
•oeial  qaestions — will  have  to  wait  for  a  final  answer. 

Alfbxd  H,  Cabteb. 
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LONDON  STATISTICS,  1901-2.  Printed  by  the  London  Oonnty 
Connoil  dtirtDg  the  year  1901-2.  [cxxriii,,  Hi  pp.  Fol.  Ss.  7d, 
King.    London,  1903.] 

The  flight  of  time  seemed  remarkablj  rapid  wlien  I  fonnd  on  mj 
table  another  of  these  annnal  Tolames ;  but,  as  the  editor  and  statistical 
officer  to  the  ootineil  explains  in  a  note,  this  is  an  intermediate  volume, 
as  it  is  Intended  in  f  ntore  to  confine  each  rolnme  to  itatistics  pablished 
within  the  year  from  March  to  March,  instead  of  eodeaTonring  to 
include  all  statisticB  isHQed  in  respeot  of  each  year. 

The  Introdnotion  ))egins  with  an  nnconvinolng  ealogf  of  a  qninqnen- 
nisi  censas,  baaed  on  the  fact  that  an  estimate  of  the  population  of 
1901,  calcuUted  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  increase  shown  by  the  census  of  1891  and  the  local 
cen8n8ofl89€,  would  have  been  only  104,000  wrong  instead  of  131,000 
wrong  as  an  estimate  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  was  the 
same  as  between  1881  and  1891  wonld  have  been.  But  it  is  dificntt 
to  see  why  any  one  should  be  bound  to  make  either  assumption.  The 
rate  of  increaae  having  been,  in  previous  decades,  sncoessively  22*4, 
20^,  18'2,  18*6,  10'9,  it  wonld  surely  be  much  more  reasonable  to 
assume  a  loss  rate  than  10-9  for  the  years  1891  to  1901.  If  it  had 
been  assumed  that  the  rate  would  be  to  10-9,  as  10-9  is  to  16-6,  the 
error  would  have  been  only  38,000.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all 
areas.  If  we  find  an  area  which  has  hitherto  increased  or  decreased 
at  steadily  increasing  or  decreasing  rates,  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  assume  a  continuance  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rate,  than  to 
assume  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rate  is  going  to  stop  suddenly 
in  favour  of  a  uniform  increase  or  decrease  on  the  iMuis  of  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  figures  bring  out  a  fact  which  few  probably  have  noticed — the 
fact  that  the  population  in  the  county  of  London  north  of  the  Thames 
has  oeased  to  grow  as  a  whole.  The  south  side  has  crept  up  from 
22-1  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1601,  to  38-6  in  1901. 

Births  and  deaths  in  the  whole  county  have  remained  practically 
stationary  in  the  last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  increase  of  population. 
Infant  mortality  is  160,  which  ia  lower  than  in  any  town  of  over 
200,000  inhabiUnts,  except  Bristol  (133)  and  Bradford  (141),  The 
district  with  the  highest  rate  was  Holborn  (240),  and  that  with  the 
lowest  rate,  Hampstead  (100).  The  length  of  public  highways, 
including  courts,  etc.,  maintainable  by  local  authorities,  was  2018 
miles.  On  p.  Ixxi.,  there  is  a  good  iUustration  of  the  utter  oarelessneaa 
with  which  the  futile  controversy  about  municipal  trading  is  carried 
on.    Idondon  prices  for  gas  are  compared  individually  with  "  a  tew  of 
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the  Ikrger  constjr  boronghfl,  vhere  the  gu  undertakingfl  »re  in  the 
bands  of  the  mnnioip&l  aathoritiee.*'  The  boroughs  t»ken  are ; 
Birmiagham,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Hall,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Manchester, 
Nottingbani,  and  Salford.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  saperior 
geographical  situatioD  of  all  these  places,  nor,  of  oonrae,  the  fact  that 
the  Sheffield  company  sappUes  cheaper  than  any  of  them.  The  ineln- 
sion  of  Hull  is  partionlarly  unfortunate,  as  the  corporation  of  Hull 
only  supplies  one-elcTsnth  of  the  gas  supplied  in  Hull,  and  supplies  it 
at  a  considerably  higher  price  tban  the  company  which  suppUes  the 
remainder.  Moreover,  in  the  1901  return,  though  not  in  the  1900 
return  quoted  by  the  L.C.C.,  it  ia  said  to  bay  the  gas  it  supplies 
from  the  company  1 

Edwin  CufSAs. 

BECENSEMENT  G^^BAL  DES  INDUSTRIES  ET  DES 
M^IEBS.  [18  vols.  4to.  Office  da  Traviul.  Brussels, 
1900-1902.] 

This  monumental  work  occupies  eighteen  bulky  quarto  Tolumes  of 
etime  six  hundred  pages  each  on  an  average.  In  cubic  capacity  it  is 
about  as  big  as  the  Beport  of  our  Labour  Commission,  or  even  bigger. 
In  addition  to  the  main  work,  there  are  two  small  volnmes  giving 
analyses  of  the  contents  of  volumes  i.  to  !v.,  and  offering  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  the  industrial  state  of  aSairs  in  Belgium  fifty  years  before 
tlie  present  census  was  undertaken.  This  work  was  dtotered  upon,  we 
are  told,  becanse  the  Government  was  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  exact  information  about  the  present  industrial  state  of 
Belgium,  BO  that  the  important  economic  problems  of  the  present  day 
might  be  approached  in  the  light  of  adequate  knowledge.  Investiga- 
tion began  in  1696  ;  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1900,  and  the 
last  in  1902. 

A  cenauB  of  the  same  general  character  had  been  made  in  Belgium 
fifty  years  before,  namely  in  1846,  Another  was  attempted  in  1866, 
but  the  resolu  obtained  were  never  published.  Again,  iu  1880,  the 
Government  b^an  a  similar  enumeration,  but  only  a  portion  of  the 
Belgium  indastries  were  dealt  with.  Hence  the  pressing  need  for 
the  census  now  nnder  review.  Before  investigations  were  entered 
upon  in  1696,  we  are  informed,  an  extensive  study  of  census  work  at 
home  and  abroad  was  made,  with  the  result  that  the  plan  ultimately 
agreed  upon  confined  the  examination  to  the  barest  facts,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  most  strictly  necessary.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  census  from  being  involved  iu  lengthy  and 
laborious  researches,  and  to  secure  exactness  of  results.     It  was 
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needful  here  to  refer  to  tim  point,  in  order  to  indioate  Bhortl;  the 
general  character  of  the  vork  before  ns. 

The  information  collected  is  grouped  in  three  main  divieionat  The 
first,  occupying  three  volumee,  giyes  the  geographical  dutribntion, 
by  undertakings  and  by  the  number  of  workers,  of  all  the  Belgian 
induBtriee.  This  alone  contains  a  tremendoas  amount  of  detail,  since 
ibe  unit  of  area  selected  ia  the  oommnne.  In  the  second  diTision, 
ooTcriog  (he  next  twelve  volumos,  are  to  be  found  statistical  facts 
relating  to  such  subjects  as  the  following : — character  of  businesses 
(whether  private,  companies,  or  oo-oporatiTe  societies),  small  and 
Urge  industries,  and  the  ages  of  the  various  businesses  in  the  country, 
working  time  lost,  the  employment  of  women  and  ohildren,  hours  of 
work,  wages,  and  methods  of  paying  tbem,  and  the  numbers  of  each 
kind  of  power-engine  in  the  country.  In  the  third  division  we  find 
figures  relating  to  such  questions  as  the  distribution  of  labour  by 
occnpationB,  sex  and  age,  and  lack  of  employment. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  volume  gives  a  general  account  of  the 
methods  employed,  and  the  results.  With  this  volume  before  him, 
therefore,  the  reader  never  need  wonder  what  exactly  the  figures 
given  in  the  oeusus  mast  be  taken  to  mean.  As  regards  results,  they 
are  obviously  too  full  to  be  noticed  here ;  bat  perhaps  it  may  be 
reguded  as  of  general  Interest,  in  showing  the  state  of  industrial 
develoiHment  in  Belgium,  that,  of  the  industrial  workers,  while  577,000 
males  and  113,000  females  are  engaged  in  factories,  mines,  etc.,  only 
42,000  males  (6000  of  whom  are  children)  and  76,000  females  (11,000 
of  whom  are  ohildren)  produce  at  home.  The  large  proportion  of 
women  engaged  in  work  put  out  by  employers  compared  witfa  the 
number  of  men  is  noticeable,  but  it  is  not  peouliar  to  Belgium,  Of  the 
390,000  industrial  undertakings  in  Belgium,  more  than  90,000  belong 
properly  (o  domestic  industries. 

Such  is  the  Belgian  industrial  census  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  an  impressive  piece  of  work,  and  if  the  facts  elicited 
by  it  take  tiie  place  of  wild  conjecture  in  discussions  on  economic 
questions,  its  production  will  be  more  than  justified.  Much  of  the 
information  given  by  it,  however,  is  so  minutely  detailed,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  useful  purpose  it  can  serve.  And,  even  as  regards  the 
important  facts,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  so  soon  become  out  of  date, 
while  it  Is  long  years  before  they  become  history.  Indeed,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  wages  of  colliers  have  become  obsolete  ah^ady,  and  the 
Office  du  Travail  has  therefore  felt  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  issue  a 
supplementary  report  upon  that  matter, 

S,  J.  Chapxam. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTBIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CEN- 
TURY. By  H.  DB  B.  G1BBIK8.  [524  pp.  8to.  5».  aet 
Chambers.    Edinbnrgh,  1903.] 

That  msteriftlism  hai  been  the  centnl  ideal  of  the  vorld  in  the 
nineteenth  century  it  ia  iiard  to  deny.  The  reaction  from  rOToluttonary 
dogmaa,  which  was  voiced  at  Vienna  in  1816,  gave  way  in  tarn  to  K 
liberalism  of  which  Jeremy  Bentham  rather  than  Jean  Jacqnes  Bonasean 
was  the  apoatle.  Bat  whatever  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number"  may  have  meant  in  theory,  it  amonnted  in  practice 
to  no  mora  than  the  predominance  of  the  middle  classes.  It  was  not 
until  the  full  force  of  the  economic  and  industrial  revolution  was 
developed,  midway  in  the  century,  that  the  olums  of  the  "  masses  "  to 
a  share  in  political  power  were  recognieed.  And  by  that  recognition 
the  spurit  of  nationality  begotten  by  the  French  Bevolntion  was  con- 
solidated  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties — eommnnity  of  interest.  Socialism 
replaced  iudividnaliem,  and  the  State  became  responsible  for  the 
material  interests  of  all  its  members. 

Hence  the  iutimata  connexion  between  politics  and  eoonomics 
throughout  tho  century,  and  hence  the  interest  of  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Oibbins's  to  all  students  of  history  and  politics.  It  was  the 
Zollverein  that  founded  the  Grerman  empire  ;  commercial  interests 
parted  Spain  from  her  American  colonies,  and  divided  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  Secession ;  the  difficulties  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
have  been  largely  due  to  industrial  problems,  and  agrarian  grievances 
in  Ireland  have  been,  we  are  assured,  the  main  sustenance  of  the  Home 
Rule  party.  Moreover,  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  due  settlement  of  economic  interests,  so  that,  if  we 
believe  with  Mr.  Gibbins  "that  this  progress  is  only  in  its  earlier 
stage,  and  that  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  triumphs  of  industry 
and  commerce  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  nineteenth," 
we  must  at  once  admit  the  importance  of  enabling  every  intelligent 
citizen  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  of  industry  and  commerce 
in  the  past. 

This  Indeed  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  and,  viewed  simply 
as  a  summary  of  facts  and  figures,  it  will  donbtless  prove  of  value. 
But  I  must  admit  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  The  vast  amount  of 
interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  acourato  information  which  the  author 
has  collected  from  the  standard  works  is  presented  in  a  disjointed  and 
incoherent  form — a  fault  whioh  is,  perhaps,  mainly  due  to  his  apparent 
reluctance  to  discuss  broad  principles  and  general  movements.  '*  It  is 
sufficient,*'  he  says,  at  the  end  of  one  chapter, "  to  chronicle  the  course 
of  commercial  policy  and  progreBS  ; "  but  his  story  would  have  been 
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more  intelligible  aiid  moie  raliuble  if  he  had  kept  before  hie  rekdere 
some  of  the  main  ideals  which  donunated  the  whole  progreas  of  the 
centaiy.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  plnnged  into  a  maze  of  faotB  with 
soarosl;  a  word  of  introdaction.  He  is  oondncted  on  a  flying  viait  at 
express  rate  throngh  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
Empire ;  he  is  whirled  through  ever^  coontry  in  Europe  to  South 
America,  and  is  finallj  brought  home  again  by  wa^  of  China  and 
Japan.  Moreorer,  by  his  rigid  adherence  to  chronological  order,  and 
his  determination  Ut  deal  with  each  division  of  his  subject  separately, 
oar  author  necessitates  constant  retrogressiou.  The  book  would  have 
gained  in  clearness  and  unity  had  the  progress  of  each  country  been 
treated  once  for  all  as  a  united  whole. 

Out  of  this  labyrinth  the  reader  may  grasp  for  himself  certain  main 
factors.  The  most  obvions  of  these  is  that  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded — the  inseparable  connexion  between  industrial  quOBtians  and 
general  policy,  "  Uatters,"  says  Mr.  Gibbins,  *'  which  touch  the 
pocket  more  men  at  least  as  quickly  as  those  which  touch  their  honour 
or  conscience  : "  while  the  survey  of  the  English  factory  system  and 
the  miseries  of  the  old  poor  law  serve  to  remind  us  that  economic 
progress  has  as  vital  an  importance  in  domestic  as  in  external  develop- 
ntent. 

The  facts,  as  has  l)een  said,  are  commendably  accurate,  though 
when  fiompressiou  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  some  mistakes  are  inevit- 
able. To  instance  a  very  few  :  The  evils  of  enclosures  were  prominent 
before  Henry  VII.'a  time  ;  James  Watt  was  not  the  first  to  apply  the 
Steam-engine  to  pumping;  it  is  surely  beyond  doubt  that  the  stave- 
trade  was  economically  unprofitable ;  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
ships  in  time  of  war  was  not  laid  down  by  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  was  recognized  in  the  maritime  law  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  had  been  acted  on  by  every  Power  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  chapters  dealing  witii  later  years,  too,  are  frequently  out  of  date  ; 
1887  is  the  latest  date  mentioned  for  the  statistics  of  Rassian  railways, 
and  1877  for  those  of  Italian  manufactures. 

The  Style  ie  at  times  rather  irritating  and  verbose.  Surely  we  do 
not  require  to  be  informed  that "  the  England  of  1900  is  a  very  difiereot 
country  from  the  England  of  1800;"  or  "  that  a  horse  cannot  carry 
anything  like  so  much  as  he  can  draw."  But,  when  all  is  said 
Mr.  Gibbins  has  yet  popularized  an  immense  deal  of  interesting 
information,  which  the  general  reader  might  not  easily  obtain, 

W.   B.  BiDDXIX. 
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A   HI6T0BT    OF    FACTOBT    LEGISLATION.      By   B.    L. 
HuTCHurs  aad  A.  Hjlbbison,  B.A.  (Lond.)    With  a  "PkHim  bj 

SiDKKT  Webb.  [884  pp.  8to.  lOt,  6d.  net.  King.  Loadon, 
1908.] 

In  this  book  Miss  Hutchins  and  Miss  Hftrrison  hftve  given,  within 
modest  oompUB  (one-third  of  the  book  oouBiste  of  appendices  and 
index),  a  sober  and  concise  acoonnt  of  the  progressive  solntion  to 
wbioh  the  industrial  problem  has  been  subjected  during  the  past 
centory.  The  work  falls  into  two  main  divisions.  Chapters  i.  to  vi. 
lead  np  to  the  Factory  Act  of  1853,  in  which  the  great  principle"  that 
the  State  should  regulate  labour  ia  at  last  fully  established  by  the  !&• 
trodnctlon  of  a  "  normal  day  "  for  women,  young  persons,  and  children  ; 
whilst  the  subsequent  ohapters  show  how  this  principle  has  been  and 
is  being  extended  to  other  indnatries  besides  the  ootton  mannfacture, 
to  workshops  as  well  as  factories,  and  how  it  has  been  modified  by  the 
shOTtemng  of  hours,  the  altwation  in  details  of  administration,  and  the 
attempt  to  consolidate  and  make  coherent  the  whole  series  of  reforms. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  quite  modest,  for  it  is  merely  a  history  of 
factory  legislation  ;  and  thus  it  omits  any  general  review  of  the  labour 
[o^blem,  any  discussion  of  its  connexion  with  the  Corn  Law  agitation 
or  the  CliartiBt  movement,  any  treatment  of  the  wider  issues  of  the 
case,  which  would  have  added  much  in  the  way  of  interest  and  breadth 
to  the  dry  annals  of  fact  which  are  spread  before  ns.  Such  questions, 
however,  were  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the  authors,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  quarrel  with  the  book  for  not  giving  what  it  does  not 
profess  to  give,  tiiongb  personally  I  wish  that  it  had  been  planned  on 
rather  more  ambitious  lines.  At  any  rate,  it  supplies  a  distinct  want, 
giving  a  snocinct  and  systematic  account  of  the  various  regulations 
which  the  State  baa  imposed  on  labour  since  Peel's  Act  of  1802,  and 
of  the  stages  by  which  these  regulations  were  introduced.  And  the 
book  ifl  still  more  welcome  if  the  time  at  which  it  appears  be  oon- 
sidered.  One  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  is,  how  we  are  to 
maintain  our  commercial  predominance  ;  and  the  perusal  of  this  work 
may  suggest  the  reflection  that,  just  as  in  certain  trades  State  super- 
vbion  lias  produced  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  those  industries, 
so  a  similar  regulation  of  other  trades  might  be  expected  to  produce  a 
similar  improvement  in  them.  Legislative  interference  with  labour, 
within  certain  limits,  must,  as  the  authors  insist,  he  ultimately  an 
economic  advantage  in  the  widest  sense  to  the  naUon.  A  trade  in 
which  "  sweating  "  prevails  cannot  itself  flourish,  and  must  inevitably 
contribute  to  the  bodily  and  mental  deterioration  of  that  part  of  the 
community  which  is  engaged  in  that  trade. 
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I  miut  ooDfeas  that  I  find  the  first  six  clwptflra  of  the  book  somo- 
irhat  conEuaed.  To  include  within  119  pages  the  whole  serieB  of 
Faetory  Acta  from  1802  to  1858  wb«  a  veiy  difficult  task ;  for  the 
period  is  exceedingly  oomplioated,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
ground  to  be  corered.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  authors  hare 
tended  in  some  measure  to  aaorifioe  olearness  to  conoiseueBfl,  and 
that  they  would  hare  done  well  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  this  part 
of  the  work.  But  this  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  second  part  of 
the  hook,  which  is  straightforward  and  lucid  in  a  high  degree.  On  a 
point  of  detail,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  chronological  table 
of  the  TariouB  Faotoiy  Acts,  up  to  1863  or  eves  later,  with  a  short 
synopsis  of  their  reapectire  provisions,  might  hare  been  added  with 
advantage.  Considerations  of  space,  as  well  as  of  propriety,  forbid  me 
to  analjrze  the  book  in  detail.  I  will  only  note  one  or  two  points  which 
seem  to  me  particularly  valuable,  although  I  might  widely  extend  this 
enumeration  without  exhausting  the  reasons  for  which  this  volume 
may  be  recommeoded  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  subjects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  authors  have  done  well  not  to  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  problem,  and  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  proceed  except  in  a  very  timid  and  tentative  manner.  Even  now 
the  difficulty  of  regulating  "home"  industries  tike  laundries,  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  curtailing  shop  hours  by  State  enactment, 
the  endless  conflict  of  local  interests,  create  atumbling-blooks  which 
it  needs  a  very  sagacious  politician  to  surmount,  and — a  yet  greater 
requirement— a  very  intelligent  House  of  Commons  to  appreciate.  In 
the  second  place,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  some  justice  is  done  to  the 
share  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  work  of  reform.  Dickens's  sketch 
of  Mr.  Bounderby,  though  true  of  a  certain  class  of  employers,  has 
misled  many  into  thinking  that  all  employers  suspected  a  desire  for 
turtle-soup  and  a  gold  spoon  in  the  most  modest  complaints  of  the 
operatives  ;  and  his  account  of  the  "  Association  for  the  Mangling  of 
Operatives,"  though  not  unjust  in  reference  to  a  owtain  phase  in  the 
industrial  revolution,  is  not  true  of  its  whole  course.  In  general,  as  is 
often  pointed  oat,  the  manufacturers  were  as  anxious  as  the  operatives 
for  State  intervention,  and  frequently  based  their  views  on  far  more 
intelligent  considerations  than  did  the  workers.  Lastly,  I  observe 
with  pleasure  the  arguments  brought  against  the  so-called  Women's 
Rights  moTement,  which  are  enhanced  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood's  valuable 
appendix  on  the  efi'ect  which  the  earlier  Factory  Acts  had  on  women's 
wages.  Surely  of  all  examples  of  ignorant  philanthropy  this  is  the 
most  notable  I  The  well-meaning  persons  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  who  bad  the  legitimate  desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  women's 
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neefiilDen,  tbonght  to  further  tfata  object  bj  oppoaing  kit  attempts  to 
remedy  the  conditioos  (which  thej  did  not  anderstKiid)  under  which 
women  (belonging  to  &  cIass  of  which  they  knew  nothing)  were 
employed  in  indnatriBl  work.  And  this  forsooth  wu  dne  to  the 
ignorant  supposition  that  the  men's  onions  wanted  to  oust  women 
altogether  from  the  labour  market.  But  it  seems  the  corse  of  much 
modem  philanthropy  that  it  often  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  evils 
wbich  it  proposes  to  remedy. 

In  som,  this  book  is  usefnl  but  rather  slight.  It  presenta  the  case 
from  the  economic  standpoint  for  State  regnUtion  of  industry  with 
undeniable  force.  And,  by  giTiog  aa  account  of  the  way  in  which  this 
principle  has  been  developed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  provides  a  solid 
basis  of  fact  upon  which  future  reformers  may  build.  It  is  particularly 
commendable  that  the  authors  have  stated  so  forcibly  the  economic 
arguments  for  such  interference  ;  it  has  always  been  the  most  prevalent, 
because  the  most  ignorant,  argument  against  shorter  hours  and  State 
regulation,  that  the  small  trader  and  manufacturer  would  thereby  be 
killed  and  commerce  hampered  by  lessening  the  output.  And  to 
demolish  such  a  fatuity  is  not  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  authors'  attitude  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  impartial.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  they  regard  the  whole  century  of  factory  leglHlation 
with  favourable  eyes,  but  they  do  not  exhort  the  readra  too  strenuously 
to  agree  with  them.  In  general  they  confine  themselves  to  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  if  these  seem  to  bear  only  one  rational 
interpretaUon,  nuny  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  lies  in  the 
nature  of  tiie  facts  and  not  in  the  attitude  of  the  interpreters. 

A.  W.  F.  Bluht. 

LE   BIENHEUEEUX   BERNABDIN   DE   FELTBE   ET    SON 
CEUYRE.    Far  le  Pbsk  Ludovic  pb  Bksse.     [2  vols.    946  pp. 
Bvo.     (Euvre  de  St.  Francois  d' Assise.    Paris,  1902.J 
The  life  of  St,  Beniardin  of   Feltre  wanted   to  be  written.     It 
wanted  to  be  written  at  the  preeent  time,  wben  the  beatified  Father's 
ideas  are  seen  triumphing.    And  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  one 
better  qualified  than  Father  Ludovic,  a  friar  of  the  same  Order  as  St. 
Bemardin,  bent  upon  the  same  work,  and  carrying  it  forward  with  the 
same  earncHtness  and  probably  no  less  eloquence.    In  the  first  of  the 
two  volnmes,  which  deals  with  the  "  life  "  of  St,  Bemardin,  the  pious 
biographer  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  about  really  astonishing  miracles, 
which  should  have  marked  out  the  good  Capuchin  as  an  unquestion- 
able B^nt  even  in  his  lifetime,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    But,  as  a  fact,  it  took   nearly  four  centuries  to  get  his 
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Bftintahip  fiBtabluhed.  However,  hj  far  the  moat  inlereatiag  portion 
of  Father  de  Beeee's  tale  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  second  Tolame,  vhicli 
dealfl  with  St.  Bernardin'it  **  work."  That  work  ma7  be  said  to  have 
been  the  firet  realization  of  that  very  nsefal  principle  which  is  now 
popularly  known  as  "Philanthropy  and  5  per  cent."  That  principle 
was  anknown  in  St.  Bemardin's  days,  and  it  needed  a  life's  hard  fight 
and  more  than  one  sanctioning  papal  brief  to  obtain  recognition  for 
it.  There  was  nothing  then  between  the  cardinal  sin  of  "  usury  "  and 
"  charity  "  pure  and  simple.  Father  de  Besse  gives  a  most  interesting, 
bnt  probably  just  a  little  overdrawn,  picture  of  social  and  economic 
distress  and  deterioration  in  Italy  in  those  days,  and  more  particularly 
enters  with  great  minuteness  into  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
officially  made  to  provide  Italian  cities  with  money-lenders,  who  were, 
of  course,  for  the  most  part,  Jews.  There  is  a  curious  agreement 
quoted  at  length,  copied  word  for  word  from  the  Milan  archives,  con- 
cluded between  the  eity  of  Parma  and  the  Jew  Salomon,  securing  to 
the  latter  the  right  of  carrying  on  business,  but  binding  him  down  to 
specified  rules.  M.  de  Besse  is  one  of  the  most  tolerant  Capnchius 
to  be  found,  and,  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  co-operative  banking  at 
Paris,  he  gloried  in  having  a  Jew  as  one  of  his  fellow -members — **  and 
by  no  means  the  worst,  I  can  assnre  yon."  But  in  his  present  book  he  is 
just  a  little  hard  upon  the  Jews.  He  apparently  forgets  that  in  1430 
the  authorities  of  Florence  deliberately  invited  the  Jews  to  come  into 
their  city  in  order  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  usury  then  practised  there 
by  money-lenders  who  were  not  JewBi 

Father  Bemardin  made  it  his  life's  work  to  popularize  the  monti  d\ 
pie&,  which  were  very  much  more  than  mere  pawnbrokers*  shops, 
organized  on  a  new  basis.  It  was  not  he  who  invented  them.  There 
were  some  in  existence  previoasly,  Bnt  they  were  charitable  institu- 
tions, in  which  no  interest  was  allowed  to  be  taken.  Ho  insisted  that 
they  must  be  made  self-supporting.  That  earned  them  In  some 
quarters  the  name  of  Montet  impielatit.  However,  the  principle  pre- 
vailed. The  monti  di  pieth  were  to  be  pawnbroking  offices,  savings 
banks,  and  business  banks  all  in  one,  with  a  apeoial  department 
attached  for  the  distribution  of  charities,  out  of  surpluses  earned,  to 
poor  a&d  deserving  people.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  last-named 
beneficent  institution  still  preserved  in  Italian  savings  banks  and 
oo-operative  banks.  It  has  lived  down  from  St.  Bemardin's  days.  It 
might  never  have  been  thought  of  otherwise.  The  prettito  tulV  onore, 
the  ample  grants  for  edaoation&l  purposes  (as,  recently,  even  for  the 
foundation  of  a  chair  of  agriculture  at  the  University  at  Bologna), 
and  the  liberal  lending  to  small  cultivators  practised  by  savings  banks, 
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ftre  ftll  BDTTiTalB  froio  St.  Bemardin's  creBtion,  which,  in  ito  complete- 
ness, is  preserved  only  in  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  of  Siena.  Elsewhere 
the  work  hu  been  divided.  The  pawnbroking  hu  gone  to  the  public 
pawnshops  ;  the  receipt  of  uvinga  to  the  HAvings  banks  ;  the  ordinary 
banking  to  ordinary  banks.  However,  Father  Lndovio  is  folly  jnstilied 
in  olaiming  that  the  fbnnation  of  oo-operatire  baaks,  which,  in  their 
varions  shapes,  now  cover  the  Continent  and  do  antold  good,  ts  in 
some  measure  a  revival  of  St.  Bernardin's  asefnl  werk.  And  that  is 
[vobably  the  reason  why  Father  de  Besse  has  attached  himself  to  the 
co-operative  movement,  and  become  in  Frmnod  one  of  its  most  eloquent 
and  impiMidve  leaders. 

Hbhbt  W.  Wolff. 

OUB  BENEVOLENT  FEUDALISM.  By  W.  J.  Ghknt.  [202 
pp.     Crown  8vo.    &u  net.    Maomillan.    New  Tork,  1902.] 

This  book,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  consists  in  an  expanded 
magazine  article.  It  may  be  doobted  whether,  for  all  "the  wide 
inlorosi  tiiat  artiele  awakened,"  it  was  wise  to  seek  to  expand  it.  A 
more  or  less  happy  phrase,  a  more  or  less  striking  analogy,  that  per- 
haps were  fit  excnse  for  a  passing  oarioatnre  of  the  mnlti-millionaire 
clad  in  the  armour  of  rigliteoasnesa  as  forged  and  fashioned  by  the 
Steel  Tmst.  But  when  the  thumb-nail  sketch  is  converted  into  a 
framed  and  flaring  oleograph  of  ample  proportions,  we  others  who  do 
not  own  palaces  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  really  can  afford 
the  room  to  house  such  articles  of  fancy.  For  it  is  apparently  as  a 
work  of  art  having  no  other  end  but  itself,  not  as  a  poster  advertis- 
ing some  scheme  of  reform,  that  this  picture  of  twentieth-centnry 
Booifity  in  America  puts  forth  its  claim  to  public  attention.  The  tone 
adopted  is  one  of  discontented  fatalism.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
coming  tyranny  of  organized,  or  rather  morgauiied,  Capital.  Where- 
fcwe  let  us,  who  are  no  red  revolutionaries,  who  are  shocked  at  remarks 
like  "Night  bath  but  one  red  star,  tyrannicide,"  continue  to  assert 
the  inextinguishable  spirit  of  Liberty  tfiat  is  our  national  heritage,  by 
— grousing. 

No  doubt  tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  much  that  is  urged  in 
these  pages.  Capital — at  any  rate  the  direction  of  Capital — is  nowa- 
days in  the  bands  of  the  Few,  and  the  Few  think  of  the  Few  first 
and  the  Many  afterwards,  whikt  their  right  to  do  so  goes  practically 
unchallenged  in  an  age  which  identifies  snocess  in  business  with  the 
Good.  And  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  ought  to  be,  nay, 
even  of  what  has  sometimes  been,  is  disgusting.  But  why  exaggerate  ? 
Why  quote   ill-natured  gossip   about    the  gormanduing  of  certain 
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European  ro^rBlties  with  the  object  of  proving  that  sooner  or  later 
ever;  money-king  in  the  States  will  take  to  conanming  egg  beaten  up 
in  liitTij  twice  whilst  his  valet  dresBes  him  for  breakfast  ?  Or  whj 
declare  ronndly  that  the  plntocrat  who  endows  ednoation  is  bat  buying 
the  gnilty  aoqniesoence  of  the  economist  and  the  philosopher  in  a 
social  system  they  know  at  heart  to  be  Tx)tt«n  ?  This  latter  statement 
is  palpably  absnrd,  and  the  author,  so  profnae  at  other  times  in  his 
citation  of  evidence,  has  not  one  solid  fact  to  bring  forward  in  snppOTt 
of  hifl  malign  auertions.  N'or,  again,  does  he  make  ont  his  ease 
against  the  legislature  and  the  bench.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  it  has  been  stated  by  American  writers  that  law  is  made 
and  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  Trusts.  But,  if  no  more 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  tmth  of  this  contention  than  the  one 
here  attempted  be  forthcoming,  the  verdict  of  every  impartial  man 
must  be  at  least  Non  ttqvet.  This  book,  then,  is  neither  social  science, 
nor  practical  politics,  nor  even  sober,  sound  literature.  It  is  moderately 
smart  jonrnalism  t  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  ean  be  said  for  it. 
R.  R.  Mabbtt. 

CHARITY  AND  THE  POOR  LAW.  By  S.  D.  Fuixbb.  [167  pp. 
8vo.    2t,  6d.    Sonnensoliein.    London,  1901.] 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  not  very  original,  but  clear,  well 
reasoned,  and  well  expressed.  It  has  the  further  merit  of  being 
intended  to  advocate  a  perfectly  definite  line  of  policy,  and  one,  above 
ail,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  been  found  to  work 
well  in  practice.  The  line  of  policy  which  it  is  written  to  suppwt  is 
one  which  has  governed  the  practice  of  the  Paddington  Board  of 
Guardians,  of  which  Mr.  Fuller  was  chairman.  It  consists  in  attempt- 
ing, after  careful  inquiry,  to  discriminate  between  the  different  classes 
of  applicants  who  are  brought  before  the  board,  and  to  cUasify  them, 
aoGording  to  the  lives  they  have  led,  into  deserving  and  undeserving. 
When  a,  man  or  woman  has  been  pronounced  deserving,  and  it  has 
been  further  ascertained  that  he  or  she  has  no  relatives  able  or  willing 
to  assist,  such  a  case  is  set  apart  as  one  to  be  relieved  outside  the 
workhouse  in  some  form  or  other.  An  attempt  is  first  made  to  secure 
some  help,  if  possible,  from  private  charity,  from  a  charity  organiza- 
tion society,  or  from  a  pension  society,  supposing  such  an  institntion 
to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  When,  however,  the  attempt  to  secure 
help  of  this  kind  proves  unsacoeasfal,  the  board  does  not  hesitate 
itself  to  provide,  in  the  shape  of  rather  ample  outdoor  relief,  the  aesiat- 
ance  required. 

Two  difBoulties  at  onee  oocur  in  the  attempt  to  work  out  sueh  a 
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Bcheme  :  First,  the  queition  n  often  raiged  whether  it  is  poaaible  to 
exercise  encb  diacrimiiiatioD  m  the  scbeme  reqaires.  The  reealt  of 
experieDce  Ib  to  shov  thftt  if  a  board  of  guardians  is  painstalcing, 
inleUigent,  and  energetic,  and  is  auiited  by  competent  relieving 
officers,  it  is  possible  to  exercise  snch  discrimination  with  very  con- 
siderable snccese.  The  second  objectioo  that  may  be  urged  is  this — 
Will  not  snch  a  system  load  to  the  granting  of  a  very  large  amonut  of 
outdoor  relief  P  Here,  again,  the  verdict  of  experience  tends  to  allay 
fears.  At  Paddington  it  was  found,  afMr  giving  the  system  a  fair 
trial,  that  the  number  of  cases  which  emerged  satisfactorily  from  the 
ordeal  of  inquiry,  for  which  help  could  not  be  obtained  either  from 
relatives  or  from  charitable  persons  willing  to  assist,  was  never  very 
large,  and,  curiously  euough,  tended,  as  time  went  on,  to  dimiabh 
rather  than  increase,  so  that  no  overwhelming  burden  was  from  this 
source  thrown  upon  the  rates. 

In  favour  of  the  general,  or  even  universal,  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
two  main  arguments  are  advanced :  First,  it  is  urged  that  such  a  plan, 
if  adopted,  will  largely  mitigate  objeotions  which  are  felt,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  to  the  abeolato  refusal  of  outdoor  relief,  and  will  so  tend 
to  prevent  or  defer  the  reaction,  which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  set 
in,  when  a  general  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  is  rigoroasly  attempted. 
Secondly,  it  is  contended  that  this  scheme  meets,  in  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  way,  the  demand  for  a  system  of  old-age  pensions. 
For  under  it  those  who  really  need  and  deserve  these  will  secure  them  ; 
while  money  will  not  be  wasted  in  granting  them  to  those  who  either 
do  not  need  them  or  do  not  deserve  tfaem.  Both  these  contentions 
seem  well  sustained,  and  the  policy  may  be  recommended  if  only 
boards  of  gnardians  (but  here  comes  the  rub)  can  bo  trusted  to  exercise 
real  discrimination,  and  will  unflinchingly  abide  by  the  principles  they 
have  laid  down  for  their  own  guidance.  But  the  fulfilment  of  these 
two  conditions,  it  is  proper  to  point  out,  cannot  very  easily  be  secured. 
W.  A.  Sfoones. 
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THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYABLE. 

rpHE  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  confused  by  the  presence 
•*-  of  the  Unemployable.  Perhaps,  if  some  way  could  be 
discovered  of  dealing  with  the  latter,  the  working  classes  thom- 
selres  could  find  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  former.  The  un- 
employable are  the  men  and  women  bo  mentally  or  physically 
weak  aa  to  be  unfit  to  earn  a  living.  They  are  the  untrained, 
the  untaught,  and  the  dissipated.  The  numbers  tend  to  increase 
because  the  development  of  trade  is  always  raising  the  standard 
of  the  worker — more  intelligence  is  required  for  doing  the  least 
skilled  work, — and  because  methods  of  relief  su^ested  on  the 
assumption  of  misfortune  in  the  applicants  are  often  an  induce- 
ment to  idleness  or  dissipation.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  many  of  the  men  thrown  oat  of  work  last  winter  by  slack- 
ness in  the  building  trade  had  the  power  to  lay  by  considerable 
sums  out  of  the  exceptional  income  of  recent  years. 

The  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the  unemployed 
and  the  anemployablo  is  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  their  relief.  The  unemployed  ought  to  be  left  to 
their  friends  and  to  the  trade  nuiona  The  unemployable  it  is 
both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  society  to  undertake. 

These  are  the  workers  who  reduce  wt^es  to  starvation  rates. 
They  tffinpt  employers— offering  tiieir  cheap  and  inefficient 
labour ;  and  live  on  alms  in  time  of  distress.  They  have  to  be 
supported ;  the  work  they  do  others  could  do ;  the  charity  they 
receive  consumes  the  wealth  of  the  land,  and,  shocking  though 
it  be  to  say  such  things  of  men  created  by  Ood  to  think  and  do 
original  work,  the  extinction  of  the  unemployable  wonld  add  to 
the  wealth  of  tiie  country.  Mr.  Booth  truly  remarks  that  Uiis 
lowest  dass  preys  on  tiio  class  immediately  above  itself. 

These  also  constitute  even  a  greater  danger  to  the  well-being 
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of  society,  if  that  may  be  diBtinguiahed  from  its  wealth.  The 
flight  of  their  manifest  distress,  in  times  of  crisis  or  in  spells  of 
bad  weather,  rouses  workmen  to  passionate  indignation,  and  . 
sets  philanthropists  and  l^slators  on  hurried  action.  Their 
presence  gives  force  to  every  scheme  of  mandlin  charity  or  of 
wild  easpicion.  Eind-hearted  people,  pointing  to  their  needs, 
demand  gifts  of  free  dinners  and  onrestricted  oat-relief.  Talkers, 
moved  by  onlimited  suspicion,  have  it  in  their  power  to  say, 
"This  condition  is  what  comes  of  free  trade — or,  of  property 
— or,  of  monarchy."  A  degraded  class  lowers  the  standard  of 
humanity,  making  it  hard  to  enforce  the  lesson,  "  Honour  all 
men."  Its  existence  encourages  many  neighbours  to  say, 
"Nothing  con  be  done,"  till  their  hearts  are  hardened,  and 
their  thoughts  take  shape  in  lucid  expositions  as  to  the  uaeless- 
ness  of  any  effort.  The  well-being  of  society  is  affected  when 
one  set  of  its  members  is  roused  by  the  sight  of  suffering  to  use 
angiy  and  bitter  words  which  alienate  sympathy,  and  another 
set  is  either  driven  into  indifference,  or  to  start  remedies  which, 
like  Mansion  House  funds,  shelters,  free  meals,  and  rdief-works, 
tend  to  increase  suffering  by  offending  the  self-reqiect  of  the 
poor,  by  encouraging  inability,  and  by  attracting  applicants. 

There  is  still  one  other  reason  why  sodety  should,  in  its  own 
interest,  undertake  the  care  of  their  vagrants,  these  shiftless, 
homeless  men  and  women.  They  are  the  means  by  which 
contagion — moral  and  physical — most  rapidly  spreada  It  is 
they  who  carry  about  disease.  In  last  year's  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, the  greater  proportion  of  cases  occurred  in  the  lodging- 
houses  frequented  by  such  people  It  is  their  children  who, 
playing  truants,  make  other  children  truants.  School-board 
returns  show  how  bad  is  the  attendance  of  shelter  children. 
The  cost  of  the  unemployable  to  society  is  to  a  laige  extent 
represented  by  the  millions  of  money  yearly  spent  on  industrial 
schools,  or  on  small-pox  and  fever  hospitals,  or  on  all  the 
machinery  of  police  and  inspectors  which  is  kept  up  in  order 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  nef^lect  and  dirt. 

Society  is  tiius,  by  its  own  interest,  bound  to  undertake  the 
eare  of  the  unemployable,  and  it  is  botmd  by  the  greater  bond 
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of  duty.  The  weak,  be  they,  weak  by  their  own  fault  or  by 
soma  one  else's  n^leet,  are  members  in  the  body  corporate. 
Th^  Eoe  in  one  sense  its  chief  concent,  and  can  only  be  left  to 
perish  when  the  nation  as  a  nation  has  denied  its  obligation  to 
humanity.  The  duty  lies  on  the  community  to  do  something 
for  men  and  women  who  are  not  worth  a  living  wage.  Every 
revelation  that  thousands  of  such  people  may  be  found,  while 
statistics  show  increase  of  nati(mal  wealth,  is  a  summons  to  a 
society  which  calls  itself  by  a  common  name  and  owns  to 
being  a  brotherhood.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  if 
a  Bodety  disowns  on  acknowledged  duty  it  must  meet  loss  and 
humiliation. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  for  the  unemployable,  which  will 
meet  their  need  and  is  practicable  ?  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  the  only  radical  cure  is  in  better  health  and  better 
education.  Happily,  this  is  being  recognized.  A  public  opinion 
is  being  formed  which  requires  that  there  shall  be  better  houses, 
mcH:e  open  space,  greater  attention  to  children's  diseases,  and 
more  efficient  sanitary  precantiona  Public  opinion  is  gradually 
awakening  to  tiie  importance  of  education  which  is  not  limited 
to  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  It  is  seen  that 
efficient  earning  depends  on  intelligence,  and  that  intelligence 
in  work  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  its  recreation. 
Schools,  therefore,  are  being  made  more  interesting,  children's 
curiosity  is  being  stimulated  by  nature-study,  continuation 
schools  ofTer  attractions,  free  libraries,  picture  galleries  and 
music  are  now  often  provided.  Chorchea  are  realizing  that 
individuals  most  be  reached  by  individuals,  and  are  developing 
in  a  modem  sense  the  ideas  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Qod  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Much  is  being  done,  but  it  baa 
hardly  entered  the  public  mind  to  conceive  what  will  have  to 
be  done  before  the  means  of  a  healthy  life  and  a  cultivated 
mind  are  brought  within  every  one's  reach.  Nevertheless,  till 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  radical  cure  for  the  unemployable. 

Bnt  there  ia  a  blessed  impatience  in  human  natnre  which  will 
not  be  put  off  with  the  excuse,  "  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
present  generation,  {^ve  all  your  attention  to  the  children." 
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The  qaefition,  therefore,  etill  preaaes,  What  can  be  done  for  these 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  health  has  been  broken, 
whose  minds  are  enfeebled,  and  whose  characters  are  gone? 
What  can  be  done  for  the  people  we  ourselves  see,  whose 
sorrows  call  out  our  gifts  or  provoke  our  anger  T  What  can  be 
done  at  once  ? 

The  theory  which  at  present  occupies  the  field,  is  ih&t 
"deterrence"  is  the  moat  efficient  agent  in  forung  men  and 
women  to  find  employment.  The  theory  has,  of  course,  much 
which  can  be  urged  in  its  support.  "  An  attractive  form  of 
relief  is  too  great  a  temptati<m  for  ordinary  human  nature,  and 
rapidly  develops  pauperism,"  is  the  test  of  some  most  able 
pamphlets,  and  many  reformers  contend  that  any  scheme  must 
be  wrong  if  it  offers  the  poor  an  "  eligible  "  maintenance.  The 
effect  of  this  theoiy  has  been  that  in  workhouses  and  casual 
wards  labour  has  been  made  "deterrent,"  The  inmates  are 
fonxd  to  break  stones,  to  pick  oakum,  or  to  do  some  work  of 
purpose  made  hard  and  disagreeable  so  as  to  "deter"  them 
from  agfun  resortmg  to  the  house.  The  man  who  enters  an 
"improved"  casual  ward — ^which  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
deterrent  theoiy — ^is  locked  up  in  a  cell  with  a  heap  of  stones 
which  he  is  left  to  break  up  small  enough  to  pass  through  a 
graUng  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  He  is  treated  as  a  felon,  and  he 
is  forced  to  do  work  under  the  conditions  of  distrust  and 
loneliness  most  abhorrent  to  human  nature.  Is  the  theory  right  ? 
Is  a  prison-like  garb,  a  prison-like  sort  of  work,  a  prison-like 
system  of  control,  a  vexatious  system  of  roles,  a  stigma  attached 
to  the  name  of  pauper,  solitary  confinement — is  mere  disagree- 
ableness  a  means  of  reform  worthy  a  civilized  community  ?  In 
a  barbaric  state  tJlie  law  is  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  but  in  a  civilized 
state  such  a  punishment  is  cooeddered  brutal,  and  the  wrong- 
doer is  treated  as  one  to  be  educated.  In  our  prisons  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  trademaster  take  the  place  of  an  executioner; 
and,  instead  of  a  brand,  the  criminal  at  the  end  of  his  term 
receives  the  wages  he  has  earned  in  his  prison.  The  "  disagree- 
ableness "  with  which  poverty  is  punished  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  relic  of  the  barbaric  stage,  and  the  poor  have  surely  as  much 
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right  to  be  educated  as  the  criminal.  Brands  and  bullyings 
will  not  drive  people  to  work  anj  more  than  the  giving  of  an 
eye  for  an  eye  will  drive  a  criminal  to  righteonsness.  The 
policy  which  haa  followed  the  deterrent  theory,  is,  indeed,  as 
unreasonable  as  it  is  cruel.  How  is  it  likely  that  men  and 
women,  for  whom  work  has  been  made  shameful  and  deterrent, 
will  afterwards  seek  work }  How  does  snch  treatment  fit  the 
weak,  the  weary,  the  unskilled,  or  even  the  discontented,  to  do 
better  work  ?  There  are  few  sadder  sights  than  that  which 
meets  a  visitor  to  the  casoal  wards  iu  London,  as  groups  of 
bis  fellow-beings  turn  on  him  sullen,  alien,  and  resentful  faces. 
Casual  wards  invent  more  dangerous  aliens  than  foreign  nations 
can  laud  on  onr  shores.  The  theory  which  holds  the  field  is 
wrong.  It  is  not  deterrence,  it  is  education  or  training  which 
wilt  make  people  work;  and  education,  be  it  remembered, 
includes  discipline. 

The  first  thing  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  replace  the  work- 
houses and  casual  wards  with  what  may  be  called  "labour 
schools" — a  "school  of  restraint"  for  men  and  women,  and  a 
« school  of  freedom "  for  men  only,  at  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  there  wonld  be  freedom  to  come  and  go.  Both  schools 
should  be  established  in  the  coantry,  so  that  there  would  be 
ample  provision  for  space,  air,  and  exercise,  but  both  should  offer 
facilities  for  variety  of  work  indoors  as  well  as  on  the  land. 
The  control  would  probably  be  more  efScient  if  the  governors 
were  appointed  portly  by  the  county  council  and  partly  by  the 
local  government  board.  The  area  for  the  selection  of  governors, 
as  well  as  for  the  admission  of  people,  would  thus  be  wider  than 
that  of  poor-law  unions,  and  it  might  be  well  to  dissodate  the  new 
schools  from  old  associations.  Fart  of  the  expense  might  fairly 
be  borne  by  the  nation,  as  the  unemployable  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  creation  of  any  one  locality  or,  indeed,  to  have  any  settle- 
ment. The  local  government  board  would  thus  have  the  right 
to  nominate  certain  of  the  governors,  and  would  take  advantage 
-  of  their  power  to  put  on  men  and  women  of  known  intelligence 
and  humanity. 

The  school  of  restraint  would  be  for  men  and  women  who, 
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broadly  speaking,  being  homeless,  apply  for  relief.  These  people 
are  now  liable  to  reatntint  during  oertun  honra  in  the  casoal 
wards,  which  may  extend  over  two  days.  The  period  of  sach 
restraint  woold  have  to  bo  farther  extended,  so  that  after,  it 
may  be,  the  second  or  third  application  it  should  cover  three  or 
four  years.  The  inmates  of  the  school  would  be  well  fed,  oijoy 
outdoor  exercise,  have  the  means  of  edocation,  remve  medical 
attention,  bo  educated,  and  be  freed  from  all  vexations  or 
humiliating  treatment.  They  would,  above  all  things,  be  trained 
in  euch  work  as  would  enlist  th^  interest ;  infinite  care  both  by 
offidals  and  voluntary  viators  would  have  to  be  given  to 
individuals  to  discover  and  awaken  such  interest. 

Experience  h&s,  for  Lostanoe,  proved  that  wayward  men,  whose 
weakness  or  virtue  it  is  to  Uke  new  things,  will  quite  eagerly 
work  at  laying  out  a  new  garden,  designing  its  paths  and  its 
beds,  looking  forward  to  nature's  co-operation  with  their  labour. 
The  lowest  we  may  rejoice,  "are  allied  to  that  which  doth  pro- 
duce and  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receiva"  A  spark  disturbs 
every  one's  clod.  Work  which  touches  the  dormant  creative 
faculty  is  thas  unexpectedly  satisfying^  and  gradually  educates 
kindred  fiicolties.  Other  men  and  women  have  been  shown  to 
have  an  art  sense  which  delights  in  decorative  work,  and  many 
have  had  their  whole  nature  roused  by  the  care  of  aninu^li^  till 
work  has  become  a  pleasant  habit 

The  school  would  supply  every  inducement  to  bring  out 
capacities,  using  the  discoveries  which  the  study  of  hum«i 
nature  will  fr(Hn  time  to  time  put  at  their  dbjrasaL  It  ^rould 
aim  at  curing  by  development  rather  than  by  repression, 
by  attracting  rather  than  by  deterring.  But  it  would  be  a 
school  of  restraint  in  so  far  that,  daring  the  period  of  detention, 
there  would  be  no  going  outside  its  wide  boundaries,  and  the 
inmates  would  have  to  work. 

The  school  of  freedom  would  be  for  men  who,  again  broadly 
speaking,  have  established  homes  of  their  own,  having  by 
their  industry  made  enough  money  to  buy  furniture  and 
keep  their  families.  It  would  be  set  up,  either  in  barracks 
or  in  huts,  on  a  broad  acreage    of    unreclaimed   or  derelict 
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land,  of  which  ve  are  told  there  is  in  Englaod  an  aridue  pro- 
portion. The  men — and,  for  obvious  administrativo  reasona,  no 
provision  would  be  made  for  women — would  be  put  to  work,  and 
money  sa£Scient  for  the  full  upkeep  of  their  homes  sent  by  soro 
hands  to  their  wives.  The  work  given,  either  on  the  land  or 
indoors,  would  be  fitted  to  the  respective  abilities  of  the  workers, 
bat  would  never  be  made  degrading  either  by  its  assodations  or 
conditions.  A  man  would  he  under  no  compulsion  to  stay  in  the 
school,  but  he  would  be  asked  to  commit  himself  for  a  certfun 
period,  and,  in  case  of  breaking  this  commitment,  would  have  to 
make  spedal  terms  if  ever  he  required  re-admission.  There 
would,  however,  be  free  permission  for  each  man,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  visit  his  home  and  seek  work  for  himself,  without 
losing  bis  right  to  return  or  the  pay  for  his  &mi]y  during  his 
two  or  three  days'  absence. 

Hope  would,  in  a  word,  be  the  universal  lever,  as  fear  is  now 
the  lever.  But  hope  must  have  a  definite  iarm.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  possible  that  part  of  the  general  work  of  the  school 
should  be  the  building  of  small  homesteads  and  reclaiming  the 
surrounding  laud  to  fit  it  as  a  garden.  The  hope  of  occupying 
as  state  tenants  such  homesteads  and  gardens  might  then  be 
held  out  to  men  who  proved  their  qualifications  for  conntiy  life, 
or  tiie  offer  of  a  free  passage  to  the  colonies  might  be  made  to 
others  who  had  fitted  themselves  for  emigration. 

If  the  former  plan  proved  possible,  then  the  plea  which 
Mr.  Booth  puts  fcoward  might  in  some  way  be  met.  It  is 
pathetic  that,  after  searching  the  heights  and  depth  of 
London  life,  after  testing  all  the  machinery,  spiritnal  and 
secular,  which  is  at  work  for  relief,  he  should  express  as  his 
hope,  that  some  way  "might  be  opened  by  the  establishment  of 
indosttial  communities  which,  lying  midway  between  pauperism 
and  independence,  should  realize  the  intention  expressed  by  the 
word '  workhouse.' " 

There  are  people  in  England,  it  most  he  rec<^nized,  who  will 
never  support  themselves  in  the  open  market  They  are 
either  physically  or  mentally  weak ;  they  have,  perhaps,  been 
broken  under  the  wheels  of  civilization.     These  people,  in 
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the  protection  of  a  commnnity,  might  live  quiet  liTes,  and 
prodace  at  any  rate  BomeUiing  towards  the  support  vbich, 
in  some  way  or  other,  society  has  to  provide.  The  manage- 
ment of  Buch  communities  would  be  full  of  difficulties,  but, 
as  Mr.  Booth  says,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  old  idea  of  a  "workhouse"  in  which  men 
and  women  might  live  as  human  beings  at  the  level  human 
sentiment  rect^nizes  as  fitting. 

But  to  return  to  the  labour  schools  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
the  unemployable.  They  are,  it  may  be  claimed,  likely  to  be 
more  efficient,  as  they  are  more  human,  than  the  deterrent  means 
at  present  in  operation.  They  provide  every  influence  ajid 
appliance  necesaary  to  the  health  and  progress  of  the  inmates. 
They  offer  work  by  which  men  might  strengthen  themselves, 
keep  up  their  homes,  and  develope  the  country's  wealth  and 
happiness.  They  also,  by  requiring  that  the  inmates  live  in 
seclusion,  impose  a  test  which  would  keep  a  man  from  lightly 
throwing  himself  on  the  rates.  What  loafer  would  endure  to  be 
sent  from  the  town,  with  its  varying  excitements,  to  face  the 
posidhility  of  education  in  the  dull  country  ?  The  loafer  hates, 
above  all  things,  the  thought  of  being  improved ;  and  the  school 
would  be  even  more  distasteful  to  him  than  the  workhouse, 
where,  at  any  rate,  he  has  the  fun  of  resisting  the  master's  efforts 
to  make  him  take  his  discharge.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
honest  poor  man  would  not  gladly  endure  loneliness,  dulness, 
and  work  if,  at  tho  end,  he  could  see  himself  able  to  earn  a 
living  and  to  save  his  children  ? 

The  indoor  test,  as  it  is  called,  may  have  been  discredited  by 
the  humiliations  imposed  in  workhouses,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  work  imposed ;  but  in  prindple  it  is  right.  There  is  no 
other  condition  by  which  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  always 
attach  themselves  to  relief  worksr— such  as  the  slack  work,  the 
preference  for  provided  over  sought  work — or  to  the  accumulation 
of  labour  where  it  is  not  wanted ;  and  there  is  no  other  condition 
by  which  a  solid  determination  can  be  proved  and  a  weak 
will  straightened.  The  schools  offer  an  indoor  test  which  is  at 
once  efficient  and  human. 
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It  mfty  be  well,  in  condusion,  to  put  together  what  it  is 
contended  are  the  obvioua  advantagea  of  the  proposed  scheme 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  present  unemployable  in  a  practical 
way: — 

1.  The  scheme  is  no  new  departure  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  It  is  rather  the  adaptation  of  an  old  system  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  more  hamanitarian  age.  Workhouses  and  casual 
wards  already  exist,  bat  they  are  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
prisons.  It  is  proposed  that  Uiey  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
schools. 

2.  The  scheme  opening  to  every  one  a  door  of  hope,  there 
would  no  longer  be  reason  for  shelters,  free  meals,  and  casual 
relieC  People  of  good  will  are  now  unable  to  endure  the  sight 
of  the  poverty  they  see,  and  they  sympathize  with  the  objection 
to  go  to  the  workhouse,  irom  which  no  one  comes  out  better 
fitted  for  work.  They  give,  therefore,  the  sort  of  relief  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  &tal  to  the  poor,  as  it  saps  their 
self-respect,  relaxes  their  energy,  and  makes  them  gamble  their 
lives  lor  the  chance  of  a  dola  Good-hearted  people  will  never 
stop  that  relief  so  long  as  the  casual  ward  is  the  only  resort  of 
the  applicant,  and  tiU  they  stop  such  relief  the  unemployable  will 
go  on  hanging  to  the  skirts  of  our  civilization.  They  will,  it 
may  be  believed,  stop  such  gifts  when  they  know  that  there  is  a 
school,  open  to  every  one,  where  every  one  would  be  certain  of 
human  treatment,  and  be  given  a  chance  of  self-help. 

3.  The 'scheme  would  relieve  the  labour  market  of  a  body  of 
people  who  constantly  interfere  with  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
charity  drcle  of  applicants  who  constantly  divert  gifts  from 
beneficial  objects. 

4  The  scheme,  while  its  chief  object  is  the  improvement  of 
the  individual,  uses  such  labour  as  he  can  offer  for  the  common 
good.  One  of  its  results  would  be  that  some  waste  land  would 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  a  possible  result  wonld  be  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Booth. 

5,  The  scheme  opens  a  new  avenue  for  personal  service.  The 
people  isolated  and  secure  in  these  schools  would  be  ready  for 
the  friendly  guidance  of  visitors  able,  out  of  the  resources  of 
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their  heads,  their  heortB,  or  th^r  parses,  to  give  needful  help. 
Long  experience  haa  shown  that  it  is  only  "  one  by  one "  that 
the  mass  of  hnman  beings  can  be  raised,  and  it  may  be  claimed 
to  the  credit  of  this  scheme  that  it  so  breaks  np  the  mass  of 
unemployable  that  each  one  may  be  reached  as  an  in^vidoal  by 
an  individoal,  and  each  one  brought  within  reach  of  the  personal 
force  of  that  &ieudahip  which  is  stronger  than  teaching  or 
discipline  to  renew  weak  wills  and  make  the  unemployable 
useful  members  of  sodety. 

S.  A.  Barnttt. 
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THIRTY    YEARS    OF    REPUBLICAN    GOVERNMENT- 
IS     THE     ECONOMIC     ACTIVITY     OF     FRANCE 

DECAYING  ? 

IT  ia  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  who  is  interested  in  the 
social  and  economic  evolution  of  contemporary  France  to 
acquire  exact  and  impartial  information.  The  newspapers,  with 
the  exception  of  Le  Temps  and  Lea  DSbata,  devote  their  columns 
to  passionate  diatribes  or  literary  disqaisitioDB,  according  to  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  the  number  of  its  snbscribera  The 
Beuiews,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  epemaUst  papers,  sach  as 
L'EcoTtomiate  Frangaia,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  a  class 
of  readers  who  think  it  a  mark  of  coltore  to  flout  Democracy, 
are  compelled  sometimes  to  veto  the  least  allusion  to  poUtical 
problems,  sometimes  to  become  the  interpreters  of  the  despondent 
peBsimism  and  the  Bonapartist  ambitions  of  their  subscribers. 
As  for  the  official  documents,  they  are  scattered  among  so  many 
collections,  crushed  beneath  such  a  mass  of  mbbiah,  printed  in 
so  ponderous  a  shape,  that  the  foreign  observer,  surprised  at  his 
&ilure  to  find  in  the  home  of  Indd  lo^c  statistics  as  well 
arranged  as  his  own  statistical  abstracts,  abandons  the  perusal 
of  this  wilderness  of  print 

There  is,  then,  little  reason  for  surprise  if  the  partiality  and 
shallowness  of  the  judgements  of  a  whole  class  of  Frenchmen 
on  'a  work  of  national  importance  has  had  an  anfortonate 
parallel  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  Except,  perhaps,  in 
the  T7nited  States,  only  a  small  minority  has  been  able  to 
recognize  the  marvellous  efforts  that  have  been  made  during 
thirty  years  of  Republicaa  goveniment  to  create  a  new  France, 
less  aggressive  and  more  caltured  thou  the  old,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  free,  more  just,  more  rich,  and  more  businesslike.    I 
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shall  be  happy,  therefore,  i^  by  a  brief  aoalyna  of  its  industrial, 
agricaltaial,  aad  commercial  activity,  I  can  reap  a  rich  reward 
in  the  ehape  of  a  better  appretuation  of  France  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chaonel. 

It  is  best  to  be^in  the  stndy  of  the  economic  life  of  Bepablican 
France  from  the  year  1875.  The  four  years  previoos  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  present  constitation  are  years  of  melancholy 
convalescence.  All  the  resonrces  of  tbon};ht,  all  the  national 
energ;ies  were  consecrated  to  the  task  of  giving  matilated,  dia- 
armed,  and  disorganized  France  a  frontier,  a  goverament,  and  an 
army.  When  at  last — thanks  to  the  talents  of  some  and  the 
devotion  of  others,  thanks  above  all  to  the  marvellous  recupera- 
tive powers  of  a  race  which  can  resign  itself  to  misfortune 
without  losing  hope — the  conntiy  bad  been  protected  from  fresh 
dismemberment,  economic  activity  resumed  its  normal  course. 

Before  analyzing  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
life  of  the  reconstmcted  France,  it  may  be  well  to  measure  its 
progress  since  1875,  to  study  its  financial  machinery,  which 
shows  in  hard  cash  the  results  of  the  national  work.  The  taxes 
on  personal  property,  the  animal  returns  showing  the  devolution 
of  property  on  death,  and  the  statistics  of  the  savings  banks  give 
the  historian  three  different  instruments  for  gauging  the  poverty 
or  wealth  of  a  people.^ 

The  taxes  on  personal  property  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  rentes,  derived  from  three  soorcea— stamp  daties,  income 
tax,  and  transfer  duties.  We  may  disr^ard  the  tax  on  opera- 
tions on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  was  only  imposed  in  1893. 

If  we  examine,  first,  the  daties  on  various  shares  and  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  CrSdit  Fonder,  we  find  that,  between  1875  and 
1898,  the  income  from  these  sources  of  revenue  had  increased  by 
6  millions  of  francs,  while  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  taxed 
had  risen  by  10,000  million  francs. 

'  ^nte  Btatistks  ciUd  in  this  article  an  bonomd  from  VAnnwdrt  Slatittigve 
de  la  France,  the  Balietin  de  StatUtigtte  tt  dt  tegidation  compark,  and  the 
EwnomitU  Franfoii;  from  two  BIne-bookt,  Cd.  1199  (1002),  and  Na  329 
(1903) ;  and  from  two  remarkable  studies,  one  b;  H.  A.  Nejmarck — "  Is  Franoe 
RiUDinj;  Herself  1 "  (Paris,  1901),  and  another  "bj  H.  E.  T£rj— "  Boonomic  Hiatoir 
o(  England,  Qermanj,  the  United  States,  and  France,  1890-1900  "  (Paris,  1900). 
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Total  iBonna 
ftm  stamp  dotle*.  C^tal  Uzad. 

11,700,000 2ci^ooaooo,ooo 

14,400,000 24,700,000,000 

17,100,000 20,800,000,000 

17/M0/K» 30.200/XIO,000 

i8M 17,000/XIO 28,000,000,000 

17,600,000 29,900,000,000 

The  Btatistics  of  the  4  per  cenL  tax  on  the  iaeome  from  French 
personal  property  confirm  these  figures.*  From  1875  to  1898 
the  taxed  income  had  risen  508  million  francs,  and  the  prodact 
of  the  taxes  from  this  source  bad  more  than  donbled.  M.  Ney- 
marck  has  asserted,  -withonb  being  contradicted,  that  these 
608  millions  represent  an  increase  in  capital  of  12,000  millions. 

Tmt.  Incoiu  taiad.  Pradnee  ol  the  tax. 


1,028/XnWX) 
1,163,000,000 
1,316,0D0M0 
litSaffMfXXi 
1,421,000,000 
1,536,000,000 


30,800,000 

30,400,000 
43,600,000 
66,800,000 
70,204000 


In  1899  and  1900,  the  income  derived  from  the  tax  rose  to 
74  and  78  millions  respectively,  figures  which  have  never 
previously  been  reached. 

The  taxes  which  affect  transferable  secorlties  at  the  moment 
of  their  transference,  namely,  transfer  duties  on  shares  the 
holders  of  which  are  registered,  and  the  annual  duty  on  shares 
pasoiig  by  delivery,  justify  the  statements  of  economic  writers 
and  the  opinions  of  MU.  Keymarck  and  T4ry,  who  declare 
that  Republican  France  is  steadily  growing  richer.  The  total 
amount  of  the  taxed  capital  and  the  toted  income  derived  from 
the  tax  have  both  doubled. 

Tmt.  Coital  taxed.                           Incoow  dirlnd  fton  Ui. 

1876 0,042,000,000 20,000,000 

1880 12,784,000,000 30h000/W0 

1889 14,601,000,000 32,000^000 

1890 16,989,000,000 36,000,000 

1893 16,700,000,000 SJflOOfiOO 

1803 1^228,000,000 4/OfiOOJOOO 

'  Thii  tax  nffecU  aeither  the  French  rentes,  nor  foreigD  shareo,  nor  piinte 
mortgages.  B7  my  of  oompenMtfoii,  it  tonchw  the  iocome  of  teligioas  bodiei, 
and  of  limited  UtbOity  conpuiiei. 
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If  we  group  together  the  evidence  afCorded  by  these  difkreot 
tests  of  fiaaacUl  ftctivity,  ve  arrive  at  the  concloraon  that, 
according  to  the  statiatics  of  stamp  and  transfer  duties,  the 
taxed  capital  has  risen  Tespectively  from  20,000  millions  to 
29,900  millions,  and  from  9000  millions  to  18,228  millions, 
having  increased  by  9000  milliona  in  each  case.  The  prodoee 
of  the  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  income  confirms  very  nearly  this 
estimate  of  the  increase  in  national  capital,  since  between  the 
same  dates,  1875  and  1898,  it  shows  a  rise  of  500  millions  in 
the  taxed  incomes. 

Let  ns  verify  these  calculations  by  the  lud  of  a  different 
class  of  documents — the  retoms  showing  the  devolntion  of 
property  on  death.  From  1875  to  1899,  the  total  som,  includ- 
ing both  movable  and  immovable  property,  shows  an  increase 
of  2,513  minions,  and  the  amount  of  the  montble  property,  an 
increase  of  1,686  millions;.  In  1899,  the  total  was  nearly  7000 
millions ;  in  1869,  the  most  prosperous  and  brilliant  year  of 
the  Second  Empire,  it  was  only  3639  million&  This  is  shown 
by  tiie  following  table : — 


42S3 2037 

5265 2477 

5406 2822 

5611 2889 

S976 2039 


M.  Neymarck,  separating  the  incomes  subject  to  a  tax  of  3  or  4 
per  cent  from  the  returns  of  personal  property,  has  ca[Htalized 
them,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  their  sum  total 
has  risen  from  28,800,000  in  1875  to  38,200,000  in  1885, 
40,900,000  in  1895,  and  46,000,000  in  1899. 

For  thirty  years  France  has  been  growing  richer,  but  this 
increase  in  fortune  has  been  scattered  among  a  greater  somber 
of  persons.  From  1865  to  1895,  the  nomber  of  registered 
holdings  of  rentes  rose  team  1,165,000  to  6,096,000,  while  the 
aven^  amount  of  stock  held  went  down  from  S46  francs  to 
159  franca,  and  the  number  of  stockholders  increased  from 
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550,000  to  two  miUicms.  From  1870  to  1895  the  total  nnmber 
of  nulway  btrnds  and  share  certiScates  rose  respectively  from 
310,000  to  686,000,  and  from  64,000  to  106.000,  while  the 
average  holding  fell  from  34  to  32  and  from  20  to  12.  In  1870 
the  Bank  of  France  had  abont  16,000  ahareholdera,  holding  on 
an  average  eleven  shares  each ;  in  1895  there  were  more  than 
28,000,  and  the  average  holding  was  six  shares. 

This  progressive  sahdivision  of  national  capital,  on  which  M. 
Neymarck  has  published  some  interesting  articles,  is  confirmed 
by  the  onintemipted  increase  of  the  deposits  in  the  saving? 
banks.  Under  no  other  government  has  their  progress  been  so 
steady  and  so  real.  From  1835  to  the  end  of  1847,  under  Lonis 
Philippe,  the  snm  dae  to  depoeitors  rose  from  62  to  358  millions, 
an  average  annual  increase  of  23  millions.  From  1852  to  1869, 
under  the  Empire,  the  deposits  increased  from  245  to  711  millions, 
an  average  annual  increase  of  26  mitlioos.  From  1875  to  1899 
they  rose  from  660  to  4336  milliona,  an  average  annual  increase 
of  147  millions.    Here  are  the  figures  in  greater  detail : — • 

Knmber  at  dqntflots.  If  UUoiib. 

2,365XN» eao 

8^1,000 1280 

4,937,000 2211 

9,761,000 2BU 

6,498^000, 330S 

lQ,316/)00 4330 


From  1875  to  1899  tiie  number  of  depositors  had  increased  by 
436  per  cent,  the  number  of  deposits  by  665  per  cent.  Such  an 
increase  in  the  national  capital,  divided  among  a  great  number 
of  persons  and  diuly  increa^g,  can  point  to  nothing  else  than 
an  increase  in  economic  activity.  The  increase  iu  transferable 
securities  translates  into  hard  cash  and  banknotes  the  prosperity 
of  our  workshops  and  the  fertility  of  oar  fields. 

Now  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  such  progress  as  this  in 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  activity  of  France.  The  stagna- 
tion of  its  population,  the  crushing  weight  of  its  armaments,  the 
keenness  of  its  political  disputes  have  certainly  weakened  such 
vigour  as  was  available  to  enable  her  to  cope  with  the  crises 
through  which  she  has  passed,  especially  that  of  1884,  when  the 
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destractiOD  of  her  vineyarda  by  the  phyllozsrs  waa  coiniudent 
with  a  general  lowering  of  prices,  which  became  neceaaary  as 
her  commercial  position  was  threatened  by  the  rivalry  of  Ger- 
many and  America.  Bat  in  spite  of  these  reasons  for  inferiority 
and  these  germs  of  weakness,  the  economic  pouldon  of  France 
has  improved  generally  since  1875.  The  expectations  derived 
from  financial  statistics  have  been  confirmed. 

The  circulation  of  money  by  means  of  the  poet^  the  railroad, 
and  the  sea,  shows  aa  extraordinary  increase.  The  number  of 
articles  sent  by  parcels  post  increased  from  743,439  in  1875  to 
1,523,796  in  1885  and  2,046,311  in  1895.  At  the  same  dates  the 
number  of  telegrams  was  respectively  7  millions,  26  millions, 
and  36  millions. 

The  activity  of  the  railroads  increased  with  their  mileage. 


UDMCt. 

T«r. 

1876     .. 

..    20,000 

1880    .. 

..     24,000 

lass   .. 

..    30,000 

1890    .. 

..     33.S00 

1895    .. 

..     36,300 

1S9S    .. 

..    87,200 

lnmllUoH. 

a^s^ 

4.7B6    .. 

..    8,136 

6,862     .. 

..   10,360 

7,025    .. 

..     0,701 

7,943    .. 

..  11,760 

10,667    .. 

..  12,808 

13,340    .. 

..  13,790 

The  growing  activity  of  the  railroads  coincided  with  the  pro- 
gress of  inland  navigation,  and  the  millions  of  kUometric  tons 
carried  by  river  and  canal  increased  at  the  dates  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  table  to  1964,  2007,  2453,  3216,  3766,  4489.  The 
maritime  tonnage  shared  in  this  increase,  and  showed  a  r^ular 
progress :  13,400,000  in  1875 ;  18,600,000  in  1880 ;  18,000,000  in 
1885;  21,900,000  in  1890;  22,100,000  in  1895;  and  26,800,000 
in  1899. 

While  the  number  of  parcels  transmitted  by  post,  rul,  river, 
and  sea  increased,  the  monetary  circulation  became  more  active. 
The  mlver  articles  Beoi  by  post  in  1875, 1880, 1885, 1890,  and 
1895,  represented  respectively  in  francs  167,300,000,  484,200,000, 
684,400,000, 740,205,000,  and  805,200,000;  while  the  sums  passing 
through  the  clearing-houses  steadily  advanced. 

'  Eilometrio  tons  ire  found  b;  dJriding  the  number  of  tona  carried  by  the 
nnmber  of  milea  over  nhicfa  the;  are  transported. 
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Cl«rliis-)i«qH  of  Uw  Buk  dT 

Fnas  ud  Ita  bnncba.  Tb*  Ptria  elc*rlDS-l>o<>N. 

L  WIUOM  offtUK^  MIlHOMBCftUKa. 

1873 2M1!> %210 

32,713 4^164 

30,3«7 3.923 

4Wa> 4.731 

S2^72 4^16 

1900 102.447 e.»48 

If  drcolatioa  in  all  its  tornm  becomes  more  rapid  and  more 
abundaot,  econcoaic  activity  ia  progressing.  A  certun  proof 
is  afforded  as  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patents  and 
licenses. 


1875 

.        ..    hTMfiOQ    ..        . 

.     1.S01.000    .. 

.      «fl07 

1880 

.        ..    1.882.000    ..        . 

.     1.S41.000     .. 

.      7.660 

1SS3    . 

..    1.941.000    .. 

.      8.B91 

1890 

..    2^05.000    .. 

.     1.872,000     .. 

.      9.000 

1895 

..    2.070.000    ..        . 

.     I,704J)00    .. 

.     10JH7 

1900 

.        ..    2432*000    ..        . 

.    1.782fl00    .. 

.     12.400 

In  twenty-five  years  the  annual  number  of  patents  for  in- 
genioos  discoveries  has  doubled.  In  1900  we  had  161,000  more 
commercial  or  industrial  liceoaoes  than  in  1875.  These  statistics 
are  explained  by  the  &ct  that,  since  1876,  the  general  commerce 
of  France  has  increased  by  about  3000  millions,  while  its  special 
commerce  has  increased  by  abont  2000  millions. 


Tmt. 

o««i^™-«. 

fe: 

5SSt 

TdtaC" 

1867-76    .. 

..      8.464    .. 

..    340S    .. 

..    3307    .. 

..    6716 

1877-86    .. 

..      9.831    .. 

..     44B0    .. 

..    3347    .. 

..    7808 

1890       . 

..     1032    .. 

..    4436    .. 

..    8753    .. 

..    8189 

1809       .. 

..    11.381    .. 

..    4518    .. 

..    4153    .. 

■■    8671 

Bat  to  grasp  the  turn  of  business  it  is  better  to  fix  one's  atten- 
tion on  foreign  trade.  Let  us  look  at  the  figures,  particularly 
those  of  the  last  ten  years. 


Te»r 

fie 

SuCl 

T-r. 

iTiISS 

se 

1875       .. 

3672      .. 

4022 

1896 

.       3798 

..       3400 

1680      .. 

4907      .. 

3400 

1897 

.      3056 

.      3601 

18SS       .. 

4215      .. 

3)85 

1898 

.      4672 

■■      3510 

1890       .. 

4423      .. 

3720 

1899 

.      4318 

.       4132 

1803      .. 

8853      .. 

3236 

1900 

.      4697 

..      4108 

1894      .. 

38S0      .. 

3078 

1001 

.      4369 

.       4012 

1893      .. 

3719      .. 

3373 

1902 

.      4415 

..       4236 
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Our  imports,  whidi  rose  io  1893  to  3853  millions,  reached  their 
highest  point  in  1900  after  some  serious  relapses,  to  £all  to  MIS 
millions  in  1902,  a  figure  which  is  still  £62  millions  above  that 
of  ten  years  earlier.  Oar  exports,  which  rose  to  3236  millions 
in  1893,  &U  in  1894  to  3078  miUions,  the  lowest  figure  for  the 
ten  years,  and  finally  attain  their  maximum  of  4236  millions  in 
1902.  The  gain  for  the  ten  years  is  1000  millions.  The  increased 
value  of  the  exports  is  double  that  of  the  imports. 

If,  after  analyzing  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  last  ten  years, 
we  go  back  to  an  earlier  period,  we  find  that  the  first  years  of 
the  Republio  were  coincident  with  an  economic  crisis,  which 
attained  its  maximum  intensity  ahont  1885.  At  the  same  date 
there  is  a  fall  in  tiie  figures  which  I  have  already  qnoted, 
in  the  amounts  pasung  through  the  clearing-house  of  the  Bank 
of  France  and  its  branches,  and  through  the  Paris  clearing-house, 
in  the  maritime  tonnage  and  the  railway  receipta  It  was  afler 
this  prolonged  decline  that  protection  increased  the  number  of 
its  adherents. 

This  short  analysis  of  the  economic  activity  of  France  wonld 
be  incomplete,  unless  we  took  the  opportunity  of  passing  from 
general  facts  to  study  more  closely  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  life,  in  order  to  show  the  resnlta  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  &ee  trade. 

By  an  examination  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  food  sai^lies 
at  different  dates,  we  get  the  following  table ; — 

lt».  I«M.  18H.  IMt. 

MllltoB*.  HUUuu.  MUllOBi.  VUIInu. 

Import!..   ..  1465  ..   ..  1445  ..   ..  1035  ..    ..  819 

B:^orte..   ..   760  ..   ..   879  ..   ..   660  ..   ..  877 

-696  ..   ..  -H6  ..   ..  -SS5  ..   ..  +98 

While  in  1885  and  1890,  before  the  adoption  of  protection, 
France  bought  a  surplus  of  695  and  666  million  francs  of  food 
supplies;  in  1900,  only  eight  years  afler  the  abandonment  of 
free  trade,  she  had  enough  food  to  supply  herself,  and  sold  to 
the  foreigner  58  million  francs  of  the  produce  of  her  soil  in 
excess  of  what  she  purchased. 

These  results  are  explained  by  the  prodigious  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  develope  the  cultivation  of  com,  to  restore 
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the  vines,  and  to  develope  the  industrial  use  of  beet  root,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  reprodace  one  of  the  four  tables  drawn  up  bj  U. 
E,  T^iy,  and  to  summarize  the  three  others. 

Fmcb  prodDCtloo      Imi 
of  ocn  ti  Bllllimi         o 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Average 

Difference  between  t 

tbe  two  periods    / 


114-2 
10»0 
107-3 
112-i 


97-8 
122-5 
120« 
1197 

884 
128-0 
128-4 
114-9 

114-8 

■f  B-1 


Qoutitr 

'b^S^^ 

l»IUQI»d. 

Fruo. 

129-0 

••      1778 

U8-8 

.      16-80 

1171 

.      16-94 

1246 

.      18-13 

114-2 

.      18-87 

123-9 

.      18-45 

131-4 

.      19«5 

104-Q 

.      20-58 

120-5 

18-26 

1111 

.      16-56 

139fl 

.      15-21 

126-4 

1440 

121-0 

.      14-82 

93-8 

.      18'S5 

154-2 

.      19-90 

130-1 

.      15-35 

iie-s 

.      1477 

124-1 

.      16-23 

+  3-6 

,    -210 

The  table  sho-ws  that  for  the  ten  years  the  annual  production 
of  com  in  France  has  increased  by  9,100,000  hectolitres ;  tbe  net 
imports  have  diminished  by  6,500,000  hectolitres ;  the  quantity 
consumed  has  increased  by  3,600,000  hectolitres.  The  average 
price  of  com  per  hectolitre  in  the  interior  of  France  has  iallen 
2-03  francs. 

"  If  for  the  past  too  years,"  e&ya  M.  £.  T^ry,  "w6  hare  imported 
mnch  lees  corn,  it  ie  became  our  national  prodnction  has  praportiooatelf 
inoreaeed.  The  double  result  of  this  increase  is — that  the  quantity  of 
corn  annually  consamed  has  increased,  a  fact  which  shows  that  more 
white  bread  has  been  eaten  In  France,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  imports  ; 
and  that  the  average  price  of  the  hectolitre,  that  is  to  say,  of  white 
bread,  has  fallen  1 1  per  cent." 

As  for  vine  culture  and  its  ctiaes,  there  is  also  an  increase  of 
national  production,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  imports. 
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Comparing. the  periods  1884-1891,  and  1893-1900,  the  average 
annual  oatput  of  wine  increased  27^49  thoosand  hectolitres  to 
42^45  thousand  hectolitres,  while  the  average  imports  fell  from 
10,653.  to  6919  thoaaand  hectolitres.  And  if  the  average  exports, 
instead  of  increasing,  show  a  falling  off  of  605,000  hectolitres,  it 
is  beeaase.the  amount  of  wine  consnmed  in  France  shows  an 
increase  of  11,467,000  hectolitres.  While  the  Sooth,  with  ener- 
getic perseverance,  was  restoring  its  vines  and  increasing  its 
average  oatput  by  14  millions  of  hectoUbes,  the  North  was 
drawing  a  marvellons  profit  from  its  cnltivation  of  the  beebioot 

The  production  of  sagar  increased  amamigly.  The  average 
crop,  which  from  1877  to  1884represent6d  342,845  tons  of  refined 
sugar,  increased  for  the  years  1884-1892  and  1893  to  1900  to 
452,723,  and  732,370  tons  respectively.  In  these  three  periods 
the  average  foreign  imports  fell  from  109  to  66  and  24  thousand 
tons:  the  odonial  imports  increased  slightly  (74,  94,  and  96 
thousand  tons),  exports  increased  to  a  great  extent  (180,  188, 
and  279  thousand  tons),  while  the  average  juice  of  100  kilos  of 
refined  sugar  duty  pud  fell  (129-44  francs  from  1877-188^ 
103-95  fnmcs  from  1884  to  1892,  and  103-02  from  1893-1900). 

With  the  increase  in  the  sugar  industry  coincided  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  2,086,000  hectolitres  was  the  average 
for  1884-1891,  against  2,358,000  for  1893  to  1900,— due  almost 
ezcto^vely  to  the  use  of  molasses  and  beetroot :  the  averages  for 
1884  to  1891  being  637  and  692  thousand  hectolitres;  for  1893 
to  1900,  792  and  827  hectolitres.  The  increaseof  alcdiol  derived 
from  fruit  (an  increase  of  124,000  hectolitres  in  the  average  for 
the  two  periods)  was  more  than  entirely  counterbalanced  by  the 
diminution  in  alcohol  derived  irom  potatoes,  which  showed  a 
decline  of  142,000  between  the  averages  of  the  two  periods. 

The  development  of  scientific  agricnlturo  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  beetroot,  the  restoration  of  vine  culture,  the  increase  in 
the  com  crop,  an  improvement  in  dury  farming  due  to  the 
development  of  dairies  and  the  spread  of  co-operation,  and  all 
the  other  »gns  of  increased  agricultural  activity  explain  the  fall 
in  the  average  imports  of  food  supplies  from  1488  millions  of 
francs  in  1884  to  1891,  to  1070  millions  in  1893  to  1900; 
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while  in  1901  and  1902  they  were  odI;  783  millions  and  788 
millioDB. 

In  spite  of  these  resalts,  there  is  no  donbt  that  since  1875 
agriculture  in  France  has  had  to  contend  against  too  many 
adverse  economic  inflaences  to  show  a  satiafactoiy  progress.  The 
emigration  to  the  towns  eocour^ed  hy  the  easineaa  of  com- 
munication, the  growth  of  city  habits  acquired  in  the  barracks, 
the  rivalry  of  the  richer  and  newer  territories  across  the  sea, 
the  necessity  of  applying  modem  methods  to  agriculture,  the 
development  of  free  combination^  the  necessity  of  organizing 
sales  and  purchases  and  insurances  against  professional  risks — 
alt  these  facts  have  caused  a  profound  disturbance  in  rural 
France.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  signs  of  improvement  in 
methods  and  customs,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  district  is  the 
reward  for  its  adoption  of  new  methods;  but  the  movement 
everywhere  b^^inning  has  not  yet  reached  in  all  parts  the  same 
degree  of  intensity,  nor  produced  the  same  results.  When  our 
small  proprietors  receive  as  complete  a  training  as  Danish 
peasants,  they  will  be  able  to  equal  them.  The  machinery  for 
agricultural  co-operation  is  rapidly  being  organized,  but  it  is 
not  yet  completed.  Till  then,  French  agriculture,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  its  com,  beetroot,  and  wine  districts  in  Beauce, 
lisnguedoc,  Ficardy,  and  Artois,  will  never  recover  the  prosperity 
it  enji^ed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

If  industrial  activity  has  developed  more  rapidly,  it  is  because 
it  represents  the  continnation  of  an  upward  movement  which 
b^an  with  the  second  Empire,  Doubtless  our  foreign  commerce 
has  experienced  in  ita  exports  the  effects  of  the  two  crises  about 
1885  and  1892,  which  seriously  affected  English  sales;  thus 
French  exports  fell  from  4022  million  francs  in  1875  to  3400 
millions  in  1880,  and  3185  millions  in  1885.  They  rose  slightly 
in  1890  (3720  millions),  hut  fell  again  in  1895  (3387  millions), 
only  to  rise  again  considerably  above  the  total  of  1875  (4162 
millions  in  1899  and  4236  millions  in  1902). 

We  can  find  out  the  progress  of  industrial  activity  more  easily 
if  we  strike  an  average  for  the  two  periods  of  1884-1891,  and  1893 
to  1900,  and  w«  shall  arrive  at  the  same  figures  as  M.  K  T^. 
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HUiioDioitauic*.  isH-iwi.  lats-itM.  tb«  two  paiadi. 

Impobtb — 

tUwiiMtenia 2201    ..  ..    939S    ..  ..     +  IK 

HaoufBCtared  articles  ..        ..      698    ..  ..      640    ..  ..    +    42 

ArtidBB  of  food 1488    ..  ..    1076    ..  ..    -412 

ToUI       4287    ..        ..    4100    ..        ■.     -178 

KXPOEIB— 

BAwmateriftl 818    ..        .,      027    ..        •■     -(•  lOS 

MuafBctandartidw  ..        ..    1876    ..        ..     1775    ■■        ••    +100 
Aitidea  of  food 793    ..        ..      7S6    ..        ..     -    38 

ToUl       3S80    ..        ..    3457    ■•        ••     4-171 

These  ataiistics  show  three  important  facta.  For  the  two 
periods,  imports  exceed  exports  hj  901  miUions  and  652  millions 
respectively.  The  commercial  deficit  has  decreased  by  349 
millions.  Then,  while  the  purchases  of  raw  material  show  an 
increase  of  192  millions,  the  sales  of  manufactured  articles  show 
an  increase  of  100  milliona 

These  figures  become  more  significant  if  we  compare  the  value 
with  the  quantity  of  French  exports. 


Tftlne  of  ezporta  (in  mil-  \ 
lioiu  of  fnuici)  / 

Wei^ta    of    exports  (in) 
i>  of  qaintkli)       / 


3232      ..    3461      ..    4109 
«t     ..        671     ..        86ft 


Average  nloetrf  a  qoiotall  (y^,  ,,,  ,,- 

The  weight  of  our  total  exports  shows  an  increase  of  19,900,000 
quintals  between  1884  and  1892,  and  of  18}  millions  between 
1892  and  1900,  and  an  increase  of  88,400,000  quintals,  or  80*84 
per  cent,  for  the  whole  period. 

This  important  increase  derives  still  more  significance  from 
the  fall  in  prices.  Let  us  use  the  same  table  as  before  for 
imports. 

IIM.  IHl.  l»«f. 

Vahie  of  import!  ..  ..  4343  ..  4188  ..  4698 
Weight  Of  impoiti  <.  ..  228J  ..  22S1  ..  282% 
ATenge nine ot qdutd    .,       ISA    ••       ISA  ■•       16)i 

Let  US  now  compare,  like  U.  T^ry,  the  value  of  the  commercial 
exchange  (^  1900  according  to  the  values  of  1884. 
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11,221 
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If  the  prices  oE  1900  had  been  exactly  the  same  aa  those  of 
1884>,  the  total  value  of  oar  foreign  trade  would  have  risea  in 
1900  to  11,224  miUions  as  compared  with  the  8,807  millions  I 
have  mentioned ;  and  the  balance  between  imports  and  exports, 
instead  of  being  represented  by  a  deficit  in  imports  of  589 
millions,  would  have  shown  a  surplus  of  473  miUions  in  exports 
over  imports. 

Other  ^ures  show,  with  more  force  than  these  rather  too 
ingenious  statistics,  the  progress  of  France's  commercial  activity 
cdnce  1875.  These  are  the  statistics  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  coal,  the  development  of  motive  power,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  mineral  trade. 

The  consumption  of  coal  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
(24  million  tons  in  1875,  28  million  in  1880,  30  million  in  1885, 
36  million  in  1890,  38  million  in  1896,  46  million  in  1900)  that 
the  considerable  rise  in  the  output  (from  16  million  in  1876  to 
33  in  1900)  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  it.  The  average 
annual  importation  of  coal  for  the  period  from  1893  to  1900 
shows  on  increase  of  626  million  tons,  compared  with  those  in 
the  period  from  1884r-1891. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  has  naturally  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  motive  power.  Instead  of  the 
2,466,000  horse-power  employed  in  France  in  1875,  France  used, 
in  1880,  3,342,000;  in  1885,  4,629,000;  in  1890,  6,176,000;  in 
1895,  6,121,000 ;  in  1900,  8,606,000.  The  increase  is  still  more 
remarkable  if  we  eliminate  power  used  for  purposes  of  traction 
I^  land  or  sea.  French  manufactures  used,  in  1885,  695,000 
horse-power;  in  1890,  863,000;  in  1896,  1,168,000;  in  1900, 
1,791,000. 

Without  reviewing  all  branches  of  industry,  we  may  take 
the  mineral  traffic  as  on  illustration.  The  cinantity  of  cast-iron 
produced  has  doubled  Eunce  1876.  Instead  of  1,448,000  tons  in 
1876,  we  have  had  successively,  1,726,000  in  1880,  1,031,000  in 
1885,  1,962,000  in  1890,  2,004,000  in  1895,  2,714,000  in  1900. 
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The  outpiit  of  steel  has  trebled  itself  since  188S  (1885,  554,000 
tons;  1890,  582,000  tons;  1895,  876,000  tons;  1900,  1,565,000 
tons). 

'  The  statistics  of  particalar  industries  confirm  these  geneml 
figures.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  while  French  agricnltare 
was  trying  to  satisfy  the  national  consamptiou,  industry 
developed  Its  prodaction  so  that  it  was  led  to  look  for  ontleta 
ontside  the  conntry.  It  remains  to  consider  who  are  the 
customers  of  Fiance. 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  stagnation  of  oar  mercantile  marine 
— the  expenses  of  which,  occasioned  1^  the  too  rigorous  r^pila- 
tion  oE  labour  and  the  nationalily  of  the  seamen,  are  not  ont- 
weighed  even  by  the  repeated  sacrifices  of  the  bndget — the 
activity  of  the  French  ports  baa  sensibly  increased.  Although 
the  average  annual  tonni^  of  ships  carrying  the  French  flag, 
arriving  at  or  leaving  French  ports,  has  slightly  decreased — 
1884-1891,  8,849,000  tons;  1893-1900,  8,451,000  tons;  with 
slightly  increased  figures  for  1901  (9,296,000  tons)  and  1902 
(9,285,000), — the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
French  ports  has  increased  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  20,911,000  tons  in  1885,  23,260,000  tcma  in  1890; 
22,494,000  in  1895  ;  31,496,000  in  1900.  The  inci^ase  has  been 
maintained  daring  the  two  past  years  (31,825,000  in  1901,  and 
32,104,761  tons  in  1902). 

Who  has  derived  the  profit  from  this  increase  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  commerce  between  France  and  her  colonies  has  in- 
creased in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  belief  that  the  only 
merchandise  which  France  despatches  to  her  possessions  beyond 
the  sea  consists  of  guns  and  government  officials  is  confined  to 
England.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  supported  in  the  light  of  the 
figures.  Without  repeating  figures  which  I  have  given  elsewhere 
OS  to  the  marvellous  efforts  the  third  Republic  has  made  to  supply 
its  colonies  with  railways  (in  1900  she  had  built  more  than  3200 
kilometers  of  railroad),  with  banks  and  telegraphs,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  entire  commerce  of 
our  Empire,  inclading  Algeria  and  Tunis,  which  was  only  850 
millions  in  1881,  reached  1750  millions  in  1901,  having  gained 
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900  millions.  From  1887  to  1899  the  share  of  France  in  Algerian 
commerce  has  increaBed  from  74|  per  cent,  to  83f  per  cent.,  ia 
that  of  Tunis  from  39  per  cent  to  57  per  cent,  in  commerce  with 
other  colonies  from  37^  to  47^^  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
the  commerce  of  France  with  its  colonies  has  increased  between 
1887  and  1899  &om  53^  per  cent,  of  the  total  commerce  to  Q4J, 

Nor  does  this  difference  represent  the  whole  of  the  increase 
of  French  exports.  The  exports  of  France  to  other  nations  have 
increased  to  a  remarkable  extont.  No  doabt  ita  exports  to 
America  (the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Umgnay, 
Chili.and  Mexico)  have  diminished,  on  a  comparison  of  the  average 
Ggores  for  1884  and  1885  with  those  for  1899  and  1900,  by  14f 
percent.  But,  hj  way  of  compensation,  onr  exports  to  European 
nations,  except  England  and  Aastria-Hungary,  show  an  increase 
of  6^  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  the  increase  is  veiy  consider- 
able— Belgiam  31  per  cent.,  Switzerland  60  per  cent,  Roaaia  90 
per  cent,  Denmark  19  per  cent  If  oar  exports  to  British 
col(mies  only  show  an  increase  of  25  million  franca,  our  exports 
to  Great  Britain  show  an  increase  of  300  millions,  that  ia,  32/({ 
percent 

It  is  certfun  that  this  advance  loses  its  importance  when  it  is 
compared  with  that  of  onr  rivals,  and  whdn  the  amount  of  French 
imports  is  compared  with  the  total  imports.  In  1834-85  France 
supplied  11  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  European  nations : 
11  per  cent  of  Egyptian  imports;  12  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  the  United  States,  the  Ai^entine  Repnbtii^  Uruguay  and 
Cliili;  6  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  Japan;  IJ  per  cent  of  the 
importe  of  the  British  Colonies;  and  9  per  cent  of  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  In  1898-1900  the  proportion  of  French 
imports,  compared  with  the  total  importa  in  these  various 
nations,  was  7,  9,  9,  2,  ![,  10^. 

~  This  stagnation  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  rivalry  of  Ger- 
many, which  imitates  the  thousand  mechanical  and  artistic 
devices  which  form  a  specialty  of  French  commerce. 

Still  the  economic  activity  of  France  is  less  affected  than  is 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  its  European  or  American  com- 
petitors.   The  share  of  Britain  in  European  imports  has  fallen 
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from  19  per  cent  (1884-1886)  to  16  per  cent  (1899>1900);  in 
Egyptian  importa,  £rom  39  per  cent,  to  38  per  cent. ;  in  the  im- 
ports of  the  United  States,  the  Ai^ntine  Repnblit^  Umgruy 
and  Chili,  from  26  to  21  per  cent. ;  in  Chinese  imports,  from  25 
per  cent  to  17  per  cent ;  in  Japanese  imports,  from  45  per  cent 
to  25  per  cesai. ;  in  the  imports  of  its  Colonial  possessions,  from 
54  to  45  per  cent  Jast  as  the  diminution  in  French  ezporta 
loses  its  importance  when  compared  with  the  diminution  in 
English  imports,  so  the  efforts  of  France  to  develope  its  iudnsbrial 
life  are  brought  into  prominence  when  compared  with  similar 
efforts  made  in  Engltmd.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in 
1900  shows  an  increase  over  the  quantity  consumed  in  1883 
of  48  per  cent  in  France,  and  S4  per  cent  in  England.  The 
annual  average  of  cast-iron  produce  from  1896  to  1900  exceeds 
the' annual  average  of  tiiat  produced  from  1870  to  1874  by  108 
per  cent  in  France,  and  39  per  cent,  in  England.  The  average 
exports  for  the  period  from  1896  to  1900  exceed  those  for 
1880-18S4  by  8  per  cent  in  France,  and  6  per  cent  in  England. 
These  figures,  which  do  notiiing  to  diminish  the  economio 
superiority  of  the  United  Eingdom,  can  yet  be  quoted  with 
some  pride  by  those  Frenchmen  who  are  attached  to  Republican 
government  owing  to  personal  conviction  as  well  as  family 
tradition,  and  believe  that  its  uninterrupted  continuance  for 
thirty-two  years  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all  forms  of 
national  enei^. 

JAC<)0E8  Babdocx. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  "KING'S  MERCHANTS:" 
ORLANDINUS  DE  PODIO  OF  LUCCA. 

ARLANDINUS  or  ROLANDINUS  DE  PODIO  first  comes 
^  to  our  notice,  in  the  pages  of  the  Patent  Bolla,  as  <me  of  two 
chief  pairtners — the  other  being  Luke  or  Lucaaius  de  Luka 
(Lucca) — in  the  great  company  of  Italian  merchants  "  commorant 
in  London,"  *  who  financed  the  Crown  during  part  of  Henry  IIL's 
reign  and  that  of  hia  son  Edward.  These  were  the  Ricardi  of 
Lucca,  who  were,  as  is  well  known,  great  Lombard  bankers, 
having  establishments  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  notably 
at  Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  They  were  also  great  wool  mer- 
chants, purchamng  it  for  export  from  many  of  the  great  English 
monasteries,'  and  also  traders  in  Flemish  cloth,  which  they 
brought  here  for  sale  from  Flandera."  They  probably  had 
warehouses  and  o£Sces  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  con- 
siderable places  in  the  Netherlands;  but  their  greatest  "turn- 
over"  was  probably  in  England,  where,  as  the  king's  bankers 
and  creditors,  they  were  permitted  to  farm  the  custom's  revenue. 
One  of  the  earliest  notices  we  have  of  them  in  Eklward's  reign 
is  a  writ  to  all  sheriffs  in  finvour  of — 

"  Luke  <le  Luka  and  Roland  de  Fodio  and  their  fellow-merchanls  of 
Luooa,  appointed  to  be  the  keepers  and  bailiffB  throughont  the  reftlm 
to  receive  the  new  cuBtom  of  half  a  iniu-k  on  evorjr  asok  of  wool  .  .  , 
with  power  of  inqniry  coDcerniiig  the  said  cuBtom,  attachiog  those 
who  conceal  and  carry  it  away,  delivering  them  when  they  have  made 
satiBfactioB,  and  doing  other  things  requisite  for  tlie  busineaB,"  * 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  customs 
were  not  small,  and  entailed  a  huge  system  of  clerks,  who 

>  PatnKAotttiSBd.  I.,in.  11,  JanelS. 

*  lUd.,  3  Ed.  L,  m.  19,  June  20. 

■  Ibid.,  S  Bd.  L,  m.  27,  Jan.  1  (1280). 

•  Ibid.,  8  Bd.  L,  m.  9,  Oct.  12. 
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sfaouM  receive  it  irom  the  collectors,  except  where  the  colleeiora 
were  the  direct  agents  of  the  mercbants  vho  f&rmed  these 
reveiiue&  There  was,  of  coarse,  much  evasion  of  duty,  and  a 
certun  amonnt  of  risk  and  nnpleasantneaa  was  involved  in 
connexion  with  it  The  onna  and  unpopularity  attached  to 
its  collection  had,  of  course,  to  be  borne  by  the  merchants.  The 
Italians  themselves  were  far  from  guiltless  in  trade  matters, 
and  were  noted  for  their  sharp  practices.  Before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  year,  for  example,  tiiey  had  been  convicted  of  ex- 
porting wool  on  their  own  account,  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
Henry  IIX  and  of  Mward  L,  for  which  they  were  in  the  follow- 
ing month  pardoned — probably,  as  was  usual,  after  the  imposition 
of  a  connderable  fine  to  the  Treasury.*  Id  January  of  next  year 
the  king  caused  an  audit  of  their  aceoants  to  be  rendered,  so 
that  we  are  able  at  the  outaet  of  the  reign  to  exaoiine  their 
financial  relations  with  the  Crown.  The  order  for  it  run^ 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

"On  Monday,  Janaar^r  20tli,  i  Gtl.  I.,  at  Wincbester  .  .  ,  baviog 
had  a  view  of  account  with  hia  mercliants  LncaBius  Natal(ia)  and 
Orlandiuiis  de  Podio,  citizeus  and  merchants  of  Lncca,  as  well  for 
themeelvefl  as  their  whole  aooietj',  as  well  in  divers  deliveries  of 
money  by  tale  as  in  other  things  done  b;  them  in  the  Wardrobe  and 
elsewhere  at  the  king's  order,  from  the  time  the  king  put  into  the  port 
of  Trapani  on  his  retnrn  from  the  Ho)^  Land  in  the  first  year,  until 
hia  retnrn  to  England,  vhen  the  king's  clerks,  Philip  de  Wileghby 
and  Thos.  de  Guneys  were  administering  the  king's  mffairs  in  the 
Wardrobe,  it  was  found  that  the  eaid  merchants  hod  at  various  times 
delivered  into  the  Wardrobe  at  dirbra  places  £23,364  it.  2d.  sterling. 
Also  that  when  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wetla,  the  chancellor, 
was  carrjring  on  the  king's  affairs  in  England  during  his  absence,  they 
delivered  to  him  a  quantity  of  money  as  is  contained  in  the  followiog 
parcels  ...  all  which  s»ms  amonnt  to  £7687  13f.  8d.  It  was  alao 
found  by  view  of  the  said  account  that  from  the  time  when  Moeler 
Thos.  Bok,  king's  clerk,  was  ordained  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  until 
Hilary,  4  Ed.  I.,  that  the  above  mercliants  paid  into  the  Wardrobe 
£23,487  14«.  llrf.  All  which  payments  of  money,  as  expressed 
above,  amonnt  to  £54,539  12«.  9d.,  of  which  it  was  found  that  tbey 
had  received  .  .  ,  £41,206  6>.  Id.,  so  that  there  remaiua  due  to  them 

>  Patent  BUU,  Sd.  I.,  m.  30,  "Sai.  2& 
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£13,333  6*.  6d.,  wbioh  tho  king  promiscB  to  pay  at  Lonilon  a  Fortnight 
after  Euter  next." 

To  complete  this  psyment  several  assigaments  of  moneTs 
foUowetl,  notably  the  "fifteenth"  from  York  coanty,  and  the 
same  from  the  counties  of  Notta,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Warwick. 
Early  in  1277  Lnke  de  Laka  went  beyond  seas,  uid  Orlandinus 
was  left  with  power  of  attorney  in  bia  place  for  a  year.  Shortly 
after  this,  Luke  de  Laka  died, — in  November,  1279,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  08  "deceased,"  and  from  this  time  onwards  Orlandinus 
de  Fodio  assumed  the  chief  place  in  the  society,  which  was 
subsequently  known  by  his  name  alone. 

The  accounts  of  the  Rieardi  for  the  next  few  years  seem  to  be 
nothing  other  tban  disbursements  of  the  king's  money,  which 
passed  through  their  hands.  As  there  are  public  as  well  as 
private  payments  it  is  of, interest  to  notice  Innefly  such  as  have 
come  down  to  us  in  tiie  records.  Among  these  were  to  the 
king's  creditors  in  Paris;'  to  the  king  himself  in  Paris;'  to 
the  king's  creditors  in  Qascony'  and  Italy;'  to  various  other 
merchants  of  Ficenza'  and  Lucca"  for  loons;  and  to  a  variety 
of  persona  their  debts.  This  latter  list,  which  is  given  in  some 
detail,*  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  financial  system  of  the 
period,  for  it  ahows  the  foreign  merchants  in  a  poution  of 
supreme  importance,  dealing  out  their  fees  and  salaries  both 
to  the  greatest  nobles  and  to  the  highest  officials  in  the  land. 
We  are,  of  coarse,  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Rieardi  paid 
the  royal  debts  to  foreign  merchants,''  or  iadivldual  creditors 
often  residing  abroad,  as  in  the  case  of  £20,000  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  upon  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  king's  daughter, 
with  John,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  duke;^  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  they  should,  by  their  foreign  agents,  have  satisfied  the 

■  Patent  BMi,  1  Bd.  I.,  m.  19,  Jan.  2S  (.1213). 

•  IHd.,  2  Ed.  L,  m.  IS,  June  4. 

■  Ibid.,  3  Ed.  L,  tn.  17,  June  24. 

•  tbid.,  4  Ed.  I.,  m.  12,  JqI;  26  ;  Mid  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  21,  Feb.  7. 

•  Ibid.,  4  Bd.  I.,  m.  11,  Aug.  14. 

•  /Md.,4Ed.  r.,m,3,No¥.  13. 

'  Cf.  to  the  FriwoUldi  ud  othen  for  louu  to  tbe  king.  Patent  Boilt,  5  Ed.  I., 
iiL  21,  Feb.  7 :  and  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  13,  Jnl;  7  i  and,  again,  8  Bd.  L,  u.  3,  Nov.  6,  etc. 

•  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  2S,  Jar.  24. 
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needs  anJ  cl^ms  of  the  king's  envoys  to  Paris '  or  Borne.'  It 
was  also  nataral  that,  as  the  king's  privy  parse,  they  shonld  pay 
the  receivers  of  the  king's  aUna,*  and  also  the  expenses  in  con- 
nexion  with  such  royal  nndertakinga  as  the  "works"  at  the 
Tower  of  lAQdoo/  at  Westminster,'  Windsor,'  and  even  at  the 
Castle  of  Dover.^  It  was,  farther,  natural  they  should  pay 
the  king's  wine  biUs,s  and  such  annual  charges  in  the  natore 
of  fees  or  pensions  as  the  king  made  to  certain  persons  residing 
abroad,  notably  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,'  and  the  Tieomte  of 
Tartas."  But  what  is  assuredly  strange  and  puzzling  is  the 
aceonnt  of  other  payment  made  by  these  merchants,  which 
from  their  feudal  or  constitutional  character  one  would  have 
BQppoaed  to  have  been  made  at  the  Exchequer  in  the  wdinary 
course  of  Wardrobe  or  Treasury  routine.  One  of  these— that 
made  to  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault — is  mentioned  as  being  due 
at  the  Exchequer."  Why,  then, — one  is  disposed  to  query, — was 
it  not  paid  there  ? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  such  a  query  is  that  the  Treasury 
was  empty,  or  nearly  so,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
such  extraordinary  payments  as  these — to  the  king's  officers  on 
the  Welsh  raarohca,"  or  to  Roger  le  Bygod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
Marshal  of  England,  for  the  Welsh  expedition ; "  to  the  ctmstable 
of  the  Tower ;  '*  to  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  " — ^being  made 
by  the  king's  merchants  instead  of  at  the  Exchequer  as  was 
usual.    But  if  these  payments  are  out  of  order,  how  much  more 

■  PateiU  JtcHt,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  6,  Aug.  9. 

*  Ibid..  6  Bd.  I.,  m.  20,  Feb.  II. 

■/Kd,  SBd.  I.,m.  I6,Maj38;  and  tfriif.,  m.  3,  Hot.  6  ;  7  Bd.  L,in.21,  Ap.  18. 

*  IbifL,  6  Ed.  I.,  ra.  20,  Feb.  16. 

*  md.,  S  Ed.  I.,  m.  18,  May  1.- 

*  IlAlt  0  Ed.  I.,  m.  22,  Feb.  6. 

*  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  20,  Feb.  16. 

'  i&Hi,5  Ed.  I.,  m.  14,  Mar  27;  6  Ed.  L,  m.  9,  JoDeK;  8  Bd.  L,  m.  14, 
Jnne  10,  etc 

*  Ibid.,  8  Bd.  I.,  m.  12,  June  10. 
"  Ibid.,  8  Bd.  I.,  m.  8,  July  20. 
"  Ibid.,  i  Ed.  I.,  m.  3,  Nov.  13. 
"  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  24,  Jan.  18. 
>■  Ibid.,  C  Ed.  L,  m.  22,  Feb.  7- 

'*  IMd.,  S  Ed.  !■,  m.  17,  May  6,  etc. 
>•  Ibid.,  7  Bd.  Ii  m.  24,  Jan.  2S. 
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amazing  are  those  mode  to  the  very  Exchequer  offidals  them- 
selves by  the  Lacca  merchants :  thus  to  the  king's  clerks  their 
fees ;  ^  to  the  spigamel  his  salary ;  *  to  the  justices  of  the  Jews,* 
the  jnsticea  of  the  bench,*  and  the  judges,  their  fees;^  to  the 
remembrancer "  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  ^  their  salaries ;  and 
last,  and  most  astounding  of  all,  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself,  his  salary  !  ^ 

There  can  only  bo  one  explanation  of  this  state  of  things : 
namely,  that  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  had  been  so  exploited 
by  Henry  III.  that  the  Crown  was  pnwtically  bankrupt,  and 
foreign  money-lenders  had  to  be  invited  to  pnt  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  country  on  a  workable  basis. 

The  Italian  bankers  knew  well  enough  that,  with  due  pre- 
cautions, English  ventures  were  a  safe  investment  for  their 
money.  The  young  king's  personfd  character  stood  high  for 
integrity,  and  the  country  possessed  plenty  of  potential  wealth 
which  only  needed  exploiting  to  yield  a  rich  return.  Therefore 
the  young  monarch  Edward  received  numerous  overtures  imme- 
diately upon  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  indeed  before;  for 
from  the  time,  as  the  records  say,  when  "  he  put  into  the  port 
of  Trapani,"  the  Bicardi  of  Lucca  advanced  him  loans  secured 
npcm  the  pledge  of  the  revenues  or  the  royal  jewels.' 

Of  coarse  there  was  always  an  element  of  risk  in  such  loans, 
bat,  if  successful,  the  Italian  merchants  stood  to  moke  enormous 
fortunes  oat  of  the  Crown's  needsL  They  charged  an  enormous 
interest,  which  was  paid  them,  not  ostensibly  as  usury,  but  in 
lai^  sums  given  them  as  remuneration  for  losses  and  delay 
in  repayment.  Also  Uieir  outlay  was  necessarily  very  great, 
owing  to  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  collecting  the  customs 
at  the  varioos  ports  all  over  England  and  Wales,  aoA  in  Ireland, 

■  Patent  BoUt,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  27,  Dec  16. 

•  im.,  7  Bd.  I.,  m.  25,  Jui.  21. 

•  Hid.,  7  Ed.  L,  a.  22,  Mur.  3. 

•  tlrid^  S  Bd.  I.,  m.  26,  Dec.  27. 

•  Ibid^  e  Bd.  I.,  m.  2,  Nov.  8. 

•  Ibid^  7  Kd.  I.,  m,  18,  Ap.  28. 

'  Ibid.,5Sd.  I.,  m.  24,  JftD.  26 ;  ft  Ed.  I.,  m.  9,  June  26 ;  7Bd.I.,in.28,Dec.4. 

•  IMd.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  24,  Jan.  25. 

•  PaitiU  BoUt,  0  Bd.  I.,  m.  26,  Feb.  17. 
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where  ather  a  brancb  or  a  certain  ooe  of  thdr  companies  had 
the  eoUeetum  and  ecmtrol  of  the  cnstoms ;  *  aa  also  in  the  maiu' 
tenanoe  of  their  fbrwgn  banks  and  offieaa^  upon  which  so  many 
calls  were  made  almost  duly  for  the  reqairementB  of  the  king's 
foreign  oivoys.  Eklward  was  obviously  cognizant  of  their  great 
pn^iyi^^l  slnlity,  and,  as  the  economic  needs  of  the  nation's 
expanding  commerce  called  tar  an  improved  numetaty  system, 
be  confided  to  Orlandinos  de  Podio  the  reoiganization  of  the 
Exchange  and  <^  the  Mint.'  Whether  as  a  saf^oard  against 
possible  pecnlation,  or  by  way  of  ^prenUdiiig  one  of  his  chief 
dtizena  to  the  moneyer's  art  and  bonness,  the  king  asatMoated 
the  Mayor  of  Jjoiidon,  Gr^oTy  de  Rokesle^*  with  the  great 
Lombard  in  the  management 

Gitegprj  and  Orlandinos  worked  blether  from  1279  till  1281, 
when  Orlandinos  retired,  leaving  Gregory  de  Rotesle  in  sole 
charge.  Dnring  these  3reaE8  of  their  partnership  the  whole 
fiscal  system  of  the  eoontry  was  overhauled ;  the  archbishop's 
mint  and  the  exchange  of  Canterbory  were  taken  over  or  leased 
from  the  archbishop,*  and  linked  to  that  of  London,  and  all  the 
other  local  exchanges,  of  York,*  Bristol,*  IJncoln,*  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne,*  and  Ireland,'  were  associated  with  and  pot  nnder  the 
management  of  London.  Tboa,  the  keeper  of  the  Exchange  of 
London  was  also  the  keeper  of  the  exchanges  throogboat 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.^ 

This  period  of  three  years,  daring  which  Bokesle  and 
Orlandinos  de  Podio  worked  together  at  the  Exchange,  was 

<  Cf.  Patent  Rolls,  4  Ed.  I.,  m.  10,  "  Mandate  to  the  aodetj  of  tbe  merolumts  of 
Luwa  in  Ireland,  to  lendeT  their  account  of  tbe  ne*  cnitom  on  woo)  and  liides 
before  tbe  treaaorer  oE  Daldio,  in  tbe  excheqosr  tbere^  twice  a  year  for  aodit,  «o 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  treaaorer  can  send  a  tnuucript  to  Englatid;''  and 
alM  S  Ed.  I.,  u.  19,  Hay  9. 

•  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  24,  Feb.  6. 

■  tbid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  3,  Not.  13.  "  BatlScalion  of  a  demite  made  by  J[(dia], 
Arehbiibop  of  Caoterbnry,  for  a  term  of  three  jears  to  Gregory  de  Bokeiie  and 
Orlandinua  de  Podio, .  ■  ■  of  three  dies  with  the  exchange  and  other  apportenancea 
thereof  at  Ganterbair." 

<  7Wd,,  8  Ed.  I,  m.  S,  Nor.  5. 

*  tbid.,  9  Bd.  I.,  m.  1«,  May  28. 

<  Ibid.,  9  Ed.  L,  m.  27,  Jan.  18  (1281). 

'  Cf.  John  de  Sandale,  Ibid.,  28  Ed.  I-i  ra.  20  (wAed-X  Mar.  li. 
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marked  by  one  or  two  novel  departures  and  undertakings. 
Two  new  exchanges  were  erected  in  the  country  —  one  at 
Chester,'  and  another  at  Oxford,  for  the  coDvecience  of  the 
scholars  there.' 

"Mandate  to  Gregorj  de  Rokesle  and  OrlandinuB  de  Podio,  keepers 
of  the  Exchange  of  London,  in  repetition  of  a  previous  mandate,  to 
cause  to  l>e  sent  to  Oxford  b;  Bome  trust;  merchant,  £3000  of  the  new 
money  at  present  in  their  custody,  to  lie  exchanged  for  the  advantage 
of  the  echoUrs  there,  irhich  has  been  neglected ;  to  provide  such  a 
merchant  who  will  go  to  Oxford  without  delay,  to  exchange  the 
money  there,  as  the  said  Gregory  and  Otiandinus  shall  enjoin  on  the 
king's  part ;  and  to  deliver  the  said  sum  to  the  said  merchant,  and  to 
two  of  the  Masters  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  will  be  sent  to 
them,  according  to  the  king's  injunctions,  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
said  merchant  in  the  said  town,  so  that  the  scholars  of  that  University 
have  the  preference  over  others,  as  is  just,  in  the  said  Exchange  ;  and 
the  sheriff  of  Oxford  is  commanded  to  give  safe  condnct  to  the  said 
merchant  and  Masters  for  the  conveyance  of  the  said  sum  to  the  said 
town." 

It  is,  therefore,  obviously  dae  to  the  management  of  the  Ricardi  of 
Luccsr— one  of  whose  agents  was  appointed,  doubtless,  in  London 
by  OrlandinuB,  then  head  of  the  firm — that  the  Oxford  Kzduuige 
was  first  oi^^anized  upon  a  mercantile  basis  in  1280, 

The  "  new  money "  referred  to  in  this  writ  was  the  fresh 
coinage  which,  by  the  kingfs  orders,  was  issued  in  1278,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Master  "  William  de  Tumemire  of  Mar- 
seilles," master  of  the  Mint.  The  dies  for  the  new  money  when 
completed  were  delivered  to — 

"  Gregory  de  Bokesle,  mayor  of  London,  and  Bolandino  de  Podio,  the 
keepers  of  the  Mint,  who,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1279,  took  an  oath 
before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
office." ' 

This  coinage  was  supposed  by  Ruding  to  be  the  first  issue  of 
"  round  "  money  in  the  kingdom.  Other  merchante  of  the  firm 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  close  connexion  with  the  Mint,  for  a 
certain  "Alexander  de  Luka,  merchant,"  b  referred  to  in  1280, 

■  Patau  BoUt,  9  Ed.  I.,  m.  30,  Nor.  22 ;  and  Wd^  m.  1<^  July  12, 

■  Ibid.,  8  Bd.  I.,  m.  21,  Mar.  14. 

*  Buding  Atauiu  qftht  Coinagt,  il  p.  93,  edit 

Vol.  Xin.— Na  4.  2  b 
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as  receiTing  25  marks  from  Orlandinaa  ami  Qrogory — "  granted 
him  by  the  king  for  his  labour  on  tiie  king's  money."  Was  he 
a  fellow-worker  with,  or  a  snccessOT  of  William  de  Tuznemire 
of  MarBeiUes — referred  to  by  Kuding,  <me  wonders  ?  In  Jnly, 
1281,  yet  another  Lncca  merchant,  a  certun  "Somak  de  Laka," 
is  mentioned  as  "  master  of  the  Hint^"  to  whom  the  keepeiB 
of  the  Exchange — Gr^ory  and  Qrlandinna — are  required  to 
pay  £26  of  the  king's  gift.  In  Jaooary,  1281,  the  afore- 
mentioned Alexander  de  Luka,  "  merdiaDt,"  was  appointed 
master  of  the  mint  in  Dublin  and  keener  of  the  exchange  of 
Ireland.  These  several  appointments  of  other  merchants  of  the 
firm  apparently  closely  preceded  Orlandinaa  de  Fodio's  own 
retirement,  which  is  notified  only  a  few  days  after  the  refermce 
to  Sumak  de  Laka,  namely,  on  Jaly  15, 1281,  as  follows : — 

"  Wliereu  Orlandinaa  de  Podia,  merchant  and  citizen  of  Lacca, 
keeper  of  the  Exchange  of  London  and  Canterbury,  haviDg  rendered 
hia  final  account  before  the  conncU  np  to  the  present  day,  and  Gregory 
de  Rokesle,  keeper  of  the  same  Exchange  in  the  same  pEaces,  haa 
charged  hinuelf  with  all  the  arrears  of  the  said  OrlaudiDns,  .  ,  .  The 
king  acquits  the  said  Orlandinaa  and  his  heirs  and  executors  of  all 
could  be  exacted  from  him  on  account  of  the  said  Exchange.*' 

One  of  the  notable  payments  made  by  these  Bicanli  for  the 
king  is  that  in  1280,  made  by  them  to  the  proctors  of  the  king's 
merchants  of  England  and  Ireland,  of  £1000  dne  to  Qay, 
Coant  of  Flanders,  but  transferred  by  the  king  to  his  English 
merchants — through  the  agency  of  the  Italian  merchant 
bankers — for  the  Flemish  arrest,  and  in  part  compensation  of 
their  loeaes  by  the  same. 

But  though  Orlandinas  de  Fodio  retired  from  the  bosiness  of 
the  Exchange,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ^ven  up  his  great 
banking  business  here,  as  several  notices  of  loans  still  oocnr 
from  time  to  time  daring  the  next  few  years  of  the  reign.  Thns, 
in  January,  1285,  he  and  his  fellows  received  a  mandate  to  pay 
Jloget  Bygod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  England,  1000  marks 
in  recompense  of  his  damages  and  of  his  services  in  the  king's 
army  in  Wales.*  In  May  this  year,  Orlandinas  and  his  company 
■  Patatt  BoO*,  IB  Ed.  I.,  m.  81^  Jan.  1. 
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were  receiving  the  airears  of  the  Fifteenth,  of  the  Twentieth,  and 
of  the  Thirtieth — which  were  to  be  paid  by  their  hands  to  divers 
merchants  to  whom  the  king  was  bound.  In  December  we 
come  apon  a  notice  of  interest — a  safe  conduct^  for  one  year,  for 
Orlandinos  de  Fodio,  going  beyond  seas  on  the  king's  affiurs.* 
This  was  probably  some  ambassadorial  work  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  such  as  the  great  Lombard  merchants  occaaionally  onder- 
took  for  the  king.  In  February,  12S6,  he  is  again  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Twentieth,  and  Fifteenth.' 

An  accoont  of  their  loans  to  the  king  is  furnished  by  an 
entry  in  the  Patent  Bolls  for  August,  1289,  as  follows : — 

"  Acknowledgtneiit  of  the  king's  iadebtednesB  to  Richard  Guidi- 
cioois,  OrUadinoa  and  Henry  de  Fodio,  brothen,  and  their  fellows, 
citizens  and  merchants  of  the  Society  of  the  RicardI  of  Lucca,  for  loans 
adraoced  eince  his  last  leaving  the  realm,  that  is  from  13th  Maj,  14 
Ed.  I.,  to  the  present  date  (Aug.  1289),  amounting  to  £380,609  5a.  6d. 
black  money  of  Tonrs,  and  a  further  sum  of  £12,633  I9t.  6d.  sterling, 
received  by  Master  W.  de  Lada,  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  with  promise 
to  repay  the  same  at  Easier,  and  pledging,  in  case  of  the  king's  death, 
the  revenues  of  the  king  in  the  Duchy  of  Aquitalnc,  Bordeanz,  and 
Uie  Bordelaia,  Agenoia,  the  district  of  Saintonge  and  elsewhere  in 
Gascony."  ' 

In  June,  1290,  Orlandinus  went  beyond  seas,  nominally  for 
two  years.  Evidently  more  ambassadorial  work  at  the  Vatican 
was  his  object,  as  in  November  of  this  year  are  read  of  bim  and 
other  merchants  of  the  Ricardi  receiving  5000  marks  payable  at 
the  Glschequer  "  for  their  services  at  the  court  of  Rome." 

The  last  references  to  Orlandinus  de  Fodio  occur  in  the 
Patent  Bolls  of  1293  and  1294.  The  first  of  these  *  is  the  con- 
firmation of  a  demise  for  nine  years  by  J.  de  Sulleye,  and 
Orlandinus  de  Fodio  and  fellows,  merchants  of  Lucca,  to  Walter 
de  Langton,  king's  clerk  and  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  of  all 
that  he  (?)  had  in  the  manor  of  "  Deiset&"  The  second  and  last 
of  these  is  a  promise  to  repay  Orlandinus  and  his  fellow-mer- 
chants "dwelling  in  London,"    within  two  months,  £10,000 

■  PaUtU  BoUa,  U  Ed.  I.,  m.  30,  Oee.  7- 

■  Ibid.,  Feb.  21,  m.  21  (1286). 

•  md.,  17  BiL  L,  m.  12  (lebel),  Aug.  12. 

•  Ibid.,  21  Ed.  I.,  m.  8,  Nov.  4. 
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Btarling,  received  betweea  the  Ist  of  Aagnat,  21  Ed.  I.,  and  the 
18th  of  Kovember  following,  by  Walter  de  Langton,  keeper  of 
the  Wardrobe,  for  the  ezpenses  of  the  Household,^ 

Of  personal  notices  of  Orlandinus  de  Fodio,  I  have  fotmd  none 
affording  any  especial  interest.  Notwithstanding  his  romantic 
name  of  Boland,  no  incident  of  adventure  are  associated  with 
his  career  in  the  contemporary  records.  Although  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  highly  probable  that  the  great  Italian  merchant 
bad  his  adventures  numeroos  and  exciting,  hairbreadth  escapes 
alike  from  land  and  sea  robbers,  or  from  shipwreck,  such  as 
were  common  to  the  travellers  of  those  times — ^yet  none  of  the 
kind  are  recited  in  the  entries  which  now  remain.  Now  and 
again  we  get  a  notice  indicating  that  he  travelled  up  and  down 
the  oountry  buyiog  wool  from  various  abbeys,  as  when,  in  1277, 
we  read  of  a — 

"safe  condnot  for  Orl&ndinus  de  Podio,  kiog's  merchant,  and  his 
men,  brlDging  twenty  sacks  of  wool  to  Chester,  which  he  bought  of 
the  Abbot  of  Aberconewejr."  * 

Aa  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the  Lucca  merchants,  in 
common  with  other  Italian  companies,  were  not  always  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  more  than  once  had  to  be  palled  up 
for  sharp  practices,  notably  for  exporting  wool  contrary  to  the 
statute,*  and  for  exacting  excessive  custom  both  in  Ireland*  and 
from  Spanish  merchants  at  Portsmouth.'  In  an  entry  of  the 
Close  Bolls  we  find  Orlandinus  coming  forward  to  offer  bail  for 
two  merchants  of  Lucca,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Ireland  on 
the  charge  of  clipping  the  king's  money.'  Let  us  express  the 
hope  that  the  great  Lombard  merchant  himself  was  innocent  of 
such  malpractices,  and  that  these  were  offences  committed  with- 
out his  oc^piizance  and  by  agents  residing  beyond  his  immediate 
control 

Alicb  Law, 

■  Patau  SeOt,  22  Ed.  I,  m.  SS,  Jan.  8. 

■  md.,  6  Bd.  I.,  m.  1,  Not.  IS. 

*  Videtupra. 

*  Pataultaat,i  Bd.  L,  tu.  1,  Nor.  18. 

*  Ibid.,  7  Bd.  I.,  m.  26d,  Ju.  4. 

■  dm  Sollt,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  e,  Ms;  14. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SOCIAL  CLUBS  FOR  WORKING  MEK. 

rpHE  history  of  working-meD's  olabs  is  the  history  of  an 
-^  enthnBiastic  enterprise  Boon  followed  by  a  rather  serious 
reaction.  At  one  time,  when  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
popularity,  they  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  talisman  to  bring 
about  social  progress  in  every  direction :  no  parish  could  con- 
eider  that  its  organization  was  complete  without  them,  and  no 
hopes  were  too  high  for  the  success  which  they  wbtb  about  to 
achieve.  Some  twenty  yetirs  ago,  then,  large  dubs  were  formed 
in  many  parts  of  London,  with  splendid  premises  and  elaborate 
organizations.  But  at  the  present  day,  when  few  of  them  have 
even  come  of  age,  men  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  these  clubs 
have  fulfilled  the  high  hopes  of  their  founders ;  some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  they  possess  any  osefulnesa  at  alt, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  parson  ready  to  write  "  Icha- 
bod "  over  a  working-men's  club  which  was  once  the  pride  of 
his  parochial  organization.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again :  we 
Bet  out  amid  the  glamour  of  romance,  and  in  the  end  are  rather 
surprised,  and  perhaps  even  discouraged,  to  find  that  the  con- 
ditions which  we  wished  to  reform  are  &r  more  stubborn  than 
we  had  imagined. 

Now,  it  should  have  been  reo^nized  from  the  first -that  clubs 
will  not  of  themselves  bring  about  either  a  social  or  a  religious 
millennium,  and  the  reaction  against  the  club  system  is  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  we  expected  too  much  from 
tbem.  The  mere  organization  of  men  for  social  purposes  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  moral 
standard,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  members  of 
such  clubs  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  drawn  from  districts 
where  there  is  very  little  of  tiie  ideal,  and  where  there  is  no 
very  keen  desire  after  a  wider  and  higher  life.    Moreover,  it 
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should  have  been  clearly  tinderstood  that  it  is  not  methods,  bat 
men,  tiiat  win  men.  A  particular  method  or  system  is  merely 
an  instrument  in  some  person's  hand;  if  the  instrument  be  used 
well  and  wisely,  success  will  follow,  while  lack  of  care  and 
wisdom  will  no  leas  certainly  lead  to  failura  The  real  matter 
of  importance,  therefore,  is,  not  the  founding,  but  the  manage- 
ment of  a  club.  And  this,  like  all  other  work  that  is  really 
voith  doing,  has  its  special  problems  and  diffioolties.  The  man 
in  charge  of  a  dub  needs  a  great  deal  of  humility  and  readiness 
to  learn ;  he  requires  an  ample  stock  of  patience,  not  easily  dis- 
heartened in  the  bitter  school  of  experience ;  and,  above  all,  he 
should  possess  real  strength  of  character,  if  personal  influence, 
the  great  means  of  success,  is  I'eaUy  to  telL  A  club  is  simply  a 
collection  of  men,  who  have  been  brought  together,  not  only  for 
recreation  and  amusement,  but  also  for  a  higher  purpose ;  and 
the  realization  of  that  special  purpose  depends  in  great  measure 
□pon  the  personal  influence  of  the  manager,  and  upon  his 
capaaty  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  individual  members,  and 
BO  to  create  a  sound  and  wholesome  tone  in  the  club  society. 

A  club,  then,  may  become  a  real  power  for  good.  And,  with- 
out in  any  sense  claiming  a  great  knowledge  of  clnba,  or  a  very 
lengthy  experience  in  their  management,  I  am  glad  to  comply 
with  a  request  to  say  something  both  of  the  urns  and  hopes,  as 
well  as  of  the  dif&cnlties  and  problems  connected  with  aodal 
clubs  for  working-men.  Boys'  clubs— ^cept  incidentally — will 
not  he  mentioned  in  this  article,  partly  because  they  require  a 
separate  and  distinct  treatment,  about  which  a  good  deal  has 
already  been  written,  and  partly  because  few  persons  could  be 
found  either  to  question  their  need,  or  to  doubt  tiie  splendid 
work  which  such  organizations  are  doing  in  all  parts  of  London 
and  our  other  large  cities. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of  a  Men's  Club  t 
The  main  aim  and  purpose  of  a  Hen's  Club — which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  quite  enough  to  justify  the  existence  of  such  clubs — 
is  to  supply  healthy  enjoyment  and  recreation  for  those  whose 
opportunities  in  that  direction  are  very  strictly  limited.  Let 
any  one  try  to  realize  for  a  moment  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
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men  and  lads  in  a  great  dty  like  Londcm,  who  go  off  morning 
after  morning  to  some  occupation,  which  ia  nearly  always 
laborioos,  and  Tery  often  terribly  monotonous ;  and  then  coa- 
uder  the  needa  of  tiiese  men  when  their  day's  work  is  over.  Is 
it  strange  that  they  ahonld  seek  some  form  of  recreation  or 
excitement  after  the  toil  and  monotony  of  the  day  1  The  object 
of  a  club  is  to  proride  this  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  free  from  those  temptations  which  surround  so 
much  of  the  amnsem^t  which  can  be  found  ready  to  hand  in 
onr  large  cities.  The  pohlic-hoose,  in  an  ideal  state  of  society, 
might  partially  supply  this  need;  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
aSairs,  no  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  would  advise 
a  young  man  to  spend  his  evenings  in  a  public-house.  And 
there  are  worse  places  than  public-houses.  The  drinking-clubs, 
which  often  bear,  and  sometimes  disgrace,  the  names  of  the 
great  political  parties,  are  often  the  greatest  source  of  evil  in  a 
working-class  distiict. 

Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  wretched  size  of  many  of 
even  the  better  houses  which  are  oocapied  by  our  industnal 
population.  Certainly  many  a  num  finds  the  greatest  delight 
in  bis  home  and  family,  though  even  tJie  happiest  of  them 
requires  some  place  where  he  can  meet  his  friends,  and  enjoy 
a  game,  or  listen  to  a  song,  while  perhaps  his  wife  is  putting 
the  children  to  bed  or  clearing  up  bis  supper.  If  he  has  a  club 
to  go  to,  she  may  complain  if  he  goes  too  often,  or  stays  there 
too  late;  bnt  at  any  rate, as  wives  have  said,  "If  he  goes  to  the 
dob,  I  know  where  he  is." 

Moreover,  there  are  hundreds  of  yonog  men  who,  though 
not  of  a  Bofficient  age  or  position  to  many,  rush  headlong  into 
ua  early  marriage,  because  they  want  "  some  place  more  their 
own"  than  the  common  family  kitchen  or  parlour.  This  evil, 
which  is  only  too  common,  ia  largely  met  by  a  clnb,  and  there 
is,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  of  a 
London  county  conndllor,  who  said  that  "  if  Oxford  House  bad 
done  nothing  else,  it  had,  at  any  rate,  raised  the  manioge-age 
for  Bethnal  Qreen." 

Here,  then,  is  a  perfectly  Ic^timate  purpose  for  social  clubs. 
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Tfaey  serve  as  □eeessaiy  places  of  recreation  for  the  men,  and 
espedolly  for  the  young  men,  of  the  district;  and  by  means  of 
nnmerons  oif;anizations — such  as  gymnastic,  boxing,  criclcet, 
football,  billiard,  chess,  and  whist  dabs— they  endeavonr  to 
provide  some  kind  of  healthy  and  recreative  amnsement  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  all  comers.  In  this  manner,  aa  Mr.  C  Booth 
says  of  the  Oxford  House  clubs,  "  pleasure  and  interest  are  added 
to  a  thousand  lives."  The  spirit  of  keenness  and  energy  over 
the  games  and  sports  may  be  fostered  by  compeUtions  vrith 
other  claba,  as  is  done  on  a  large  scale  by  the  "  Federation  of 
Working-men's  Clubs,"  with  its  centre  at  Oxford  House,  or  by 
the  "  Club  and  Institute  Unioa,"  a  still  larger  organization. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  expense  of  sodal  dube,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  should  aim  at  being  self-supporting.  They  should  reckon  to 
pay  at  least  a  nominal  rent  for  the  club  premises ;  they  should 
be  responsible  for  internal  repur^  and  for  the  purchase  of  any 
new  games  or  furniture  after  the  initial  outlay ;  and  they  should 
m^tain  the  club  and  its  various  activities  in  working  order. 
The  nuuD  sources  of  revenue  are  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions, 
be^des  payments  for  the  use  of  billiard-tables  or  spedal  games, 
and  any  profit  that  may  be  made  by  the  sale  of  refreshments,  or 
through  dub  entertainments.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  for 
a  well-appointed  dub  to  pay  its  way.  To  secure  financial  sound- 
ness there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  in  acc<Hdance 
with  the  size  of  the  premises,  and  the  scale  on  whidi  the  "  plant " 
has  been  laid  down;  and  the  general  management  must  be 
sufficiently  enterpri«iig  and  atlxactive  to  induce  the  members  to 
attend  the  dub  r^pilarly,  and  patrtxiize  its  institutions. 

Of  course  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  a  careftd  watch 
against  the  evils  of  betting  and  gambling,  which  beset  all  forms 
of  sport  ontside  the  dub.  This  is  not  always  on  easy  matter, 
espedally  if  the  dub  be  of  some  size,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
members  on  soch  questions  not  quite  what  they  ought  to  be. 
For  this  reason,  many  dub  managers  find  it  necessary  (while 
allowing  a  real  seU-govemment  to  the  members  themsdves  in 
the  form  of  an  elective  committee)  to  keep  the  dub  premises 
in  their  own  posaeasion,  so  that  at  any  moment  they  may  be 
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able,  on  their  own  aatborifcy,  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  cliqae, 
or  to  insist  <m  some  reform  being  carried  oat,  in  order  to  save 
the  club  from  that  not  ancommon  danger  of  "getting  ont  of 
hand." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  clubs  of  this  purely  social  and 
recreative  character  are  especially  useful  for  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  community;  yet  the  history  of  nearly  all  clubs  is  that  of 
a  rough  beginning,  and  a  rather  "swell"  ending.  That  is  to 
say,  a  club  begins  by  attracting  the  poorer  men  of  a  district, 
becomes  almost  too  successful,  and,  as  the  original  members 
become  smartened  up,  attracts  a  better  class,  possibly  from  a 
distance ;  so  that,  finally,  the  club  may  be  no  longer  patronized 
by  the  particular  type  of  men  Cor  whom  it  was  originally 
intended.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  better  class  of  men 
should  crowd  into  a  good  club,  particularly  if  they  have  no  other 
provided  for  them;  and  the  real  solution  of  the  difSculty 
probably  lies  in  the  direction  of  providing  a  club  for  each  class 
in  a  partictdar  district,  but  keeping  the  rougher  club,  at  any 
rate,  both  small  and  strictly  local  The  necessity  for  care  in 
this  respect  is  obvious  when  one  realizes  that  the  lower  one  gets 
in  the  social  scale,  the  more  do  those  temptations  increase  which 
clnbs  are  founded  to  combat.  And  although  I  have  no  doubt 
that  great  good  is  done  by  clubs  for  the  better  class  of  working- 
men,  yet  a  club  for  genuine  "  labourers,"  such  as  has  recently 
been  founded  in  connexion  with  Oxford  House,  does  more  than 
anything  else  "  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  district."  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  attempt  any  disparagement  of  the 
practical  value  of  Uie  ordinary  kind  of  rather  "  respectable "  - 
club,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Booth  is  somewhat  inclined  to  do. 
For  the  very  "  respectability  "  of  a  club  is  often  a  proof  of  the 
good  work  which  it  has  done.  Many  a  young  man  has  learnt  to 
be  neat  and  tidy,  to  get  and  keep  a  job,  and  to  save  his  money, 
through  the  training  which  he  got  as  a  member  of  a  club ;  and 
there  are  many  who,  as  an  old  club  member  was  once  heard  to 
remark,  "come  in  with  chokers,  and  go  out  with  oollars." 

We  can,  therefore,  rightly  expect  that  a  dub,  which  is  founded 
mainly  for  recreative  purposes,  will  have  a  positive,  as  well  as 
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a  negative,  inflaence  for  good;  it  will  not  merely  keep  ita 
membera  from  evil,  bat  will  also  help  them,  perhaps  oiuxmfieionsly, 
to  a  better  and  higher  life.  Where  the  tone  of  a  dnb  is  reaUy 
soond,  it  cannot  bat  follow  that  the  members'  ideas  on  sach 
sabjects  as  gambling,  intemperance,  swearing,  and  the  like,  will 
be  distinctly  raised.  The  very  fact  that  so  maeh  of  the  success 
of  a  dab  most  depend  on  the  members  themselves — many  of 
whom  serve  on  the  general  committee,  or  on  some  of  the  sab- 
committees,  or  in  some  way  or  other  work  for  the  good  of  the 
dab — is  apt  to  engender  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility 
for  tiie  dub's  good  name,  and  so  to  induce  a  man  to  take  a 
more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  ibe  great  questions  which 
concern  tiie  national  welfare.  At  a  time  when  so  many  labour 
leaders  and  others  are  complaining  of  the  sad  lack  of  interest 
in  social  problems  which  is  shown  by  the  balk  of  the  working 
classes,  eurdy  a  dub,  where  some  little  training  in  social 
responsibility  is  eadly  given,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some  real 
service.  Some  critics,  it  is  tnie,  complain  that  dabs  do  not 
produce  any  sense  of  brotherhood;  bat  that  is  not  the  fiialt  of 
the  dub,  but  of  the  management.  It  is,  of  coarse,  particolarly 
difficult  to  provide  tiie  right  sort  of  effective  guidance  for  a 
lai^  dub.  In  many  cases  laige  dubs  draw  their  members  from 
a  great  distance,  who  have  little  or  no  local  interest,  and  are 
apt  to  form  diqaes  amongst  themselves,  with  onfortonate 
resnlts  upon  the  general  life  of  the  dab  sodety.  In  a  large 
institution,  too,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  for  those  in 
authority  to  get  to  know  the  new-comers*  and  to  make  them  feel 
at  home ;  and  consequently,  though  many  new  members  may  be 
joining,  many  others  are  continually  dropping  out.  This  entails 
a  floating  population,  which  must  always  hinder  the  devdopment 
of  a  sound  e^rrit  de  corpa  amongst  tiie  members ;  in  fact,  with- 
out a  large  staff  of  managers,  with  both  time  and  ability  at 
their  command,  a  large  dub  is  not  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory 
experiment. 

This  qnestion  of  the  contact  between  managers  and  members 
becomes  still  more  important  if  the  aim  of  the  dub  be  to  draw 
men  to  take  an  interest  in  such  matters  as  education  or  rell^on. 
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lo  order  to  exert  a  real  inflaence  on  men,  especially  in  the 
<tiree(ion  of  religion,  ve  must  deal  with  individuals  rather  than 
with  a  crowd.  For  this  parpose,  therefore,  a  small  cluh  ie  far 
more  likely  to  bring  bucccsb  than  a  large  one.  The  choice  lies, 
so  to  epeak,  between  the  deep  bucket  and  the  shallow  bath; 
in  the  former  the  water  is  deeper,  in  the  latter  the  aur&ce  is 
wider.  So  it  is  with  clabs;  if  the  dab  be  large,  a  greater 
number  of  men  are  bronght  within  range,  bnt  a  smaller  inatitn- 
tion  will  probably  mean  a  deeper  influence.  In  any  case  such 
influence  can  only  be  the  ootcome  of  a  great  deal  of  patient  and 
plodding  work,  the  result  of  real  friendship  between  manager 
and  members.  Here,  again,  the  perseverance  of  the  manager 
and  the  regularity  of  hia  attendance  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Many  of  oar  settlement  clubs,  for  example,  are  weak 
in  this  particular  respect,  because  they  are  often  under  the 
control  of  men  who  cannot  reside  for  more  than  a  year  or 
eighteen  months.  Nor  can  we  depend  on  the  parochial  deigy 
to  snpply  the  continuous  service  which  is  required;  most  of 
them  already  have  so  much  else  to  do  that  their  influmce  in 
the  dob  cannot  be  very  effective,  for  their  presence  there  may 
be  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  vi^t. 

Some  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  feeling  the  difficult  of  gaining  a 
religtooa  influence  in  a  purely  social  dab,  have  founded  so-called 
"  Test  Clubs "  on  A  definitely  religions  basis.  Test  dubs  for 
b<^,  where  the  test  is  not  attendance  at  church,  bat  at  a  Bible 
Class,  are  probably  the  best  kind  of  parochial  boys*  dabs ;  bnt 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  system  woald  work 
well  amongst  men.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is,  first,  to  establish 
some  reli^ous  organization  for  men,  such  as  a  Men's  Servie^ 
Bible  Class,  or  Guild,  and  then  to  found  a  social  dub  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  regular  attendants.  This  system  to  a 
great  extent  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  bribing  the  membets  to 
come  to  tiie  service  or  clasa,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  means  of  the 
attracticoiB  of  the  dab,  whilst  the  sabseqnent  establishment  of  a 
dub  helps  to  keep  the  class  together. 

The  Bev.  3.  Watts-Ditchfield,  the  well-known  worker  amongst 
men,  after  organizing  a  most  anccessful  men's  service  at  St. 
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JameB-the-Lese,  Bethn&t  Green,  went  on  to  foood  a  clob  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  The  dab  is  reatricted  to  those  who  attend 
the  service,  and  the  committee  of  the  serrioe  form  the  committee 
of  the  club.  The  dab  has  hardly  existed  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  prove  its  valae,  though  at  present  it  seems  likely  to 
be  a  really  soand  and  osef  ul  oi;ganization. 

If  any  religioos  work  is  to  be  saccessf  ol  in  an  open  dab  with 
no  religions  test,  a  keen  and  rathusiaatic  manager  is  an  abeolnte 
necessity — one  who  will  really  get  to  know,  and  so  to  inflnence, 
its  membera  And  the  most  sncceasfol  religions  organization  in 
ccmnezion  with  such  a  dub  has  generally  been  found  to  be  some 
das3  or  service  hdd  on  the  premises,  as  a  regular  department  of 
dob  life,  for  which  the  members  themselves  feel  some  share  of 
responsibility. 

In  ccmdasion,  the  one  important  point  to  emphaaze  is  the 
personality  of  tiie  manager,  rather  than  the  particular  system 
ander  which  the  dub  is  organized.  A  dub  is  simply  one  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  men,  and  is,  in  fact,  often  the  only 
p(nnt  of  contact  between  men  in  different  classes  of  society ;  bat 
the  value  of  such  contact  must  always  largely  depend  on  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it  There  is  no  need  to  disparage  the  work 
of  a  purely  sodal  and  recreative  dub,  so  long  as  its  tone  is  kept 
pure  and  wholesome.  But  for  most  men  a  small  dab  is  more 
likdy  to  be  a  success  than  a  large  institution,  especially  if  it  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district,  and 
content  to  aim  at  securing  membetB  who  will  be  regular  in 
attendance,  without  trying  to  attract  a  larger  and  fluctuating 
number  of  casuals.  A  social  dub  managed  in  this  way  is  sure 
to  bear  good  fruit,  which  should  more  than  amply  repay  all  the 
labour  and  anxiety  expended  upon  it. 

H.  S.  WOOLLCOMBE. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  MR.  BOOTH'S  ACCOUNT  OF  CHURCH 
WORK  IN  LONDON.* 

MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH'S  volumes  on  the  reli^ons  influences 
at  work  in  I<ondon  have  directed  attention  to  the  actual 
results  of  the  splendid  efforts  which  have  beea  made  by  the 
various  religious  bodies  to  evangelize  and  chriBtionize  London.^ 
The  picture  which  he  draws  is  certainly  a  rather  melancholy 
one.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  in  some  way  exercise  a 
depressing  and  repressing  influence  upon  the  supporters  of  such 
work — particularly  when  the  most  depressing  passages  of  his 
statement,  as  being  natnraUy  the  most  seosational,  are  paraded 
by  the  reviewer  apart  from  their  more  cheering  and  reassuring 
context.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  surest  a  taw  reasons, 
based  on  the  conception  of  Christianity  which  is  presented  by 
our  Lord  in  the  well-known  parables  of  the  kingdom,  for  not 
being  surprised  or  depressed  by  Mr.  Booth's  calm  and  judicial 
survey.  In  so  far  as  such  matters  admit  of  being  dealt  with 
by  summaries  and  statistics,  I  will  not  attempt  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  his  facts,  I  will  only  suggest  a  few  counter-con- 
siderations which  perhaps  he  is  a  little  disposed  to  overlook 
himself,  and  which  at  all  events  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other 
people  may  overlook  in  reading  him. 

(1)  We  must  be  on  guard  against  what  I  may  call  the  fallacy 
of  proportions.  Granted  that  the  numbers  of  people  directly 
affected  by  the  churches,  the  missions,  and  the  less  definitely 
religious  agencies  at  work  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  London,  are  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  population ;  yet  the  numbers  are  enormous  when 
taken  collectively.  It  is  admitted  that  everywhere  earnest  and 
self-denying  effort — and  Mr.  Booth  amply  acknowledges  the 
'  Ibe  lobiUDce  of  a  aemxm  preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel. 
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eunestneaa  and  Belf-deuUl  irliich  is  exhibited  \ty  tiie  reUgiooB 
workers  of  London — ^be&rs  some  fruit.  Bound  every  chnr^ 
or  chapel,  where  snch  work  is  done,  a  little  bond  is  formed  of 
people  whose  hearts  are  toacbed  and  whose  Uvea  are  evidently 
raised  to  a  higher  level  by  the  work  of  the  ehorches  and  the 
chapela.  He  deplores  the  great  set-off  against  this  gain  in  the 
very  poorest  parts — the  association  of  religion  with  material 
assistance,  and  the  cadging  and  hypocriffjr  which  it  conseqaently 
sets  np.  Bat  I  do  not  think  he  means  to  deny,  when  all  allow- 
ances have  been  made,  that  a  great  residaam  of  real  good 
remains.  That  is  so  even  among  the  claaaes  least  responsive  to 
religions  effort.  And  we  most  not,  after  all,  talk  as  though 
Church  work,  or  even  what  is  commonly  called  Misuon  work, 
were  limited  to  what  we  call  the  poor  or  the  working-cUsses. 
Constant  exertion  ia  necessary  to  keep  the  provision  of  churches 
and  .clergymen  on  a  level  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  extenaioa  of  a  hnge  city  like  London.  But  for  such  efforts 
vast  numbers  of  the  church-  and  chapel-going  classes  would  long 
ago  have  abandoned  all  external  practice  and  profession  of 
Christianity.  And  even  among  that  large  class  which  as  a  class 
has  abandoned  the  practice  of  church-going,  Mr.  Booth  does  not 
deny  that  individuals,  making  np  an  enormous  ag^pr^ate,  beccnne 
definitely  attached  to  the  chnrches  and  chapels,  and  he  does  not 
estimate  lightiy  the  real  improvement  of  life  which  results  from 
this  attachment  Now  all  this  spiritual  improvement  is  a  very 
great  and  important  matter,  even  if  it  affected  only  the  individuals 
themselves. 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  impress  upon  onraelvos  the 
idea  of  the  supreme  value  of  goodness  in  the  iadividual  life.  It 
ia  the  great  stirength  of  narrow  creeds  that  they  miJce  it  eader 
for  their  adherents  to  realize  the  value  of  souls.  When  all  souls 
are  divided  into  two  sharply  distinguished  categories,  when  all 
tiiose  who  have  not  defimtely  and  consciously  gone  through 
some  particular  relij^us  experience,  or  complied  with  some 
definitely  prescribed  "  conditions  of  salvation,"  are  r^arded  as 
lost — lost  in  this  world  and  the  next — it  does  add  enormously 
to  man's  earnestness  in  winning  souls.    And  yet  it  ought  not 
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to  do  BO.  Those  of  us  vbo  cannot  adopt  these  hard-and-fast 
dislincUona,  to  whom  salvation  from  evil  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
who  con  recognize  many  kinds  of  goodness  and  many  diff^^nt 
■w&ya-  of  making  people  good,  onght  not  sorely  to  think  less  of 
the  value  of  goodness,  or  he  any  the  less  disposed  to  spend 
money  and  effort  in  making  people  better.  Becaose  we  feel 
less  confident  in  reckoning  up  the  nnmher  of  converted  souls, 
we  ou^t  not  to  be  strangers  to  the  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  or  to  think  it  a  small  matter  to  make  even  a  single 
sonl  a  little  better,  s  single  life  a  little  nobler  and  a  little 
happier, 

(8)  Besides  the  small  number  of  attached  adherents  which 
eveiy  zealous  centre  of  Christian  influence  gets  around  it,  there 
is  a  much  larger  circle  of  people  on  whom  the  chnrches  have 
what  we  may  call  a  social  influence.  To  pat  it  more  plainly, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who,  though  they  cannot  be 
got  to  go  to  church  or  chapel,  can  be  induced  to  join  various 
kinds  of  clubs  or  associations  of  a  social  character,  and  in  that 
way  are  brought  under  the  direct  or  indirect  inflnence  of  the 
clergy  and  their  helpers.  Though  the  results  of  clubs  when  they 
get  to3  big  to  be  amenable  to  strong  personal  influences  are 
disappointing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lai^  nambera  of  men 
and  boys,  of  women  and  giris,  are  morally  benefited  in  this 
way.  They  are  taught  to  amuse  themselves  more  rationally, 
to  be  more  sober,  to  keep  out  of  various  forms  of  definite 
mischief,  to  make  a  better  use  of  their  money,  and  bo  to 
make  better  fathers  and  husbands,  mothers  and  wives.  In 
Mr.  Booth's  words,  the  "nucleus  is  reli^ous,  the  penumbra  is 
social." 

Mr,  Booth  does  not  actually  disparage  the  value  of  this  work, 
but  perhaps  he  is  a  little  disposed  to  foi^t  the  close  dependence 
of  the  one  kind  of  work  upon  the  other.  Yon  could  not  have 
the  penumbra  without  the  nucleus.  Among  these  non-church- 
going  classes,  as  among  others,  it  is  the  few  convinced  and  con- 
scioasly  religious  souls  who  are  the  leaven  which  leavens  the 
whole  Inmp.  Mr.  Booth  quite  recognizes  that,  in  spite  of  the 
small  proportion  of  regular  charcb^noets,  there  is  a  diffused 
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knowledge  of  Cliiiatian  ideas  among  the  most  igoorant  and  (he 
moat  (so  Ear  as  oatward  indicationa  go)  religiouBly  iudifierent 
classee.  There  is  a  vagne  belief  in  Qod  and  in  Christ,  a  vagne 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  conduct,  a  vague  belief  in  a 
fntnre  life.  Mnch  of  this  is  dne  to  the  work  o£  the  schools,  and 
the  work  of  the  churches  oat^de  school,  among  the  yonng,  to 
the  value  and  success  of  which  Ur.  Booth  pays  a  cwdial  tribate. 
But  much  must  also  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nocleua. 
And  this  vague  diSosioQ  of  religions  ideas  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
despised.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  suggest  that  this 
state  of  things  is  to  be  acquiesced  in.  I  do  nob  mean  that  any 
Christian  can  look  with  satisfaction  upon  vast  populations  aban< 
doning  all  haluts  of  religious  worship  or  conscious  and  deliberate 
religious  life.  But  when  people  talk  (as  bishops  and  others 
sometimes  do)^about  these  masses  of  people  as  being  "  practically 
heathen,"  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  enormously  overstate  the 
case.  I  doubt  if  they  woald  talk  so  if  they  bad  vividly  before 
their  minds  what  real  heathenism  means.  Of  course  by  real 
heathenism  I  do  not  mean  the  ideas  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  though  there  are  points  cm  which  the  moral  ideas  of 
many  an  East-ender  who  never  goes  to  church  are  higher  than 
those  of  Aristotle.  I  am  thinking  of  what  heathenism  means, 
for  instance,  »nong  Hindoos  or  Kaffirs.  Without,  of  course, 
suggesting  that  Hindoos  and  Kaffira  have  no  morality,  there  is 
a  very  real  difference  between  both  the  moral  ideal  and  the 
average  practice  of  the  non-church-going  Londoner  and  the 
average  Hindoo.  We  do  not  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  Loudon  workman  will  steal  or  lie  evety  time  he  has 
the  chance,  as  Elngliahmen  in  India  apparently  do  assume  with 
regard  to  their  native  servants  in  India.  And  I  believe  that 
this  difference  is  vety  closely  cramected  with  the  vaguely 
difiosed  religious  ideas  which  the  churches  keep  alive  among 
thoee  who  do  not  habitually  tiironghout  life  attend  a  place  of 
worship. 

(3)  Mr.  Booth  distinguishes  morality  from  religion  with  a 
sharpness  which  rather  startles  one.  He  sometimes  talks  as  if 
Christian  morality  were  no  part  of  the  Christian  religion.    He 
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tellB  us  that  the  twst  men  are  not  always  religious  men.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  trae  ihat  men  of  higli  character  are  sometimes  found  who 
are  not  church-goers,  and  whose  motives  and  principles  of  action 
are  not  usually  presented  to  them  in  a  consciously  religious  form. 
But  it  Is  surely  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  morality  of  the  not 
specially  religiously  minded  people  in  a  Christian  society  owes 
nothing;  to  Chnatianity,  or  even  to  the  formal  and  official  teach- 
ing of  Christianity.  Christianity  at  least,  indudea  Christian 
morality  as  well  as  Christian  theology.  But  that  is  not  all- 
There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  two.  The  whole 
idea  of  duty — undoubtedly  present  in  some  degree  among  men 
of  all  religions,  and  of  none — has  received  a  deeper  meaning 
from  that  absolute  identification  of  the  moral  law  with  the  will 
of  God  which  is  Uie  very  essence  of  Christ's  teaching.  Even 
those  who  have  deliberately  given  up  the  belief  in  Qod  very 
often  retain  a  belief  in  duty  of  a  kind  which  was,  and  is,  very 
uncommon  among  pagans.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases — with 
the  majority  of  these  non-religions  good  men — whom  Sir.  Booth 
has  in  mind,  it  is  probable  that,  even  though  religious  motives 
are  not  always  present  to  their  minds,  although  religious  worship 
is  not  practised  and  religious  emotion  not  strongly  felt,  the  idea 
of  Ood  is  there  in  the  background  all  the  time.  And  when  they 
think  of  Qod  at  all,  it  is  really  of  Qod  as  Christ  has  revealed 
Him  that  they  always  think.  It  is  easy  to  see  sometimes  in  the 
very  protests  which  such  men  are  inclined  to  make  against  what 
seems  to  them  the  narrow  or  immoral  theology  of  the  churches 
that  it  is  the  Christian  Qod,  the  common  Father,  the  Qod  whose 
character  is  set  forth  by  Christ,  that  they  unconsciously  worship. 
And,  at  all  events,  the  moral  ideal  that  commands  the  homage 
of  their  hearts  is  the  Christian  moral  ideal,  whether  or  not  they 
consaoosly  draw  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  It  comes  to  them  from  the  diffused  influence 
of  the  Christian  community,  from  the  little  leaven  of  real 
Christian  ffutb  and  feding  which  spreads  so  for  beyond  the 
circles  which  consciously  and  deliberately  acknowledge  its 
source.  Great  as  is  the  loss,  according  to  my  profound  con- 
viction, where  duty  is  not  consciously  and  deliberately  thought 
Vol.  Xni.— No.  4.  2  » 
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of  as  the  voice  of  Qod,  where  the  sense  of  doty  is  not  cnltiv&ted 
by  habitual  worship,  where  Ohrist  is  not  consciously  looked  up 
to  as  the  revealer  of  Qod  and  the  inapirer  of  life,  ib  does  appear 
to  me  a  vast  mistake  to  talk  about  men  of  this  type  as  being 
men  without  a  religion,  or  as  standing  wholly  outside  Chris- 
tianity. And  tills  nnconacious  Christianity  is  dne  to  the  diffused 
influence  of  those  centres  of  Christian  work  on  whidi  so  much 
heroic  effort  has  been  spent  and  is  being  spent.  The  penumbra 
of  partial  illumination  is  due  to  the  nucleus  of  concentrated 
light. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Booth  really  intends  in  any  way  to  dis- 
parage all  these  forms  of  Christian  effort^  though,  of  course,  he 
has  much  valuable  and  discriminating  criticism  to  offer,  and 
much  to  say  as  to  the  comparative  woriih  of  different  kinds  of 
such  work.  I  do  not  think  he  would  wish  his  concluaions  to  be 
used  to  suggest  donbta  about  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of 
Christian  people  to  persevere  in  their  efforts.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  a  thoughtful  reading  of  his  books  will  be  calculated 
to  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  duty  of  contributing  what  we 
can  to  such  purposes,  and  to  encourage  any  one  who  feels  any 
inclination  to  give  some  of  his  leisure,  in  one  of  counUess  possible 
ways,  to  help  on  such  work  by  personal  service.  The  harvest  is 
not  all  that  a  strong  Christian  sentiment  might  deeire,  but  it  is 
amply  rich  enough  to  reward  far  more  labourers  than  are  now 
employed  in  reaping  it. 

I  have  been  dwelling  upon  the  value  of  very  vague,  unoon- 
scioos,  diffused  religious  ideas,  influences,  a8piration&  There  is 
only  one  practical  objection  to  teiking  what  wo  may  call  a  com- 
prehensive and  catholic  view  as  to  the  limits  of  tiie  Christian 
faith  or  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  is  that  it  may  tend  to 
make  us  personally  contented  with  a  Christianity  of  this  vague, 
undecided,  lukewarm  sort.  But,  properiy  understood,  such  a 
way  of  looking  at  Christianity  ought  to  have  no  such  effects. 
The  more  strongly  we  feel  the  value  even  of  vague  Christian 
ideas,  the  stronger  ought  to  be  our  appreciation  of  the  real, 
conscious,  deliberate  Christianity  to  which  all  the  diflnsed  and 
unconscious  Christianity  owes  its  existence.    We  cannot  help 
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being  affected  and  influenced  by  Clirifltianity ;  we  live  perforce 
in  the  penambra  of  Christian  iUamination.  Let  ua  be  ambitious 
to  form  part  of  the  nacleus.  And  that  we  cannot  do  uulesa  we 
are  striving,  each  of  us,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  powers 
and  opportunities,  in  eome  way  or  other  to  help  forward  the 
work  of  Christ'a  Church. 

H.  Rashdall. 
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RURAL  DEPOPULATION.! 

rpHE  depopalation  of  the  couDtry  districts  of  England,  and 
-L  the  migration  of  the  farm  lahourers  to  the  towns,  has  I(mg 
eng^ed  the  thoughts  of  those  interestod  in  rural  problems. 
The  facta  may  be  stated  in  outline  as  follows :  In  1851  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country  was  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  in  round  numbers ;  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
census  it  had  fallen  below  three-quarters  of  a  million — a  fall  of 
two-fifths  in  fifty  years,  the  decline  being  tolerably  steady,  but 
more  rapid  since  1870.  Since  the  census  of  1871,  the  population 
in  nearly  all  the  country  districts  has  diminished  very  greatly, 
in  many  cases  by  one-third  or  more,  and  very  commonly  by  a 
quarter;  and  the  urban  population  is  now  over  three-fourths  of 
the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales.  From  every  side 
comes  the  cry  that  boys  and  young  men  will  not  stay  in  the 
country,  and  that  all  who  remain  are  the  old  men  and  those 
who  are  mentally  or  physically  deficient.  The  young  men  will 
not  marry  and  settle  in  the  villages,  as  they  once  did ;  and  when 
those  who  are  now  old  or  middle-aged  are  dead,  the  countty 
population  must  necessarily  become  very  tiiin  indeed ;  for  there 
are  no  lai^e  families  growing  up  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
die,  and  very  few  indeed  of  those  who  have  either  migrated  to 
or  been  born  in  the  towns  will  come  "  back  to  the  land."  There 
are  some  variations  in  the  rate  of  depopulation  in  difi*erent 
districts ;  it  seems  that  a  good  resident  landlord  is  often  effective 

>  The  greater  put  of  thia  paper,  which  wu  read  in  Mar,  f^i  a  rather  extended 
fonn,  to  the  Oxftsd  Unlrenitj  Branch  of  the  Chrktian  Social  Union,  wu  written 
before  I  had  been  able  fully  to  study  Mr.  Rider  Eaggard'i  adminUe  work,  £tinil 
England,  and  I  was  only  able  to  substitute  some  of  his  facts  and  iUustraUons  for 
those  which  I  had  collected  for  myself  where  the  latter  seemed  to  be  lees  saitable, 
I  had  also  no  opportunity  for  studying  agricnltural  statlsUcs  later  than  those  of 
1901.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  slight  change  for  the  better  in  many 
respects,  bnt  I  think  that  most  of  what  I  have  written  remain*  anbataoUally  tnw. 
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in  checking  it  to  aome  slight  extent  by  his  personal  inflaence  or 
popularity,  aod  a  rich  landlord  to  eome  alight  extent  by  free 
expenditure  of  money  for  which  he  can  expect  no  return,  and 
which  ia  often  spent  in  forms  of  charity  which  are  of  rather 
doubtful  service  to  society.  What  becomes  of  the  numbers  who 
thus  drift  away  from  the  Tillages  t  So  far  as  they  enter  occupa- 
tions which  are  permanent  or  practically  permanent,  such  as 
those  of  policemen,  railway-men,  eta,  no  harm  is  done ;  and  it 
is  obviously  a  great  thing  that  these  callings  should  benefit  by 
the  continual  introdoction  of  new  blood,  and  of  men  whose 
health  and  strength  have  been  derived  from  the  fresh  air  of  the 
fields. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  form  only  a  minority 
of  those  who  depart,  and  are  only  the  best  of  them ;  the  greater 
number  drift  into  callings  of  a  less  permanent  nature :  a  railway 
is  being  mode,  and  they  go  as  navvies,  living  in  the  towns ;  or 
the  Government  ia  making  new  barracks,  as  recently  on  Salisbury 
Plain;  or  there  is  some  special  local  demand  in  the  building 
trade,  and  they  go  to  meet  it;  and  perhaps  the  greater  nnntber 
of  Uiose  who  leave  the  country  do  so,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
response  to  some  definite  and  particular  demand.  The  demand 
comes  to  an  end,  or  there  is  a  fall  in  trade  in  the  particular 
works  or  factoiy  which  they  have  joined ;  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  are  dismissed.  But  do  they  return  to  the  land  ?  Scarcely 
ever ;  and  when  they  do,  they  are  sp(Hled  for  farm  work.  They 
renuiin  in  the  towns :  they  are  for  the  moat  part  unskilled  both 
by  nature  and  by  edncation ;  they  sink  to  some  lower  kind  of 
work,  usually  more  precarious  than  the  last,  or  to  no  work  at 
all ;  and  they  simply  swell  the  congestion  of  the  tuties  and  join 
the  innumerable  army  of  loafers,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point 
that,  though  the  best  of  them— those  who  become  policemen  or 
railway  men,  for  instance — do  really  regenerate  the  towns  by 
the  introduction  of  new  and  wholesome  blood,  and  stnrdiness  of 
body  and  character,  the  greater  number  are  no  ose  to  the  towns 
in  the  long  run,  if  at  alL  In  a  couple  of  generations,  if  not 
much  sooner,  they  unk  to  the  town  level  of  character  and 
physique ;  and  I  am  told,  by  hard-working  clergy  and  others  in 
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Sooth  and  Eaat  London,  ihat  tiie  most  dismal  quarters  in  their 
districts  are  f  nil  of  those  Those  parante  or  grandparents  came  in 
fnnn  the  conntiy,  and  gradually  sank  Crom  want  of  work  or 
from  failnre  in  the  competition  for  it,  in  many  cases  having 
been  ousted  from  the  place  by  more  recent  immigrants  from 
the  land. 

The  same  story  which  comes  from  Loodoa  cornea  from  the 
great  towns  of  the  north  and  midlands,  and  even  from  the 
smaller  towns,  where  the  same  conditions  of  physical  and  moral 
dedin^  and  congestion  of  population  beyond  the  Hmits  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  are  repeated  in  various  degrees,  rooghly  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town.  And  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  towns  are  still  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  new 
blood  flowing  in  from  the  country,  though  its  quality  declines 
so-  fast,  yet  it  is  evid^it  that  if  the  flow  goes  on  long  at  its 
present  rate,  the  source  most  soon  become  exhausted ;  for  I  must 
repeat  that  it  is.no  exaggeration,  bnt  literal  fact,  confirmed  by 
the  census  retams  all  over  England,  and  by  evidence  impartially 
and  skilfully  collected  by  many  independent  inqairers,  that  it 
is  the  young  men  who  are  leaving,  and  that  therefore  their 
children,  the  children  of  the  present  geDerati<Hi,  will  be  town 
children,  instead  of  country  children ;  and  the  supply  of  country 
children,  who  might  be  expected  to  bring  their  fresh  blood  into 
the  towns,  is  falling  shorter  and  shorter.  Further,  in  so  far  as 
tlie  cause  of  migration  is  the  desire  of  higher  wages,  and  con- 
sequently of  increased  prosperity,  the  immigrants  are  mostly 
doomed  to  disappointment  Let  me  quote  one  of  Mr.  Bider 
Haggard's  correspondents. 

**I  have  come  into  commaoicatioD  with  Beveral  jonog  men  and  Uds 
whose  parents  have,  it  appears,  all  come  up  from  the  conetry  some 
years  ago.  They  were  attracted  to  London  when  young  by  the  large 
wages,  which  they  find  wholly  inadequate  directly  they  collect  house- 
hold cares  around  them.  Most  of  them  know  that  in  the  country  they 
would  be  in  better  health,  bettor  in  pocket,  in  conditions  of  work,  is 
fact  in  everythlDg,  but — and  here  tboy  come,  as  it  were,  to  a  blank 
wall — how,  and  in  what  capacity  can  they  lire  if  they  retarn  ?  .  .  . 
and  BO,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle,  they  keep  at  it,  slaving  and  toiling 
and  shortening  their  lives,  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  degeneration  in 
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health  and  stature  of  the  race  of  wbiah  we  in  paat  years  have  been 
proud  to  boast." ' 

The  writer  is  speaking,  too,  of  the  best,  not  the  worst,  of  the 
immigrants  who  take  to  unskilled  labour ;  and  if  we  study 
Mr.  Bowntree's  book  on  Poverty  in  lai^e  towns,  we  find  that  the 
wages  of  anskilled  labour  in  a  large  town,  such  as  York,  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  man  with  two  or  three  children  up  to  the 
level  even  of  the  barest  physical  efficiency,  much  less  to  provide 
any  comfort  or  pleasure.  They  pay  high  rent,  their  proTisions 
cost  more,  and  they  have  to  pay  highly  for  many  things  which, 
in  the  countiy,  th^  either  got  free  or  produced  at  trivial  cost 
in  their  own  gardens.  Let  me  insist,  then,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  influx  recruits  the  towns  or  is  good  for  towns  in  the 
long  run  is  generally  immensely  exaggerated ;  and  that,  whether 
it  is  exaggerated  or  not,  the  source  of  the  influx  is  rapidly 
becoming,  not  only  exhausted  in  quantity,  but  greatly  im- 
poverished in  quality,  because  only  the  poorest  quality  remains 
at  home  in  the  country.  When  we  consider  the  general  degene- 
racy in  physique  and  tone  that  necessarily  results  from  this,  we 
cannot  fail  to  regard  the  question  in  a  serious  light.  If  town 
life  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  degeneration, 
especially  in  the  labouring  class — and  this  is  beyond  dispute,— 
if  the  CQuntrymea  who  come  into  the  towns  themselves  fall 
victims  to  this  degeneration  very  rapidly,  and  if,  further,  the 
life  of  the  country  districts  is  itself  being  impoverished  by  the 
loss  of  its  best  men,  themselves  soon  to  become  far  inferior, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  physique  and  tone  of  the  race  ? 
I  pass  on  to  the  effects  of  the  migration  on  the  couatry 
districts  and  on  agriculture.  On  every  hand  comes  the  same 
complaint  from  the  farmers — that  labour  is  very  difficult  to 
obtiun ;  that  only  the  old,  the  idle,  and  the  incapable  are  left ; 
that  the  boys  all  go  off  to  the  towns,  and  are  no  good  if  they 
return ;  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  interest  in  work  on  the 
part  of  those  who  remain,  as  compared  with  former  days ;  that 
the  boys  and  men  simply  will  not  take  the  pains  to  learn  the 
more  skilled  kinds  of  farm  work;  and  that  if  their  master 
'  Rvral  Sngland,  toL  ii.,  p.  446. 
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Rpeaks  to  tbem  they  are  off  at  once,  and  he  ia  left  withoai  . 
labonrers ;  indeed,  they  will  depart  without  notice  or  provocatioD 
even  at  the  most  critical  times — at  hay-making  or  harvest, — 
careless  alike  of  their  employers'  interests  and  their  own 
promifiea  A  mach  larger  proportion  of  the  young  men  remain 
bachelors,  and  "  bachelora  can  pnt  all  their  goods  on  their  back 
and  be  off  in  an  hour : "  and  as  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  risk 
this,  he  has  to  pat  np  with  sach  work  as  the  men  will  give ;  he 
can  no  longer  enforce  thoroaghness ;  and  the  result  of  this  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  labour  together  ia  not  only  that  large  parts  of 
nine  farms  out  of  ten  are  going  oat  of  cultivation,  but  that  such 
cultivation  SB  there  is  is  far  below  the  standard  of  old  times, 
and  infinitely  below  what  might  be  the  standard  in  these  days 
of  extended  scienUfic  study  of  agriculture.  Before  we  consider 
causes  and  remedies,  let  us  realize  what  this  means  to  the 
nation.  It  means  that,  whereas  we  might  produce  a  very  lai;ge 
proportion  indeed  of  our  own  food  supply,  we  only  produce  a 
veTy  small  one ;  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  being 
wasted  to  an  appalling  extent^  and  that  the  crisis  in  case  of  a 
war  at  our  own  doors  would  be  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 
even  with  all  that  the  navy  could  do.  (This  last  point  I  have 
no  time  to  discuss  now ;  but  I  may  suggest,  in  passing,  that 
perhaps  the  amount  that  the  navy  could  do  in  such  a  case  has 
been  overrated ;  they  could  not  even  secure  the  safe  arrival  of 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  supplies  that  might  come  from 
abroad ;  and  they  could  do  nothing  whatever  to  cause  foreign 
merchants  and  speculators  to  aend  supplies,  if  political  reasons 
or  the  increased  risk  operated  the  other  way.)  In  1901  there 
was  a  great  diminution  (as  compared  with  the  previous  year)  in 
the  area  producing  the  regular  farm  crops  (wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  swedes,  mangold) ;  and  the  increase  in  the  area  producing 
potatoes,  and  in  the  permanent  pastures,  was  not  by  any  means 
equal  Further,  as  regards  permanent  pasture,  so  called,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  of  value  in  producing  food  for 
mankind  so  long  as  it  is  used  as  pasture  for  animals;  an 
increase  of  pasture  land  is  sheer  waste  unless  there  is  an  increase 
of  cattle  and  sheep.    But,insteadof  this,  there  was  a  heavy  drop 
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in  these ;  and  even  when  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
increase,  it  has  not  been  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
so-called  pasture.  Again,  it  is  calculated  that  we  spend  on 
imported  food  (per  head  of  population)  about  twelve  times  as 
much  as  Germany ;  and  though  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should 
produce  the  whole  of  our  own  food,  we  might  produce  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  do,  if  we  would  increase  the  area  of  land 
effectively  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  cultivation. 
There  is,  then,  a  constant  and  apparently  an  increasing  waste 
of  national  resources,  sufficient  to  constitute  in  time  a  grave 
national  peril,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  the  &ow  of  labour 
from  the  country,  where  it  is  sorely  needed,  to  the  towns, 
where  it  is  not,  and  where  temporary  demands  have  led  and 
are  leading  to  permanent  congestion. 

I  have  now  tried  to  explain  the  two  main  national  aspects  of 
the  problem — the  inevitable  degeneration  of  the  lace,  and  the 
steady  waste  of  our  resources  and  diminution  in  self-supporting 
power.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  significance  of  these.  Their 
relative  importance  will  be  differently  estimated  by  different 
minds :  to  my  own,  tiie  first  is  the  most  momentous  and  urgent ; 
the  social  aspect  takes  priority  over  the  economic.  If  we 
continue  to  produce  and  maintain  a  race  healthy  and  fresh  in 
mind  and  body,  we  need  not  fear  seriously  for  the  nation ;  and 
given  such  physical  and  mental  health,  there  ia  no  risk  that 
na^onal  resources  will  be  left  unused. 

Let  us  connder  next  the  causes,  real  and  alleged,  of  the 
depoputaUon  of  the  country  districts.  In  the  end  they  are  all 
redudble  to  two — education,  with  that  independence  of  spirit 
which  has  been  produced  thereby ;  and  wages,  and  even  the 
wages  question  ia,  as  we  shall  see,  partly  bound  up  with  educa- 
tional conditions.  One  or  two  other  causes,  which  are  oHen 
treated  separately,  are  really  reducible  to  these  also.  I  will  take 
them  firsL 

On  every  mde  the  farmers  tell  us  that  their  men  refuse 
to  do  any  work  on  Sunday,  however  little.  Now,  however 
good  a  Sabbatarian  a  farmer  may  be,  his  cows  must  be  milked 
on  Sunday  as  on  other  days ;  this  the  labourers  will  not  do,  and 
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their  poesessious,  and  to  restrain  the  vicious  poor."  But  now 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  in  the  air,  and  is  less  recognized  by 
some  squires  and  farmers  than  it  might  be.  As  often  happens 
when  there  is  a  revolt  against  undue  control,  it  becomes  a  revolt 
against  all  control,  and,  rather  than  submit  to  such  discipline  as 
is  necessary  for  a  farm  as  for  any  large  institution,  men  will 
depart  altc^tber. 

To  pass  on  to  the  educational  causes  of  the  migratory 
tendency,  every  one  knows  that  the  greatest  change  that  has 
come  over  the  labouring  population  in  the  last  half-eentnry  or 
so  lies  in  the  faot  that  every  one  can  and  must  learn  to  read 
and  write.  In  this  way,  partly  through  the  reading-books  used 
at  school,  and  still  more  through  newspapers  and  story-books, 
unbounded  prospects  are  opened  up  to  the  young  mind,  which 
it  Tvould  never  have  dreamed  of  before.  Many  reading-books  are 
full  of  the  boys  who  have  left  humble  homes,  fired  with  ambition, 
and  have  become  great ;  and  even  this  fact,  though,  of  course, 
the  young  rustic  does  not  argue  consciously  that  any  one  who 
leaves  home  will  become  great,  instils  secretly  the  poison  of 
restlessness :  no  one  ever  reads  stories  about  boys  who  became 
great  by  staying  at  home  and  following  the  plough.  The  news- 
papers, especially  the  weekly  local  papers,  which  he  principally 
reads,  tell  the  rustic  of  every  kind  of  excitement  and  pleasure 
in  the  towns ;  they  are  full  of  snippets  of  sensational  news — all 
town  news:  there  is  nothing  so  exciting  in  the  country.  Nor 
do  the  story-books  given  him  by  the  schoolmaster  or  the  clergy- 
men add  any  glamour  to  the  humdrum  rustic  life.  And  further, 
not  only  from  all  literature  that  he  gets,  but  from  every  one  on 
all  hands,  he  gaUieis  that  the  farm  labourer,  the  ploughboy, "  is 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  social  scale;  others  despise  his 
condition,  and  so  he  despises  it  himself; "  he  will  not  learn  to 
perform  such  work  as  well  as  it  might  be  performed— hence  the 
farmei^s  complaint  that  the  boys  refuse  to  be  taught — and  he 
yearns  for  the  excitement,  the  pleasures,  of  which  he  reads,  and 
of  which  he  is  told  by  his  brothers  or  friends  when  they  return 
from  the  towns  for  a  few  days'  holiday.  One  of  Mr.  Rider 
Ha{^i;ard's  Devonshire  witnesses  says — 
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"  The  policeman  or  the  London  porter,  who  is  a  n&tiye  of  Dartmoor  or 
of  some  neighboaring  village,  retnrDa  home  on  his  holiday  wearing 
riDga  and  an  Albert  chain,  to  fill  the  ears  of  listeners  with  fine  stories, 
which  so  stir  their  imaginations  that  they  are  never  content  nntil  they 
have  also  set  out  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  towns." 

In  every  district  one  might  hear  the  same  tale ;  and  though,  in 
fact,  it  ia  only  a  small  proportion  of  thoae  who  go  who  are 
really  justified  in  telling  fine  tales  or  showing  evidence  of 
prosperity,  this  fact  escapes  the  notice  of  those  to  whom  any 
change  may  mean  improvement  of  social  position  (for  social 
distinctions  are  very  strong  among  labouring  men),  and  none  at 
any  rate  can  mean  any  social  loss — so,  at  least,  they  are  taught 
to  think.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  being  better  educated  than 
their  fatiiers  make  them  unwilling  to  remain  at  their  fathers* 
work  in  the  fields.  The  schoolmaster  is,  in  some  measure, 
directly  responsible.  Usually  town  bred,  he  tells  the  backward 
boy  that  "  he  ia  only  fit  to  he  a  clodhopper,"  and  encourages  the 
better  boy  with  the  hope  of  something  better  than  the  pbugh- 
tail,  and  in  his  teaching  and  manner  often  nnconscioasly  reveals 
his  opinion  of  the  exiguous  merit  of  a  farm  labourer's  life.  (The 
clergy  are,  I  think,  less  guilty  in  this  respect,  and,  though  they 
help  the  better  boys  to  get  every  kind  of  situation,  they  are  nob 
responsible  either  for  encouraging  the  majority  of  those  who  go 
to  depart,  or  for  the  idea  that  the  work  is  contemptible.)  Even 
more  than  the  boys,  however,  the  girls  despise  the  rustic  life : 
they  leave  the  country  never  to  return  for  good.;  and  Uie  know- 
ledge that  the  young  women  despise  the  ploughman  is  quite 
enough  in  itself  to  drive  Uie  young  men  to  the  towns.  Farther, 
those  who  do  not  actually  go,  or  who  do  not  go  at  once,  attempt 
a  kind  of  spurious  imitation,  in  the  villages,  of  those  external 
fruits  of  prosperity  which  they  expect  they  would  get  in  the 
towns,  and  which  seem  to  them  so  desirable — showiness  in 
dress,  "  loudness  "  in  manner,  an  independent  air  towards  thetr 
masters  or  their  social  superiors,  and  duntiness  as  to  what  work 
they  will  or  will  not  do.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  book  contains  a 
number  of  anecdotes  which  illustrate  this.  A  Nottinghamshire 
farmer  tells  Mr.  Hazard  that  "  one  in  his  employ  wore  a  collar 
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eo  hi^  and  stiff  that  it  interfered  with  his  work.  His  master 
told  him  that  he  must  leave  it  off  or  go.  He  replied, '  I'll  go.' 
And  he  went"  A  Warwickshire  labourer  left  his  master  because 
he  WAS  required  to  sow  soot  over  the  fields— a  regular  part  of 
every  gardener's  work,  and  of  most  labourers'.  All  that  his  men 
want,  an  OzfordBhire  witness  says,  is  "to  get  home  in  the 
evening  and  put  on  a  nice  suit,  and  walk  aboat  with  a  little 
cane  in  their  hands, — and  they  won't  do  any  of  the  most  neces- 
sary jobs,  if  they  have  by  any  chance  to  be  done  in  the  evening." 
Now,  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  say  that  the 
growth  of  an  independent  spirit,  thinking  for  itself  and  growing 
in  resoluteness  and  self-respect  was  a  bad  thing,  even  if  it  had 
to  pass  through  an  awkward  transition  stage.  Bat  can  the 
present  process  be  considered  such  f — a  tot&l  loss  of  respect  for 
others,  and  a  self-respect  which  makes  mainly  for  idlenes'*, 
refusal  to  learn,  and  an  ugly  sort  of  swagger,  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  different  thing,  and  to  point  in  the  direction  of  no  growth 
or  development  at  alL  Theee  are  not  the  boys  who  wilt  do  well 
when  they  do  get  Into  the  towns.  All  the  tendencies  we  are 
considering  are  assisted  hy  the  facilities  of  transit  which 
nulways  and  excursions  of  all  kinds  nowadays  afford.  The 
excursion  only  shows  the  attractive  and  pleasurable  side  of  the 
town,  and  the  oncritical  mind  unconsciously  gets  to  think  of 
town  life  as  a  life  of  pleasure.^  And  further,  when  the  desire 
for  moving  comes  upon  a  man,  he  knows  that  even  from  remote 
coontry  diatricts  he  can  reach  London  as  quickly  aa  his  grand- 
father used  to  reach  the  market  or  the  hiring-fair.  All  the 
changes  of  modem  life  suggest  and  foster  the  search  for  excite- 
ment,   company,  and    pleasure.      Nothing    suggests  a   quiet, 

■  Willutm  Cobbett  biaiwK  write* :  "  After  my  fint  tiait  to  Portamontb,  I 
retorned  once  more  to  the  plough,  but  I  ms  ipmled  (or  %  farmer.  I  had,  before 
mj  Portamonth  kdventure,  nerer  known  ftny  other  ftmbftion  tbao  that  of  iurpauing 
mr  brothen  in  Che  different  laboun  of  the  field ;  bat  it  wat  qnite  otherwise  now. 
f  sighed  lot  a  sight  of  the  world ;  tlie  thiof^  in  which  I  had  taken  the  moat  delight 
were  neglected  ;  the  singing  of  the  bird*  tjeit  Insipid,  and  even  the  heart-cheering 
crj  ol  the  hounds,  after  which  I  used  to  fly  from  my  work,  bound  over  the  fleldi, 
and  dash  through  brake  aud  coppice,  was  heard  with  the  uoet  torpid  indifierenco." 
And  the  reitleauien  which  led  Mr.  Oobbett  to  great  things,  leads  meaner  men  at 
least  to  toug  fw  tbe  delights  and  ezdtemeata  which  conntir  life  cannot  give. 
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hard-wcoking  eoontry  life,  or  givee  any  interest  in  the  country  at 
alL  Tbe  love  of  natore,  for  instance,  is  not  in  any  way  brought 
home  to  the  boys  and  girls  under  our  present  educational 
system,  for  tbe  system  is  constructed  for  the  towns  and  in  the 
towns,  and  is  applied  uomodified  to  the  country,  Tbe  school- 
maaters  and  mistresses  are  tbemselres  very  largely  town  bred, 
drilled  into  a  wooden  system  of  teaching,  and  bored  to  death  by 
country  life, — quite  incapable  of  revealing  in  it  the  interests  and 
j<^  which  they  have  never  felt  Further,  in  one  way  our 
educational  system  positively  discourages  any  capacity  for  farm 
work ;  for  the  boys  are  now  kept  at  school  till  an  age  when, 
by  the  onanimona  agreement  of  fanners,  landlords,  and  otiier 
observers,  it  is  too  late  for  them  really  to  take  to  the  work. 
"  They  will  never  do  men's  work  at  twenty,"  every  one  alike 
says,  "  unless  they  begin  boys'  work  at  ten."  "  They  will  never 
reaUy  manage  animals,  unless  they  begin  when  they  have  to 
climb  into  the  manger  to  put  the  horse's  collar  on."  So  that 
not  only,  for  want  of  yotmg  boys,  has  much  boys'  work  to  be 
done  by  men,  but  the  boys,  while  remaining  two  or  three  or  four 
years  longer  at  school,  are  being  incapacitated  for  doing  men's 
work  when  the  time  comes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  ezpltun  the 
fact,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal ;  but  of  the 
fact  iteelf,  no  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  hy  any  clear- 
headed observer,  and  there  is  viiinally  no  dissentient  voice  in 
the  whole  chorus  of  persons  connected  with  the  land  on  this 
point,  &om  the  earliest  agricoltural  commissiona  down  to  Mr. 
Haggard's  investigations. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  not  to  feel  that  our  improved  system 
of  education  has  failed  to  result  as  it  was  intended  to  da  A  good 
^stem  should,  of  course,  teach  reading,  writing,  and  aritimietic, 
and  also  awaken  the  interest  and  intelligence ;  it  should  lead  to 
the  intelligent  performance  of  what  was  before  less  intelligentiy 
done,  to  brightoess  of  life  and  of  work,  to  contentment  as  long 
as  good  work  is  well  done,  and  to  honourable  ambition  to  excel 
in  such  work.  When  the  result  is  that  good  work  is  despised, 
honourable  ambition  extinguished,  and  idleness  and  pleasure- 
seeking  are  all  that  is  suggested  by  the  newly  opened  paths  of 
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literature  and  the  nev  facilities  for  seeing  more  of  the  world,  it 
is  dear  that  Bomething  is  wrong.  We  need  an  edooatlou  that 
shall  Bo^^est  other  ideala  than  these — a  reli^ona  edncation  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  as  to  religion,  what  are  we 
told  on  all  bands  ?  That  the  influence  of  the  clet^  with  the 
ruatic  was  never  lees,  that  churches  and  chapels  were  never  ao 
badly  attended,  and  that  the  old  simple  piefy  has  decayed  to 
make  room  for  that  search  for  pleasure  which  is  the  unspoken 
principle  of  the  lives  of  nearly  all  of  as.  To  show  that  I  am  not 
nnduly  pessimistic,  let  me  quote  one  or  two  other  witnesses. 
Ur.  Rider  Haggard  is  reporting  his  interview  with  Dr.  Killick, 
"  an  exceptitmally  able  and  clearheaded  man,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  parish  and  district  of  Williton,"  in  Somerset. 

"  TnrniDg  to  another  matter,  he  wm  of  opinion  that,  exoept  in  a  few 
instances,  the  clergy  were  not  popular,  and  that  the  trust  and  belief  in 
an  OTerraling  and  personal  Providence  was  dying  ont  of  the  hearts  of 
the  rising  generation  of  villagers.  Among  their  fathers  this  hod  been 
a  strong  and  constant,  a  living  factor  in  their  Uvea.  It  was  this  trnst, 
with  the  patience  which  it  bred,  that  in  the  past  had  enabled  them  to 
bear  their  trials  and  privaUons  with  so  little  mnrmnring.  Now,  he 
thought,  things  were  different,  and  the  young  people,  unfettered  for 
the  most  part  by  religious  considerations,  were  determined  to  lead  the 
easiest  and  pleasantest  life  which  lay  within  their  reach." 

Or  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Forrester,  the  agent  of  Lord 
Portman's  Dorsetshire  estates : — 

"  Mr.  Forrester  seemed  to  think  that  the  want  of  religious  feeling 
that  is  BO  marked  a  symptom  of  the  day,  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
content of  these  people  at  the  conditions  of  their  life.  Lack  of 
principle  was  at  the  root  of  it." 

Agtun,  Mr.  H^gard  and  General  Booth  agree  that — 

"  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young  to  escape  otnervation. 
They  want  to  get  away  from  the  parson,  and  from  public  opinion. 
They  don't  want  everybody  to  know  what  they  are  doing ;  and  in  the 
great  cities  they  can  do  this." 

■  Mr.  Eminson,  a  Lincolnshire  doctor  of  wide  experience,  traces 
the  same  evils  to  the  same  cause.    And  if  I  were  not  convinced 
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before,  the  amonnt  of  evidence  I  reviewed  before  getting  to 
work  at  this  paper  would  have  convinced  me  that  the  crisis 
which  we  call  agricnltural  or  edocational  is  at  bottom  a  moral 
and  religious  one :  and  that  thongh  for  a  few  acnte  or  lofty 
minds  it  maj  be  possible  to  base  a  noble  and  a  dntifiil  life  on 
ethical  theory  and  natural  instinct,  yet  for  most  men  there  are 
in  practice  but  two  alternatives — the  simple,  strong,  and  child- 
like piety  of  real  Christianity,  ecclesiastical  or  nneoclesiastical,  on 
the  one  band ;  and  on  the  other,  the  pursuit,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, of  pleasure  and  inclination.  It  is  here  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  lies,  and  no  remedy  can  be  more  than  a  palliative 
which  does  not  go  down  to  the  root. 

I  must  mention  briefly  the  matter  of  wagea  The  wages  of 
the  farm  labourer  were  never  ao  high  as  they  are,  nor  was  his 
general  condition  ever  ao  prosperous.  Now  and  then  he  may 
have  difficulties  through  illness ;  but,  taking  r^ular  work  and 
harvest  and  other  extras  all  into  account,  the  evidence  shows  that 
he  gets  all  round  in  most  districts — ^there  are,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptions — little  leas,  and  sometimes  more,  than  £1  a  week,  and 
that  this  is  enough  to  keep  him  and  his  family  in  decency  and 
comfort  Owing  to  school  regulations,  his  children  begin  to  earn 
money  later  than  they  did,  and  women  nowadays  generally 
decline  to  work  at  all,  though  in  some  districts  a  good  deal  of 
needlework,  knitt»ng,  gloving,  etc.,  is  stall  done.  But  all  round 
the  wages  are  more  than  a  living  wage,  and  equivalent  in  value 
perhaps  to  half  as  much  again  in  the  towns.  But  the  larger 
wage  still  attracts  them ;  even  if  it  is  of  less  value,  they  like  the 
handling  of  the  larger  sums,  and,  unless  the  farmers  can  give  the 
larger  sums,  this  cause  of  migration  is  bound  to  continue.  Bat 
the  farmers  cannot  do  so.  We  are  a  free-trade  country,  in  face 
of  protection  in  every  other  country;  and  the  consequent 
pressure  of  foreign  competition  keeps  prices  down  so  low  that 
to  raise  wages  further  would  mean  bankruptcy  to  the  farmer 
and  probably  to  the  landowner  also,  under  our  present  system  of 
land  tenure.  I  do  not  think  a  return  to  protection  is  either 
desirable  or  possible ;  but  unless  some  relief  can  be  given  to  the 
owners  and  tenants  of  the  land,  the  wages  questicm  is  insoluble. 
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Several  ways  of  relief  have  been  Boggested,  which  I  will 
mention  later. 

I  have  now  tried  to  enamerate  and  illustrate  th6  principal 
caases  of  the  present  diffieoltj.  I  must  next  mention  hne&y 
some  of  the  propoeed  remedies.  There  are  many  suggesUons  for 
the  increase  of  the  laboorer's  interest  in  life  in  the  country  and 
the  improvement  of  hia  material  condition.  The  denre  for 
better  cottage  accommodation  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  one,  and 
imperatively  demands  satisfaction.  But  cottage  building  is 
shown  on  all  hands  to  be  a  hopelessly  unremunerative  invest- 
ment, if  not  a  dead  loss;  and  the  simple  truth  is  that  neither 
squires  nor  farmers  can  afford  it,  except  in  the  rare  instances 
where  they  are  men  of  large  substance  independently  of  the 
land,  and  take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  improving  their  estates 
without  hoping  [for  return.  Acts  of  Parliament  give  certain 
facilities  for  bcnrowing  money  for  the  purpose ;  but  tiiey  do  not 
really  meet  tiie  case,  because  Acts  of  Parliament  cannot  encourage 
imremunerative  investment,  and  therefore  each  Act  makes  con- 
ditirau  which  render  it  practically  ineffective  because  they 
attempt  to  make  the  investment  remunerative.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, possible  that  under  certain  conditionB  cottages  toith  small 
holdingt  attached  may  be  built  so  that  the  two  together  are 
remunerative,  and,  if  so,  there  is  an  opening. 

A  second  proposal  for  rendering  the  country  more  attractive 
is  the  proposal  to  extend  the  system  of  allotments  as  far  as 
pos^hle,  giving  every  labourer  at  a  moderate  rent  a  piece  of 
ground  (in  addition  to  his  ordinary  cottage  garden),  which  he 
can  cultivate  in  his  spare  time,  either  to  support  hia  family  or  to 
sell  the  produce  and  increase  his  income.  Such  an  allotment  can 
only  be  of  a  size  which  will  occupy  the  labourer's  spare  time 
and  will  not  encroach  on  the  time  he  is  bound  to  give  to 
his  master :  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  will  be  the  area  of  the 
largest  allotments.  It  has  been  abundantiy  proved  that  a 
careful  man  can  make  such  an  allotment  pay,  even  if  he  is 
charged  rent  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  current  rent  of  the 
surrounding  land,  and  can  even  make  £3  or  £4  a  year  profit ; 
the  holding  of   an  allotment  may  also  make  him  to  some 
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extent  more  oonteatod  to  remain  where  he  is  in  the  sladc 
season  of  farm  work,  dniing  which  the  farmer  often  temporarily 
ceases  to  employ  and  pay  his  men,  or  some  of  them ;  farther,  an 
allotment  efficiently  coltivated  produces  often  much  more  in 
proportion  than  land  farmed  aa  land  generally  is  farmed,  and  if 
the  allotment  holders  combine  to  share  the  expense  of  sending 
to  market  the  com  or  v^etables  which  they  grow,  the  outgoings 
will  be  diminished.  Dean  Stubba,  when  rector  of  Granborongh, 
let  out  his  glebe  in  allotments,  one  of  which  he  kept  himself, 
and  the  results  were  extraordinarily  snccessfol  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  Bat  it  is  very  doabtful  whetber  allotments  are 
really  capable  of  keeping  the  labonrer  to  the  land ;  in  a  sense,  it 
is  tme  to  say  that  they  do  not  really  add  to  his  wages,  for  the 
profit  he  makes  on  his  allotment  is  made  by  extra  wo^  and 
hard  work  ;  and  they  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter — ^the 
desire  (xx  exdtemeni  or  pleasure,  whether  in  the  tana  of  idleness 
or  positive  enjoyment, 

A  third  proposal,  the  proposal  to  extend  the  system  of  small 
holdings  wherever  possible,  stands  on  a  different  footing,  since 
it  gives  the  labonrer  a  strong  personal  interest  and  stake  in  tiie 
land.  The  proposal  is  the  gradual  substitution  of  small 
holdings,  arable  or  pasture,  up  to  about  fifty  acres,  for  the 
present  system  of  moderate-sized  or  large  &rms  let  to  a  single 
tenant.  The  holdings  may  either  be  rented  firom  the  landowner, 
or  bought  outright  or  by  instalments :  there  is  a  good  deal  (^ 
difiierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  metiiod,  and 
probably  a  different  answer  would  have  to  be  given  in  different 
districts  and  different  individual  casea  But  this  I  have  no  time 
to  discuss.  The  result  of  the  change  wherever  it  was  carried 
out  would  be  that,  instead  of  the  whole  lands  of  a  village  being 
rented  and  formed  by  one  or  two  large  farmers,  there  would  be 
a  laige  number  of  small  holders,  each  working  just  so  much 
land  (for  this  is  the  natural  and  proper  limit)  as  he  and  his 
family  can  cultivate  together.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown, 
in  many  cases,  that,  under  this  system,  under  which  each  holder 
depends  for  his  subsistence  on  his  land,  cultivation  is  immeasur- 
ably better  performed ;  the  holders  can  make  fair  or  good  profits, 
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if  they  are  bardvorkiog  and  sober;  they  have  a  real  interest  in 
the  coontry ;  the  virtues  of  the  yeoman  character  return,  and 
the  desire  to  migrate  disappears.  The  cases  which  Mr.  Bider 
Hag^i;ard  investigated  prove  this  completely.  >  Others  might  be 
added,  but  it  is  suffident  to  refer  to  hia  account  of  the  small 
holdings  on  Major  Poore's  estates  at  Winterlow,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
on  Sir  R.  Pearce  Edgecumhe's  estate  near  Martinstown,  in  Dorset ; 
of  the  striking  success  of  small  holdings  (mainly  devoted,  in  this 
instance,  to  fruit  farming)  at  Catshill,  in  Worcestershire,  and  of 
a  similar  success  on  Lord  Carrington's  property  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Norfolk.  In  all  these  cases  the  population  increases  when 
all  around  it  is  diminishing;  and  from  a  number  of  other 
quarters  similar  evidence  comes,  of  the  tendency  of  small  holdings 
to  retain  the  people  on  the  land.  What  is  the  reason  ?  It  is 
the  magic  of  ownership — that  deeply  rooted  feature  of  human 
nature  to  which  Aristotle  conclusively  appealed  against  systems 
of  communism,  and  to  which  we  may  equally  appeal  against  the 
present  system  of  tenant  farmers  matched  with  uninterested  and 
careless  labourers.  Incidentally,  besides  an  incredibly  increased 
rate  of  pi-oduce,it  is  found  also  that  Uie  small  holdings  develope 
the  habit  of  mutual  help — a  virtue  which  often  seems  on  the 
point  of  extinction  in  the  labouring  claaa ;  and  that  the  posses- 
sion or  prospect  of  such  holdings  makes  men  contented  to  marry 
and  settle  down,  while  a  large  family  is  a  positive  help  and  not 
a  hindrance. 

There  are,  however,  conditions  which  limit  the  universal 
applicability  of  this  system.  It  is  not  suitable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  every  kind  of  land ;  certainly  not  to  the  poorest  land.  On 
very  poor  land  the  small-holder  is  too  much  worn  out  by  the 
labour  required  to  make  a  pro&t,  and  the  system  is  therefore 
undesirable  in  such  a  case.  In  the  second  place,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  railway  rates,  etc,  which  favour  foreign  produce 
at  the  expense  of  British,  there  must  be  co-operation  among  the 
small-holders  for  the  distribution  and  carriage  of  their  surplus 
produce,  and  for  certain  other  purposes.  Lord  Carrington's  small- 
holders and  others  have  shown  the  possibility  and  effectiveness 
of  this ;  and  if  Mr.  Hazard's  State-managed  Agricultural  Post 
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eoald  be  inaugurated,  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken. 
Thirdly,  there  must  be  a  readinesa  to  ad(^(  scientific  methods  of 
fanning  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  soO  and  replenish  it 
with  the  constituents  required  to  make  it  fruitful  enough  to 
give  a  good  crop  every  year.  Bat,  given  these  conditions,  the 
system  has  everything  to  conunead  it :  it  makes  the  most  of  the 
soil;  and,  above  all,  it  makes  the  most  of  the  men,  boUi  in 
respect  of  cbaractw  and  by  keeping  up  the  supply  of  healthy 
country-grown  human  beings.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  future 
of  English  farming  lies  between  the  two  alternatives  of  enormous 
farms  held  by  joint-stock  companies,  with  a  great  deal  of 
machinery  and  highly  paid  labour,  the  labourers  being  few  but 
highly  trained;  and  the  extenuon  of  small  holdings:  but  of 
these  alternatives  the  former  would  not  cheek  the  depopulation 
of  the  country,  would  probably  produce  little  if  at  all  more  than 
the  present  system,  wonld  always  afford  at  best  a  precarious 
.  investment,  and  would  place  agricultore  at  the  mercy  of 
speculators,  who  might  or  might  not  oontinue  it,  without  r^^ard 
to  national  ccmoems;  and  the  Boiall-holdings  system,  which  was 
almost  universal  in  many  parts  of  England  a  few  centuries  ago, 
has  n<me  of  these  disadvantages.  It  disappeared  from  England 
through  the  buying  out  of  the  small-holders  by  the  larger  or  by 
the  more  prosperous  of  themselves  at  a  time  of  agticultoral 
prosperity ;  and  it  sorely  needs  to  be  brou^t  back.  But  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  Both  landowners  and  land- 
agents  are  strongly  against  the  system :  the  latter,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  trouble  it  would  give  them ;  the  former,  both  on 
this  aooouat  and  because  it  would  diminish  their  own  nominal 
control,  though  where  the  holdings  (^e  rented  they  would  get  a 
better  rent,  and  where  they  are  bought  would  get  a  fixed  sum 
wcnih  at  least  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  holdings  as  at 
present  cultivated.  Again,  the  process  of  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  land  is  very  tiresome  and  costly,  though  very  profitable 
to  lawyers;  and  the  number  of  transfers  which  the  system 
would  entail  at  the  start  would  therefore  prove  very  expensii'e, 
unless  a  simple  system  of  land  registration  were  introduced. 
These  two  classes  of  otyection,  however,  might  be  got  over  by 
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the  assistance  of  a  strong  QoremmeQti,  even  though  the  Hoose  o( 
Lords  consists  mainly  of  landowners  and  lawyers.  A.  greater 
difBculty  is  the  provision  of  tiie  funds  necessary  to  start  the 
system  on  any  huge  scale ;  both  to  aid  the  holders  to  purchase 
and  stock  the  farms,  and  the  landowners  or  holders  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings  on  each  holding.  This  cottld  no  doubt  be 
done  to  some  extent  by  government  and  connty  council  loans 
under  the  provisions  of  tite  present  Small  Holdings  Act;  but 
those  provisions  need  both  extension  and  modification.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  a  system  should  not  be  devised  for 
the  benefit  of  English  agriculture,  as  for  that  of  Irish ;  and  the 
matter  is  at  least  as  important  as  some  (I  do  not  say  all)  of  the 
so-called  imperial  matters  on  which  millions  are  annually  spent 
with  very  little  return. 

I  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  difficulties  ore  insuperable. 
Of  course  the  system  must  not  be  forced — nothing  forced 
ever  really  answers  in  Ehigland;  bat  if  it  is  encouraged 
and  extended  by  judidous  influence  wherever  it  exists,  and 
if  every  legal  and  practical  difficulty  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed,  and  every  facility  offered,  I  think  that  in  the 
exten.<uon  of  this  system  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  prospects  of 
English  agriculture.  Readers  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  book  will 
see  that  a  few  (though  only  a  very  small  minority)  of  his 
witnessee  are  against  it ;  in  nearly  every  case  this  was  because 
it  had  not  answered  in  thdr  district  a  generation  or  two 
ago :  but  this  argument  comes  to  very  little  when  we  conuder 
the  enormous  advance  in  the  resources  and  methods  opened  by 
sdence  in  recent  years  to  agricultoralists,  completely  changing 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  though  as  often  as  not  the 
incredible  obstinacy  and  dnllness  of  the  British  farmer,  as  he  is, 
will  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  them.  The  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  the  prospects  of  small  holdings  is  that  a  good 
system  of  agricultural  technical  education  must  go  along  with 
them. 

As  to  the  wages  question,  ^ven  small  holdings  the  problem 
disappears;  but  as  this  system  is  not  likely  ever  to  become 
nniveisal,  and  will  not  for  some  time  become  general,  we  have 
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to  eoDsider  htm  Uw  fiumer  and  landowner  can  be  relieved  of 
tfaeir  bardeofl  in  wieh  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  pay  Uie 
laboDter  m<nre.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the 
[■resent  incidence  of  rates  and  taxes  lays  an  exeessiTe  diare  of 
the  burden  on  the  holders  and  fumers  of  land  as  compared  with 
the  poaseaecRis  <tf  numey  or  the  owneiB  of  EacfaHies  and  other 
kinds  of  remnneiatire  {woperiy.  No  aae  can  investigate  the 
matter  witboatc(»idading  that  the  present  distribution  involves 
the  greatest  injostice,  and  that  a  joster  system  would  give  great 
relief  and  enable  the  paymoit  of  higher  wages.  TJnfwtonately 
there  is  a  rooted  noti<Hi  in  Uie  minds  of  most  people  that 
anything  d<Hie  in  this  directim  is  bound  simply  to  put  mcmey 
into  the  landlord's  pocket,  and  I  have  little  hope  of  any  very 
tboroogb  reform,  thongfa  the  notion  in  qaestion  has  scarcely  any 
justification.  One  thing  <Hily,  however,  I  would  softest :  tiiat  a 
mere  dole,  like  that  recently  given,  does  not  meet  the  case ;  no 
amount  of  doles  can  recondle  men  to  injostice  in  a  system  as  a 
whole,  or  lead  them  to  chai^  their  system  of  payment  of  wages. 
Something  more  reliable  and  more  satiafactoty  to  the  moral 
sense  is  required.  I  sboold  like  to  sorest  aometlung,  also,  about 
tithe — the  heaviest  of  all  agricultual  bnrdens,  which  certunly 
ought  not  now  to  be  laid,  as  it  is  almost  entirely,  on  agriculture, 
though  it  was  rightly  so  laid  when  most  property  was  in  land. 
Whatever  the  history  of  it  as  an  institution  may  be,  the  present 
iniquity  and  mischief  of  the  system  cries  out  for  amendment ; 
but  I  forbear  to  dwell  here  on  so  thorny  a  snbject  The  idea 
that  landlords  and  farmers  might  tiy  the  experiment  of  giving 
high  wages,  and  so  secure  and  keep  better  men  (such  a  plan 
having  been  found  to  be  true  economy  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  other  industries)  rests  on  a  false  analogy.  Landlords  and 
farmers  have  seldom  the  capital  of  industrial  kings,  and  cannot 
afford  a  heavy  outlay,  the  return  for  which  must  be  awaited 
with  a  good  deal  of  patience. 

I  pass  over  all  the  schemes  for  garden  cities,  the  general 
transplantation  of  factories  to  the  villages,  and  other  such 
designs  for  the  repopulation  of  the  country  and  the  depopulation 
of   the  town.    They  may  work  well  in  some  instances,  and 
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of  coarse,  any  experiment  is  worth  trying ;  bat  I  rather  doubt 
irhether  they  can  ever  become  general  enough  to  solve  the 
difficulty  before  us.  I  pass  ovex  also  the  proposals  for 
profit-sharing  arrangements  between  masters  and  men,  not 
because  they  are  not  good  in  theory,  but  because  in  practice 
there  are  few  instances  of  conspicuous  success,  if  any,  in  this 
direction;  and  several  most  striking  iostaucea  of  ccmspicuoua 
failure. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  eaid  that  the  difficalty  arising  &om 
the  fact  that  the  long  continuance  of  education  unfits  boys  for 
the  land  might  well  be  got  over,  as  Mr.  Haggard  suggests,  by 
the  plan  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Switzerland,  and  is 
also  in  vogue  in  many  other  places, — of  leaving  boys  much  more 
free  in  the  snmmer,  and  arranging  their  work  so  as  to  fall 
mtunly  in  the  other  months.  But  this  is  the  least  of  the 
difficulties.  The  greatest  is  to  produce  a  race  of  masters  end 
mistresses  of  real  intelligence,  of  sympathy  with  the  country, 
with  human  ideals  and  a  knowledge  of  what  work  and  what  sort 
of  life  is  noble  and  desirable.  The  problem  is  to  educate  the 
masters ;  and  I  have  grave  fears  as  to  the  chances  of  doing  this, 
Apart  from  this,  however,  much  might  be  done,  whether  by 
the  schoolmaster  or  by  the  clergy  and  the  gentle  ladies  of  the 
villages,  to  give  boys  and  girls  a  real  knowledge  of,  and  interest 
in  nature  and  natural  objects.  There  is  enough  experience  in 
this  ntatter  on  a  small  scale  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  idea.  But,  above  all,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the 
fatal  plan  which  imposes  unmodified  upon  the  country  schools 
the  same  educational  code  as  is  workable  and  perhaps  excellent 
in  the  towns.  I  have  no  time  to  enlaige  on  this,  but  I  r^ard 
it  as  absolutely  essential.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  diminish  the  amount  or  value  of  education  for  the 
country  boy ;  bat  its  precise  quality  must  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  case :  I  think  that  this  might  be  done  if  large 
discretion  were  given  to  county  councils  and  other  local 
educational  authorities. 

All  the  remedies  which  I  have  proposed  or  hinted  so  far,  have, 
I  suspect,  for  most  of  us  at  Oxford,  one  grave  and  irritating 
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drawback  (or  Bball  I  call  it  a  consolation  ?) — tiiat  they  are  all 
remedies  vhich  will  have  to  be  instituted  and  carried  oat  by 
•omebody  else ;  though  even  here,  if  we  can  take  an  interest  in 
these  serious  problems,  and  form  clear  opinions  and  force  others 
to  think,  the  least  public  of  men  among  as  can  do  something 
Very  much  may  be  done  by  intelligent  criticism  and  expression 
of  opinion,  and  by  keeping  an  eye  on  any  I^ialative  steps  which 
may  affect  the  question  at  iasae.  We  can  also  destroy  as  fiu-  as 
possible  by  force  of  example  the  notion  that  the  life  of  the 
gentieman,  whom  the  rustic  imagines  himself  to  be  imitating  at 
a  distance,  is  a  life  of  devotion  to  pleaaore  and  n^Iigent 
performance  of  work.  And  we  can  steadily  set  our  face  against 
the  supercilious  contempt  of  rural  problems  as  matters  of  httie 
national  concern,  and  so  create  around  us  an  atmosphere  in  which 
reforms,  however  gradual  and  i^parentiy  small,  will  be  able  to 
thrive  and  do  their  work. 

A.  W.  Pickabd-Cahbbidcie. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

Sous  Ikpressioms  op  tdb  Co-opebatit£  Co»qbbs9. — ^Tbi8  gear's 
Co-operatiYe  CongreBB  at  DoacsBter  vss  welt  up  to  the  avenge  in 
everj  raBpect.  The  atteodaDce  was  large — nearly  twelve  hundred 
delegates ;  the  Bpeaking  waB,  if  aDything,  of  a  higher  qaalit;  than 
nsoal ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  hearing,  the  delegate!  aat 
through  each  aeasion  in  a  creditable  manner.  It  was  an  assembly  of 
working  men  and  woman  that  did  honour  to  the  social  reform  move- 
tnenL  Considering  the  size  of  the  Congress,  and  the  limited  time 
at  its  disposal,  rendering  aoytbiDg  like  set  debate  impossible,  the 
proceedings  were  extremely  orderly,  and  the  lapses  into  those  fitful 
gnstfl  of  passion — the  besetting  sin  of  unwieldy  crowds — ^were  only 
rare.  But  their  occasion  was  rather  nufortnuate.  They  seemed  to 
make  a  martyr  of  a  delegate  with  uo  following  or  standing,  who  got 
thereby  a  wide  adrertisement  in  the  reactionary  press.  It  is  true  that 
the  refusal  to  hear  him  arose  from  a  feeling  of  contempt  rather  than 
from  any  desire  to  be  unfair.  Still,  one  regrets  that  the  Congress  fell 
into  this  too  common  temptation  of  great  popular  gatherings. 

There  was  one  feature  of  procedure  which  deserves  mention.  The 
Standing  Orders  Committee  made  a  determined  efibrt  to  break  down  the 
growing  practice  of  rushing  through  the  business  in  one  session  on  the 
Wednesday.  This  attempt  to  claim  the  full  throe  days,  if  necessary, 
for  the  work  of  Congress  was  snocessfnl,  and  the  committee  thereby 
gave  a  reminder  which  was  mnch  needed,  both  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  body  of  the  hall. 

The  English  Wholesale  Society  bad  again  a  representative  in  the 
chair — Mr,  3,  Shillito,  J.F.,  the  head  of  that  concern.  One  does  not 
care  to  criticize  so  old  and  respected  a  leader,  bnt  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  him  as  a  strong  man  for  the  post.  That  ho  managed  to  pilot 
the  Congress  tlirongh  was  mainly  due  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the 
delegates  and  the  general  respect  in  which  he  is  held.  Mr.  Shillito 
bad  the  fault  in  a  marked  degree,  which  is  all  too  common  with  occu- 
pants iu  this  position,  of  surrendering  one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
functious-~the  protection  of  the  minority.  Popular  clamour  to  apply 
the  closure  hardly  ever  failed.    Mr.  Shillito  seemed  eager  to  bow  to 
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the  will  oF  the  majoritT^  under  all  circomstaDcea.  This  has  a  democratic 
appearaDoe,  bat  it  is  reall;  a  daDgerous  fonn  of  mob  rule.  The  real 
majoritj  were  Dot  at  the  Coogreas  at  all,  and  the  only  safe  way  is  for 
the  chairman  to  see  that  discnssion  is  adequate.  The  motive  for 
wanting  a  debate  to  close  may  be  bad  as  well  as  good,  and  it  is  the 
chairman's  daty  to  lead,  and  not  merely  to  follow,  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Shillito  is  oue  of  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy,  aadj  he  looks 
upon  the  indepeodeut  productive  societies  aa  heretics.  The  consumer 
is  the  only  factor  of  any  importance  in  his  economic  system,  and  the 
Wholesale  Society  the  one  institution  which  can  protect  him  by 
its  monopoly  and  centralization.  The  idea  of  giving  the  oouBumer 
a  wider  choice  in  his  purchase  of  goods  at  the  stores  is  at  once 
denounced  as  pernicious,  whilst  the  sn^estion  that  co-operative 
prodncers  ought  to  be  something  more  than  mere  wage-earaers,  as  they 
are  in  private  employment,  is  regarded  as  high  treasoa  to  the  consumer. 
The  address  was  burdened  with  this  sort  of  thing.  Bat  Mr.  Shillito 
was  exceediugly  modest,  for  he  relied  for  his  main  statement  of  his 
case  upon  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Tweddell's  preeidential  address  at 
Sunderland,  ten  years  ago.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this 
compliment  to  Mr.  Tweddell  was  appreciated  as  highly  as  would  have 
been  an  original  contribution  from  Mr.  Shillito  himself.  Still,  though 
co-partnership  advocates  could  not  follow  him  in  his  undue  exaltation 
of  the  consumer,  with  its  consequent  neglect  of  the  producer,  they 
found  no  fanlt  with  the  tone  of  the  address,  which  was  not  marred  by 
any  bitterness. 

The  discuasions  which  took  place  on  the  Boport  of  the  Central  Board 
were  at  no  time  marked  by  much  excitement,  and  for  the  most  part 
were  rather  dull.  Still,  there  were  several  points  of  interest.  The 
question  of  increasing  the  amount  of  co-operative  production  gave  rise 
to  a  useful  debate.  There  was  just  a  trace  of  antagonism  to  co- 
partnership societies  developed  in  one  or  two  of  the  speeches,  one  fanatic 
going  80  far  as  to  declare  that  these  bodies  were  not  co-operative  at  all. 
But  the  net  result  of  the  discussion  was  to  carry  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  recommending  the  stores  to  encourage  production  within  the 
movement,  no  diacrimination  being  shown  to  either  section.  In  this 
connexion,  it  may  bo  noted  that,  for  the  firat  time,  aeparate  statistics 
of  production  carried  on  by  the  retail  societies  appeared  in  the  Report. 
They  are  quite  respectable  in  their  volume.  The  total  value  is  put 
down  at'  £4,534,146  for  the  year.  Unfortunately,  it  had  to  be 
admitted  that  the  figures  were  incomplete,  only  617  societies  having  sent 
in  returns.  How  many  of  the  remaining  991  have  productive  depart* 
ments  we  are  not  told.    The  reason  given  for  this  large  gap  is  not  very 
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creditable  to  the  book-keepiog  of  nuDy  of  the  Btoree.  It  Beems  that 
tbej  do  not  keep  separate  accounts,  aud  tliis  indicates  a  laxity  which 
ougLt  to  be  corrected. 

In  tliQ  early  part  of  the  conBlderation  of  the  Report  there  waa  a 
notable  departure.  The  Congress  vaa  asked  to  turn  its  attention  from 
itself  to  the  groat  social  wrong  which  exists  amoagst  the  mountains  of 
Xorth  Wales.  And  magnificent  was  the  response.  Two  years  ago 
an  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  number  of  public  men 
for  a  co-partnership  quarry.  It,  however,  did  not  immediately  succeed, 
but  a  few  months  ago  a  better  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  this 
time  with  better  results.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  purchase 
certain  quarries  adjoining  Lord  Penrhyn's  property,  and  rules  have 
been  drafted  embodying  the  principles  of  co-partnership.  There  has 
been  one  man  who  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  he 
moved  the  resolution  at  the  Congress— -Mr.  H.  Vivian,  He  has  been 
backed  throughout  by  Ur.  J.  C,  Qrey,  the  secretary  of  the  Co-operative 
Union.  The  case  for  the  co-operative  quarries  was  that  of  tlie  appli- 
cation of  self-employment  as  a  better  aUemative  than  snbscriptioDS  to 
the  men's  funds — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  them.  All  sorts  of  agencies  have  been  used  to 
assist  the  victims  of  the  Bethesda  autocrat,  and  now  co-operators  have 
tried  their  hand.  The  delegates  forgot  "  divi "  and  shopkeeplng,  and 
only  remembered  human  interests  as  represented  by  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  Welsh  quarrymen.  Neither  the  folly  of  one  delegate,  who 
wished  to  band  the  whole  affair  over  to  the  English  Wholesale  Society, 
nor  the  undue  caution  of  others,  conid  divert  them  from  the  straight 
path  of  duty  as  they  conceived  it.  The  North  Wales  Quarries, 
Limited,  was  launched  amidst  enthusiasm.  What  the  nature  of  its 
voyage  is  will  depend  upon  the  way  the  societies  back  up  the  action 
of  the  delegates  by  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

There  is  cue  novel  feature  about  this  project.  Private  traders  and 
co-operatoro  have  joined  hands  in  a  holy  alliance  against  tyranny.  For 
tliis  to  be  effected  at  a  Co-operative  Congress  which  bad  on  its  agenda 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  foolish  and  futile  boycott  by  certain  shop- 
keepers at  St.  Helens,  Wigao,  and  elsewhere,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  quarrymen.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  an  extremist,  who  could  not  abide 
the  thought  of  the  oo-operative  chosen  people  having  any  dealings 
wiih  the  capitalist  Samaritans.  Bat  the  Congress  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  doctrinaire  objections.  It  was  made  plain  that  the  concern 
was  to  be  conducted  on  business  methods,  and  that  sentiment  had  not 
been  allowed  to  usurp  the  function  of  sound  judgment  and  hard  fact. 
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So  that  now  there  ia  a  chaace  for  co-opentive  Bocieties  Kod  ludividiuls 
of  all  ranks  to  serve  the  cause  of  iadostrial  freedom  by  uiTeeting 
their  money  in  the  Ni»th  Wales  Qoarriee,  Limited,  vhich  is  a  noble 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem  which  ought  not  to  exist.  So  hr,  the 
trade  anioabts  have  not  defeated  Lord  Penrhyn  bj  the  organixation  of 
labour ;  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  measure  of  success  the  joint 
organixation  of  laboor  and  capital  will  have. 

From  the  industrial  strife  of  Bethesda,  the  delegates  plunged  into 
the  stormy  sea  of  current  politics.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  preferential 
tariffs  were  condemned  in  Tigoroos  terms,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
voice  or  a  vote  fonnd  on  the  aide  of  the  protectionists.  One  thing  is 
certain — co-operators  are  solid  for  free  trade.  In  the  same  way,  the 
London  Education  Bill  raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  it  was 
denounced  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  measure  of  last  year.  Whilst 
the  Congress  wisely  declines  to  put  on  a  particular  party  bbel,  it  does 
reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  pronounce  its  opinitms  on  questions  of 
national  importance  which  directly  affect  the  working  classes.  This  it 
has  done  on  free  trade  and  edocatlon,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
notes  struck , 

Nqthing  reflected  more  credit  on  the  delegates  tlian  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  they  treated  the  resolution  concerning  the  boycott  in 
Lancashire.  It  congratnlated  the  men  and  women  who  had  been  in 
the  "fighting  line,"  and  assured  them  and  others  who  may  be 
sbnElarly  phced  i^  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  movement.  This 
was  moved  in  a  short  speech,  seconded,  and  carried,  just  as  thongh 
it  had  been  some  formal  paragraph  in  the  Report.  This  was  infinitely 
better  than  a  number  of  hysterical  speeches,  and  must  liave  left  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  distinctly  a  sign  of 
strength. 

This  year  a  series  of  special  subjects  had  been  prepared  by  the 
United  Board,  and  they  were  all  calculated  to  bring  the  delegates  back 
to  a  severely  practical  fmme  of  mind  in  case  they  had  been  wandering 
somewhat  afield  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings.  With  one 
exception,  they  were  all  confined  to  internal  policy.  These  qaestiona 
ranged  from  the  relative  merits  of  high  and  low  dividends  to  the 
methods  of  electing  committees  of  management.  It  was  an  instractive 
debate  on  the  former  of  these,  and  it  might  well  have  been  prolonged. 
The  discussion  showed  that  the  fallacy  of  paying  high  dividends  by 
means  of  inflated  prices  had  considerable  hold  on  the  movement, 
though  only  about  twenty  delegates  voted  against  the  official  resolution, 
which  condemned  this  unsound  practice,  and  soggested  2«.  6d.  in  the  £ 
as  the  masimum  limit.    The  attempt  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on 
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eapttal  failed.  It  wm  a,  gain  to  got  ttie  Congress  to  go  this  leogtb, 
bat  it  is  to  be  foared  that  this  modest  step  forward  was  regarded  bj 
manj  who  supported  it  as  little  more  than  a  ooansel  of  perfection. 

Trusts  and  combines  formed  the  subject  which  went  wider  than  the 
co-operatire  movemenL  Here,  again,  the  eagerness  for  the  closure, 
unchecked,  nnfortunatelf,  b;  the  president,  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  the  fuller  ventilation  (^  this  really  important  matter.  As  it  was, 
however,  several  good  points  were  made.  For  instance,  the  narrow 
outloolc  taken  hj  some  was  met  bj  a  comprehensive  view  of  industry 
as  a  whole.  Then  a  stand  was  taken  against  panic-mo nge ring.  The 
trust  was  not  allowed  to  become  a  bogey,  but  treated  as  a  danger  to  be 
faced,  not  only  with  conroge,  but  with  confidonca  What  sonnded 
strange  to  the  orthodox  co-operator  and  pernicious  to  the  communists 
present,  was  the  assertion  that  the  antidote  for  monopoly  was  compe- 
tition. This  was  given  a  home  application,  in  the  form  of  a  plea  for 
the  retention  of  the  co-partnership  system  as  well  as  the  Wholesale 
Society  form  of  production.  This  view  seemed  to  meet  with  favour, 
and  if  it  is  given  effect  to  by  the  societies  in  their  ordinary  business 
transactions,  something  of  a  substantial  nature  will  result  from  the 
discnaaion.  Concentration  has  its  proper  function,  but,  to  compete  with 
the  huge  oombinationH  of  capital  monopoly,  must  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  its  deadening  influence  on  co-operation.  It  has  been  rightly 
called  the  most  effective  of  consumers'  safeguards  against  tnists,bat  to 
play  this  part  properly  it  needs  variety  of  choice  within  the  co-opera- 
tive domain. 

The  lasting  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the  Doncaster  Congress 
was  the  evidence  it  gave  of  solid  achievement,  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  tbe  co-operative  movement.  There  was,  on  tbe  one  hand,  a  sense 
of  security,  and,  on  the  other,  a  disinclination  to  wander  far  from  the 
beaten  track.  This  has  its  strong  side,  but  it  has  also  an  element  of 
weakness  in  it.  The  danger  is  lest  huge  stattatics  shall  obscure  living 
prinoiples.  Co-operation  was  born  of  a  holy  desire  to  use  material 
things  for  noble  ends  ;  it  is  a  form  of  social  enthusiasm.  To  such  a 
movement  its  trial  time  is  the  moment  of  prosperity,  and  one  hopes 
that  it  will  oome  out  of  the  ordeal  well.  On  the  whole,  the  Doncaster 
Congress  moved  in  the  right  direction,  though  the  pace  was  not  fast, 

F.  Ma&dison. 

The  Economics  of  Compensatiok  in  Temperance  Reform, — 
Mnch,  if  not  all,  of  the  false  reasoning  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
compensation  problem  arises  from  a  refusal  or  a  neglect  to  begin  the 
investigation  early  enongh.     The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  retail 
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is  a  monopoly,  a  strict  local  statutory  mouopoly.  For  convenience 
of  saperTiaion  the  State  has  granted  to  a  limited  namber  of  indiTidaals 
the  excliuive  right  to  retail  beer  and  Bpirita  (other  beverageB  nmy, 
for  the  moment,  be  neglected).  Bat  this  grant  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  restrictions  and  conditions,  inolnding  an  annual  payment, 
which,  in  the  case  of  spirits,  varies  with  the  rateable  value  of  the  hoose 
licensed.  It  is  a  fundamental  condidon  that  the  licensee  must  regard 
hioiself  as  the  servant  of  the  public.  Qvd  licensee,  the  innkeeper 
exists  not  for  his  own  )>eiiefit,  but  for  the  convenieuce  of  his  guests. 

The  licensee,  therefore,  takes  his  house,  well  knowing  that  he 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  otlier  tradesmen.  He  knows  that 
his  licence  ie  granted  for  one  year  only,  and  he  is  perhaps  unpleasantly 
conscious  that  his  agreement  with  the  brewer  who  owns  his  house 
renders  bim  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a  few  months'  or  even  weeks' 
notice.  He  knows,  too,  that  his  best  chanoe  of  retaining  his  licence 
is  to  make  his  house  so  influential  a  political  centre  that  neither 
party  will  dispoBsesa  him,  while  his  only  hope  of  satisfying  his 
brewer  and  landlord  is  to  push,  by  ever?  means  in  bis  power,  the  sale 
of  beer. 

Kow  this,  as  all  fair-minded  people  most  admit,  is  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  it  F  Two 
things  are  clearly  wanted — a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pnblic-houses 
as  a  check  to  competition  in  forcing  conaumption,  and  such  a  system 
of  tenure  as  shall  relieve  the  publican  of  his  present  Incentive  to 
fight  for  his  trade.  The  publican  receives  bis  monopoly  yearly,  and 
pays  an  annual  fee  for  it.  He  may,  possibly,  have  paid  death-duty 
to  the  Exchequer,  which  was  asBeBsed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
licence  would  be  renewed  indefinitely.  What  happens  if,  in  a  given 
ares,  the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  reduced  F  £x  hypotheti,  the 
number  had  been  excessive,  and  the  reduction,  by  checking  com* 
petitbn,  will  increase  profits.  The  total  amount  of  trade  done, 
although  it  will  undoubtedly  diminish,  will  probably  not  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  numbers,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  this  diminution  will  exceed  the  saving  in  working  expenses  due 
to  the  closiug  of  houses.  Thus,  if  every  house  had  belonged  to  one 
owner,  it  would  actually  bavo  been  to  hia  interest  to  close  some  of 
them.  Whatever  is  done  should  affect  nil  publicans  alike ;  the 
present  method  of  shutting  up  one  house  in  ten  merely  tekcs  a  lucra* 
tive  trade  fronrone  person  and  distributes  it  among  nine  other  persons. 
The  source  from  which  compensation  should  be  derived  is  now  clear — 
n  levy  from  the  surviving  houses,  based  on  their  increased  profits,  will 
provide  a  sum  sufficient  for  ample  compensation  to  every  dispossessed 
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lioQDsee.  If  every  licence  for  the  district  belongs  to  one  owner,  or 
even  to  two  or  three,  no  question  of  compeneatioD  would  arise,  bb 
the  manager  of  »  tied  house  has  no  fixity  of  tenure. 

Bat  why,  it  may  now  be  asked,  has  a  licensed  house  so  high  a 
ralne  as  oompued  with  an  apparently  identical  but  unlicensed  bouse 
next  door  P  The  fact  that  a  lioence  confers  a  monopoly  is  not  in  itself 
a  safficient  answer.  In  rural  districts  the  village  inn  has  a  value  not 
mnoh  in  excess  of  the  village  shop ;  in  big  towns  the  value  of  a 
licensed  house  may  run  into  six  figures,  or  ten  times  the  value  of  its 
neighbour.  This  anomaly  arises  from  the  curious  and  inequitable 
scale  of  licence  duties,  which  are  so  graduated  as  to  make  the  small 
publican  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  his  wealthy  competitor.  The  scale 
for  fully  licensed  houses  (omitting  alternate  figures)  speaks  for  itself. 

Valot.  DOV-  PRC«nU|a. 

Under  £10 4  10 4S  and  over. 

£15ta   £20 8  0 60to40 

£26  »    £30 1<  0 60  „  46 

£Wh    £» 20  0 60  „  40 

£100  „  £200 30  0 30  „  16 

£300  »  £400  .. 

£500  »  £600 SO 

£700andoTer 60  0 Sanduuder. 

Above  £700  the  increase  in  duty  ceases,  so  that  the  scale  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  an  income  tax  of  eight  shillings  levied  from  poor 
men,  half  a  crown  from  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  and  sixpence 
from  millionaires.  Taking  three  kits  of  property  of  equal  value  in 
the  aggregate : — 

100  hiHUtt,  at     £16  eadi,  pi^  £800 
10       „  £160       „       £300 

1       „  £1600       „         £60 

Here  at  last  is  the  real  secret  of  the  compensation  and  reduction 
difficulty  i  and  with  its  exposure  the  remedy  becomes  plain.  Every 
house  should  pay  the  same  percentage  on  its  rateable  value,  and  if  any 
difference  be  made  the  percentage  should  be  higher  in  the  case  of  the 
busier  houses,  because  their  working  expenses  are  relatively  less. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  person  who  obtains  a  lucrative  monopoly 
from  the  State  should  not  pay  a  rent  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
privilege  which  he  obtains.  It  seems  a  little  absurd  that  the  favoured 
monopolist  should  not  only  have  enjoyed  a  lucrative  privilege  for 
many  years,  but  should  also  cbim  a  further  sum  of  unearned  money 
when  his  privilege  comes  to  an  end.    He  may  argue,  however,  that 
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tbe  Stftlo  liAving  mftdo  a  mistake  must  bear  the  ooDBeqneDces,  espe- 
cially when  the  lieensee  at  the  moment  may  hare  rocently  paid  a  largo 
sum  for  bis  hoase.  Erea  if  the  moral  cUtim  either  to  reaewal  or  eom- 
peiuation  be  allowed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  anaoal  gnat  is  to  be 
renewed  at  the  old  rent.  The  State,  as  Ur.  Asqaith  declared  some 
months  ago  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  onght  to  exact  some  return  for 
the  monopoly  it  confers. 

Were  an  adequate  return  exacted  little  would  remain  on  which  tbe 
claim  to  compensation  could  be  based.  All  new  licences  should  cer- 
tainly be  granted  only  on  payment  of  nearly  their  full  value.  Old 
licences,  perhaps,  cannot  at  once  he  so  aBBeaeed,  but  at  least  a  greatly 
increased  rent  or  doty  should  bo  exacted.  This  would  become  more 
obyiously  fair  and  reasonable  if,  in  return  for  the  incroased  duty,  a 
statutory  right  were  admitted  by  which  the  licensee,  if  dispoBsessed 
in  pursuance  of  a  reduction  policy,  should  be  entitled  to  the  retnrn  of 
the  duty  paid  by  him  in  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

If  the  licenoe-dnties  on  all  kinds  of  houses,  beerhonaes,  hotels,  and 
wine-bars,  as  well  as  fully  licensed  publio-honses  were  equalized  and 
increased  until  they  approached  the  sum  which  a  licenseo  would  pay 
rather  than  abandon  his  licence,  several  most  desirable  consequenoes 
would  fallow.  Of  these  the  most  important  are — a  large  revenue  for 
the  Exchequer  or  Local  Taxation  Account,  a  diminlBhed  nioDopoly- 
value  in  licensed  property,  and  an  increased  security  of  tenure  which 
should  remove  the  pnblicnn's  present  inducement  to  "  make  his  trade 
his  politics." 

J.  E.  Allen. 

Stbikes  ih  Beloiuu. — This  Report  >  is  one  of  tba  publications  of 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labour.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
mayor  to  annonnce  the  advent  of  a  strike  or  lookout  within  his  com- 
mune to  that  department,  which  then  eupplies  him  with  beads  of 
iuformation  to  be  filled  up  by  him  when  the  strike  is  over.  The 
departmeut  despatches  an  emissary  of  its  own  to  make  local  inquiries 
in  the  case  of  extensive  or  long-continued  strikes. 

During  the  four  years  under  review  610  strikes  took  place,  involvlug 
1519  firms  and  more  than  300,000  workpeople,  the  actual  strikers 
numbering  162,637  men.  Temporary  suspensious  of  work  for  the 
purpose  of  political  demonstrations  have  not  been  reckoned  in  this 
enumeration.  While  almost  half  the  strikes  were  undertaken  to  secure 
higher  wages,  only  a  twentieth  of  them  aimed  at  resisting  a  fall  in 

■  Statiaqvt  dat  Grivtt  tn  BOgiqve,  1896-lBOa  Hxlz.,  211  pp.  lebbgne. 
Bnuwls,  1903.] 
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wages.  The  right  of  combination  and  the  defence  of  trade  nnioa 
officials  irere  primarily  inrohed  in  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  strikes, 
and  strikes  of  this  class  irere  small,  inTolring  onl/  8*45  per  cent,  of 
the  strikers.  Only  eleven  strikes  aimed  at  a  redaction  of  honrs  of 
work.  In  22*5  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  for  higher  wages  the  workmen 
were  Buccessful,  and  in  I7'3  per  cent,  a  compromise  between  the  com- 
batant parties  was  effected.  In  striking  for  other  objects  the  men 
were  Jess  snccessfuL 

There  were  only  forty-four  strikes  lasting  longer  than  a  month,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  were  ended  within  ten  days.  Estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  men  involved,  results  from  the  labour  point  of 
view  were  far  less  satisfactory,  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  were 
unsuccessful.  This  was  because  the  majority  of  the  strikers  were 
miners,  taking  part  in  two  or  three  very  extensive  strikes  which 
failed.  Of  the  strikes  terminated  by  direct  negotiation  between  tbo 
masters  and  men,  and  this  was  the  case  with  five-sixths  of  them,  two- 
thirds  resolted  in  favour  of  the  masters.  Of  those  terminated  by 
negotiations  between  organized  bodies  of  the  two  parties,  5i  per  cent, 
ended  in  favour  of  the  men.  Only  two  strikes  went  to  arbitration,  and 
ten  were  settled  by  conciliation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  depart- 
ment has  collected  its  information  piimarUy  from  official  and  capitalist 
sources,  and  appears  to  refrain  from  putting  Itself  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  communication  with  the  men's  organisations  where  they  exist. 
C.  H.  d'£.  LiPFDraToiT. 

The  N1.TIOMAL  Civic  Fki>xba.tioit  in  Ahxbica.' — The  growing 
tolerance  that  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  day,  though  it  threatens  at  times  to  decline  into  an  easy 
indifferentism,  affords,  on  the  other  band,  and  especially  in  all  those 
burning  questions  where  indifibrentism  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  a 
danger,  the  surest  ground  for  hope  of  a  righteous  settlement.  And 
both  masters  and  men  in  trade  disputes  are  saved  from  indifferentism  ; 
neither  have  come  to  the  stage  of  not  caring  for  the  issue  of  the  points 
in  dispute.  During  the  first  stage  of  all  progressive  movements  both 
parties  are  red-hot  partisans,  sceptical  of  good  in  their  oppoaeuts' 
arguments  or  intentions.  The  second  stage  is  often  ushered  in  by 
sheer  weariness,  and  both  parties  consent  to  listen  to  what  the  other 
has  to  say.  Thirdly,  after  much  talking,  they  agree  as  to  a  few  main 
principles,  but  appear  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  accord  in  matters  of 
detalL    Fourthly,  they  declare  they  were  always  in  accord  In  matters 

'  Btport  <^  JndtMrial  Conferatet.  Under  tbe  auspices  of  the  National  Cirla 
FedsraUon.  Held  at  New  York,  December  8,  %  lOy  1902.  [The  Winthrop  Preu. 
Hew  Toik,  1903.] 
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of  principle,  Mid  the  dlseturion  npoa  these  beoomw  peftcefal  and 
Kcwlemie.  Detula  Btill  cuse  dispote ;  Bome  get  settled ;  othen  still 
ore  red  hot  in  the  glow  of  claslung  opinions.  NeTertfaelesB,  the  qnurel 
is  going  the  -ynj  irf  »11  its  predecessMV,  and  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a 
far-distant  day  when  this  fire  will  have  boroed  itself  out,  and  the 
materials  involved  in  it  will  have  resumed  the  dead-level  tempermtore 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  when,  perhaps,  our  descendants  will  r^ret  the 
red  heat,  which,  after  all,  be  its  immediate  results  what  thej  may,  has 
always  been,  and  seraungly  always  will  be,  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  making  of  a  world. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  ooold  have  been  called  into  existence 
only  when  the  second  stage  of  the  industrial  dispnte  was  well  advanced. 
For  the  Civic  Federation  is  a  recognitioti  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem,  and  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  it : 
"  it  is  attcroptiDg  logically  to  bring  capital  and  labour  into  closer  touch, 
to  disensB  the  varions  problems  that  afiect  both  sides  calmly  and  dis- 
passioaately."  The  "  Federation  is  made  np,  not  only  of  capitalisto 
but  of  '  labonrists,* — men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  who  feel  strongly  what  is  right  from  tfadr  own 
point  <rf  view,  and  who  yet  are  broad-minded  enoagh  to  recognise  that 
others  may  see  and  help  to  solve  problems  which  they  themselvee  only 
see  iu  part."  Already,  in  this  third  year  of  its  existence,  the  Federa- 
tion has  advanced  beyond  diseasaions  on  the  general  sabject  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  ;  practical  qnestlons,  soch  as  apprenticeship, 
piece  and  premiom  methods  of  payment,  the  use  of  machinery,  restrictions 
of  output,  hours  of  labour,  employment  of  non-unioniBts,  the  boycott, 
the  system  of  joint  trade  agreements,  all  came  before  the  Conference. 
Disagreement  between  speakers  was  profound — notably  when  discossion 
touched  on  the  Bill  before  Congress  proposing  to  extend  the  present 
eight-hour  law,  which  now  applies  to  Government  employees  exclusively, 
to  all  contract  work  done  for  the  Government,  But  all  qaeations  were 
discussed  freely  and  faurly  ;  and  had  they  not  been  burning  questions 
they  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  discuBsion  by  the  Conference. 

To  English  readers,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  and  of 
Mr,  Gr,  N,  Barnes  will  be  interesting,  although  their  opinions,  and 
those  of  the  other  delegates  who  visited  America  on  Mr,  Mosely'a 
invitation  to  study  trade  conditions  there,  have  already  been  widely 
quoted  in  this  country. 

E.  A.  Bakhbtt. 

The  Bxcekt  Stbikk  of  Welsh  Wsavebb, — A  few  months  ago 
the  weavers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandyseil,  Cardiganshire,  were 
asked  by  their  employers  to  acoept  a  redaction  of  10  per  cent,  iu  their 
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wages.  The  men  met  this  request  vith  a  coonter  demand  for  10  per 
cent,  advance,  and,  in  consequence,  vork  was  stopped  tiU  September 
24.  The  strike  is  now  at  an  end,  without  having  effected  anj  eerioas 
result,  as  masters  and  men  have  agreed  to  go  on  as  before  ;  but  it  ma; 
serve  to  draw  attention  to  an  interesting  and  flourishing  industry. 

Owing  to  the  abundant  and  practically  never-failing  rainfall,  every 
valley  in  Sonth-west  Wales  is  well  snpplied  with  water-power,  of 
which  hitherto  little  use  has  been  made.  Of  late  years,  however, 
while  the  flonr-miUs  have  been  almost  idle,  the  woollen  and  flannel 
factories  have  become  busy  and  niunerons.  Attached  to  each  of  these 
establisbments  there  are  nsually  about  a  donen  cottages,  new  and  neat, 
contrasting  painfully  with  the  decay  of  many  of  the  labourers'  cottages 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  valley.  The  weavers'  wages  do  not  seem  to 
be  appreciably  higher  than  those  of  competent  farm  labonrers.  The  sum 
usually  paid  is  1 7s.  or  18j.  a  week,  deductmg  It,  tat  board  and  lodging 
when  these  are  found.  A.  man  may  earn  about  4«,  more  when  paid  by 
the  piece.  Young  lads,  however,  soem  to  prefer  factory  to  farm  work,  so 
that  the  employers  at  the  factories  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  as  many 
men  as  they  require  on  easy  terms,  while  the  fanners  are  often  com- 
pelled to  employ  raw  and  ansoitable  boys  from  the  industrial  schools. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  small  manufacturers  have  ever 
shown  enough  enterprise  to  amass  a  large  fortune,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  belief  that,  whenever  they  are  competent  and  industrious, 
they  may  reckon  upon  a  fair  amount  of  success.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  buildings  and  machinery, 
although  the  Utter  is  seldom  of  tiie  most  modem  and  best  description. 
The  interest  taken  in  their  output  by  h^ies  who  have  got  up  the 
Welsh  Industries  Exhibitions  iias  also  given  the  masters  heart,  and  has 
served  to  encourage  enterprise  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced. 

In  many  respects  the  same  primitive  habits  prevul  as  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Thus  each  manufacturer  attends  the  neighbouring  fairs 
and  weekly  markets  to  sell  his  own  eloth  and  flannel ;  though  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  sent  to  the  large  wholesale  houses  of  Qlasgow  and  other 
places,  where  it  probably  loses  its  nationality.  But,  as  it  is  always 
of  a  warm  character,  and  generally  heavy,  the  stock  often  increases 
during  the  summer  months  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  alarm  lest  it 
cannot  be  cleared  off  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  late  trouble 
probably  arose  in  this  way  ;  aud  while  the  cold  and  dreary  summer 
has  brought  so  many  ills  to  others,  it  has  perhaps  helped  our  Welsh 
weavers  to  get  rid  of  th^  goods  and  keep  their  men  together, 

Chablis  CsmLOw, 
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LEGISLATION.  PABLIAUENTABY  INQITIBIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  SETUBNS. 

Fbok  the  Lftbonr  Department  come  the  Report  on  Ckanget  in  Bate* 
of  fTaget  and  Sours  of  Labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902 
(Cd.  1562,  8ro,  188  pp.,  Srf.),  and  tiia  Report  on  Striket  and  Loek- 
OUt$in  the  UniUd  Kingdom  m  1902  (Cd.  1623,  6vo,  132  pp.,  6i(£.). 
The  first  shon-a  little  trace  of  that  min  of  the  coontrj  over  irhich  it 
delighte  so  many  people  to  monm,  and  for  which  they  propose  savh 
dtsastrans  remediea.  It  is  true  it  indicates  a  fall  of  ireekiy  wages 
amounting  to  £72,700 ;  bnt  this  ia  a  little  lees  than  the  decrease  in 

1901,  and  the  two  decreases  together  do  not  nearlj'  equal  the  increase 
in  1900.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  absolutely  snintemipted  progresa 
year  bj  year,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  apparent  close  of  a  period 
of  considerable  inflation  lias  not  been  marked  by  a  larger  drop. 
We  must  however,  of  course,  remember  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
loss  of  income  to  the  wage-earners  ie  not  completely  measured  by 
the  alteration  in  rates  of  wages,  since  rises  of  rates  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  increases  in  overtime,  and  vice  vertd.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  perpetual  increase  of  the  better-paid  clasaeB  of  labour  in  proportion 
to  the  worse  is  entirely  overlooked  in  a  mere  comparison  of  wages  for 
particuhu  classes  of  work.  Such  as  it  was,  the  recorded  decrease  of 
wages  was  wholly  due  to  the  fall  in  ooal-mining. 

Strikes  and   lock-onts  regained  none  of  their  lost  importance  in 

1902.  The  number  of  dispates,  which  was  719  in  1899,  618  in  1900, 
642  in  1901,  fell  further  to  412.  The  number  of  persons  afiected— 
256,667 — was  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  last  few  years,  but  the 
aggregate  of  time  lost — 8,479,255  days — was  less  than  in  I90I,thongh 
not  BO  small  as  in  1899  and  1900.  That  both  these  last  figures  were 
not  the  smallest  on  record  seems  to  have  been  due  entirely  to  the  strike 
of  16,000  pit  lads,  which  threw  out  85,000  men  not  directly  concerned. 
The  average  amount  of  time  lost  by  the  whole  manual  labour  class, 
owing  to  these  disputes,  is  considerably  under  half  a  day  per  annum. 

The  Report  on  Wholetale  and  Retait  Prices  in  the  United  King- 
dom IK  1902,  with  Comparative  Statitlical  Tablet  for  a  Series  of  Years 
(House  of  CommoDB  Paper,  1908,  No.  321,  8vo,  510  pp.,  2(.  Itf.), 
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is  said  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  hare  been  the  reaalt  of  an 
elftbor&te  mqatry  which  has  occupied  several  years,  and  to  havs 
been  brought  oat  rather  earlier  than  was  intended,  "  in  view  of  the 
great  amonnt  of  pnblic  attention  now  being  devoted  to  all  qnestiouB 
affecting  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
classes."  DonbtlesB  the  disputants  on  each  side  of  the  alleged 
"fiscal  contrOTersy"  will  be  able  to  extract  arguments  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  from  the  five  hundred  pages  thus  provided  for  their 
oonsumption.  Their  energy  in  this  direction  is  sufficient  to  extract 
blood  from  a  stone.  But  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  contents  of  the 
volume  afford  any  considerable  assistance  to  a  person  of  tolerable 
iatelligence  and  ordinary  knowledge.  The  facts  as  to  the  general  course 
of  prices  were  very  well  published  during  tbe  bimetallic  controversy, 
and  they  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  comparative  merits  of  free- 
trade  and  protection  or  colonial  preference.  If  tbe  free-trader  enlarges 
on  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  improvements  in  trans- 
port made  free-trade  important,  the  protectionist  can  always  retort 
that  prices  have  fallen  at  other  times  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  protectionist  countries.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  low  pices  merely 
but  a  high  capacity  to  buy  things  which  is  desirable,  and  that  capacity 
may  come  from  high  iucomc  as  well  as  from  low  prices.  Whether  free- 
trade  or  protection  is  most  likely  to  produce  high  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  tlie  people  is  a  questiou  to  be  settled  by  common  sense 
rather  than  by  statistics  and  an  appeal  to  the  slippery  things  called 
"facts."  If  statistics  must  be  dragged  into  the  discussion,  the  most 
useful  contribution  would  be  tables  showing  the  relative  decline  of 
ill-paid  and  relative  increase  of  well-paid  occupations,  since  every  one 
admits  that  the  shifting  of  the  labour  force  of  the  community  is  in 
great  measure  the  reenlt  of  free-trade.  The  "decline  of  British 
agriculture  "  might  sound  considerably  less  alarming  if  called  "  diminu- 
tion in  thenumlMrof  persons  earning  leas  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week." 
Apart  from  the  current  controversy,  the  volume  is  of  value  owing  to 
its  convenient  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  inqniry  in  an  index- 
number  chart  covering  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  the 
large  nnmber  of  retail  prices  collected  in  it.  Mr,  Fountain's  discussion 
of  the  manner  In  which  an  index  number  shoold  be  formed  will  interest 
apecialiste.  It  may  be  quesUoned  whether  Mr.  Fountain's,  like  other 
discusflions  on  the  same  subject,  would  not  gain  sometbing  in  clearness 
if  it  were  stated  at  the  outset  that  different  index  numbers  are,  strictly 
speaking,  required  for  each  class  of  income,  if  not  for  each  individual. 
It  is  no  good  to  tell  a  man  that  the  general  purchasing  power  of  money 
has  increased,  if  it  has  not  increased  in  regard  to  the  thinge  which  that 
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particnltf  indiTidaftl  oidinarilf  biiTB.  Coiueqaeiit]7,  if  &  eingie  index 
niunber  hw  to  be  choeen,  it  Bhonld  give  more  weight  to  tbe  consomption 
of  the  most  nnmeroui  daw  th&n  to  ui  aqnsl  eonBiimptioa  of  a  snuUer 
elus.  The  existing  index  numbers  sctoallj  do  this,  but  it  b  rather 
by  aceident,  and  the  fact  is  not  insisted  on  na  a  merit.  A  defect  which 
they  seem  to  possess  is  giving  too  mnch  weight  to  things  snch  as 
[Hg-iron,  of  which  an  immense  proportion  of  what  is  inaccorateljr  called 
the  "annnal  oonsomption"  consists  not  of  real  eonBomption,  bat  of 
additions  to  capital.  Ur.  Fonntun  aggravates  this  by  droning  in 
bricks  (the  price  of  wluch,  by  the  way,  he  corionsly  gete  bom  tbe 
stony  Glasgow).  The  cheapness  or  deamess  of  the  additions  to 
capital  shonld  obvioosly  not  enter  into  the  oompodtion  of  an  index 
nomber  intended  to  be  foonded  on  consomption,  and  so  (he  amount  of 
pig-iron  and  bricks  shoold  be  only  the  amonnt  destroyed  <^  lost  in  tbe 
year.  However,  no  amonnt  of  refining  will  ever  make  the  meaenre- 
ment  of  purchasing  power  anything  bat  the  roughest  approximation, 
which  will  always  be  disputed  by  any  oae  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  tlie  put  or  the  present.  If  wa  conld  argne  on  a  typical  family 
budget  involving  £100  a  year,  and  show  that  everything  actooUy 
bought  in  1873  with  that  som  could  now  be  bought  for  £80,  we  should 
be  doing  a  great  deal ;  bnt  that  is  neu-ly  impossible,  and  even  if  it 
conld  be  done,  a  number  of  perplexing  quesdons  might  be  raised. 

Britith  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Indvttry  :  Metnoranda,  StatUtieal 
Tablet  and  CharU  prepared  in  the  Board  of  Trade  vitk  Reference  to 
Varioui  Mattert  bearing  on  Britith  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Induttrial 
Conditiont  (Cd.  1761,  foU  607  pp.,  with  many  charts,  3<.  6^)  is  tiie 
volnmiuoos  title  of  the  book  which  contains  the  results  of  the  famous 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  free-trade  policy.  Partwiuni  montei,  and 
there  issues  a  blae-book  containing  a  quantityofBtatistica  most  of  which 
hare  been  published  before.  It  will  probably  not  afiect  the  judgment 
of  ten  persons  in  the  whole  country.  Those  who  were  protectiontste 
or  preferentialists  before  will  be  protectioniBtB  and  preferentialists  still ; 
those  who  were  free  traders  will  remain  free  traders  ;  and  those  who 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  will  be  still  unable  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
desperate  undertaking  to  attempt  to  settle  a  question  of  this  kind  by 
reprinting  a  few  statistics,  when  what  was  wanted  was  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  and  a  little  skill  in  economic  reasoning. 

Perhaps  the  portioa  of  tbe  book  which  has  attracted  moat  attention 
has  been  tlie  tables  which  show,  by  the  help  of  some  very  uncer- 
tain and  perhaps  misleading  statistics,  that  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  oountries  and  colonies  with  protective  systems  have 
declined  in  comparison  with  exports  to  other  countries  and  colonies. 
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But  wh&t  ft  little  way  this  takes  na  1  There  are  no  means  of  deciding 
bow  far  the  change  said  to  be  BhoTB  is  dne  to  protective  a^Btems,  and 
how  far  to  the  faot  that  the  conutries  with  proteotive  ejatemt  are  jnat 
the  ooantriea  to  vbich  exports  might  be  expected  to  langaish  even  if 
they  bad  pnrened  a  free-trade  policy.  Moreover,  it  is  nselesa  to  con- 
aider  the  direct  exports  without  taking  into  account  the  indirect.  The 
decline  of  direct  exporta  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  particular 
country  to  pay  for  imports  from  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  more  profitable  to  export  to  a  third  country,  which  in  turn 
exports  to  the  second  country.  If,  for  example,  we  take  to  paying 
Gtennany  vid  Johannesburg  instead  of  direct,  a  decline  of  direct  exports 
to  Germany  may  be  the  result  of  gold  discoveries  on  the  Band,  rather 
than  of  German  tariffs  ;  yet  such  a  change  would  decrease  the  exports 
to  "  principal  protected  countries  "  in  comparison  with  those  to  "  other 
countries  and  colonies."  Of  course  so  one,  at  least  no  moderately 
intelligent  and  educated  person,  denies  that  protective  tariffs  tend  to 
diminish  imports  into  the  protected  countries.  If  the  statiattca  tell  us 
anything  at  all,  they  rather  suggest  that  the  general  effect  of  protective 
tariffs  in  this  way  is  not  quite  as  great  aa  the  "  mere  theorist "  wonld 
expect  it  to  be.  Of  course,  whether  the  effect  of  protecttre  tariff^ 
is  great  or  small,  it  ia  deairable  to  take  any  effective  and  Inaocuons 
means  of  abolishing  them,  but  the  blue-book  certainly  does  not  inform 
ua  that  we  have  any  such  means.  If  protection  in  foreign  countries  is 
bad,  or  even  very  bad,  for  ua,  it  doea  not  follow  that  we  should  do  well 
to  adopt  retaliation,  aimple  protection,  or  preferenUal  tariffs. 

Confronted  by  these  or  similar  reflections,  aome  members  of  the 
Gtovemment  appear  to  have  bethought  them  that  a  comparison  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  Kii^dom  and  other  countries  would  ahow 
whether  a  free-trade  or  protectionist  policy  was  best.  Several  of  the 
tables  give  comparative  statistics  upon  this  point.  The  most  interest- 
ing ia,  perhaps,  the  one  which  compares  the  changes  in  wages  in  the 
various  countries.  The  protectionista  were  donbtlesa  delighted  to  find 
that  Oerman  wages  are  said  to  have  increased  the  fastest  in  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  but  their  faces  probably  fell  when  they  went  on  to  rend 
that  the  United  Kingdom  shows  the  second  greatest  rise,  and  the 
United  States  the  least  rise  of  all.  If  the  table  is  to  be  believed,  wages 
in  the  United  States  were  aotnally  higher  in  1873  than  in  1900.  There 
are,  of  conree,  plenty  of  causes  of  prosperity  and  higher  wages  besides 
Government  policy  as  to  foreign  trade,  and  no  considerable  country 
exists  of  which  the  foreign  trade  is  lu-ge  and  important  enough  to 
make  changes  in  government  policy  with  regard  to  it  powerful  enough 
to  be  plainly  obvious  in  statistics  of  wages. 
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Mora  uefal  In  proportion  io  its  balk  is  the  little  retora  moved  for 
b;  iSt.  Fnller,  stupidly  entitled  Trade  {Ooloniet  and  Uniud  Kingdom), 
(Honse  of  Connnons  Paper,  1903,  No.  262,  lol.,  16  pp.,  2d.),  which  shows 
the  trade  (inclading  bullion)  of  each  British  colony  and  poBseseion 
with  (1)  the  United  Kingdom,  (2)  other  Britiah  possessions,  and  (3) 
foreign  oountriea,  dnring  each  year  from  1890  to  1900.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies  and  possesaions  from  and  to 
the  United  Kingdom  are  not  for  from  equal,  but  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  ordinarily  largely  exceed  the  imports.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  colonies  and  posseseions  pay  the  interest  and  other  charges  due  to 
the  mother  country  by  means  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  which  help 
to  pay  for  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  from  those,  countries.  The 
trade  of  the  colonies  and  possesSLOns  with  foreign  countries  is  con- 
siilerably  less  than  their  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  whence 
follows  the  fact,  which  will  appear  curious  to  some  people,<but  is  really 
exactly  what  we  should  expect,  that  the  external  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Importi  and  Exports  (House  of  Commons  Paper, 
1903,  No.  211,  fol.,  3  pp.,  }(d,),  a  return  moved  for  by  Mr,  Lambert, 
showing  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries,  self- 
govemiug  colonies,  India  and  other  British  possessions  separately  for 
the  periods  1881-85,  1886-90,  and  each  year  since,  exclndes  bullion. 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
statistics  in  this  return  with  the  Colonial  and  Indian  gorernment 
statistics  in  the  retnrn  just  noticed.  If  this  oonld  be  done,  some 
enlightening  discrepancies  would  probably  emerge  in  the  valuation  of 
the  same  goods  at  the  different  ends  of  their  journey.  Bullion  and 
specie  ought  always  to  be  included  in  these  trade  figures  ;  their  exclusion 
is  a  mere  relic  of  the  mercantile  system. 

The  Staliitical  Tablet  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration 
from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  (House  of  Commons  Paper, 
No.  188,  fol.,  68  pp.,  7(1.),  give  the  total  of  immigrants  as  944,498,  and 
the  total  of  emigrants  as  1,023,090.  The  net  emigration  was  thus 
78,692,  as  against46,845  and  43,381  in  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  census  of  1901  showed  that  the 
estimates  of  emigration  and  immigration  for  the  decade  had  somehow 
exaggerated  the  number  of  emigrants,  or,  as  was  more  likely,  unduly 
reduced  the  number  of  immigrants.  The  present  return,  owing  doubtless 
to  this  discovery,  mentions  that  something  should  be  added  to  the 
immigrant  ranks  on  account  of  children  which  some  of  the  steam 
companies  trading  with  the  Continent  do  not  trouble  to  count. 

Edwin  Cankan. 
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REVIEWS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Db.  N.  G.  Pieesok. 
TranBlRted  from  the  Datcli  bj  A.  A.  Wotzel.  [VoL  i,  xxx., 
604  pp.  Sto.  10«.  MacmillAn.  London,  1902.^ 
The  first  volame  of  this  tranelatioo  of  Dr.  Pierson's  Leerboek  cou- 
aiata  of  two  parts,  the  first  on  "  Valas  in  Exchange,"  and  the  second  on 
"  Money."  The  first  of  these  inclades  dissertations  upon  rent,  interest, 
profits,  and  wages.  Dr.  Pierson  piMtpones  the  treatment  of  production 
to  the  second  volume,  on  the  gronnd  that  production  "is  engaged 
in  with  a  view  to  secnring  a  profit,  and  this  profit  will  not  be  secured 
nnless  the  valne  of  the  profit  exceeds  the  outlay.  This  outlay  includes 
rent,  interest,  and  w^es  ;  bo  that  whatever  we  are  told  al>ont  prodnc- 
tion  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete  until  we  have  been  told  what 
regulates  rent,  interest,  and  wages."  In  other  words,  the  existing 
motives  to  prodnction  are  supplied  by  the  existing  system  of  distribu- 
tion, and  therefore  diatribation  must  come  first.  I  doubt  the  cogency 
of  the  argument.  Even  at  present  the  whole  of  prodnotion  is  not 
actuated  by  motives  supplied  by  the  existence  of  private  property  and 
exchange,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  seems  desirable  to  begin  by  explaining 
the  many  and  important  economic  doctrines  alwut  production  which 
are  altogether  independent  of  systems  of  distribution.  The  so-called 
law  of  diminishing  returns  or  theory  of  population,  the  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  use  of  capital,  the  classification  and  explanation  of  the 
advantages  of  division  of  labour,  can  all  I>e  dealt  with  without  assum- 
ing any  particular  system  of  distribation.  Consumption  Dr.  Pierson 
rules  out  altogether,  as  he  l>elieves  it  cannot  be  treated  separately 
without  impoverishing  the  other  departments.  Here,  too,  I  doubt  if 
he  is  right.  It  would  appear  to  be  convenient  to  treat  production  and 
distribution  as  the  prodnotion  and  distribution  of  quantities  of  goods 
and  services,  and  to  deal  with  the  relation  between  economic  goods  and 
material  welfare  under  "  consumption." 

However,  it  is  really  of  not  much  importance  how  economic 
treatises  are  arranged,  especially  when  they  are  so  long  that  they 
ftre  seldom  read  straight  through  from  cover  to  cover,  and,  taking 
Dr.  Pierson's  work  as  he  finds  it,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
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recogouing  it<  many  good  qnalidoB.  The  moet  important  of  diese  ta 
thfl  excellent  rndftptatioo  of  abstract  theory  to  actoal  problems.  Some 
recent  works  seem  to  deal  irith  na  onreal  vorld,  represented  chiefly  by 
two  lines  at  right  angles  and  a  curve,  while  others  are  a  jnmble  of 
remarks  on  a  selection*  of  practical  economic  qnestions.  Dr.  Piuson 
seems  to  have  hit  a  happy  mean  between  these  two  extremes.  This  is 
particularly  the  ease  in  the  first  chapter  in  part  L,  in  which  the  theory 
of  marginal  utility  is  shown  to  be  really  nseful,  instead  of  a  mere  play- 
thing, as  many  of  its  minor  expositors  seem  to  imagine  it.  So,  too,  in 
the  next  chapter,  on  "  Bent,"  we  find  the  anthor  explaining  a  most  impor- 
tant fact  constantly  overlooked  in  economic  b«atises — the  fact  that  rent, 
wages,  and  interest  show  people  what  they  onght  to  prodnce,  and 
practically  compel  them  to  produce  the  things  which  are,  roughly 
speaking,  the  most  required.  The  third  chapter,  on  the  "  Rent  of 
Houses,"  is,  indeed,  perhaps  a  little  too  practical  for  a  general  economic 
treatise,  but  this  is  a  fanlt  which  may  be  forgiveD,  considering  the 
urgent  want  of  some  regard  for  economic  forces  in  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

In  chapter  iv.  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  distribation  before 
production  becomes  apparent.  Dr.  Pierson's  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  capital  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  it  would  probably  have 
been  if  he  had  begun  with  production.  He  says  that  capital  is 
destroyed  when  a  Government  contracts  a  loan  to  cover  a  deficit  in  its 
ordinary  expenditure,  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  war.  But  this  need 
not  be  the  case.  What  often  happens  is  simply  that  in  the  year  (or 
other  period)  of  the  extraordinary  Government  expenditure  a  smaller 
addition  than  usual  is  made  to  the  capital  of  the  oouotry.  If  the 
ordinary  annual  savings  of  a  country  amount  to  £250,000,000,  and 
extraordinary  expenditure  in  a  particular  year  amounta  to  £200,000,000 
and  is  all  raised  by  loan,  no  capital  is  destroyed,  but  the  addition  to 
capital  is  £60,000,000  instead  of  £250,000,000.  This  cannot  be  called 
destruction  of  capital,  it  is  merely  a  smaller  creation.  Dr.  Pierson's 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  rises  and  falls  in  the  rate  of  interest,  though 
far  more  satisfactory  than  many  expositions  which  have  appeared  since 
Bttbm-Bawerk  wrote,  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  effect  of  different 
kinds  of  invention  in  increasing  and  diminishing  the  rate  by  altering 
the  marginal  utility  of  the  capital. 

In  regard  to  monetary  problems  the  book  sometimes  appears  a  little 
out  of  date,  and  the  reader  wonders  why  this  English  edition,  published 
last  year,  should  quote  no  later  gold  value  for  the  rupee  than  that 
existing  at  the  end  of  189i  (\t.  0|rf.).  There  is  not  much  to  object  to 
in  Dr.  Pierson's  exposition  of  **  the  new  theory  of  bimetallism,  in  which 
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most  [trominent  writora  oF  the  day  concur,**  except  the  nsoal  funda- 
mental error  of  bimetallistB,  the  asBuinption  that  people  are  jnst  as 
ready  to  lug  about  fifteen  or  an  eren  larger  number  of  onnces  of  silver 
as  one  ounce  of  gold.  He  says  that,  if  the  legal  ratio  vere  106*32  florins 
the  kilogramme  of  silver,  and  tbe  market  price  dropped  to  106  florins 
the  kilogramme,  all  the  bankers  in  Holland  would  trj  to  get  poBsassion 
of  as  mncb  silver  as  possible  in  order  to  gain  the  one-tbird  per  cent. 
I  do  not  believe  sensible  bankers  vrould  do  anjthing  of  tbe  kind. 
I  know  that,  if  mj  bank  began  to  ladle  me  out  pounds  avoirdupois 
of  silver  instead  of  ounces  of  gold,  I  should  promptly  traDefer  my 
account  to  some  other  institution.  It  is  a  curions  thing  that  the  ablest 
bimctallists  persist  in  overlooking  that,  in  moderately  rich  countries, 
gold  fulfils  one  of  tbe  elementary  requirements  of  currency,  sufficient 
value  in  small  bulk  and  weight,  better  than  silver,  and  that  it  is  this 
fact  which  has  led  to  the  permanenoe  of  the  substitntions  of  gold  for 
silver  standards,  and  which  forms  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  that 
indifferent  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  cnrrency  which  is  requisite  for  tbe 
snccess  of  iDternational  bimetallism. 

We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  Dr.  Piorson's  second  volume. 
If  it  is  equal  to  his  first  volume,  the  translation  of  the  wbole  will  be  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  English  economic  literature.  I  say  English 
economic  literature  without  hesitation,  because  the  translator  has 
performed  the  nnnsnal  feat  of  producing  real  English. 

Edwin  Cahnav. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  UTILITABIANISM.    By  Eensst 

Albxe,  Ph.D.,  Instrnctor  in   the   Sage  School  of   Philosophy, 

Cornell  University,   [xvi.,  127  pp.   8vo.    lOt.Qd.    Sonnenschein. 

London,  1902.] 

Dr.  Alhee's  careful  and  scholarly  Hittory  ofEnglitk  Utilitarianiim 

challenges  no  comparison  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  Engliih  UHli- 

tariatu.      He  is  concerned  with  "  the  development  of  an   abstract 

ethical   theory,   and   not  with   the    practical   corollaries,   social   and 

pclitioal,  whiob  by  some  have  been  supposed  to  result  from  the  theory." 

Utilitarianism,  or  universalistic  hedonism — the  type  of  ethical  theory 

in  question — sets  its  ideal  of  conduct  in  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 

greatest  nnmber,"  however  that  formula  be  expressed  or  interpreted. 

If  the  question  be  put,  What  is  happiness  P  then,  if  the  answer  be, 

A  sum  of  pleasures,  the  further  question  is  invited :  Are  all  pleasures 

commensurable?    But  perhaps  happiness,  on  oloser  inspection,  may 

turn  out  to  be  not  a  sum  of  pleasures  at  all,  but  some  form  of  "  self- 

refUisation."    And  what  is  man's  original  nature  F    Is  he  a  purely 
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egoistic  Knioul  or  not?  If  not,  then  the  problem  of  the  moialist 
becomes,  at  leut  apparentlj,  euy.  Bnt  if  he  is — kod  to  this  view  the 
strict  ntilituisn  is  required  to  adhere — how  comes  it  tliat  each  oa 
seeking,  u  he  must  seek,  his  own  bsppiness,  can  erer  find  his  interest 
in  the  hsppinesa  of  all  ?  Han  is  selfish  ;  he  ougkt  to  be  altruistic. 
How,  then,  to  elooidata  the  fact  of  obligatioii,  and  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  transfonnatioa  without  inroking  a  miracle?  Several 
devices  have  presented  titemselvefl  to  several  thinken  :  the  aasociatioa 
of  ideas,  the  principle  of  oblivescence,  the  analfsis  of  sympathy,  the 
antithesis  between  prudence  and  impulse,  an  external  political  sanction, 
or  an  all-powerful  and  all-benevolent  Deitj.  (The  last  solution  has 
certainly  the  advantage  of  efiecting  a  prodigious  simplification.)  The 
history  of  theee  questions  and  of  the  attempts  to  answer  them  is  the 
history  of  English  utilitarianism. 

Why  Dr.  Albee  should  have  placed  Bishop  Cumberland  rather  than 
the  object  of  his  attack — Thomas  Hobbes — at  the  head  of  the  line  of 
English  utilitarians,  is  not  quite  clear.  Hobbes'e  "Laws  of  Nature*' 
are  the  very  code  of  utility — the  "  golden  rule  "  expanded  and  inter- 
preted by  strictly  utilitarian  considerations.  The  sanctions  supplied 
are,  it  is  true,  singular ;  no  doubt  Hobbes  wears  his  utilitarianism  with 
a  difference.  Nevertheless,  bnt  for  Hobbes,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  there  would  ever  have  been  a  school  of  atilitarians  to  speak 
of.  That  there  was  one,  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  moralist 
after  moralist  felt  caUed  upon  to  answer  Hobbes,  as  that  most  of  them 
confessed  to  the  spell  of  his  logic  hy  answering  the  questions  as  he 
framed  them.  While  noting  omissions,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Butler 
might  well  have  received  somo  special  notice.  Not  that  the  bishop's 
ethical  philosophy  can  be  squeezed  into  the  utilitarian  category,  but 
because  of  the  evident  strand  of  utiUtarian  argament  intertwined  with 
it,  which  supplies  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  the  grasp  of  the 
theory  on  the  English  mind.  And  why  does  Adam  Smith  fall  alto- 
gether out  of  the  series  9    Surely  he  has  a  claim  to  consideration, 

Hume,  says  Dr.  Albee,  was  the  first  to  hold  the  utilitarian  doctrine 
in  its  unmistakable  form,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  and  defend  the 
altrnistio  tendencies  of  human  nature.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  his 
Inqmry  as  "  the  classic  statement  of  English  utilitarianism."  At  any 
rate  let  this  be  credited  to  Hnme,  that  the  question  he  chiefly  concerned 
himself  with  was  not,  Can  all  human  motives  be  reduced  to  con- 
siderations of  self-interest  F  but,  Why  utility  pleases  P  i.e.  Why  am  / 
gratified  with  the  contemphttion  of  a  utility  which  is  of  no  use  tanuf 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  follow  Dr.  Albee  in  his  contention  "that  the 
Inquiry  is  not  only  a  clearer,  but  a  better  statement  of  Hume's  ethioal 
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theory  thaa  the  third  book  of  the  Trev^se ; "  for  (1)  the  exoiflioos  ftre 
only  of  what  is  really  irrelerant ;  and  (2)  the  "  exasperating  ambl- 
gaity"  of  his  earlier  treatmeot  of  sympathy  ia  cleared  np.  Hume'a 
own  jadgmoQt  is  do  doubt  right  as  a  literary  one.  The  Inquiry  is 
more  plansible  and  more  attractive  ;  but  the  gain  is  neither  in  depth 
nor  in  precision  of  thought  Some  youtbfal  paradoxes  are  modified  or 
softeoed,  maturity  and  reflection  haye  given  a  certain  detachment  of 
view  and  a  redistribution  of  values.  But  the  ardour  and  the  vigour  of 
the  youthful  system  is  lost  irrevocably.  The  TreaHie  ia  painful 
reading ;  it  bristles  with  difficulties  ;  its  solutions  are  unsatisfying ; 
the  gaps  in  the  argument  are  patent.  But  it  is  honest,  and  marked 
with  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  genuine  effort.  That  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  Inquiry.  Here  Home  has  not  only  pruned  the  redundancies 
and  digreBsions  of  bia  youthful  work  ;  he  has  lost  the  ardour  of  the 
quest  for  truth.  Ho  is  no  longer  the  discoverer,  but  the  judge — a 
judge  genial  and  tolerant  enough.  Uany  problems  which  once  exercised 
him  exorcise  him  no  longer,  not  because  they  are  not  real  problems, 
but  because  he  has  lost  real  faith  in  his  own  solations  and  has  como  lo 
despair  of  any  others.  His  long  apprenticeship  to  literature  baa  tauglit 
bim  the  art  of  einsion. 

The  student  of  Hume  must  nse  both  the  TreatUe  and  the  Inquiry, 
but  not  regard  them  as  independent  versions — an  earlier  and  a  later — 
of  Hume's  ethical  system.  Compression  or  elision  in  the  Inquiry  ia 
not  always  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  a  ohsjige  of  view.  The  Inquiry 
often  implies  the  Treatite,  and  not  to  have  recognized  this  seems  to 
me  to  weaken  the  force  of  mnch  of  Dr.  Albee's  criticism.  I  do  not, 
for  example,  find  any  real  advance  in  the  treabnent  of  sympathy  in 
passing  from  the  Tnatiie  to  the  Inquiry,  In  the  latter  work  no 
attempt  is  made  to  snbatitnte  any  other  analysis ;  no  attempt  ia  made 
to  give  any  explanation  at  alL  In  the  Trtatite  man  ia  represented  as 
constituted  by  nature  a  selfiah  animal,  yet  virtue  and  benevolence  are 
admitted  facts.  Here  is  a  real  problem,  and  Hume  grapples  with  it 
stoutly.  In  the  Inquiry,  although  aelf-love  is  a  principle  of  extensive 
energy,  yet  we  are  told  it  does  not  exhaust  the  content  of  original 
human  nature.  But  no  attempt  ia  made  to  estimate  the  relation  between 
the  two  principles.  Humo  now  finds  it  easier  to  start  with  sympathy 
as  a  poatulate,  "  to  account,  in  great  part,  for  the  origin  of  morahty." 
Nor  does  he,  in  the  Inquiry  any  more  than  in  the  Treatise,  aucceod  in 
transforming  impulse  into  virtue, " limited  generosity"  into  "extensive 
sympathy."  But  in  the  Treatite  he  does  make  a  serlona  attempt — an 
attempt  whioh  compares  very  favonrably  with  the  weak  and  watered 
revision  of  the  passage  in  the  Inquiry. 
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In  the  Utter  Kod  larger  lulf  of  the  volume  Dr.  Albee  traees  oat 
the  truuformation  of  the  old  fomuUlj  ooiuifltent  utilitarutniBin  into  a 
larger  and  more  liberal  theory.  John  Staart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Prolesaor  Sidgiriok  have  each,  in  his  fashion,  striren  to  enlarge 
the  borders  of  the  ntilitarian  creed  at  the  expense  of  logical  con- 
sistency. With  all  their  diTersity ,  they  have  all  agreed  to  do  justice 
to  the  conorete  moral  ideals,  which  had  been  well-nigh  lost  sight  of  or 
expired  away  in  the  earlier  and  more  abstract  form  of  the  utilitarian 
theory.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  to  follow 
the  writer  in  detail  through  these  excellent  chapters  of  close  yet  ap- 
preoiative  criticism.  But  it  is  jnst  to  todioate  the  theses  which  his 
studies  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  hare  led  him  to 
eupporL  What  could  be  tmer  than  bis  final  estimate  of  Mill  7  "  This 
almost  mechanical  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new,  which  one  so 
often  dieooTere  in  Mill's  ethical  writings,  must  not  blind  as  to  the  fact, 
that  to  him  we  owe  the  modem  form  of  atilitarianism  more  than  to  any 
other  single  infloence.  .  .  .  His  incautious  admission  of  'qualitative 
dbtinctions '  between  pleasures  has,  of  conrse,  been  avoided  by  later 
writers  of  the  same  school ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  his  influence  iu  the  direction  of  honuniziDg  the  utilitarian 
doctrine,  and  making  it  square  with  ttie  highest  concrete  moral  ideals. 
The  social  nature  of  man,  and  tiie  complexity  of  that  nature,  were 
recognised  by  him  almost  from  the  first,  and  though  he  never  himself 
accepted  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  he  did  much  to  prepare  bis 
ooQtemporariea  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  development 
as  applied  to  ethics.  In  his  hands  the  older  analytic  atilitarian  method 
was  gradually  transformed  into  the  synthetic  method  of  to^y.  And 
not  least  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  this  professed  agnostic  did  more 
than  any  of  his  theological  predecessors  to  bring  utilitarianism  into 
tonoh  with  the  higher,  more  ideal  side  of  reUgion.  Seldom  indeed 
has  a  personality  counted  for  more  in  the  whole  history  of 
Ethics." 

Turning  to  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Albee  endeavours  to  show  that 
though  he  is,  and  will  prol)ably  continue  to  be,  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  evolutionary  ethics,  thoogh  he  has  avowedly  and  earnestly  attempted 
to  rehandle  ethical  problems  in  the  new  light  of  organic  evolution,  he 
has  not  really  succeeded  in  movmg  very  far  from  the  position  taken 
up  in  hia  earliest  ethical  work  on  Sociat  Statici,  In  which  he  showed 
himself  practically  an  IntnitioniBt  as  regards  Justice,  and  proposed  to 
treat  the  remaining  principles  of  morality  after  the  fashion  of  tradi- 
tional utilitarianiBm.  Dr.  Albee  makes  fair  use  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
candid  admission :   **  The  doctrine  of  Evolution  has  not  furnished 
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gaidaace  to  the  extent  I  liad  hoped.  Moat  of  the  conoIuaionB,  drawa 
empirioslly,  are  such  as  right  feelicgs,  enlightened  b;  cultivated  intel- 
ligence, luve  already  sufficed  to  eetablish,"  M&uy  atudeuts  of  the 
Prineipiet  of  EUaet  will  have  come  to  the  same  conolnaion. 

W.  G.  PoasoK  Smith. 

LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  J.  Eow-Fooo.  [400  pp. 
Cr.  6vo.    6«.  net.    Macmillan.     London,  1902.] 

The  defects  of  our  preeent  methods  of  local  taxation  are  generally 
admitted — defects  which,  while  they  press  most  hardly  upon  the  poor, 
yet  also  involve  a  Berioos  burden  upon  many  who  do  not  come  within 
that  category.  The  injnstioe  in  question  primarily  consists  in  an 
unfair  distribution  of  rate-bnrdens.  It  would  be  difficolt  to  exaggerate 
the  extreme  complexity  and  confusiou  of  the  subject ;  and,  where 
students  and  experts  fail  in  uniform  guidance,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ratepayers  neither  know  what  reform  to  ask  far,  nor  politicians  what 
reform  to  offer.  The  book  now  under  review  represents  a  laudable 
and  painstaking  effort  to  supply  the  ordinary  reader,  in  an  easily 
intelligible  form,  with  information  on  this  important  subject. 

In  his  "  preliminary  survey "  Mr.  Bow-Fogo  expresses  the  disap- 
pointment which  all  mnst  feel  at  the  findings  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
on  local  taxation.  After  five  years  of  deliberation  no  reform  is  pro< 
posed  \  and  all  that  is  recommended  is  an  increase  of  some  £2,000,000 
in  the  subvention  for  relief  of  local  rates  from  uational  funds.  They 
admit  that  local  taxation  is  inequitable,  but  confess  their  inability  to 
alter  it.  With  regard  to  grants  in  fud  of  rates  paid  by  special  sections 
of  the  eommunity,  farmers  had  been  relieved  before  the  Commission 
was  appointed ;  and,  by  an  interim  report,  the  same  has  been  granted 
to  the  clergy.  No  one  questions  the  injustice  under  which  both 
classes  laboured,  bat  the  principlo  of  differentiation  is  certainly 
unsound ;  and  the  only  security  against  its  extension  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Gkivernment  to  that  effect  It  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  Commissioners*  report  is  a  lamentable  example  of  feebleness 
and  ineptitude. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  local  rates  for  defraying  expen< 
diture  on  matters  of  national  interest,  and  opens  with  a  historical 
inquiry  on  the  ori^  of  rates.  This  is  usually,  but  Incorrectly,  held  to 
be  founded  on  the  Foot  Xaw  Aot  of  Elizabeth  (1601).  But  though 
this  Act  indicates  the  persons  to  be  taxed,  it  is  silent  as  to  how  rates 
are  to  be  imposed.  This  was  left  to  "the  good  discretion"  of  the 
local  authorities.  From  time  immemorial,  loc^  authorities  levied  rates 
according  to  ancient  cnstom ;  and  to  this  day  they  continue  to  do  so. 
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Jodid*)  dn^ioDB  iuve  stereotTped  ftncieot  local  usage  ;  uid  Aete  of 
1836  and  18M  luTe  codified  the  cue-lav  and  Tarioas  preexisting 
practices ;  bat  do  Act  has  ever  introdaoed  any  new  principle  into 
local  finance.  All  hiatorloal  inquiiy  goes  to  show  that  onr  local  rates 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  old  excloEive  taxes  on  movaUes,  and 
disoorers  no  intention  of  taxing  real  property.  The  Act  of  Elisabeth 
is  neverlbeleae  important  as,  owing  to  the  dissolntion  of  the  monasteries, 
the  central  GrOTernment  was  forced  to  consider  some  atatntory  means 
of  relieving  the  poor,  and  this  Act  marks  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  legislature  was  drawn  into  the  subject  of  local  taxation. 

In  any  discnstion  of  the  system  of  rating,  it  is  essential  to  arrive 
at  some  agreement  as  to  who  pays  the  rates.  Is  it  (1)  the  landlord, 
(2)  the  tenant,  or  (3)  both  Undlord  and  tenant  ?  Mr.  Bow-Fogo's 
own  conelnaions  on  the  whole  matter  are  as  follow  : — 

A.  (1)  There  is  no  hereditary  bnrden  theory  in  the  case  of  a  noiform 
inhabited  house  dnty.  (2)  There  is,  according  to  strict  science,  a 
small  transfer  on  to  landowners  as  far  as  hoose-ratoH  are  nneqaal 
from  district  to  districL  Bnt  (a)  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  practice, 
inter-parochial  migration  is  bronght  about  by  rates ;  and  (6)  if  it  is, 
then  the  hereditary  burden  is  counterbalanced  by  an  hereditary 
bonus. 

B.  In  the  case  of  rates  on  trade  premises,  uniform  rates  throw  no 
payment  on  owners.  To  varying  rates  the  same  conclusions  apply  as 
above  (2), 

C.  Agricultural  rates,  as  far  as  they  throw  a  differential  bnrden  on 
farmers,  are  theoretically  paid  by  landlords.  Under  actual  oonditions, 
the  hypothetical  laws  of  political  economy  are  sunoanded  by  so  many 
difficnlties  that  the  views  of  mere  doctrinaires  cannot  carry  weight 
against  the  recorded  observations  of  practical  experts. 

The  way,  therefore,  lies  open  to  the  reformer,  for  all  rates  are  p^d 
by  the  ratepayer. 

It  Ib  generally  admitted  that  the  principle  of  taxation,  according  to 
ability,  is  sound  and  equitable.  The  nation  raises  a  large  part  of  its 
income  on  this  basis — income-tax,  death  duties,  and  inhabited  house- 
duty  ;  bnt  the  larger  part  Is  raised  by  indirect  taxation  incidental  to 
use  and  consumption,  which  makes  no  claim  to  tax  according  to  ability. 
To  the  question,  Ought  local  authority  to  copy  this  system  F  Mr.  Bow- 
Fogo  replies  in  the  negative,  because  it  would  involve  introdactiou  of 
octroi-duties.  The  objections  raised  by  the  Commissioners  to  local 
taxation  according  to  ability,  are  based  on  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  local  toxation,  namely,  inequalities  of  wealth  among  local  areas, 
and  the   difficulty  of  saying  who  "belongs"  to  a  parish.     These 
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dilSciiltiea  ue  [veseut,  liowerer,  ia  the  exiatiag  Byatem,  Two  liaes  oF 
reform  are  preseatod  (1)  on  the  liDes  of  direct  assesBment  of  income, 
and  (2)  on  the  lines  of  indirect  asseasment.  The  chief  objection  to  a 
uuifonn  rent-tax  is,  tha.t  as  a  criterion  of  ability  to  p&j,  it  breaks  down 
at  tbe  extremes  of  the  social  scale.  For  tbe  very  rich  it  is  inadequate, 
and  for  the  very  poor  it  ia  unjust  and  excessire.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case.  By 
adopting  the  example  of  Paris,  in  giving  total  exemption  to  the  very 
poor,  and  partial  exemption  to  those  who  pay  low  rents  (on  a  scale  to 
be  determined  by  local  conditions  and  circumstances),  we  remove  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  inequity  ;  but  to  go  farther  leads  to  assumptions 
which  are  purely  arbitrary. 

Turning  to  real  property,  which  is  used  for  purposes  other  than  foi 
dwelling-houses,  we  most  distinguish  between  that  which  is  not  used 
for  gain,  and  that  whioli  is.  In  tho  first  category  exemptions  are 
freely  exercised — complete  or  partial.  The  Commissioners  do  not  re- 
oommend  their  repeat,  but  they  strongly  report  against  their  extension, 
though  on  reasoning  wliich  is  both  "  infelicitous  "  and  "  grossly  unfair," 
In  the  second  group,  farmers  and  clergy  have  Iiad  abatements  which 
are  recognized  by  the  Commissioners  as  demanded  in  common  justice. 
Whether  the  amount  of  abatement  fully  Batisfies  the  demands  of  justice 
is  open  to  question,  but  with  the  general  equity  of  the  abatement  it  is 
impossible  not  to  agree.  The  arbitrsry  exclusion  of  all  other  claims 
to  consideration,  especially  with  regard  to  the  rating  of  indostrial 
concerns,  the  author  regards  as  unjustifiable.  As  to  tbe  latter,  the 
assessment  of  properties  is  no  test  of  the  occupier's  ability  to  pay. 
Moreover,  the  assessment  of  annual  value  is  extremely  difficult  and 
laborions.  Far  better  results  are  obtained  both  in  France  and  Prussia, 
but  under  conditions  which  preclude  the  direct  application  of  either 
method  to  this  country.  The  best  plan  of  getting  more  closely  to 
an  asBessment  of  each  occupier's  "  ability  to  pay "  has  yet  to  be 
found. 

A  chapter  on  national  subven^ons,  while  recognizing  the  objection 
to  them  in  principle,  admits  their  necessity  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 
Tbe  real  difficulty  lies  in  tbe  principles  by  which  their  distribution 
should  be  guided.  The  distribution,  according  to  the  necessity  of 
respective  districts,  appears  to  be  the  right  one ;  but  the  task  of  dis- 
crimination is  beyond  the  capacity  of  central  government,  and  our 
author  inclines  to  the  plan  of  assigning  the  task  to  what  he  calls 
"  Provincial  Local  Oovernmeot  Boards." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  deals  with  rates  for  defraying 
expenditure  on  matters  of  loeal  interest,  Mr.  Row-Fogo  first  disoosses 
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the  cuvnnutonces  under  which  lockl  ntes  becsme  knwlgaiiutod,  uid, 
while  recogDizing  the  force  of  the  reuons  which  led  the  Foot  Lkw 
CommiMioaers  of  1843  to  reoommend  the  stfttntorj  reei^iution  of  each 
ftmmlgMiution,  he  is  of  opinioD  thftt  they  do  not  hold  good  at  the 
present  day. 

With  regard  to  the  principles  which  shonld  regulate  the  imposition 
of  local  ratsfl  of  this  olus,  he  repodiates  the  so-called  "  benefit  theory." 
As  applying  to  national  taxation,  and  local  rates  for  national  pnrpoaes, 
this  theory  ia  very  generally  discarded  ;  bnt,  onrionsly  enoogh,  the 
experts  consnited  by  the  recent  Royal  Commission  nnanimonsly  accept 
its  application  to  local  rates  for  local  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  if  this 
irere  really  true,  no  reform  of  each  rating  is  required,  because  rates  in 
that  case  are  only  payments  for  raloe  receired.  The  Commissioners 
affirm  (I)  that  the  benefit  of  purely  local  expenditure  can  be  measured ; 
and  (3)  that  rent  is  the  measure  of  this  benefit.  Aeeording  to  thta 
▼lew,  a  local  community  would  be  a  kind  of  cooperative  associaUon, 
appointing  a  managiog  committee  to  perform  certain  work  for  them, 
which  can  be  done  more  eSBcieatly  by  co-operation  than  by  indiTidual 
enterprise — a  sort  of  "joint-stock  priuoiple."  Onr  author  traversea 
this  attitude  with  considerable  force,  and  says  tiiat  the  two  things  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other.  He  holds  that  a  local  area  is  not  a  co> 
operative  combination,  but  a  decentralized  goremment.  He  further 
asserts  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  principle  between 
"  national "  and  "  beneficial "  rates,  and  suggests  that  the  terms  should 
be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  terms  "  obligatory "  and  "  optional." 
But  seeing  that  optional  fanctions  become  obligatory  when  onoe  they 
have  been  decided  upon,  all  rates  are  of  the  natnre  of  "  forced  ezohange," 
and  the  only  questions  are,  who  should  pay,  and  how  much  should  each 
person  pay  ?  With  regard  to  municipal  enterprises,  such  as  water, 
gas,  and  electric  light  supply,  tramways,  and  markets,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cost  of  service  should  fall  on  those  who  are  benefited,  and 
that,  in  jnatice,  charges  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  expenses  or 
at  least  to  prevent  loss  ;  but  if  profit  is  made,  it  should  be  applied  in 
relief  of  general  rates  and  not  of  particular  interests. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  various  oonolusions  to 
which  Mr,  Row-Fogo  arrives,  few  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  hie 
statement  that  the  first  step  towards  reform  of  local  taxation  should 
be  a  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  framework  of  local  govern- 
ment, with  saoh  simplification  and  arrangement  of  its  duties,  that  a 
man  of  oommon  sense  can  grasp  them  and  take  an  interest  in 
them. 

Alfred  H.  Castzb. 
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OLD  AQE  PENSIONS :  A  CoUaotion  of  Short  Papers.  [247  pp. 
Crown  8ra.    2i.6d.net.    Maomillftn.    London,  1903.] 

la  view  of  the  bribe  attached  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  hia  propoied 
new  fiBoal  policy,  the  qneetion  of  penaionB  for  the  aged  oomea  more  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  within  the  range  of  practical  politioB,  At  this 
juncture,  thon,  this  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  is  extremely  useful 
and  timely.  It  is  published  at  the  psychological  moment.  It  is  true 
these  papers  are  all  written  from  what  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
Charity  Organization  point  of  viaw,  and  for  the  moat  part  by  persons 
connected  with  that  society,  and  their  united  opinion  as  to  the. 
introduction  of  old  age  pensions  may  be  likened  to  PuhcVm  cele- 
brated advice  to  those  abont  to  be  married,  and  expreased  by  the  one 
word,  "  Don't." 

Nevertheless,  the  papers  are  well  worth  study,  and  may  be  com- 
mended especially  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most  oaref  ul  consideration ; 
for  the  various  pension  schemes  which  he  has  propounded,  or  sapported, 
have  always  been  of  the  nature  of  grants  in  aid  of  thrift ;  and  he  has 
always  treated  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  proposals  for  universal  pensions  as 
"quixotic,  ruinously  expensive,  and  outside  the  range  of  practical 
politics."  Whatever  elae  the  writers  of  these  short  papers  may  or  may 
not  succeed  in  doing,  they  certainly  do  succeed  in  showing  that  no 
scheme  which  Las  been  suggested  for  endowing  thrift  can  be  regarded 
OS  aaCisfactory,  and  that  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  tliat 
direction  has  failed. 

For  instance,  in  ch.  v.  we  find  an  admirable  abstract  of  the  Report 
of  Lord  Botbachild'a  Committee  in  1898,  which,  aft«r  examining  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  pension  schemes  proposed  by  various  persons, 
concluded  in  the  following  words  :  "  It  is  only  very  slowly  and  with 
very  great  relactanoe  that  we  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  the  schemes  submitted  to  us  would  attain  the  objects  which 
the  Government  had  in  view,  and  that  we  ooraelres  are  unable,  after 
repeated  attempts,  to  devise  any  proposals  free  from  grave  inherent 
disadvantagea."  Ch.  vi.  deals  with  the  varioua  schemes  for  limiting 
pensions  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies — schemes  which  at  one 
time  found  favour  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberhun.  But  the 
anthor  of  this  paper  has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  the 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  are  precisely  those  members  of  the 
working  cUsaea  who  need  the  aid  !of  penaions  least,  and  that  any 
endowment  of  Friendly  Societies  would  exclude  practically  the  whole  of 
the  weaker  sex,  and  the  very  poor,  and  would  necessitate  the  taking 
over  by  the  Government  the  whole  system  of  Friendly  Society 
finance. 
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Several  psperB  are  (levotod  to  an  examiaatioa  of  tbe  Report  of  Mr. 
Cbaplia'B  Committee,  wbich  iu  1899  reported  ia  favour  of  giving  boards 
of  gaardians  power  to  grant  peosioaa  of  from  5:  to  7s.  to  deserving 
poor  in  receipt  of  less  than  lOt.  a  iveek,  and  wbo  have  exerctaed 
"reasonable  providence."  The  follies  of  this  vague  proposal  are 
thorouglily  exposed  in  cbs.  viii.-zt. — such  as  the  impossibilitf  of 
enforcing  the  test  of  reasonable  providence  in  practi(»l  admin  is  tratioD, 
and  the  fact  that  the  pension  would  be  ont-relief  tn  a  uew  and  extended 
form,  and  be  far  more  likely  to  diecoorage  than  to  promote  thrift. 
Indeed  of  this,  the  only  proposal  which  has  received  tl^  support  of  a 
parliamentary  committee,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "not  a  voice  has  been 
heard  in  its  support ;  it  has  pleased  nobody,"  and  yet  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  whieh  no  one  approves  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
from  £10,000,000  to  £15,000,000  per  annum. 

The  writers  of  these  papers  have  made  good  their  case  against  all 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made  in  this  oonntry  for  pensions  of  a 
partial  and  limited  character.  But  it  may  be  said  that  tbese  are  merely 
theoretical  objections  to  theoretical  proposals,  and  that  other  com- 
munities have  satisfactorily  solved  the  difficulties.  To  meet  this 
objection  the  authors  devote  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  to  a 
criticism  of  tbe  results  of  experiments  which  are  actually  in  operation, 
and  tfiia  ia  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  boolc  before  ne.  First  in 
importance  is  an  examination  of  tbe  insurance  system  of  Grermany,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  secure  by  contributions  levied  from  employers  and 
workmen,  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the  State,  provision  for  all 
incapacitated  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age,  from  earning  a  living. 
Mr.  Loch  deals  with  the  question  as  te  whether  this  elaborate  system 
of  insurance,  which  is  enforced  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  a  highly 
organized  Government  bureaucracy,  has  bad  the  effect  of  redacing 
pauperism  and  diminishing  the  number  dependent  on  agencies  for  the 
relief  of  those  absolutely  destitute.  Though  no  figures  are  available 
for  Grermany  as  a  whole,  he  quotes  some  very  striking  figures  eon- 
corning  Berlin  and  other  large  cities  which  tend  to  show  that,  since 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  insurance,  pauperism  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  population  ;  and  he  draws  the  inference  that  old  age 
pensions,  even  when  coupled  with  the  insurance  against  infirmity  and 
sickness,  are  no  safeguard  against  pauperism,  and  do  not  reduce  it, 
Mr.  H.  U.  Wolf,  who  deals  with  the  broader  aspects  of  the  question, 
pointe  out  bow  the  German  contributory  system  involves  the  mainte- 
nance  of  an  enormous  and  costly  machinery,  and  locks  up  a  vast  mass 
of  oapitel  "  because  tbe  Insurance  Department,  being  bound  to  make 
sure  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  liabilities,  levies  large  su^s  in  the 
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productive  market,  to  Isy  them  up,  like  tlie  pound  in  the  napkin, 
where  thej  must  be  nseleM,  And,  indeed,  beoome  a  source  of  serious 
embarrassment  to  their  custodians.  There  is  already  £37,314,000  laid 
np  in  this  fashion,  and  before  long  the  figure  will  have  grown  to 
£50,000,000.  All  this  is  withdrawn  from  the  productive  sphere  of 
economic  national  life, and  invested  oaij  tn  the  safest  of  safe  securities. 
This  is  felt  as  a  Heriona  loss  to  business  enterprise."  He  further  states 
that  "  since  limited  application  and  a  discriminating  character  are 
asserted  to  necessitate  machinery  so  hopelessly  cumbrous  and  artificial, 
and  give  rise  to  ao  many  bitches  and  irregularities  so  to  make  it  in  tbe 
long  ran  scarcely  defensible,  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
only  change  promising  real  improvement  muat  be  that  of  replacing 
limited  by  unlimited,  discriminate  by  indiscriminate  old  age  relief, 
carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  or  else  the  State  and  the  employers 
to  the  exclusion  of  tbe  workmen.  That,  at  any  rate,  wonld  introdnce 
greater  simplicity."  In  other  words,  the  experience  of  the  difiicnlties 
of  working  a  contributory  system  Is  proving  that  Mr.  Booth  is  right  in 
contending  that  the  only  workable  and  logical  solution  of  the  pension 
Bystem  ia  universal  pensions  paid  out  of  taxation.  This  is  what  the 
Gierman  workmen  are  looking  forward  to,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Government  to  undertake  such  a  burden,  mast  some 
time  be  the  result. 

There  are  interesting  chapters  on  the  experiments  now  being  made 
in  our  colonies,  in  Anstralia  and  new  Zealand,  but  the  system  of 
pensions  has  I>een  too  recently  introduced  to  enable  us  to  gather 
trustworthy  data.  It  is  already  manifest,  however,  that  the  cost  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  original  estimates,  that  the  limttatioDS  of 
income  required  to  qualify  for  a  pension  are  inoreasingty  difficult  to 
enforce,  and  that  the  desire  to  qualify  for  a  pension  opens  the  door  to 
much  fraud. 

Taken  altogether,  the  destructive  critioiam  of  theoretical  and  practical 
schemes  for  contributory  or  partial  pensions  which  ia  contained  in  these 
papers  deaervcs  most  serious  and  careful  study  ;  and  unless  it  can  be 
overthrown,  which  I  do  not  believe,  it  may  be  regarded  as  decisive 
against  the  introducUon  into  this  country  of  any  system  of  pensions 
limited  to  incomes  below  a  certain  amount,  or  which  shall  require 
compulsory  contributions  enforced  by  the  State. 

Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  intro> 
ductbn  of  any  system  of  pensions  into  this  country,  and  that  the 
nation  will  be  better  without  any  such  provision  F  That  ia  evidently 
the  opinion  of  the  authors.  They  are  strong  advocates  of  the  priuciple 
of  Laittez  fain,  and  evidently  beUeve  that  if  only  things  are  left 
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tlone  tbe  people  viU  in  time  work  out  theii  own  aalntion.  In 
BQpport  of  that  rieir  thej  reprint  a  F«per  on  the  "  Progms  of  the 
Working  Cluses,"  read  by  Sir  R.  Gifian  at  the  Boyal  Statiaticftl 
Soeietj,  and  also  two  papers  b;  Mr.  John  Martinean  on  tbe  "  Poor  L«w 
in  tlie  Bfliga  of  Queen  Victoria  "  and  on  the  "  Work  of  Friendl;  Societies  " 
in  proTiding  peniions  for  their  members.  Sir  B.  Griffen's  contention 
that  the  conditbn  of  the  .working  cUsaes  has  improved  dnring  the 
laat  fifteen  jears  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  condttioDS  of  life  and  hibonr  are  better  than  they  were,  but 
etiU  this  does  not  prove  that  all  is  as  it  should  be,  or  that  letting  things 
alone  will  result  in  farther  improremenL  Even  if  Sir  It.  (riSen^s 
statements  be  accepted  without  dispute,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
very  different  picture  may  be  drawn,  and  that  Mr.  C.  Booth,  in  his 
careful  exhaustive  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
London,  has  shown  that  SO-?  per  cent  of  the  population  are  in  a 
condition  of  poverty,  i,e.  their  earnings  so  small,  or  so  irregular,  as  to 
be  insn£Gcient  to  secure  them  the  essentials  of  healthy  life  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Bowntree,  in  his  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  York,  has 
shown  that  even  in  that  provincial  town  one-third  of  the  population, 
though  they  exercise  the  strictest  economy,  are  unable  to  provide  the 
minimum  of  food  and  clothing  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  mere 
physical  efficiency.  In  other  words,  nearly  ono-tbird  of  the  people 
tie  living  in  partial  starvation,  and  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  their 
old  age.  It  is  when  we  bear  in  mind  facta  like  these  that  we  realise 
that  the  arguments  put  forward  in  favour  of  leaving  the  people  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  to  devise  means  of  making  provision 
for  old  age,  are  futile.  The  Friendly  Societies  have  accomplished  much, 
and  will  in  time  provide  pensionH  for  their  members.  Trade  nutona 
already  in  great  measnre  provide  superannuation  allowances,  and  so 
does  the  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Uartineau  never  mentions,  though  it  ia  one  of  the  largest  pension 
agencies  in  the  kingdom.  But  all  these  agencies  leave  practically 
untouched  the  great  mass  of  tbe  unskilled  and  irregularly  employed. 

The  writers  of  these  papers  exalt  the  wisdom  of  our  present  poor- 
law  regulations,  and  regard  all  pension  proposals  as  an  unjust  tax 
imposed  on  the  thrifty  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  unthrifty.  But  the  objection 
to  the  present  treatment  of  the  ^ed  by  the  poor  law  is  that,  by  making 
destitution  tbe  condition  of  assistance,  it  excludes  all  but  the  unthrifty 
from  receiving  any  benefit  whatew.  Moreover,  tbe  conditions  under 
which  one-third  of  our  population  live  are  snoh  that  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  them,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  old  age,  and  therefore  the  refusal  of  6ny  help  whatever 
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to  tboae  who  bave  made  partial  fHwUion  must  act  as  the  moat  direct 
diBcouragemeat  of  thrift  that  human  ingenuit;  can  devise. 

Mr.  Booth's  proposala  for  noirerBa!  peDsions  given  to  all  who 
attain  a  certain  age  irrespective  of  incoine  or  other  teat  does  avoid  the 
injustice  of  onr  present  poor-law  provision,  and  would  place  all  in  a 
position  in  which  any  thrift  they  might  exercise  would  be  sare  to  bring 
its  own  reward  of  increased  comfort.  The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Booth's 
proposals  is  the  cost,  which  for  EngUnd  and  Wales  alone  would 
amount  to  £17,000,000  at  the  outset,  and  in  fifty  years  double  that  sum. 
Before  entering  on  an  experiment  of  such  magnitude  th««  are  points 
which  need  most  careful  investigation.  At  present  we  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  actual  numbers  of  paupers  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  It  is  often  stated  that  three  out  of  every  seven  of  the  working 
population  who  reach  sixty-five  years  of  age  l>ecome  paapers,  bnt  this 
statement  la  based  on  a  very  doubtful  return  of  the  aged  paupers  for 
the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1892,  when  probably  many  individuals 
were  counted  several  times  over.  The  writers  of  these  papers  contond 
that  the  number  is  less  than  one  in  five  of  the  population  over  sixty- 
five.  When  such  difierence  of  opinion  is  possible  it  is  evident  more 
accnrate  information  ia  needed.  Then  there  is  the  very  important 
question  as  to  how  many  of  those  aged  paupers  now  inmates  of  our 
workhouses  would  be  unable,  owing  to  moral  and  physical  debility,  to 
maintain  themselves  outside  the  workhouse  if  tUey  possessed  a  pension. 
The  present  writer  had  for  twenty  years  to  administer  a  charity  which 
granted  pensions  of  10«.  a  week  to  fifty  aged  men  of  good  character, 
and  on  several  occasions  it  was  necessary  to  remove  some  of  these 
pensioners  to  the  workhouse  beoaose  the/  were  incapable  of  looking 
after  themselves,  and  had  no  friends  or  relatives  who  could  give  them 
the  care  and  nursing  they  required.  If  this  happened  with  those  who 
were  specially  selected  for  good  character,  it  would  happen  more 
frequently  with  the  drnnken  and  dissolute.  The  writers  of  these 
papers  illustrate  this  difficulty  by  the  experience  of  Victoria,  where 
numbers  of  the  pensioners  were  found  "unable  to  look  after  themselves," 
and  it  became  necessary  to  amend  the  Act  in  order  to  give  the  magis- 
trate "  power  to  decide  whether  a  claimant  otherwise  eligible  for  a 
pension  was  or  was  not  fit  to  be  entniBt«d  with  a  pension  ;  and,  if  he 
was  not,  to  send  him  to  a  .benevolent  .asylum,"  t.«.  a  workhouse  called 
by  a  diSerent  name. 

That  the  growing  altruism  of  society  will  not  long  tolerate  our 
present  treatment  of  the  aged  is  manifest  from  the  many  ooontries 
which  have  during  the  last  twenty  years  introduced  pension  schemes  of 
various  kindS)  and  the  steadily  growing  demands  for  pensions  tor  aged 
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workers  in  our  own  eonntrj  ;  but  before  we  embark  on  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme  of  nniTeraai  pensions,  or  snj  modificftdon  of  it,  *nd  before  the 
qoestion  of  old  ftge  pensions  finds  »  pUce  in  the  pmgnaime  of  »nj 
politics!  partj  or  snj  stAtesmsn,  we  require  much  more  light  than  wa 
at  preaeat  possess  on  the  may  and  difficult  questions  inTolred.  ICr. 
Booth's  scheme  would  obviate  the  objectiona  to  which  all  the  cod- 
tribntorj  schemes  are  open,  and  would  free  us  from  the  injnstice  of  the 
present  sjstem  of  poor  relieL  But  is  Ur.  Booth's  estimate  of  the 
cost  accurate  ?  Hae  he  under-estimated  the  number  of  the  aged,  and 
over-estimated  the  saving  that  would  be  effected  in  Uie  poor-law 
oxpenditore  by  failing  to  allow  for  the  nnmber  of  aged  who  would, 
from  moral  or  physical  incapacity,  still  require  to  be  maintained  in 
public  iuetitutiona  as  bebg  incapable  of  living  independent  livea  on 
the  pension  of  5#.  a  week  which  he  proposes  F 

W.  HooBE  Eds. 

CARTELLS  ET  TRUSTS.  Par  Et.  Mabtin  Saist-Uos.  [vii., 
218  pp.     Crown  8vo.     2  fr.     Lecofie.     Paris,  1903.] 

M.  Saint-Leon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  latest  work.  A  French 
writer  may  usually  be  trusted  to  be  clear  ;  and,  when  he  is  thorough 
as  well,  be  is  indeed  hard  to  beaL  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable 
than  the  way  in  which  our  author  manages  to  envisage  his  subject  «s 
a  determinate  whole.  Two  parallel  developments  are  extricated  from 
the  seeming  flax  of  contemporary  economic  process,  and  their  eoinmoa 
tendency  is  exhibited  side  by  side  with  their  specific  differences.  Yet 
the  definitory  interest  is  not  allowed  to  outbalance  the  inductive. 
Though  M.  Saint-Leon  describes  the  wood  as  a  wood,  he  does  not  foil 
to  noUce — nay,  positively  to  enumerate — the  trees.  A  man  or  less 
exhaustive  account  is  given  of  the  separate  pools  and  trusts  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  not  inconsiderable  literature  of  the  subject  is  treated 
with  full  respect.  The  writer  is  not  librarian  of  the  Mus^  Social  for 
nothing. 

The  book  begins  with  a  few  pages  of  historical  introduction.  These, 
perhaps,  were  hardly  necessary.  The  analogies  between  the  modern 
pool  or  trust  and  the  organizations  of  the  past  designed  to  foster 
monopoly  are  not  very  close.  By  the  way,  why  describe  the  Sicilian 
of  Aristotle's  Politici  (i.  4)  as  the  inventor  of  the  "  corner  "  instead 
of  Thales  (ib.) — not  to  mention  Josepli  F  The  references  to  the 
medisBvaL  corporations,  however,  are  interesting,  as  coming  from  one 
who  has  mode  himself  an  authc^ty  on  this  topic. 

We  pass  on  to  the  study  of  "  cortells  "  (kartelle,  comptoirs,  pools, 
syndicates,  combines).    This  institution  is  as  charactcs^istic&llyGerman 
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LD  its  origia  aa  tlio  trust  is  American.  It  appears  to  hare  first  taken 
shape  at  Dortmund  in  a  aacceasion  of  agreements  amougst  the  coal- 
ownerB,  the  objeot  of  wLicli  was  to  limit  production.  At  the  start,  it 
it  was  fouDd  impossible  in  practice  to  prevent  surreptitious  extra- 
prodaction.  The  difficulty  was,  hoirefer,  «t  length  met  bj  the 
formation  of  a  special  syndicate,  into  the  hands  ol  wliich  the  owners 
of  mines  anrrendered  their  entire  trading  rights.  Dealing  with  ont- 
siders  rendered  the  offender  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  syndicate 
fixed  the  amount  of  the  total  annual  output,  and  tlie  share  of  work 
falling  to  each  mine.  In  return,  a  minimum  rate  of  remuneration  was 
guaranteed  to  the  coal-owners,  togetlier  with  half-profits  on  the  sales, 
should  these  average  more  than  a  certain  leasonable  figure.  On  these 
or  somewhat  similar  lines  a  vast  number  of  "  cartells  "  have  in  recent 
years  been  successfully  organized  in  Germany,  some  three  to  fonr 
hundred  of  various  kinds  being  at  present  in  existence.  The  German 
legislature  has  hitherto  refrained  from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
their  action.  In  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  movement  in 
favour  of  their  control  by  the  State.  M.  Saint-L4on  thinks  that  any- 
thing like  stringent  control  would  be  highly  inadvisable.  Such  a 
provision,  for  instance,  as  that  all  its  statutes,  stipnlations,  accounts, 
etc.,  must  be  submitted  by  each  syndicate  to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  latter  having  it  in  his  power  to  prohibit  anything  he  may  consider 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  would  virtually  kill  the 
combines  under  the  conditions  of  modern  industry,  which  demand 
secrecy  and  despatch  before  all  else.  But  nobody,  opines  our  author, 
can  seriously  wish  to  kill  or  cripple  the  combines.  Not  merely  do  they 
efibct  certain  economies  by  restricting  competition — economies,  how- 
ever, of  which  their  organizers  reap  the  benefit  in  the  first  instance- 
but  they  regularise  production,  ami,  in  consequence,  prices,  an  advan- 
tage in  which,  not  only  the  wago-earning  class,  but  the  general  pnblio 
participates.  A  minority  of  the  German  "  cartells,"  however,  he 
thinks,  abuse  their  powers,  exploiting  the  consumer  by  putting  np 
prices  unfairly.  His  suggestion  is  worth  considering,  that  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  such  offenders  is,  not  to  iDBtitute  direct  Govern- 
ment supervision  in  any  form,  but  simply  to  manipulate  the  tariff  so 
that  the  monopolists  are  brought  to  their  senses  by  the  fear  of  foreign 
competition. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  the  trust,  U.  Saint-L^n  is  at  great  pains  to 
show  bow  utterly  it  differs  from  the  mere  trade-combination  that  seeks 
to  limit  production  or  to  fix  a  price.  The  very  etymology  of  the  term 
"  trust "  signifies  that  there  are  trustees  t^  whom  others — in  the  present 
case  the  associated  companies— delegate  their  powers.    As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  theae  powers  are  surreadered  absolntely  uoder  the  sjetem  tbat 
to-da^  prerails  in  America,  namelj  tliat  of  the  "  holding  troBt,"  which 
bu^a  up  enough  ehares  to  aecare  a  permanent  majoritj  of  Totea  mt 
general  meetings.  Thiu,  whereaa  the-cartellis  essentialljr  federative, 
the  trust  is  esBeotiallj  nuitary.  It  is  not  an  agreement,  hut  a  fusion. 
Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  the  practice  bo  often  resorted  to 
hj  the  tmst  of  "  dismantliDg,"  that  is,  of  doing  awa^  with  some  of 
its  factories  in  order  that  the  rest  may  work  at  full  capacity, — as  when 
the  whisky  trust  closed  sLxty-elght  distilleries  out  of  eighty.  In  this 
way,  competition  is  not  merely  restricted,  but  totally  abolished.  Under 
the  "  cartell"  system,  each  separate  enterprise  continues  under  its  own 
management,  and  may  at  a]^  moment  throw  up  the  treaty  and  recover 
its  independence.  But  the  Transatlantic  manager  is  a  slave — chosen 
for  bis  brains,  no  doubt,  but  unable  to  call  his  brains,  nay,  his  very 
soul,  bis  own.  Some  very  interesting  speculatioDS  on  the  probable 
effects  of  a  trast  rigime  on  the  American  character  are  put  forward  by 
M.  Saint-Uon.  Meanwhile,  the  moral  point  of  view  is  not  allowed 
to  prevail  nnduly  over  the  economic.  Our  author  most  successfully 
initiales  his  readers  into  the  mysteries  of  trust-promoting,  and  makes 
it  clear  what  "  waterlog  "  means  for  the  unfortunate  consumer.  Not 
a  little,  too,  is  said  about  "anti-tniat"  legislation,  actual  ami  pro- 
spective, in  the  States.  M.  Saint-Leon  himself  would  favour  manipn- 
lation  of  the  tariff  to  check  the  abuse  of  monopoly,  and  insistence  on 
effective  publicity  in  the  case  of  the  financial  arrangements  consti- 
tutive of  the  tmst  with  the  object  of  preventing  watering. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  said  as  regards  the  dependence  of 
trusts  and  cartells  on  protection.  M.  Havemeyer'a  dictam  is  famons, 
to  the  effect  that  the  mother  of  all  the  trusts  is  the  customs*tariff.  Like* 
wise  we  find  the  German  syndicates  selling  much  more  cheaply  abroad 
than  in  the  home  market.  It  looks,  then,  as  if  protection  and  these 
instruments  of  monopoly  went  closely  together,  and  it  is  significant 
that  M.  Saint-L^on  knows  of  no  better  weapon  wherewith  to  combat 
unfair  prices  than  the  lowering  of  the  charges  on  foreign  imports  of 
the  eorreaponding  class.  At  the  same  time  England,  the  classic  home 
of  free  exchange,  is  not  without  its  iudustrial  fnsions  and  combinations. 
It  is  hard  to  see,  however,  how  these  are  likely  to  exploit  the  consumer 
to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  they  happen  to  exercise  a  more  or 
less  exclusive  control  over  some  material  product,  as  is  in  a  way  the 
case  with  English  coal,  or  else  have  temporarily  attained  to  such 
superiority  in  the  matter  of  machinery  or  technical  skill  as  to  be  able 
to  set  the  rest  of  the  world  at  defiance.  Those  who  just  now  are 
raising  their  voioes  in  favour  of  so<called  Fair  Trade  for  this  countiy 
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irould  do  trell  to  refleot,  talciog  the  preaeat  Tolume  for  tbeir  guide,  on 
tlie  gross  uufairaeBS,  from  the  point  oE  view  of  the  general  pnblic,  of 
lanch  of  the  domeatio  trading  of  modern  Germany  and  America. 

R.  B.  Marett. 

DIE  KAETELLFEAGE  IN  THEORIE  UND  PRAXIS.  Von 
F.  TON  RoTTEVBURO,  Doctor  der  Rechte  und  Efarendoctor  der 
UniverBi&t  Yale,  [x,,  89  pp.  8ro.  Dunoker  &  Huniblot. 
Leipzig,  1903.] 
Thanks  to  the  "  fiscal  proposals  "  and  freqneut  references  to 
German  unfriend iinees,  the  word  "  cartel "  is  on  almost  every  one's 
lips.  "  Cartels  "  are,  as  Dr.  von  Bottenburg  explains,  anfinished  or 
undeveloped  *'  trusts,"  "  tnut«  in  the  making."  But,  whether  it  be 
that  the  fioished  article  brings  to  light  Tirtues  which  the  unfinished 
article  does  not  possess,  or  whether  in  German  hands  a  repressive 
weapon  tending  to  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  acquires  a  more  ruthless 
edge  than  in  American  (though  to  many  it  still  appears  a  moot  point 
if  American  "  trusts  "  are  not  sometimes,  on  the  one  hand,  aa  useful  as 
unquestionably  they  are  injurious  on  the  other),  there  is  no  one  but 
the  domeitiei  tetter,  directly  benefiting  thereby,  who  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  German  "  cartels."  Such  "  cartels  "—which,  as  Dr.  ?on 
Rottenbnrg  shows,  hare  it  directly  for  their  object  either  to  restrict 
production,  or  to  suppress  its  cost  (including  wages),  or  else  to  force 
up  the  price  of  goods — are  known  to  be  tlie  direct  outcome  of  the  pro- 
tectionism which  Prince  Bismarck  introduced  in  1879.  That  protection 
set  up  a  ring-fence  all  round  Germany,  within  which  producers — that 
is,  producing  employers — have  it  in  their  power  to  exploit  demand  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  To  benefit  the  more  by  the  admirable  opportunity, 
capital  has  coalesced  freely,  and  "  organised  "  itself,  until  now  at  many 
points  it  rules  supreme. 

There  are  some  very  telling  indictments  i^lnst  bodies  of  this  sort 
contained  in  Dr.  von  Rottenburg's  admirably  written  book,  recording 
instances  of  most  unsGrupulonsly  selfish  exploitation  of  opportunities, 
which  those  among  us  who  have  a  hankering  for  protection,  regardless 
of  the  evils  which  it  may  be  shown  to  carry  with  it,  may  do  well  to 
take  note  of.  Also  Dr.  von  Bottenburg  opportunely  points  out — 
being,  [wobably,  the  first  to  do  so— in  what  degree,  under  the  influence 
of  "  eartellism,"  the  tone  of  economic  oontroveray  has  changed,  and 
become  lowered  and  brutalized.  The  syndicated  employers  appear  to 
have  thrown  off  all  restraint,  all  regard  for  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
controversy.  They  answer  with  mere  "abuse,"  jnst  like  the  "  agrarians" 
from  the  Russian  frontier. 
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Hftving  been  for  something  like  ten  jekrs  Prince  Bismarck's  rery 
"right  hand,"  the  head  of  bis  "obaneery "  and  his  partieular  con* 
liJant,  Dr.  von  Rottenbnrg,  who  is  now  "enrator" — that  is,  the 
Gorernment-appointed  supreme  chief — of  Boon  UnirersUj,  cannot,  it 
may  be,  bring  himself  altogether  to  comlemn  the  protectionist  policy 
of  his  chief,  though  it  has  in  fact  prodaced  "  cartels."  But  having  seen 
that  policy  at  work,  he  stands  np  manfully  for  some  supplementary 
measures  which  would,  at  any  rate,  restore  the  balance  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Under  protection  and  "  cartels "  employers 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  And  some  **  cartels,"  as  the  author  dis- 
tinctly shows,  make  it  their  direct  object  to  cnt  down  wages,  to 
maintain  long  hours,  to  fight  working  men's  organizations,  to  supply 
one  another  with  hands  in  the  event  of  strikes,  to  "keepont  agitators" 
by  concerted  action,  to  refuse  employment  to  men  coming  from  other 
works  without  the  employers'  approval,  to  exchange  confidential  com- 
munications relative  to  their  employees'  character  and  conduct — in  a 
wwd,  openly  and  relentlessly  to  defy,  by  all  means  within  their  power, 
accepted  twentieth-century  principles  of  equality  and  free  labonr 
contract.  The  employers,  so  oar  author  contends,  ought  not  to  possess 
such  excessive  power.  Since  they  do  possess  it,  at  any  rate  the  work- 
men ought  to  be  allowed  to  meet  it  by  similar  combination,  and  to  be 
conceded  that  right  of  free  combination  which  now,  as  amongst  societies, 
rliey  wholly  lack  in  Germany. 

There  is  moch  in  this  book  which  is  purely  personal,  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  anther's  assailants  in  a  coatroveray  which  appears  to 
have  become  highly  heated.  Bat  the  rest,  which  is  closely  reasoned, 
forcibly  written,  and  full  of  information  tellingly  marshalled,  will  well 
bear  snch  ballast. 

Henrt  W.  Woltp, 

DAS    PRODUZENTENINTERESSE    DER    ARBEITER   TJND 
DIE   HANDELSFREIHEIT.    Von  Heimiich  Dtetzel,  Pro- 
fessor  an  dcr  Universitat  Boon.    [118  pp.    8to.     Fischer,    Jena,  - 
1903,] 
KOKXZOLL  UNO  SOCIALREFORU.     Von  Heixricr  Dietzel, 
Professor  an  der  Universitiit   Bonn.     [56   pp.     6vo.     1   mark. 
Simion.    Berlin,  1901.] 
At  no  time  baa  the  example  of  Germany  possessed  a  greater  interest 
for  ourselves  than  at  the  present  moment.    Germany  baa  long  since 
taken  the  decisive  plunge  into  protectionism,  on  the  brink  of  which 
we  seem   now  to  stand.    It  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
"  national,"  i,«,  according  to  our  present  phraseology,  "  imperialist," 
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cohesiOD ;  of  promoting  national  velfftrfi  bj'Btead^iag  irsde,  making 
employment  contiuuone,  aud  raising  wages;  And  of  "retaliating" 
upon  neighbours  who  had  begun  the  flght  with  hostile  tariffs.  More 
than  once  has  Germanj,  meeting  with  unlooked-for  hindrances,  had 
more  or  less  to  reshape  her  coarse,  Bnt,  at  any  rate,  she  has  expe- 
rience to  look  baek  upon  where  we  can  only  gpeculato  as  to  probable 
results.  To  prejudiced  eyes  the  lesson  taught  hy  German  dabbling 
in  patriotic  protectionism  appears  not  altogether  a  clear  one.  Manj 
other  influences  besides  a  duty  varying  between  about  2*.  3d.  and  lit. 
per  quarter  on  wheat  have  been  at  work,  alternately  stimulating  or  else 
checking  trade,  raising  or  else  lowering  prices,  in  unforeseen  ways. 
Hence  it  is  that  Germany  has  had  once  more  the  question,  not  indeed 
of  free  trade,  but  of  moderate  or  else  stringent  protection  placed  before 
it,  and  that  for  some  time  champions  on  either  side  have  been  leading 
vigorous  charges  against  one  another,  of  which,  nnfortunately,  far  too 
little  notice  has  been  taken  in  our  very  much  interested  country. 

Professor  Dietzel  wields  hia  pen  as  one  of  the  foremost  fighters  on 
the  free<trade  side.  He  is  a  free-trader  of  the  purest  water,  in  whom 
Cobden  himself  would  have  rejoiced,  and  exhibits  iu  the  contest 
qualities  which  we  ore  not  iu  the  habit  of  looking  for  among  his 
countrymen,  more  particularly  of  professorial  rank — that  is,  a  pithy 
telling  style,  and  remarkably  lucid  expositiou,  such  as  necessarily 
suggests  clearness  of  thongbt,  and  accordingly  carries  conviction  with 
it.  Both  his  pamphlets,  or  booklets,  here  referred  to  deserve  attentive 
reading. 

In  Komxoll  und  Socialreform  the  author  shows  very  plainly  to 
what  extent  a  duty  upon  corn  has  proved  antagoniatio  to  those  laudable 
objects  of  "  social  reform  "  which  German  statesmen,  no  doubt  honestly, 
profess  to  have  so  much  at  heart,  but  which,  in  their  ignorance  about 
the  inevitable  effects  of  a  tax  upon  foodstuffs,  they  seriously  jeopardize 
while -ostensibly  attempting  to  further  them.  Like  a  second  Fenelope, 
they  undo  at  night  what  they  have  laboriously  wrought  at  day.  Unable, 
apparently,  to  trace  the  true  relation  between  cause  aud  effect,  German 
protectionists — at  the  present  time  the  ruling  party — have  very  ignor- 
nntly  attributed  to  the  one  circumstance  which  has  tended  to  steady 
their  market,  that  is,  the  broadened  basis  of  a  "  world  trade,"  the 
mischief  of  disturbing  and  unsettling  it ;  and  they,  accoftlingly,  labour 
to  separate  their  country  once  more  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
"  Chinese  wall."  They  indeed  perceive  that  emergencies  may  ari^o 
in  which  it  will  be  necessary,  for  self-preservation,  to  break  through 
this  solid  bulwark.  But  they  are  confiding  enough  to  argue  that 
on  such  oceaiions  this  will  be  easily  possible,  for  neighbours  now 
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deliberately  rebuffed  vili  be  viUing  Uien  to  come  to  Germtuir's  rescue 
without  olftiming  anj  return  Berviee.  Frofeasor  Dietzel  showa  very 
conclnsiTelj  vhat  s  mistaken  course  this  needs  must  prove— naj, 
indeed,  hu  alrekdy  proved — in  the  result.  It  is  German  indastrias 
which  hare  suffered  bj  sueb  a  selfishly  shortsighted  policy.  He  might 
have  added  that  even  the  most "  &vourafale  "  commercial  treaties  con- 
cluded, on  which  Germany  has  bo  much  prided  herself,  can  prove  no 
bar  to  this.  Prince  Biamarok  waa  a  great  adept  at  concluding  "favoar- 
able" — i.e.  one-sided — commercial  treaties,  while  hia  crushing  tariff  of 
1879  was  in  force,  and  he  know  how  to  obtain  from  neighbours  tem- 
porarily embarrassed  exceptional  terms.  His  treaties  were,  in  fact, 
preposteronaly  "  favourable,"  but  for  that  very  reason  they  did  not  last. 

One  other,  most  important,  point  which  Professor  Dietzel  rightly 
brings  into  relief,  first  in  Komzoll  u»d  Soeialreform,  and  next,  in 
rejoinder  to  protectionist  replies,  in  Dot  ProduxaUeninttreiie  der  Ar- 
beiter,  is  this — that  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to  affirm  that  proteotion 
has  in  Germany  tended  to  steady  employment  and  to  raise  wages.  As 
regards  the  mere  facts,  he  quotes  Dr.  Eagen  Bichter  as  publicly  de- 
monstrating  that  neither  in  1880,  when  the  first  duty  on  corn  was 
imposed,  nor  in  1885,  nor  again  in  1887,  when  it  was  twice  consecutively 
raised,  has  a  rise  in  workmen's  wages  followed.  But  he  goes  on  to 
prove  that  such  rise  could  not  have  followed,  that  it  was  nonsense  to 
expect  it,  tliat,  in  truth,  the  price  of  food  and  labourers'  wages  move 
in  opposite  directions.  He  furthermore  observes  that  not  even  the 
most  thorough-going  protectionist  in  Germany  has  ever  affirmed, 
propheLioally  or  retrospectively,  as  our  protectionists  do,  that  the  rise 
in  wages  expected  to  result  from  protection  could  do  more  than  make 
up,  in  part  only,  for  the  addition  mode  to  the  price  of  food. 

Both  books  ought  to  be  read.  They  are  as  full  of  solid  argument 
as,  in  Sterne's  words,  *'  an  egg  is  of  meat ; "  and  it  is  all  argument 
direotly  bearing  upon  our  groat  controversy  of  the  hour. 

Hbsrt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  FINANCIAL  HISTORY   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

By  D.  R.  DzwET,  PhJ).,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics 

in  the  Massaehnsetts  Institute  of  Technology,     [xxxv.,  530  pp. 

Crown  8vo,    7«,  6d.  net,    Longmans.    New  York,  1903.] 

The  chief  interest  of  Professor  I>ewoy'B  treatise  for  Englishmen  at 

this  moment  centres  in  his  observations  and  figures  regarding  the 

instability  of  American  import  duties.     When  the  coactuslon  of  the 

Kapoleonio  wars,  in  1815,  permitted  the  nations  of  Christendom  at  last 

to  turn  their  attention  to  trade  and  the  development  of  their  resources, 
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it  fouod  die  states  ot  tbs  Union  at  strife  among  themaelTes  on  questions 
of  commerciaL  polioj,  wliicfa  have  generally  exeroiaed  a  predominating 
— what  a  Gennaa  would  call  a  matiffebende—iu&n&uoB  in  the  historj 
of  that  ooitntrj.  In  1816  President  Madiaon  expressly  recommended 
Congress  to  foster  native  manafactnrSB,  and  in  that  year  a  tariff  vas 
adopted  which,  though  not  qaile  so  high  as.  that  in  force  during  the 
war  of  1812,  was  avowedly  devised  in  the  interests  of  iodnstry  instead 
of  revenue.  But,  while  protection  conciliated  the  iron  trade  of  Penn- 
sylvania, it  alienated  the  shipping  interest  in  the  New  England  ports, 
and  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planters  of  the  south,  who  were  paid  for 
their  exported  produce  in  articles  of  British  manufacture.  But  as 
industries  grew,  and  the  manufacturing  interests  acquired  greater 
influence  with  Congress,  opposing  aims  sprang  up  among  them,  and  as 
one  or  other  section  had  to  be  conciliated  by  politicians,  so  the  tariff 
year  by  year  underwent  the  most  extraordinary  oscillations.  This  fact 
is  brought  out  in  the  tables  in  which  the  author  presents  na  with  the 
annual  "  average  rates  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  "  from  1821  to  1861 
inclusive.  During  the  HrsC  lialf  of  this  period  the  average  is  never  two 
years  the  same.  In  1822  it  is  31-7  per  cent.  ;  in  1828,  after  a  kind  of 
switchback  course  during  the  intervening  years,  it  is  39*3.  In  this 
year  a  new  tariff  law  was  passed  which  represented,  says  Professor 
Dewey,  "  the  high-water  mark  of  protective  legislation  before  the 
Civil  War,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  many  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
with  its  exceptional  demands,  was  over.  In  1830,  when  this  law  had 
had  time  to  come  fully  into  operation,  the  average  rate  stood  at  48'8 
per  cent  It  wonld  probably  never  have  been  passed  had  not  New 
England,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  previous  protective  tariff,  added 
manufactures  to  its  fishing  and  shipping  trade.  It  was  so  unpopular 
that  it  was  not  only  kno^n  as  the  "  Black  Tariff,"  but  South  Carolina 
went  so  far  as  to  pass  an  ordinance  dechtring  that  the  tariff  law  of 
1828  was  "  null  and  void  and  no  law,  nor  binding  on  this  State,  its 
officers  and  citizens."  President  Jaokson  replied  by  sending  a  naval 
force  under  Farragut  into  Charlestown  harbour.  With  this  threat, 
combined  with  a  new  and  lower  tariff,  an  actual  conflict  was  avoided. 
The  average  rate  sank  to  31-9  per  cent,  in  1833  and  to  25-3  in  1837, 
ouly  pour  mieux  tauter  the  next  year  to  37'8.  Down  in  1842  at  23*1, 
it  bounded  up  the  following  year  to  35*7. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  modorative  and  stable  protective  tariffs, 
lasting  &om  1846  to  1856.  The  country  was  prosperous,  bnt  in  185? 
there  occurred  a  widespread  commercial  panic,  which  the  protectionists 
attributed  to  too  liberal  a  scale  of  duties,  "  They  maintain,"  wroto 
Ur.  Blaine,  "that  from  1846  to  1857  the  United  States  would  have 
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enjoyed  prosperity  under  any  form  of  tariff,  but  that  the  moment  tlie 
exoeptiooal  coadilJoiiB  in  Europe  and  in  America  came  to  an  end  the 
country  was  plunged  headlong  into  a  disaster  from  which  the  conaer- 
vattre  force  of  a  protective  tariff  would  in  large  part  have  saved  it." 
Yet  even  under  that  rigime  of  comparative  free  trade  the  import  duly 
on  the  great  bulk  ol  commercial  products  was  between  20  and  30  per 
cent.  At  all  events  it  ia  to  be  noted  tbat  it  was  under  a  consistent 
and  uniform  tariff  policy  that  the  United  States  enjoyed  perhaps  its 
longest  spell  of  uninterrupted  commercial  prosperity. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  tariff,  like  other  forms  of  taxation,  stood 
at  an  abnormal  height  to  meet  the  abnormal  military  expenditure. 
During  several  years  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  !n  1865,  import 
duties  were  gradually  reduced  until  1875,  when  a  10  per  cent, 
"horizontal"  reduction  effected  in  1872  was  repealed.  No  further 
serious  alterations  were  made  till  the  tariff  of  I8B3,  which  was  on  the 
whole  protectionist  in  tone,  notwithstanding  the  haphazard  manner  in 
which  its  details  were  finally  settled.  Then  followed  a  campaign  on 
the  question  between  import  duties  for  revenue  parposes,  as  favoured 
by  the  Democrats,  and  a  protective  tariff  advocated  by  the  Republicans. 
The  Bepublican  victory  resulted  in  the  HcKinley  Tariff  of  1890. 
Although  the  subsequent  rise  of  prices  stirred  up  popular  opposition 
to  it,  the  protection  policy  has  since  more  than  held  its  own,  the 
attempts  made  in  Congress  to  mitigate  it  only  occasioning  uncertainty 
in  the  commercial  world,  with  wblcli,  be  it  observed,  synchronized  the 
period  of  great  industrial  depression  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibitioti,  in  1893,  and  the  revival  of  trade  following  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Of  the  productivity  of  these 
tariffs  and  the  Dingley  Tariff  of  1897  in  regard  to  revenue — three 
tariffs  within  seven  years — Professor  Dewey  observes  that  industry 
cannot  accommodate  itself  at  a  moment's  notice  to  changes  in  the 
schedules,  so  that  in  each  case  the  time  has  been  too  brief  to  allow  of 
a  safe  generalization  on  their  respective  merits.  The  cost  of  colleclion 
he  puts  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  He  does  not  attempt  to  estimate 
the  inflaence  of  these  fluctuating  imposts  upon  the  commerce  or 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  tables  of  average  annual  rates 
of  import  duties  are  discontinued  for  the  years  subsequent  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Thus  the  reader  is  deprived  of  one  means 
of  comparison  between  sncceasive  tariffs.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  his 
subject  is  much  more  adequately  handled  as  to  the  earlier  than  as  to 
the  later  period  treated  of  by  the  author. 

C.  H,  d'£.  Leppington. 
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THE  BANK  BATE  AND  THE  MONET  MABEET  IN 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE.  GEBUANr,  HOLLAND,  AND 
BELGIUM,  18U-1900.  B;  R.  Lreus  FALORA.rB,  F.B.S. 
[xxtii.,  237  pp.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  net     Mom;.    London,  1903.] 

Mr.  Palgrave  here  ODtera  into  r  somewhat  technical  comp&iiMu  of 
the  policy  pursued  b^  the  national  banks  of  .Continental  countries  witli 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  reference,  first,  to  the  unottnt  of 
specie  normally  held  in  reserve  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  rate  of  discount. 
He  addresses  himself  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  economists  and  Buaneiere, 
but  in  the  former  branch  of  his  subject,  at  any  rate,  the  section  of 
the  public  endowed  with  banking  accounts  has  a  very  real  interest, 
whether  it  is  aware  of  the  fact  or  not. 

Mr.  Palgrave  is  careful  to  say  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  making  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  tabuhites 
the  annual  averages  of  the  transactions  of  both  the  issne  and  the 
banking  departments  of  the  Bank  from  1844  to  1900  in  forty-six 
columns,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  point  oat  that  the  returns  of  its 
transactions  supplied  by  the  Bank  hare  been  less  complete  since  1875 
than  they  had  been  daring  the  previous  thirty  years.  The  amounts  of 
"  bills  discounted  "  and  of  "  temporary  advances  "  have  ceased  to  be 
given  since  1876,  and  so  baa  the  total  amount  of  the  balances  main- 
tained by  London  bankers  in  the  Bank  of  England.  As  to  the  latter, 
he  points  out  that,  though  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  has  risen 
from  £8,500,000  in  1844  to  £21,455,000— that  is,  more  than  150  per 
cent., — at  the  former  data  the  London  bankers*  balances  constituted 
only  11  per  cent,  of  the  reserve,  whereas  they  formed  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  it  in  1877,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  amount  has  been 
disclosed.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  it  has  been  just  at  periods  of 
financial  pressure  or  crisis  that  the  London  bankers  have  piled  up  their 
balances  with  the  Bank,  In  order  to  be  forearmed  against  any 
exceptional  call  upon  their  resources.  Consequently  it  is  just  at  such 
anxious  moments  that  the  Bank's  reserve  is  most  largely  composed  of 
notes  and  specie  which  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  and  which  are 
especially  likely  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  Bank  itself  is  most  liable 
to  need  them.  The  same  fund,  he  points  ont,  cannot  Jastly  be 
reckoned  as  the  Bank's  own  reserve,  and  also  the  reserve  of  the  banks 
whose  banker  it  is.  "  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world,"  says 
Mr.  Palgrave,  "  of  which  the  banking  system  is  known,  in  which  the 
reserves  of  the  banks  are  loaned  out  in  the  nunner  in  which  diey  are 
in  this  country."  In  the  crisis  of  1857  the  real  reserve,  that  is  the 
reserve  omitting  the  bankers'  balances,  fell  to  £1,162,000,  and  In  1865 
to  £1,208,000,    Now  that  the  Bank  no  longer  diatingaishes  the  sum 
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entruBted  to  ita  cnatodr  hj  the  other  banks  in  Its  ratnrns,  it  ia 
impoaaible  to  uy  whftt  Ita  ml  reaarve  at  the  present  time  is. 

Ur.  Palgreve's  tone  is  stadioDsIy  moderate  thronghont,  but  his 
treatise  ia  a  weighty  proteat  againat  the  present  policy  of  the  Bank  in 
trading  npon  so  anu^  a  (real)  reserre,  and  in  withholding,  of  late 
years,  information  as  to  its  traoBaotions  and  positioa  which  was 
formerly  made  pnblio  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Bank's  reticence  as 
to  the  portion  of  its  (apparent)  reserve  oonsiating  of  balances  belong- 
ing to  other  banka  nught,  he  points  out,  be  discounted  if,  to  qnote 
liis  own  words,  "  tiie  oonunittee  of  the  cleariog-hoaBe  were  to  pnblisii 
the  coIleotiTe  amonots  of  the  bankera'  balances  with  the  Bank 
weekly,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  clearing-honse  retarns," 
He  thinks  there  eould  be  no  objection  to  this  provided  the  balances 
were  amnmarlEed  in  one  total  "There  ia  a  great  danger  at  such 
times  (i.e.  timea  of  preeanre)  to  onr  highly  complicated  banking  system 
from  alarm  among  tiie  ill-informed  and  ignorant.  Their  anxiety 
would  be  soothed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  large  reaonrees  held  by  the 
banks."    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suggestion  may  bear  frniL 

C.  H.  d'E.  Leppihgton. 

HEREDITY  AND  SOCIAL  FBOOBESS.  By  Simon  K.  Fatten. 
[211  pp.  Crown  8vo,     S».  net.    Macmillan.    New  York,  1903.] 

This  book  is  written  by  an  economist,  but  not  for  economists — not 
for  sucli  economists,  at  any  rate,  as  are  minded  simply  to  "  cultivate 
their  garden,"  It  is  what  might  be  termed,  according  to  the  latest 
fashion  in  pbiloaopbical  slang,  "  tnetoconomical "  in  its  scope,  seeking 
to  invest  an  asBomed  law  of  social  progress  with  the  widest  significance 
of  which  it  is  biologically  and  psychologically  capable. 

First,  then,  for  this  law  in  its  merely  economic,  or,  let  us  say, 
sociological,  aspect.  Social  progress,  it  is  laid  down  at  the  outset,  is 
essentially  the  ontcome  of  a  "  social  sorplas."  By  this  is  meant  a 
balanoe  or  net  increase  in  the  means  of  aubsisteoce.  Snch  an  increaae 
in  wealth,  it  ia  maintiuned,  as  such  causes  an  increase  in  energy  ;  which 
energy  in  its  turn,  by  opening  up  new  environments,  and  therewith 
calling  into  existence  fresh  forms  of  psycbioal  response,  ia  the  source 
of  all  that  we  call  progress.  If  we  ask  for  empirical  confirmation  of 
this  theory  of  social  advance,  we  are  referred  to  the  facts  that  plentiful 
food  produces  energy,  and  that  prolonged  childhood — another  con- 
sequence of  easy  circumstances — gives  the  natural  qualities  more  time 
in  which  to  develope.  If  it  be  objected  at  this  point  that,  whilst  in 
some  oases  "  the  Inxories  of  one  generation  become  the  necesaitieB  of  the 
next,"  thia  ia  by  no  means  always  ao,  luxury  being  in  other  cases  as 
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regArds  both  iadirldoals  and  oommnuitieB  deatmetiTfl  of  energy  rather 
than  creative,  no  reply  U  forthcoming ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  diBcn- 
tangle  the  law  that  prosperitjr  is  the  unique  aonroe  of  energy  from  the 
irrelevant  conditions  that  mask  Its  action  in  the  concrete.  A  law  may 
be  doubtful  in  its  own  particular  sphere.  Correlate  it,  however,  with 
other  lawB,  no  less  donbtfnl  in  their  own  particular  spheres,  and  with 
"  deduction  " — something  more,  by  the  way,  than  mere  colligation^ 
comes  verification.     Such  is  the  method  frankly  stated  and  purstied. 

So  we  are  spirited  into  an  entirely  different  region  of  ideas,  and  are 
introduced  to  the  doctrine,  prod&imed  by  Geddes  and  Thompson  in 
tbeir  Evolution  of  Sex,  of  the  katabolio  or  energy-dissipating  male 
and  the  anabolic  or  energy-storing  female.  Secondary  or  sexual 
characters,  it  is  there  suggested,  are  the  expression  of  the  snper> 
abundant  energy  possessed  by  the  male.  Put  this  law  together  with 
the  eoonomic  law  formulated  above,  and  we  get  a  law  of  wider  sweep 
to  this  effect — that  organic  acquisitions  of  whatever  kind  are  the  ont- 
come  of  an  all-ronnd  katabolism. 

Bnt  what  about  heredity  P  Organic  acquisitione  are  not  necessarily 
inheritable.  And  Dr.  Patten  is  no  Lunaroktan.  On  the  contrary,  be 
"  weiamannises  "  thus,  "  Every  stable  race  is  careful  to  impress  on  the 
young  its  habits,  standards,  and  moral  code.  Sorely  this  would  sot 
be  necessary  if  every  modifioation  in  the  parent  were  directly  inherited 
by  the  child."  Meanwhile,  he  believes  that  the  acquired  forms  of 
psychical  response  to  the  new  environments  opened  up  by  a  wealth- 
born  energy  are  in  the  case  of  man  somehow  **  transformed  into  per* 
manent  mental  traits."  But  how  precisely  F  Back  we  go  from  sociology 
to  the  anabolic  female  of  biology.  She,  it  appears,  does  as  a  matter  of 
empirical  fact  inherit  whatever  prodttots  of  male  katabolisni  "prove 
Dseful  not  merely  in  contest  bnt  also  in  the  acquisition  of  nutriment." 
But  the  mere  **  that "  is  not  explicitly  given  any  "  why  '■  to  rest  on. 

If,  however,  the  mystio  word  "  germinal  selection  "  is  never  breathed, 
plenty  of  weismannite  theorizing  concerning  the  cryptic  modes  of 
germinal  development  is  adduced  with  more  or  less  relevanoy  to  the 
main  theme.  The  psycho-physics  of  the  cell  is  a  highly  fashionable 
topic  with  American  writers,  bat  herein  Br.  Patten  surely  "goes  one 
better"  on  the  most  "synthetic"  of  his  brethren.  The  egg  before 
fertilisation  is  observed  to  throw  off  certain  bodies — what  and  why 
being  matters  of  much  uncertainty.  Presumably,  however,  this  process 
of  "redaction"  clears  the  way  for  intersexnal  reproduction.  Dr. 
Fatten  proceeds  to  generalize  this  fact,  supposing  that  wherever  growth 
by  what  may  be  called  solf-r^rodaction  is  checked  in  an  environment 
that  puts  too  great  demands  on  the  organic  energy  available,  similar 
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rednotion  takea  place  ho  aa  to  elear  the  vay  for  regeneration  on  more 
hopeful  lines.  Herenpon  -we  leap  off  to  psychology.  Emotion, 
according  to  Professor  James,  hae  "  no  special  brain  centres."  Why, 
then,  ooDJectures  Dr.  Patten,  may  not  emotion  be  simply  the  psychical 
correlate  of  reduction,  the  accompaniment  of  that  disintegrating  return 
of  energy  upon  itself  which  leaves  the  organism  shorn  of  the  experi- 
nentat  characters  that  hare  proved  nnsnccessful,  yet  ready  to  hare 
another  try  with  new  and,  if  possible,  better  ones  P  Another  junop, 
this  time  into  sociology,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  "  The  hard-pressed 
races  are  emotional.  They  believe  in  chance  and  lack,  and  their  acts 
are  detrimental  to  their  adjustment."  And  the  moral,  which  both 
knits  these  analogies  together  and  brings  them  into  connexion  with 
the  central  argument,  is  that  energy  is  the  affirmative  factor,  the 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  straggle  the  critical  factor,  the  pmning-knife. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  out  Dr.  Patten's  speculations  into 
their  ultimate  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  terms  of  katabolism 
and  emotional  devolution  or  throw-back,  all  manner  of  psychological 
and  sociological  principles  are  described  as  never  before.  What  has 
chief  bearing  on  the  theory  of  social  progress  from  which  the  book 
starts  is  the  view  that  the  energy  which  finds  an  outlet  in  fresh 
enviTonmeats  and  newly  acquired  characters  is  always  tbe  resnlt  of  a 
previous  throw-back.  Hence,  "  progress  is  not  the  making  of  the 
strong,  but  that  protection  of  the  weak  in  men  by  which  differentiation 
becomes  possible."  In  other  words,  the  use  of  a  "social  sorplns" 
is  to  give  dwarfed  and  thwarted  characters  another  chance.  The 
natural  characters  that  are  going  strong  need  no  fostering.  Dr.  Fatten 
takes  us  far  afield,  for  the  most  part  weaving  his  argument  round  the 
notion  of  a  cell  with  tough  integoment  wherefrom  endless  throw-backs 
to  the  central  store  of  potentialities  direct  the  surplus  energy  to  what 
is  weak  and  undifierentiated.  Bnt  all  the  while  behind  the  psycho- 
physicist  one  seems  to  discern  an  older  and  more  familiar  friend,  the 
economic  protectionist.  He  talks  of  the  cell  but  be  means  the  state — 
nay,  rather  the  States  ;  and  bis  prescription  is — lots  of  go  and  hustle, 
and  good  thick  integument  in  the  shape  of  a  customs-tariff. 

A  final  word— offered  with  a  full  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  framing 
off-hand  a  just  estimate  of  so  complicated  a  piece  of  thinking — as  to 
the  scientific  value  of  this  book.  On  tbe  one  hand,  it  is,  despite  its 
complexity,  most  remarkably  lucid.  Dr.  Patten  has  spared  no  pains 
to  formulate  hie  views  in  orisp  and  clear-cut  phrases.  His  only  fanit, 
as  regards  the  presentation  of  his  ideas,  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  cartaesa. 
Hia  hypotheses  are  almost  as  numerous  aa  his  sentences.  Still,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  book  has  the  scientific  merit  of  straightforwardness 
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ftod  preoUioa  of  etatement.  Its  ftnthor  hu  eTtdentl;  Uken  to  heart 
the  motto  he  prefixes  to  hie  work,  that  trnth  comes  out  of  error  more 
rapidly  than  oat  of  coofnsiOD,  On  the  other  hand,  the  mau  of  scienoe 
may  veil  ask,  Are  these  akjgoraping  analogies  scioDce  at  all  F  Is  the 
logical  oanon  which  forbids  a  fxtrd^mns  tk  2Uo  yivot — muoh  more 
half  a  dozen  aaoh — plajed  out,  or  may  we  still  say  that  this  oannot  be 
toienoe,  thoagh  it  may  be  philosophj-  of  a  kmd  ?  The  working 
biologist  will  not  get  from  this  book  the  sort  of  theory  of  heredity  he 
wants.  The  working  economist  cannot  expect  to  bolster  np  a  theory 
of  protection  with  hypotheses  to  the  effeot  that  "  the  brain  is  ta 
enclosed  ovary,"  or  what  not.  Meanwhile,  all  snch  synthesis  of 
syntheses  is  pnre  joy  to  two  prevalent  typea  of  psendo^cientific  jerry- 
bnilder,  the  merely  literary  cell-psychologist  and  the  merely  literary 
sociologist.  Dr.  Fatten  himself  is  a  serions  thinker,  and,  indeed,  there 
is  a  tonch  of  genins  about  whatever  he  writes.  Other  serious  thiukers, 
then,  may  well  look  to  this  book  of  his,  if  not  for  instruction,  at  least 
for  inspiration.  But  the  crowd  of  the  half-educated  that  measures  the 
worth  of  a  "  law  "  by  its  sise — ^what  if  it  swallow  theae  meteoonomical 
apriorities  whole?  And  yet  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Fatten  that  "real 
education  is  the  bringing  of  the  weak  in  one  set  of  individuals  up  to 
the  level  of  the  strong  in  others.^'  Surely  the  weakness  of  the  rank 
and  file  amongst  the  suentifio  writers  of  the  day  is  just  this — premature 
generalization. 

B.  R.  MUETT. 

WOMEN  UNDER  THE  FACTORY  ACT.  By  Noea  Vynnk 
and  HzLEM  Blackbubn.  [206  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1*.  Williams 
&  Norgate.    London,  1903.] 

The  idea  of  setting  forth  the  provisiona  of  the  Factory  Act,  so  far 
as  they  afibct  women,  in  simple  language  and  in  a  cheap  and  con- 
venient form,  is  excellent.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present  case,  that 
plan  has  been  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions. The  authors  have  interspersed  their  version  of  the  law's 
demanda  with  a  sort  of  running  commentary,  conveying  approval  or 
the  reverse ;  and,  withont  previous  knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  dia- 
tingnish  which  portion  of  the  text  is  sanctioned  by  King  and  Farlia* 
ment,  which  by  Miss  Blackburn  and  Miss  Yynne. 

This,  however,  is  a  detail.  It  is  a  more  serious  matter  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  not  always  faithfully  rendered.  For 
Instanoe,  it  ia  said  that  "  no  overtime  may  be  worked  in  non-textile 
factories  and  workshops  where  children  and  young  persons  are 
employed  "  (p.  146),  but  no  such  provision  occurs  in  the  Act.    We 
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■ra  ftlao  uHd  tint  "the  provirioiiB  of  th»  Aet  do  not  ^pplj  to  As 
women  engaged  in  the  fiafa-einuig  tnde^  nor  the  janMBftking  trade, 
firom  Ist  June  to  Slat  (ate)  Sept."  (p.  142).  Bnt  secL  41  of  the 
Aet  aaja  milj,  **  The  (ROvisioDa  of  this  Aet  om  to  period  ofemplogmemt, 
timet  for  meals  and  koUdtga,  ahall  not  applj,"  etc  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  beet  features  of  the  eoosoIUating  Act  of  1901  that  it  placed  these 
two  trades — ao  dilEcnlt  to  eontrol,  and  jet  so  greatlj  needing  wise 
regulation — nnder  the  aanitarj  (Rovisions  of  the  law  from  which  thej 
had  preTioosIj  been  exempted.  Again,  it  is  stated  that "  it  is  illegal 
to  begin  at  the  half-4ioor"  (p.  124).  Bnt  the  Act  onlj  limits  the 
period  of  auphijment — tis.  between  6  s-m.  sjid  6  pjn  (or  between 
7  ajn.  and  7  p-m.), — and  does  not  prerent  work  beginning  at  6.30  ^m., 
or  anj  other  tinte  np  to  5.59  p^m. 

It  is  onlj  fair  to  saj  that  the  authors,  while  ofajeeting  to  what  tkej 
eonrider  **  reetrictiona  "  on  women's  work,  show  an  eridentlj  genoine 
desire  to  be  impartial.  Bnt  tbaj  are  insufficiently  equipped  tor  their 
task,  and  continoaUy  beg  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  legal  r^nla- 
tions  on  wages.  It  was  once  common  to  argne  that  factorj  children 
**  most  Btarre  "  if  thej  worked  on! j  ten  hours  a  daj  instead  irf  twelve ; 
and  some  people  are  still  inclined  to  assome  that  a  working  woman 
will  {vobablj  starre  unless  allowed  to  work  oTortime.  The  few  pence 
earned  in  over-hours,  repreeent  a  concrete  fact,  while  the  lowering  of 
rates  that  ensues  front  excessive  hours  is  not  bo  esailj  reoognized ;  bat 
a  very  moderate  stndj  of  tiie  subject  ongbt  to  prove  that  wages  do  not 
varj  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Statistics  are  qooted  from  Hias  Boucberett'a  tract,  Tie  Fall  t» 
WotMi^a  Wages,  to  show  that  women  lose  emplojment  through 
Factorj  Act  r^:aIatiouB.  In  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  trade,  in  1890, 
49,458  males  and  19,207  females  were  emplojed ;  in  1695,  the  ntunbers 
were  57,478  males  and  IS,554  females.  Hiss  Boncherett  therefore 
concludes  that  **  if  no  artificial  interference  had  taken  place,  the 
probabilitj  is  that  tiie  numbers  of  both  sexes  wonid  have  inoreased  in 
equal  proportion  "  (p.  ISO).  Bnt  an  indnstrj  in  which  the  numbers  of 
men  and  women  increased  in  this  symmetrical  proportion  would  be 
extremely  singular.  The  conditions  of  a  trade  are  ever  changing  ;  in 
one  indns^  machines  may  be  introduced  for  which  women's  labour  is 
suitable,  while  in  another  the  machines  may  reqntre  the  attention  of 
skilled  mechanics  or  engineers.  Uoreover,  if  we  take  bleaching  in  oon- 
Dsxion  with  the  three  other  branches  of  industry  with  wtiioh  it  is 
classed,  we  get  the  following  results  as  to  the  totid  numbers  of  those 
employed : ' — 

■  .fi4wr(j4^0Ai^/)iqMe(or(i^f(KMnM/bf-18H,p.S3(). 
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In  other  voids,  taking  a  vider  view  of  the  indnstiy,  the  alleged 
decrease  of  -iromen  tarns  out  to  be  an  increase  of  1  per  cent.,  -while  the 
proportion  of  females  in  the  vhole  nnmber  employed  only  decreased 
about  2  per  cent.  It  appears  further  that  in  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
vbile  half-timers  of  both  eexes  decreased,  and  male  yoang  persons 
under  eighteen  increased  only  from  6802  to  7846,  male  workers  over 
eighteen  increased  from  41,852  to  49,612.  Now,  can  any  one  seriously 
suppose  that  this  increased  employm&nt  of  mole  adults  can  be  due 
solely  to  the  prohibition  of  women's  work  at  night  P  It  is  but  seldom 
that  women's  work  can  be  continued  after  hours  by  men,  and  the  small 
inconvenienoo  caused  by  restriction  of  overtime  could  not  possibly 
accoant  for  the  taking  on  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  men.  What  the 
figures  do  seem  to  show  is  that  the  industry,  not  predojpifiantiy  a 
woman's  trade  even  ot  the  earlier  date,;js  «]ipAndi«gi)ni4>>%  di''^Q^Dii4l 
employmg  a  larger  percentage  ot,m»ifftO  AkiUs4»Tfw)^''B>i'Pn>bati|lf 
meohanicB.  There  has  been  no  di^iplltio^  of  wunborfb  oxe^t,hopi¥^ 
in  the  case  of  children  ;  but  whiik(W;9iPW  M4:Ktal9  XWOg  JW^Oflt 
have  merely  held  their  ground,  adult^flt^  IwTiS  mode.a  ^laige^^adir^Htw 
In  other  words,  the  better-paid  glas«  ol  workerR  iSi  iniveAsii^-.faMei 
than  the  worse  paid,  the  averts  .srage.nu^tiiiWvilid^.Mfi?  visflibnWd 
probably  fewer  married  women  than  before  have  to  seek  ffffii^'k  ^ 
supplement  the  family  earptngs.  liitiH  tUs  a>gtwi  ^.fliqa  wig^i-.iOo 
the  other  hand,  there  are,|tteiii^  lof riDdtNtriesiin  iw;w>bi*h9,ismp}g^W,t 
statistics  discover  a  chnii^e  ioil^e  QppiciMteidui<iiHuaQrTtfc,,^%^iii(^iW^ 
of  women,  and  a  statiQaaijr  m.  decroasiBg/ptefortJwl  of  .jnefti  ^.TtftS* 
may  comfort  Mise  Baoah^fett>aDd'UiBB..Vynse,«iMi  .tlw-  c»i4$ra«^  qmy 
serve  to  show  the  aeelc«aBew.-«£  dmwingiWBSlwaiftPMNIft^.ttw  PiWV^Wl 
of  women  from  U)fr,£igareB  of-any  owjiwlQStcf  &l«ne^ii.<<  :.t  i.^'  om:<  ,i 
It  is,  perhaps)  fe8dIeiB,toiapl|y,tai<,tl)e  .Ban«Mti9iinQBUU'ki4i.w4tteh„M« 
levelled  at  theigen«r<^  ipriaojipleh'.iejE.  JttbQvr.Jegis^io^LtPAffiiPWlBto 
now  believe'thM''fcenabvai>dmAr|.,TilL>,(»flj[(alMi.«M]UBjb,,7)im9fl 
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becfttue  the  U*  limito  their  houra  of  work,  and  imposes  a  minimnm  of 
fsnituj  conditioDS.  The  beat  emplojers  recognize  that  long  honre  ue 
not  reklly  economical,  andevea  venture  to  advance  bejond  the  staadard 
regalatJoDs  [veseribed  b;  law. 

It  is  matter  f<^  regret  that  the  partj  represented  by  Hiss  Yjudo  and 
the  lata  Miss  Blackbnm  in  thii  evidently  well-intentioned  book  have 
not  presented  a  more  adequate  sammary  of  the  cose  against  the  Factory 
Acts.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  bnt  most  of 
the  literature  hitherto  published  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  defence. 
A  clear  statement  of  the  doubts  and  objections  which  are  still  felt  in 
certain  quarters  would  be  welcome  to  students,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  little  book  carries  ns  very  far. 

B.  L.  Hdtchiss. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  PREVENTIVE  PHILANTHROPY. 
By  J08BPH  LkB(  with  an  Introduction  by  Jacob  A.  Bus. 
[213  pp.   Crown  8vo.  4m,  64.  nek   Uacmillan.   New  Tork,  1992.] 

This  is  B  spirited  and  suggestive  little  book,  with  an  lotroducUon 
by  Mr.  Riis,  who  speaks  in  hi^  terms  of  the  author,  and  especially 
of  bis  zeal  for  healthy  boyhood.  Mr.  Lee  begins  by  explaining  the 
limitations  of  his  subject ;  his  treatisa  does  not  entrench  upon  bio- 
logical problems,  nor  doss  it  include  those  social  institutious  fonnded 
by  trade  enterprise  rather  than  by  conscious  philanthropy.  Those 
social  activitleB,  also,  which  have  already  become  part  of  our  cor- 
porate life,  are  omitted  ;  and  ezamplea  are  chosen  over  a  limited  area. 
As  a  reeult  of  these  limitations,  some  arbitrary,  some  essential,  the 
book  resolves  itself  into  an  aoooant  of  the  varions  philanthropic 
schemes  carried  on  lately  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States — saved  from  being  entirety  sooialistfo  by  what  the  anUior  calls 
the  ideal  "  philanthropy,"  viz.  that  which  leads  to  activities  '*  carried 
on  by  oitisens  for  the  sake  of  citizens,  not  by  the  rich  for  Ae  sake  of 
the  poor." 

These  activities  inelode  libraries,  savings  banks,  nodel  dwellings, 
vacation  sdtools,  play-grounds,  baths,  gymnasinms,  as  well  ae  many 
more.  The  author  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  all  these  developments, 
deseribing  bow  each  beglos  with  oharitable  intent,  until  taken  np  and 
carried  on  by  the  people's  own  wilL  Thus,  savings  banks  were  first 
made  as  obvious  and  attractive  as  poasifole,  until  by  degreee  the  lesson 
whioh  they  convened  was  loamt.  In  this  way,  each  xafonn,  though 
Krst  started  by  philanthropy,  is  to  become  automatio,  until  thoas  social  , 
benefits  become  part  of  our  social  life.  The  theory  is  a  good  one,  reeog- 
nixing  aa  it  does  the  need  of  oo«perstioa  and  .eonaent ;  it  may  seen  to 
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ignore  the  idle  and  ricioiu  tendenGies  of  man,  but  this  does  not  obviate 
iU  nsefnlness  as  a  guide  to  practical  reform. 

The  moBt  preasing  of  all  the  qneetions  touched  upon  ia  that  of  the 
houBiBg  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  greatest  epaoe  is  devoted  to  it.  In  Nexr 
York  there  is  a  record  of  the  fight  between  poor  immigrants  and 
cormpt  politicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  phUanthropiets  on  the  other. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much  has  been  achieved,  but 
the  need  for  health,  air,  and  apace  !n  town  dwellings  is  one  which, 
unlike  aome  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  book,  admits  of  do  donbt. 
The  home  is  the  basis  of  wholesome  social  life,  therefore  to  make  a 
real  home  possible  must  be  the  first  work  of  reformers.  How  far 
pbilaathropio  efforts  hare  as  j'et  been  successful  ma;  not  be  apparent, 
but  at  an;  rate,  as  the  author  pointa  oat,  these  efforts  have  shown  that 
the  provision  of  good  tenement  houses  may  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  thus  charity  has  at  least  shown  the  way  to  better  things. 

A  less  familiar  anbject  ia  that  of  vacation  schools,  in  which  children 
can  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  handiwork  and  experimental 
science  which  do  not  enter  into  the  term's  lessons.  Here  Mr.  Lee 
omits  to  tonch  upon  the  practical  dangers  and  ditBculties  of  the  scheme. 
One  of  these  would  be  the  overworking  of  teachers,  who  ought  to  be 
having  a  complete  change  of  mental  position  ;  another  ia  the  removal 
of  parental  responsibUity,  and  the  breaklng-up  of  home  amnsementa. 
Doubtless,  however,  vacation  schools  are  a  boon  to  many  children,  and 
it  is  for  each  community  to  judge  of  its  own  need  in  this  respect. 

Children'a  play-grounds  will  appeal  to  all.  They  are  especially 
needed  in  towns,  but  Mr.  Lee  pleads  for  them  in  conntry  districts  also, 
because  of  the  good  moral  effects  of  organized  play.  He  urges  that 
these  play-grounds  should  eventually  be  made  part  of  the "  public 
school  "  system,  so  that  a  play-gronnd  should  be  considered  a  necessary 
corollary  of  every  school.  He  understands  boy-nature  well,  and 
graphicallj  deacribea  the  moral  effects  of  good,  healthy  play  upon  lbs 
town-boy.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  physique,  nor  docs 
he  alwajrs  elearly  show  whether  or  not  girls  are  to  be  included  in 
institntioas  for  physical  exercise — an  important  part  of  the  subject. 
The  quiet  pnranits  euggested  as  an  adjunct  to  play-grounda  merge  this 
snbjeet  into  vacation  schools.  It  is  all  part  of  one  idea,  though  the 
author  only  narrates  what  is  being  done,  and  does  not  draw  out  a 
eomplete  scheme  of  public  edooation. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  other  means  of  social  benefit,  usually 
begun  by  philanthropy,  and  often  carried'  on  by  the  spontaneous  effort 
of  the  body  of  citieene,  sometimes  even  conducted  as  a  business  enter- 
prise, in  order  to  obtain  a  profit.     By  these  means  the  hooligan  finds 
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institatiaBS  bsve  been  fbimded. 
Ib  all  iiutaaeM  iha  paofde  mnst  be 
m  of  improramKit  hy  their  own  effort,  eTsn  if 
ftt  fint  their  poeitton  mvf  bs  pueiTei.  Yet,  Ib  spite  of  this,  there  aeenu 
to  be  *  danger  in  et^  of  the  BeheBies  that  too  little  me;  be  left  to  the 
indindnel  will  and  cMueienee,  eo  that  if  these  sehanee  were  fnllj 
eerried  oat,  th«e  would  be  no  rocnn  for  original  and  aoUtarj  thought,  nor 
for  the  flai|dojment  of  lainm  iu  tfae  home.  In  Tiew,  howoTer,  of  the 
{■rerailing  dietrese,  n^Iect,  povert;,  and  ignoraaee  to  be  found  amidat 
large  popolatioiu,  these  objecdona  maj  be  nnneeeesarj,  since  pressing 
evils  erj  for  remediea.  Our  hope  must  be  that  tfaeae  remediee  maj  be 
wiselj  and  tempentelj  need,  eo  that  the  paraita  of  the  fatnre  maj 
hereafter  applf  the  leaaons  kamt  hne  to  their  own  homes. 

The  ezamplea  eited  are  most  interesting  and  inalmctire.  Good 
results  hare  been  obtuned  hj  eertun  large  firms,  who  iH>oTide  and 
eoeoorage  aoaai  institutuMts ;  while  in  other  cases  mtmidpalities  have 
taken  up  the  work.  Mr.  Lee  notes  how  the  religions  bodies  have 
alwajs  been  read;  to  take  tbrar  part  in  soeial  improremeats,  and 
have  often  acted  as  pioneers  amulet  great  difficoldes  and  discourage* 
meats.  He  does  not,  however,  dwell  npon  this  aspect  of  the  qnestion, 
but  rather  apon  the  dndes  of  citizens  as  such. 

The  inquirj  is  summed  up  bj  a  general  conclnston  and  appeal  to 
the  American  nation.  Mr.  Lee  shows  how  all  these  movements 
express  the  American  character ;  he  traces  the  boilding-^p  of  that 
national  character  during  tfae  past  century,  and  points  ont  the  attitude 
which  America  has  now  to  take  regarding  the  immense  immigration 
with  which  she  has  had  to  deal.  Tlie  foreign  elements  must  be 
absorbed  into  the  great  nation  ;  tbej  must  make  part  of  her  greatness, 
ae  tbej  already  make  part  of  her  burden ;  and  so  the  genius  of  the 
American  people,  which  was  formed  before  this  great  flood  of  immigra- 
tion began,  mnst  prevaiL  It  is  a  high  ideal,  and  it  makes  this  small 
book  laspiriDg.  At  first,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  title  ma/  lead 
to  disappointment,  for  the  book  is  by  no  means  a  complete  treatise  on 
this  great  subject.  It  leaves  many  points  untouched,  many  difficulties 
unsolved ;  the  examples  are  limited,  the  parts  of  the  subject  are  merged 
into  each  other ;  the  treatment  is  discnrsive,  and  the  conclusions  not 
always  sure ; — yet,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  Mr.  Lee  baa  euooeeded,  not 
only  in  giving  valuable  snggestions  to  philanthropy,  but  has  also 
touched  patriotic  fire,  and  shown  the  value  of  great  ideals. 

M,  W.  MlDDLZTOH. 
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MONET  AND  BANKING.  By  W.  A.  Scott,  Profeiwor  of 
Economic  History  and  Theoiy  in  the  UniverBity  ol  Wiaconsin. 
[z^  381  pp.    8to.     lOt.  net.    Bell..  London,  1908.] 

The  aabject  is  here  treated  chiefly  from  the  American  standpoint, 
and  irith  the  idea  of  providing  a  goide  to  further  study.  The  author 
begins  by  distinguishing  between  the  two  functions  of  money  as  a 
standard  of  Talue  and  as  a  mediom  of  exchange.  Some  of  his  defini- 
tions lack  Eometluug  in  point  of  clearness,  to  say  the  least.  That  of 
paper  currency,  for  instance,  is  very  loose.  He  describes  it  as  repre< 
senting  "the  obligation  of  some  public  or  private  corporation  or  of 
some  person  to  pay  the  amount  indicated."  An  I.O.U.  would  answer 
this  description  oven  more  closely  than  a  bank-note,  but  is  not  included 
among  the  varieties  of  paper  currency  enumerated  at  page  20,  and  could 
hardly  be  inclnded  under  even  the  most  elastic  interpretation  of  the 
term.  So  in  a  subseqaent  chapter  he  objects  to  the  quantity  theory 
of  prices,  that "  it  is  based  on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  a  valuable 
commodity  standard  is  not  a  necessity  in  a  money  economy."  But 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression  are  not  conspicuous  in  the  vast 
mass  of  American  academic  literature. 

Professor  Scott  passes  on  to  a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  banking 
now  operating  in  the  leading  commercial  countries.  Here  we  are 
struck  by  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  American  and  English  modes. 
Banking,  as  practised  among  ourselves,  has  been  distinguished  during 
a  considerable  period  by  two  steady  tendencies.  One  has  been  the 
enhstitntion,  by  absorption  and  amalgamation,  of  a  comparatively  few 
very  big  banking  concerns,  each  with  branches  over  a  wide  area,  for  a 
moch  larger  number  of  small  local  concerns.  Last  year  there  were 
about  103  independent  concerns  engaged  in  the  internal  banking 
boainess  of  England.  But  not  a  year  passes  without  one  of  these 
becoming  merged  in  one  of  the  large  joint^atock  banks. 

The  second  tendency  is  towards  the  extinction  of  the  note  circulation 
of  banks  other  than  the  Bank  of  England.  "  Under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1 844,"  says  Mr.  Inglis  Polgrave,  "  the  country  note  circula- 
tion has  dwindled  till,  from  being  (1845  to  1647) more  than£7,000,000, 
it  is  now  (1902)  less  than  £875,000."  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  figures  for  1900  given  ns  by  Professor  Scott  are  8732 
national  banks,  4369  State  banks,  and  by  estimation  about  6000 
private  banks.  Banks  of  the  first  class  have  to  conform  to  certain 
stipulations  as  to  investing  a  portion  of  their  capital  in  United  States 
bonds,  and  enjoy  the  (practically)  exclusive  privilege  of  a  note  issue 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  banks  of  the  second 
class  are  regulated  by  State  legislation,  and  have  the  bare  legal  right  to 
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laaae  aotea,  which  thej  do  not  ezerciae  becsaae  the  Fedenl  Govemmeot, 
iu  order  to  give  the  tutional  bknks  k  practical  monopoly  in  this  rsepect, 
impose*  a  10  pei  cent,  tax  ou  snch  iunes.  Private  banks  ar«  free 
from  regulation.  In  1900,  the  notes  of  national  banks  in  circniation 
exceeded  £60,000,000  staling,  beeides  United  States  notes  to  the 
amoont  of  £63,000,000.  Professor  Scott,  b^  the  w»j,  states  that  the 
total  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circniation  in  England  in  April,  1900, 
"  was  approximate!;  £63,552,943,  of  which  £48,271,530  were  issaed 
by  the  Bank  of  England."  It  wonld  be  inteiestitig  to  know  how  he 
has  arrived  at  these  figures,  since  Mr.  Palgrave,  iu  his  BeutA  Sate  and 
the  Money  Market,  states  that  the  total  note  circniation  of  England 
and  Wales  for  the  same  /ear,  inolnding  notes  issued  bj  private  and 
joint-stock  banks,  was  onl;  £30,638,000,  of  which  £29,396,000  were 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  possible  that  the  fomm  writer 
may  have  included  the  bauk-notes  held  in  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  among  those  in  circniation,  but  where  does 
he  get  the  remaining  £15,000,000  of  notes  issued  by  other  banks  ? 

C.  H.  d'£.  Lepfihgtoh. 

A    HISTORY     OF    AMERICAN    POLITICAL    THEORIES. 

By  C.  Edwabd  Mebbiah,  A.M.;  Fh.D.  [364  pp.  Crown  8to. 
6(.  net,    UaomUlan.    Kew  York,  1903.] 

A  history  of  political  theory  would  be  in  its  very  natore  at  a  dis- 
advantage, since  it  would  treat  chronologically  what  is  in  essence 
independent  of  dates.  Bat  the  historical  method,  though  alien  to 
theory,  may  fitly  be  used  foi  theories ;  and  it  is  theories,  in  their 
seemingly  disjointed,  irregular  growth,  jnst  as  they  shot  np  and 
withered  in  the  heat«d  atmosphere  of  struggle  and  experiment,  that 
Mr.  Merriam  presents.  For  indeed,  despite  the  extensive  biblio- 
graphy appended,  and  the  wealth  of  material  collected,  the  concluding 
criticism  is  a  jnst  one — that  the  sum  of  American  political  theory  is 
poor,  and  that  "  very  few  oontributions  to  systematic  politics  have  been 
made  by  the  great  republic  of  the  New  World."  The  theories  are 
many,  tiie  theory  is  little. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  facts  of  American  history.  The  theorists 
were  dominated,  not  by  a  speoolative,  but  by  a  practical  motive.  They 
were  in  queat,  not  of  some  abstract  generalisation,  wherewith  to  con- 
stniot  "  a  republic  in  the  heavens,"  or  again,  "  its  copy  io  the  soul  of 
man,"  but  of  particular,  practical  solutions  of  America's  living  prob- 
lems. So  the  theories  spring  to  light,  sudden  and  brilliant,  each  in 
turn  extinguishing  its  forernnner,  yet,  self-dazuled  as  it  were,  too  often 
unable  to  detect  some  glaring   iDoonsistency  In  itself.     SpecnlatiTS 
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truth  is  neither  so  suddenly  born,  nor  so  readily  qaenohed,  nor  ia  it  so 
liable  to  self-contruliction. 

But  the  theorists  did  not  believe  that  America's  cue  could  be  met 
by  generalked  truth.  In  his  chapter  on  the  "Nature  of  the  Union  " 
Mr.  Merriam  says,  "if  the  idea  of  a  double  sovereignty  seemed  to  be 
without  adequate  historical  precedent,  so  was  the  whole  American 
system  without  parallel."  Meanwhile,  for  an  illustration  of  the  swift 
trampling  to  death  of  one  theory  by  its  successor^  we  may  look  at  the 
history  of  the  Church-and- State  problem  in  America.  The  Puritan 
colonists,  theoTieing  with  one  set  purpose— the  preservation  of  the 
Puritan  religion — claimed  a  literal  aooeptanoe  of  Old  Testament  pre- 
cedents AS  the  basis  of  the  new  political  system,  and  established  a 
constitntion  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Merriam  as  theooratio.  By 
this  theocracy  was  planted  that  most  fruitful  seed  of  democratic  reform, 
the  contract  theory,  which,  with  Its  original  ecclesiastioal  significance 
transferred  to  politics,  was  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  1776. 
Nevertheless,  no  later  than  the  Presidency  of  Jackson,  by  the  abolition 
of  religious  restrictions  on  office-holders,  and  of  public  taxation  in 
support  of  churches,  "  was  completed  that  separation  of  Church  and 
State  which  has  since  been  a  characteristic  of  American  institutions." 

Most  significant  also,  and  of  the  deepest  iaterest,  is  the  progress  of 
the  oonception  of  liberty,  as  Mr.  Merriam  traces  it.  That  "  taxation 
without  representation  is  slavery  "  was  the  axiom  of  the  Revolution ists ; 
and  they  set  op  against  such  slavery  the  theory,not  new  but  not  yet  worn 
out,  of  the  '*  natural  right "  of  freedom.  Tet  for  half  a  century  those  who 
held  most  firmly  to  the  belief  in  natural  rights,  held  no  less  firmly  to 
their  plantations.  Then,  when  the  inconsiatenoy  was  denounced,  came 
the  spliL  Either  slaves  or  the  social  contract  theory  in  its  present  form 
must  be  renounced ;  and  on  both  sides  theories,  made  expressly  and 
deliberately  ad  hoc,  were  not  wanting.  "  The  right  to  enjoy  liberty  ia 
inalienable.  To  invade  it  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah. . .  . 
All  those  laws  which  are  now  in  force,  admitting  the  right  of  slavery, 
are,  therefore,  before  God,  utterly  null  and  void."  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  it  was  met  most  effectually  by  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  main  supposiUon.  Is  liberty  a  "  natural  right," 
or  in  any  sense  a  right?  Calhoun,  for  one,  refused  to  admit  it. 
Liberty  is  "the  highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment, combined  with  favourable  circumstancea,"  Or,  in  Mr.  Merriam's 
paraphrase,  "liberty  is  not  given  to  man  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
but  is  the  distant  goal  which  he  reaches  at  the  end." 

But  there  was  another  method  of  attacking  the  principles  of 
Abolitionism,  and  it  affords  a  good  example  of  the  extravagaoee  into 
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wUdi  oa0  Ikmiiit  <m  *mA  m  bvnuag  gwrtiaw  eoaU  be  M.  liber^, 
whetittr  k  r%bt  or  ao,  w  Eu  btMi  beug  Uia  Mifeie  good  for  mMi,  ia 
hia  ■■piBMB  bsMb  HiN  u  Fit>>Hsgfa'a  tercnal  ot  the  hjpotbests, 
•ad,  riaee  to  philnanphj  it  ■■  rep^nant,  be  will  bare  none  at  pfailo- 
aophjr.  *  FbiloK^j  will  Mow  ip  anj  GoTonnaent  tbat  is  foamled 
OB  iL"  "  Wbkt  ia  needed  ie  good  gommaai  and  a  pbittf  o{  it — not 
Gfaertjr.**  "  Tbe  obI^  free  pet^de  in  the  world  are  tbe  Digger  Indiana 
of  tbe  vallcrf  of  the  Graat  Salt  I^ke  and  tl»  AiutraUam  of  New 
Holland.  Tbef  know  ooduag  4rf  goraraaeBt,  ctf  aodetf,  of  castes, 
elaaaea,  or  of  aabordinatioB  at  rank ;  oaeh  nan  diga  for  wonos  and 
elimba  for  Inrds*  eggs  on  bia  own  hoaik :  thej  are  porfeetlj  free, 
faaiisbed,  and  degnded." 

Tbe  eondlarj  whieb  Fita-Hagb  went  on  to  diKW  tram  bia  dbtorted 
definition  of  libertf  aa  the  abecuee  of  reatraint  is,  aa  ICr.  ICeniam 
pnnta  ont,  a  atartling  one.  He  **  diaeovered  a  roaemUanee  between 
tbe  pbiloeopbie  baaea  at  tUmrerj  ami  aoeialiBBi,  whieb  the  advocatea  of 
neither  ot  tbeae  afatems  would  be  willing  to  admit.  In  eonunon  with 
the  aoeialiflta  he  attacked  the  ]mnd[de  itf  free  eontraet,  considering 
ita  reaolta  aa  emel  aa  tbe  war  of  the  aword,  or  theft,  robbery,  and 
mnrdar.  A  Soothem  plantation  waa  an  ideal  t^pe,  be  thought,  of  a 
iocialistie  soractj.  The  feeUngs  and  intereata  <rf  the  masten  [veTent 
nndns  p«S8tire  on  the  labonrers  ;  thej  are  protected  frmn  the  eTila  of 
competition,  and  are  aaaored  employment  and  support.  Hia  onlj 
objection  to  socialism  waa  *  that  it  will  not  honestly  adout  tbat  it  owea 
its  receot  reTival  to  the  failure  of  nniversal  liberty,  and  is  aeeking  to 
bring  aboot  slarery  again  in  some  fmin.'  No  effective  combination  of 
labonr  can  be  made,  sud  Fitz-Hngb,  nntil  men  are  willing  to  snrrender 
their  liberty  and  sabject  themselres  to  a  despotic  bead  or  ruler — '  this 
is  Blavery,  and  toward  this  socialism  is  moTiog.* "  It  is  only  in  tbe 
later  coutroTerey  between  the  Tarions  states  and  the  tTnion,  when  tbe 
thtery  ia  at  once  more  general  and  more  complex,  that  the  tme  eon- 
ception  of  liberty,  as  best  realised  for  the  indiridnal  in  and  throngh  tbe 
State,  and  as  being  the  **  right "  of  the  indiridnal  just  so  far  as  be  cao 
onderstaDd  it,  is  at  last  attiuoed. 

The  interest  of  the  theories,  then,  lies  in  what  is  also  their  defect — 
the  want  of  unity  and  of  universal  validity.  And  bo,  too,  with  the 
makers  of  tiie  theories:  Not  the  clearest  expositorB  of  geaeralized 
truth,  but  the  most  ready  advocateB  of  a  temporary  eolntion  commanded 
tbe  nation's  homage.  None  towers  above  Jefferson,  and  none  knew 
or  cared  less  for  political  science.  To  him  Plato  was  "  jargon,"  and 
Aristotle  not  much  use ;  he  wanted  a  date  for  the  social  contract,  and 
he  thought  he  proved  the  ease  against  monarchy  by  saying  that "  to 
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lue  personal  kaowleJg«  Louis  XVL  iras  b  fool."  Yet  he  is  the  great 
piooeer  of  American  demoorao;,  and  ae  anoh  he  embodies  whaterer 
nnitj  there  b  in  the  succession  of  theories.  For  Mr.  Merriam,  while 
he  admits  the  conflicting  evidence  of  ceFtain  recent  tendencies,  appears 
to  us  to  have  justified  sufficiently  his  conclusion  *'  that  the  charge  that 
democrao;  is  on  the  decline  in  the  United  States  is  not  proven." 

M.  L.  V.  HuoHES. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMT.  By  Jahbb  Boitar, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  [207  pp.  Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d.  Murray,  London, 
1903.] 

The  inclusion  of  this  volume  in  Mr.  Murray's  series  of  University 
ManualB,  coupled  with  the  name  of  its  author,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  quality.  It  presents  in  clear  ontUne  the  leading  principles  of 
political  economy,  illustrating  and  explaining  them  by  facts  or  oustome 
of  commercial  life  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and  it  is  written 
concisely  and  plainly. 

The  book  la  for  atadeots  "  beginning  to  study,"  bat  it  will  he  read 
with  profit  by  many  who  cannot  be  described  as  students  of  political 
economy,  but  who  will  be  the  wiser  for  clearing  np  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  rates  and  taxes  that  they  pay,  the  banks  of  which  they  are 
the  euetomere,  the  bargains  that  they  drive,  and  the  savings  that  they 
do  or  do  not  lay  by. 

Headers  who  are  familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  subject  will  turn 
to  the  chapter  on  "  Free  Trade,"  in  order  to  see  which  side  Dr.  Bonar 
takes  in  the  present  fiscal  oontroversy.  "  It  has  now  been  found  out  in 
practice  by  all  States  in  the  civilized  world  that  to  protect  one  part  of 
then-  sabjeotB  against  another  is  bad  economy,  involving  the  support 
of  ineffident  producers  uid  the  discouragement  of  efficient,  to  the 
increase  of  the  cost  and  price  of  the  artides  made,  and  the  lessening 
thereby  of  the  purcbasiug  power  of  the  nominal  income  of  their 
subjects.  This  now  seems  self-evident ; — and  what  is  economy 
between  parts  of  a  large  State  would  not  cease  to  be  economy  if  these 
parts  were  separated  nnder  different  Qovernments." 

At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  nsefal  appendix,  containing 
diagrams  and  figures,  and  quoting  certain  authorities  who  may  be  con- 
sulted'on  points  mentioned  m  the  text. 
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